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“SMART” SEASONABLE ““STUFF”’ 


& gen erous variety is shown in ‘*Our Special Cloak and Suit Catalogue.’’ It contains 
ae styles of Jackets, Capes, Reefers, Dress and Under-Skirts, Waists, Wrappers, Dresses 
and a ‘‘Superb’’ line of ‘* Migh-Grade > Fur Garments. The most complete and comprehen- 
sive catalogue of Women’s Outer Garments published. We send it FREE to any address (outside 
of Chicago) upon request. Send for one to-day. 
Correct styles, ection in fit, workmanship and materials of a high grade, aren, shat 


were bought at the right time and at the right price, with our usual moderate profit ad 
make our ay prides far below the exclusive dealer’s. Send us your orders, Our promptness cad 
extraordinary values will surprise you 

Satisfaction guaranteed or Money Refunded. 





D1530 — Ladies’ Cape made 
of extra No.1 Astrakhan fur, 27 
inches long, full swee and 
satin-lined,.... .......... -00 


D1136 — Ladies’ Tailor-made 
Jacket, made of imported Eng- 
lish Melton, color dark-fawn 
only, lined throughout with 
Roman eee silk, 27 Inches 

Ong, - -- $14.50 





DN1152 — French Stone Marten 
D1108 — Ladies’ Jacket made Fur Scarf,.___........-..-.. $5.50 | D1120 — Ladies’ Jacket made 
of “Irish Friese”; color, tanor D1516— Fancy Muff made of | of all-wool bouclé cloaking, 
olive-and-brown mixture, 27. French Stone Marten Fur, siik- | color, black only, half sil 
ins. long, half silk-lined, $5.50 | lined, $10. 00 | lined, 27-inches long Salas $7. 50 
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| CONTENTS: 
» SOME POPULAR RUSSIAN MODES FOR LADIES. . 6 | SOCIAL LIFE IN LONDON. Lady Jeune. 92 ‘ 
> FASHIONABLE SKIRTS. . . - . 7 | FALSE ECONOMY IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
» HOUSE FURNISHING AND DECORATION. 8 Emma Churchman Hewitt. = 94 
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Some Popular Russian Modes for Ladies. 


(For Descriptions see Pages (7 and 48.) 
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instance it extends low at one 
side, while the other end sup- 
ports a gilt swinging lamp of 
artistic design. Shikii silk 
in figured and plain varieties 
is used for the draperies, 
Each section of the drapery 
is festooned from the grille 
and adjusted in poufs and 
cascades, as illustrated, the 
firured drapery falling over 
the plain and furnishing a de- 
lightful contrast thereto. 
Printed or plain Liberty or 
China silk might be chosen 
instead of the raw silk of 
Oriental weave first men- 
tioned. Figured silk and 
plain velours or satin could 
be similarly combined. 

In the lower view a fuyer 
hall is pictured. An Oriental 
mat is spread upon the pol- 
ished oak flour near an oak 
hall-stand that is supplied 
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House Furnishing and Decoration. 


The choice between portiéres and lambrequins for doorways or 
foyer halls is rather a matter of fancy than of fashion. Graceful 
effects are possible in either. A grille provides always a deco- 
rative framework for a doorway and furnishes a more artistic 
support for a drapery than a pole, though the latter is by no 
means out of fashion. The Moorish grille is preferred to the 
simpler spindle grille for richly appointed apartments. The 
spindle grille is, however, less expensive than the Moorish, 
though equally effective. In the upper illustration is offered 
a suggestion for a lambrequin-drapery which falls from a spin- 
dle grille adjusted above a door opening upon a foyer. The 
grille should, in every case, match the woodwork; in this 
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with hat hooks, umbrella 
stand and mirror, a printed 
China silk curtain hung on 
a brass rod at the bottom 
concealing rubber shoes, ete. 
An effective spindle grille is 
introduced. One side is ex- 
tended to the floor and from 
the top is gracefully hung a 
plain India silk drapery. A 
single velours portiére is dis- 
posed at the opposite side. 
It is lined with satin and’ the 
overlapping end is finished 
with a row of heavy tassel 
fringe. The top is carelessly 
thrown over a pole and a 
strip of fringe matching that 
trimming the portiére holds 
it back. In the space beyond 
is seen a part of the stair- 
case with a newel-post sup- 
porting a bronze figure. A 
chandelier depeads from the 
ceiling. A hall of this sort 
requires no other furniture 
to enhance its attractive ef- 
fect. If carpeted, the floor 
covering should be the same 
as that laid in the adjoining 
rooms. in draping it is un- 
wise to mingle colors too 
freely. Beautiful effects re- 
sult from using various tones 
of green, olive and the new 
Empire-green being particu- 
larly rich. A relief mote of 
color introduced, in a small 
quantity of figured drapery 
silk is not undesirable, but 
beyond that no brightening 
e is ne 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


“Every Week a New Companion.” 


\ FOR THE YEAR 1398. 


The reading-matter in a single issue of The Youth’s Companion is 
equal in amount to that contained in a 12mo volume of 175 pages. 
And how few books have the variety, interest and value that char- 
acterize The Companion! The paper has been a household word anda 
family friend for more than 70 years. The following partial announce- 
ment indicates the strength and attractiveness of next year’s volume: 


Notable Stories. 
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g Christine's Way Up, Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster. 
LF On Sit gm we The Turning of the Fever, Prof. Bliss Perry. 
oy Sear eee /O— How New Orleans Was Saved Clinton Ross. 
Caer. A. T. MAHAN, A New York Newsboy, . Jacob A. Riis. 
That Queer Gold Brick, C. A. Stephens. 
The Wreck of the Fast Mail, Cy Warman. 
The Burning of the ‘ Sarah Sands, Rudyard Kipling. 
The Watermelon Patch, W. D. Howells. 
e e 

Various Topics. 
Incidents in a Singer's Life, Madame Lillian Nordica. 
The Saviksue, R. B. Peary, U. 8S. N. 
Life in an Arctic Whaler, Admiral A. H. Markham, R. N.. 
An Old-Time Frigate, Capt. Alfred T. Mahan, U. 8S. N. 
The Polar Bear, Gen. A. W. Greely, U. 8S. A. 
The Wrecks of Lake Nemi, Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani. 
Jefferson Davis, Ex. Sen. James W. Bradbury. 
Memories of Boyhood, Max O’Rell. 
Lincoln and Douglas, Rev. J. B. Thomas. 





To give more than is promised has always been the practice of The 
Companion. The two hemispheres have bven searched for attractive 
matter for the Volume for ’98, and the contributors for the year include 
not only popular writers of fiction, but some of the most eminent 
Statesmen, Scientists, Educators, Explorers and Leaders of Industry. 


Statesmen. Story -Tellers. 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Rudyard Kipling. 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed. ‘ W.D. Howells. 
The Duke of Argyll. Frank R. Stockton 
Hon. George F.. Hoar. I. Zangwill. 
The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. Mary EB. Wilkina 
The Marquis of Lorne. Hayden Carruth. 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. Cy Warman. 
Hon. Justin McCarthy, M. P, Mrs. Margaret BH. Sangster. 


And More than One Hundred Other Eminent Men and Women. 


Twelve-Color Calendar 
FREE ! To New Subscribers .... 


This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion, 
and could not be sold in Art Stores for less than $1.00. It consists 
of three folding parts, each giving a delightful picture appropriate to 
the months it represents, and reproduced in 12 colors. Size 10 x 24 in. 


€ on 
ee be 


ne, M. E. Sancsrven. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will cut out this slip and send it at 

once, with name and address, and $1.75, will receive: 
FREE-The Youth's Comvantion every week from the time sub- 

scription is received till January 1, 1898. 
FREE-Thanksgiving.Christmas, New Year’s Double Numbers. 


FREE—-The Companion Art Calendar for 1898, a production 
superior toany of the famous pieces of Companion color- 
work of vious years. Itis a superb ornament for the 
home and acostly gift. 

And The Companion 52 Weeks, a Full Year, to Jan. 1, 1899. 





Prospectus ef the Volume for 1998 and Sample Cepies ef the Paper Free. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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NOVELTIES IN SLEEVES. 


(For Descriptions see Pages 49 and 50.) 
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BOOKS AND 
Published by The Butterick Publishing Co. (Ltd) 


if any of these Works cannot be obtained from the 
Nearest Butterick Agency, send your Order, with the 
Price, direct to Us, and the Publications desired will be 
forwarded to your Address. 


E Metropolitan; 
§ Book Setties. 3 


| Sold at the Uniform Price | 


Good Manners. An Exhaustive 
Common Sense Work on the latest and best 
ideas in etiquette. 


Social Life is a Book written in 
Correspondence Style and Explanatory of 
PRACTICAL ETIQUETTE. 


The Delsarte System of 
Physical Culture is a Reliable Text- 
Book, Indispensable in School and Home. 

Beauty: its Attainment and Preservation. The Most 
COMPLETE AND RELIABLE WORK ever Offered. 

Needle-Craft: Artistic and Practical. Replete with 
accurate Engravings of Decorative Needle-Work of every variety. 

The Pattern Cook-Book. showing How to Cook Well 
at Small Cost. 

Home-Making and Housekeeping. Most Eco- 
nomical and Sensible Methods of Home-Making, Furnishing, House- 
keeping and Domestic Work generally. 

Needle and Brush: Useful and Decorative. A Boox 
OF ORIGINAL, ARTISTIC DESIGNS, ANI) ONE TRAT SHOULD BE SEEN IN 
EVERY BoUubpoIR AND STuDIO. 

Kindergarten Papers. A comprehensive and popular 
review of the whole Kindergarten system. 







> The Art of Crocheting : 
ra 


| Metropolitan 


Introductory Volume. Replete with i 

trations of Fancy Stitches, Edgings, Inser- 

tions, Garments of Various Kinds, ete. 
Fancy and Practical Cro- 


chet-Work (Advanced Studies): An 
Up-to-Date Pamphiet on Crochet- 
ork. New Designsof Edgings and Inser- 


tions, Squares, Hexagons, Rosettes, Stars, etc. 


The Act of Knitting. Introducing all the rudiments of 
the work, from the CASTING-ON OF STITCHES to the commencement and 
development of PLAIN AND INTRICATE DESIGNS. . 

Fancy and Practical Knitting. A New and Very 
Fully Illustrated Pamphlet of Modern Designs in Knitting. 


The Art of Modern Lace-Making. Ful In. 
structions for the work, from PRIMARY STITCHES to the final details. 

Wood - Carving and Pyrography or Poker-Work. 
The largest manual upon Wood-Carving and Pyrography ever published. 

Drawing and Painting. Pencil Drawing—Tracing and 
Transfer Papers—Sketching— Water Colors—Oil Colors, etc., etc. 

Masquerade and Carnival: Their Customs and 
Costumes. This Book contains all the Important Points concerning 
Carnivals and similar festivities. 

The Art of Garment Cutting, Fitting and 
Making. With theaid of this Book you will need no other teacher 
in Garment-Making. 

Drawn -Work: Standard and Novel Methods. Every 
step of the Work, from the drawing of the tnreads to the completion of 
intricate work, is fully [lustrated and Described. 

Tatting and Netting. This Pamphlet contains the two 
varieties of Fancy-Work named in the title, and is the only reliable 
work combining the two ever issued. 


irt Series. 


> Seld at the Uniform Price ¢ 
5 of 50 Cte. per Copy. ¢ 





re ? Mother and Babes TheirCom- 
t Metropolitan 3 fortandCare. Devoted to tae interest of 


Young Mothers, the care of Infants and the 
Pamphlet 


Preparation of their wardrobe. 


Dainty Desserts: Plain and 
Fancy. Directions for the preparation of 
Dainties adapted to the palate and the means 
of the epicure or tbe laborer. 


Nursing and Nourishment 
for Invalids. Contains Explicit In- 
» structions and Valuable Advice regarding 
the Best Methods and Necessary Adjuncts in the Sick Room. 


Tableaux, Charades and Conundrums. Cha. 
rades in all their different varieties, and Tableaux and the details 
necessary to their Perfect Production are Fully Described and Discussed. 


s 6s Series. 3 
| Sold at the Uniform Price : 
x of 75 Cts. per Copy. 





PAM PHUBTS 


Metropolitan Pamphlet Sertes (Continued). 


Fancy Drills. Contains Directions and Illustrations for the 
Arrangement and Production of Twelve New Fancy Drills. 


Smocking, Fancy Stitches, Cross-Stitch and 


Darned Net Designs, Includes all of the Varieties of 
Needlework mentioned, and illustrations of each of the different varieties. 


The Correct Art of Candy-Making. An Mustra- 


ted Pamphlet containing reliable instructions for CANDY-MAKING. 
The Perfect Art of Modern Dancing. niu. 
trated Instructions for those who wish to Learn to Dance by the 
Methods Employed by the Rest Dancing Masters of the Metropolis. 
The Perfect Art of Canning and Preserving. 
Contains instructions regarding the Canning of Vegetables, the Prepara- 
tion of Jams, Marmalades. Jellies, Preserves. Pickles, Catsups, cte. 
Extracts and Beverages. Instructions for the Prep- 
uration of Syrups, Refreshing Beverages, Colognes, Perfumes and 
Various Toilet Accessories. 
Birds and Bird-Keeping. Instructions as to the Cure 
Food and Management of Songsiers and Feathered Pets in General. 
A Manual of Lawn Tennis. Contains a History of 
Tennis, the Rules and Details concerning the Development of Play. 


Bees and Bee-Keeping. Profusely illustrated, and treats 
of the Observances and Details necessary to successful Bee- Keeping, 


Uses of Crépe and Tissue Papers. Designsand 
Diagrams for Making Paper Flowers and Various Funcy Articles. 


Weddings and Wedding Anniversaries. cov- 
tains the Latest Information and Accepted Etiquette concerning 
everything relating to the Marriage Ccremony. 


Child Life. Discusses Infiuences on Pre-natal Life; Bathing, 
Clothing and Food for Infants; Weaning and Feeding Children <A fter 
the First Year; Diseases of -Infants and Young Children. 

Dogs, Cats and other Pets. A Valuable Pamphlet 
concerning the Care of Houschold and Other Pets. 


Health: How to Be Well and Live Long. 
The Special Mission of this Pamphlet is fully indicated by its sub-title. 


Burnt Work. Its details can. be applied to various Useful 
and Decorative Purposes, from Portraits to Furniture, from Dainty 
Toilet Articles to Panels. 


Pleasant Pastimes for Chil- 
dren. It is filled with Games, Instruc- 
tions for Games and Making Toys, Making 
a Menagerie, etc., etc. 

Pretty Pursuits for Chil- 
dren is a New and Generously Iilus- 
trated Pamphlet intended to Amuse and 
Instruct Little Children. A Special Feature 
is a Department devoted to the Making of 
Dolls, Dolls’ Clothing, Houses and Furniture. 

Venetian Iron Work. The details are minute, the Imple- 
ments fully described, and tie Designs so clear that the amateur 
will have no difficulty in developing the work. 

Parlor Plants and Window Gardening. 
It tells all about Necessary Temperatures, Suitable Rooms, the 
Extermination of Insect Pests, and the Care of Hundreds of Plants. 

Artistic Alphabets for Marking and Engrossing. 
This Book illustrates Fancy Letters of various sizes. 


Recitations and How to Recite. It is an em- 
inently satisfactory work from which to choose recitations for the 
parlor, for school exhibitions. etc. 

Social Evening Entertainments. The Entertain. 
ments are Novel, Original, Amusing and Instructive. 


The Dining-Room and Its Appointments. 
Is issued in the Interests of The Home, and is of value to Wives and 
Daughters who, by their individual careand efforts, are home makers. 


The Home. Contains experienced advice upon the selection 
of a Residence, Sanitation, Renovation, Furnishing, Upholstering, 
Table Service, Carving, House Cleaning, etc, ete. 

Day Entertainments and Other Functions, 
Descriptive of various Day and Other Entertainments, such as Teas, 
Luncheons, Fétes, Dinners and Modern Entertainments in general. 

Employments and Professions for Women. 
This Pamphlet is a collection of Essays and Advice Upon and Con. 
cerning Vocations for Women. 

How Health Promotes Beauty. A New Pamphlet 
treating of the Relation of Health to Beauty. Fortunately, at the 
present time, ideas of Beauty are based on Health. Fashion requires a 
bright, glowing face made roseate with healthy_exercise. The relation 
of Health to Beauty is 80 exhaustively set forth in»this Pamphlet that 
it is well worthy of ‘examination by everyLady. 


Metropolitan 


Sold at the Uniform Price 
of 25 Cts. per Copy. 
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It is Jost what its 
mame states, o 


** Tair Renewer™ 


Acting directly upon 
the roots of the hair, 
increasing the secre- 
tions upon which the 
halr depends for life, 
vigor and bue, Hall’s 
Hair Renewer gives 
new vitality to the 
halr -produciog or- 
gans. It is the best 
of hair dressings. 


It Does 


It makes the 
hair grow, re- 
stores the orig!- 
nal color 

faded 


Accept no imi- 
tation of Hat's 
VEGETABLE SI- 
CILIAN HAIR 
RENEWER. 


INOS 


‘ p O04 URE 


for Consumption in our 
family and have introduced 
it in a number of other 


We have used 





I consider it un- 
equalled for all kinds of 
Coughs. 


ISAIAH MILLER, 


families. 


Sandy Lake, N.Y. 
May 3, 1897. 





THE LEADING HAIR INVIGORATOR 
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The traveler who 
ODL Mt aly 
enjoy his toilet and 
bath must carry a 
half cake in his tor- 
let case. 
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Write for o hand ° 
S Catalogue No. 37, aeee Cloak, Wai st andhur 
— Samples of Cloths, all 
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No. 720, 
PLUSH CAPE, 


Thibet fur trimmed 
and handsomely braid- 
ed and beaded, only 


CLOTH CAPE, 


Fine black beaver, heavi- 
ly beaded and braided, 
$ worth fully $6.00 for 





° Sea) R75 Sad zoo 
worth $15.00, 
$ When ordering capes, : We are the only man- 
@ give bust measure and ‘a ufacturers in the United 
@ size of collar worn. States who sell direct to 
3 Scie Saecepclec eae 
© ey , vabject to approval. 
a See ee 
$s No. 553, FINE, BLACK BOUCLE JACKET, 
4 Worth $8.00, only 8 SCo- Send for samples. 
: RD B.GROSSMAN; 
$ 178 STATESTCHICAGO. 
©000008000000089000090000000 
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No. 1. 


DESCRIPTION AND ILLUSTRATION OF A STYLISH AND SEASONABLE BLOUSE-COAT. 


Fievre No. 65 G.— 
This represents a La- 
dies’ coat. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 
9548 and costs Is. 3d. 
or 30 cents, is in seven 
sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, 
and may be seen in 
threeviews on page 28, 

The Russian blouse- 
coat, preéminently the 
top garment of the 
season, is here shown 
inamost effective de- 
sign. It is made u 
in velvet combine 
with the glossy, soft 
caracule or baby lamb. 
The coat is in this in- 
stance made quite 
short, but it may be 
just a little longer 
or in three-quarter 
length, if preferred. 
The fronts are crossed 
in surplice fashion 
and separate above 
the bust over a re- 
movable shield that 
3 finished with a 
standing collar. The 
back is plain at the 
top and the body 
pouches all round 
over & wrinkled rib- 
bon belt. The skirt 
is joined to the body 
and consists of two 
circular portions with 
4gore between them 
a: the back, the join- 


ing of the parts being. 


concealed by a back- 
¥ard-turning plait at 
each side. A large 
shawl collar that laps 
with the fronts is a 
hotably effective ac- 





Figure No. 55 G.—This illustrates Lapres’ Russian Biovse-Coat—The pattern is 
No. 9548, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
Copyright, 1887, by The Butterick Publishing Co. [Limited]. AU rights reserved. 


cessory. The two- 
seam sleeves have 
the correct amount 
of fulness collected 
in gathers. 

Velvet is the first 
choice for dressy 
blouse-coats, but those 
for ordinary wear are 
made of smooth-faced 
cloth or fancy cvat- 
ings. Velvet coats are 
richly elaborated with 
jet or with silk passe- 
menterie ornaments; 
they are worn at con- 
certs or the theatre 
or for visiting and on 
other occasions re- 
quiring rich attire. 
Black velvet hats are 
oftenest worn with 
these jackets; indeed, 
they are the dressy 
hats of the season. 
Fur is usually com- 
bined with either vel- 
vet or cloth coats this 
season and bands of 
the fur are associated 
with passementerie or 
braid in the ornamen- 
tation. Astrakhan is 
popular and among 
the more expensive 
furs of the year are 
sable, mouffion, mink 
and caracule. White 
angora was associated 
with dark-green vel- 
vet on a very smart 
coat made after this 
pattern, and a silver 
belt gave a finish in 
harmony with the rich 
effect. 

Feathers and a 
buckle caught over a 
satin _ fold stylishly 
trim) the velvet. hat. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES SHOWN ON COLORED PLATES 1 2 
AND 38. : 


ficgures Dl anp D2.—OUTDOOR WINTER TOILETTES. 


Figure D 1.—This consists of a Ladies’ coat and skirt. The 
coat pattern, which is No. 9548 and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is 
in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure, and may be seen in three views on page 28. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 9570 and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is in 
nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist meas- 
ure, and is shown again on page 47. 

Royal-purple velvet is here pictured in the Russian blouse 
coat. Lace overlays the removable shield, black marten 
fur forms the shaw! coilar and the cuffs, and a satin rib- 
bon belt is bowed stylishly over the closing. The body pouches 
all round in Russian blouse style and the fronts are crossed in 
surplize fashion below the bust and open above over a removable 
shie that is finished with a standing collar. A handsome feat- 
ure is the shawl collar, which extends to the belt and crosses 
with the fronts. <A skirt formed of two circular sections sepa- 
rated by a varrow gore at the back makes the coat in three- 
quarter length. The coat may be made shorter, if preferred. 

The skirt of brocaded silk comprises seven gores and may be 
box-plaited or gathered at the back. 

For dressy wear Russian coats of velvet are among the hand- 
somest and most becoming and when trimmed with fur their ef- 
fect is enhanced twofold. With them should be worn a skirt of 
rich silk or lustrous broadcloth of a shade that will not conflict 
with the coat. 

The hat of pressed shirred velvet is trimmed with feathers 
and lace. 





Figure 1D 2.—This consists of a Ladies’ jacket-blouse, skirt 
and shirt-waist. The jacket-blouse pattern, which is No. 9539 
and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust measure, and may be seen in six views 
on page 40. The shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 9479 and costs 
1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9507 
and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-two inches, waist measure. 

The stylish jacket-blouse which forms a conspicuous part of 
this toilette is here shown made of velvet and chirchilla fur, 
and a belt of French enamel adds to the elegant effect. The 
fronts open all the way in handsome fur-covered revers over 
a shirt-waist of Roman-striped silk and pouch slightly at the 
center. <A circular peplum laid in two box-plaits at the back 
and a high, fur-covered Lafayette collar are stylish accessories. 

The draped skirt of lustrous broadcloth is a novelty and is 
richly decorated with braid. It is hung over a ruffie-trimmed 
seven-gored foundation-skirt of Roman-striped silk and is artis- 
tically draped at the left side in Marguerite fashion, revealing the 
foundation skirt attractively. 

The overwhelming popularity of the blouse style of coat and 
jacket is not so remarkable when the variety of modes is con- 
sidered, for every one has a distinctive style, owing to sume 
skilful device of shape or arrangement of trimming. Velvet, 
cloth or silk may be chosen for this mode and the skirt may 
match or contrast. 

The velvet hat shows the Victorian flare and is adorned with 
feathers, velvet and a jewelled ornament. 


Figures D3 ano D4.—LADIES’ CALLING TOILETTES. 


FieurE D 3.—This consists of a Ladies’ coat and skirt. The 
coat pattern, which is No. 9561 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in 
nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure, and may be seen in four views on page 33. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 9571 and costs ls. 38d. or 30 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, 
and is shown again on page 45. 

The Russian blouse-jacket is here pictured made of velvet; 
it is enhanced in richness and style by a collar and revers of 
mink fur and a handsome belt of French enamel. The muff is 
in harmony with the fur on the blouse. The sides of the blouse 
are smooth owing to under-arm gores, but the fronts are ar- 
ranged to pouch in Russian style. A wide gore joined to the 
right front is a dressy feature of the coat; in this instance it is 
turned back in a handsome revers, but, if desired, it may be 


lapped to the left shoulder in Russian style. A circular peplum 
is a stylish adjunct. The Lafayette collar flares becomingly. 
The six-gored skirt of broadcloth is of con-ervative width and 
graceful shape and the braid decoration is effectively disposed. 
Velvet, silk or cloth, with fur as an accessory, is stylish for 
the jacket, and the skirt may match or contrast. 
Geranium-red velvet brightens the hat, and a feather ornament, 
ostrich feathers and a dotted veil are the other adornments. 





Fictre D4.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque and skirt. 
The basque pattern, which is No. 9540 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in nine sizes, for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is differently depicted on page 87. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 9582 and costs 1s. 3d. or 80 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, 
and is shown again on page 48. 

The combination here pictured in the basque emphasizes its 
good points; it consists of two shades of velvet and a stylish plaid 
serge. The fronts of the basque open with a flare toward the 
shoulders over a full vest and are turned back in revers, and the 
vest pouches over the belt with the fronts. Hatchet caps stand 
out on the close sleeves, which are in puff effect at the top, 
and a wrinkled stock encircles the collar, which closes like the 
vest at the left side. 

The skirt is especially approved for plaid, striped and checked 
goods having circular sides joined in a center-front seam, where 
the plaid pattern is perfectly matched. 

There is a tempting array of fancy weaves in brilliant color 
effects that may be well displayed in this toilette. It invites the 
use of plaid goods in the skirt, but the basque may present two 
or three color unions, with charming results. 

The velvet hat is trimmed with feathers. 


Figures D5 axp D6.—LADIES’ EVENING TOILETTES. 


Fiecre D 5.— This consists of a Ladies’ waist and skirt. The 
waist pattern, which is No. 9577 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure, and is shown again on .page 35. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 9465 and costs 1s. 8d. or 80 cents, is in seven 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-two inches, waist measure. 

In this instance this charming evening toilette is shown 
developed in figured gauze over silk, with chiffon for the grace- 
ful frill. The toilette is rendered ornate by flowers about 
the square neck and a velvet belt that is closed with a jewelled 
buckle. The full fronts close at the center and the waist pouches 
all round in the fashionable blouse style. The arrangement of 
the frill is particularly graceful; it is carried acruss the front 
and back at the neck and under the arms along the joining of 
the sleeves, which are small puffs. 

The skirt is in circular style with a seven-gored foundation and 
falls in flutes below the hips. The admired fan effect may be 
arranged at the back or the fulness may be collected in gathers. 

Taffeta royale, vailing in delicate colors and gauzy fabrics, in 
general will be chosen for the toilette which will make up hand- 
somely for a débutante or for opera, dinner or reception wear. 





Fietre D 6.—This consists of a Ladies’ waist and skirt. The 
waist pattern, which is No. 9574 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
measure, and may be seen in two views on page 85. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 9135 and costs 1s. 3d. or 80 cents, is in 
nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

The graceful evening toilette is here pictured made of Liberty | 
silk and decorated with lace edging and jewelled bands and is 
appropriate for bails, opera, dinner or reception wear. A center- 
front and full side-fronts pouch over the belt and the center- 
front is arranged to form a frill at the top. Theclosing is made | 
at the left side of the center-front. The back corresponds in 
effect with the front, but the fulness is drawn down tight. 
Three lace-bordered frill-caps fluff cut prettily over close-fitting 


‘cap-sleeves, the effect being unusually attractive. 


A feature of the skirt is the circular yoke, which extends across | 
the front and sides and to which a gathered gored flounce — 
is joined. A straicht breadth extends to the belt at the back. 

A distinctive stvle in bodice and skirt is shown in this toilette 
suitable alike for gauzy fabrics, silk, satin and velvet. 
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HE flowing cape is displayed in a di- 
versity of styles and lengths. 

A circular cape supported by a 
deep gored yoke has fewer ripples 
than are wont to characterize such 
garments. lBretelles of fanciful 
outline decorate it. 

The dolman has come to life. 
It is shaped like a cape in front 
and fits the form like a wrap at 
the back. 

A Lafayette collar is the sole 
adorning feature of a very short 

circular cape. This collar, which tops so many capes, is gored, 
but in effect it is identical with the Medici collar; it may, 
however, give place to a col- 
lar of the turn-down mili- 
tary order. 

In all details save its 
sleeves the covert coat re- 
mains unchanged. 

A shawl collar frames a 
shield in a Russian blouse- 
coat with a skirt of variable 
length. 

Either one or two revers 
may roll back from _ the 
double-breasted fronts of a 
Russian blouse-jacket with 

a skirt. 

' Revers may be used or 
omitted on a jacket-blouse 
with a short skirt, as the 
wearer elects, and the blouse: 
may be closed to the throat 
or worn open to the belt, as 
preferred. 

A lapel collar and short 
peplam with flutes at the 
back give character to an- 
other Russian blouse-jacket 
having a removable chem- 
isette. 

The deeply overlapping 
front of a Russian blouse- 
jacket may be reversed ina 

pel, if the latter be prefer- 
red to a one-sided closing. 
Box-plaits render the back 
ornamental. 

The novelty of a close-fit- 
ting jacket lies in the side- 
front and side-back seams, 
which extend to the shoul- 
ders, 

A great coat with double- 
breasted fronts and large re- 
Vers is a novelty in top gar- 
ments. 

Jacket fronts are an inno- 
vation in the long-skirted 
Russian frock coat. 

Like the blouse-jacket, 
the bloase-bodice confronts 
one at every turn and in 
varying degrees of fulness. . 

The vest of a new Russian blouse-waist shows in round 
yoke outline above the low - necked fronts, which may be 





asi(6ns 6 





FieurE No. 56 G.—This illustrates LapIEs’ Russtan BLOUSE-WAlIsT.— 
The pattern is No. 9585, price 1s. or 25 cents.—(For Description see Page 18.) 
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A round or square 


lapped or rolled back in shapely revers. 
tabbed peplum and caps are included in the accessories. 
Tucks and plaits diversify the pouched fronts of a@ waist 
adaptable to plaid fabrics. 
The blouse tendency is seen in the front of a basque between 


notched revers. Sleeve caps and a short peplum are additional 
attractions of the garment. 

The sleeves of a décolleté evening bodice with a pouched 
front are mere frills. 

An all-round blouse effect is noted in a square-necked even- 
ing bodice with short puff sleeves. 

A slightly pouched front confers an up-to-date air upon a 
baby waist. 

A tucked vest produces the effect of an underbody between 
the slightly pouched fronts of a blouse-basque. 

Basque-waists are equally 
stylish with or without the 
peplums and caps which 
most basque patterns pro- 
vide. 

Sleeve caps are shallower 
and less full than of old. 

The sleeve caps on one 
very close sleeve with a 
pointed wrist may be plain 
or finely tucked. 

Very like soldiers’ epan- 
lettes are the round sleeve- 
caps supplementing a sleeve 
wa an applied shoulder 


The long-waisted effect in 
a basque-waist  alightly 
bloused is emphasized by 
a long, narrowing vest. The 
epaulettes and peplum of 
this blouse flare in two parts. 

Darts extending to the 
foot of a Princess dress 
adapt it to stout figures. 

A double box-plait spreads 
at the back of a six-gored 
skirt. 

A fan-plaited back distin- 
guishes another six-gored 
skirt. 

The fulness at the back of 
a seven-gored skirt may be 
arranged in box-plaits or in 
gathers. 

The -sides of a four-piece 
skirt suitable for plaid fab- 
rics are circular and the 
back is fan-plaited. 

Another circular skirt 
with the slightest possible 
fulness at the top may be 
made with or without aseam 
at the center of the frout. 

Though various styles of 
plaits are laid at the back of 
skirts, gathers are also used. 

All skirts are made to 
cling at the top and flare 
at the foot. 

Three rounding caps form 
an attractive complement to a mousquetaire sleeve with 


tack shirrings running along the back of the arm. 
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Figure No. 56G — 
LADIES’ RUS- 
SIAN BLOUSE- 
WAIST. 

(For Dluctration see 
Page 17.) 

Fiaure No. 56 G. 
—This illustrates a 
Ladies’ blouse- 
waist. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 
9585 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, is in 
eight sizes for la- 
dies from thirty to 
forty-four inches, 
bust measure, and 
may be seen again 
on page 39. 

Dark-green and 
pale-violet silk and 
white lace form the 
artistic combina- 
tion here arranged 
in the  blouse- 
waist, which is in 
the graceful Rus- 
sian style. Jet 
gimp and ruffles 
of violet silk give 
an attractive edge 
finish. The fronts 
are shaped low at 
the top and are 
folded back in re- 
vers to reveal a 
pretty vest all the 
way down. If pre- 
ferred, the fronts 
may be lapped and 
closed at the left 
side in Russian 
style. <A shallow 
round yoke-facing 
may carry out the 
yoke effect on the 
back, which is plain 
at the top and has 
becoming fulness 
in the lower part. 
The fronts and vest 
pouch over a fancy 
metal belt that 
covers the joining 
of a stylish tab 
peplum. Oaps cut 
in tabs to match 
the peplum stand 
out on the small 
puffs in which the 
two-seam sleeves 
are formed at the 
top. A different 
effect could be pro- 
duced by making 
thepeplum andcaps 
plain or in round 
tabs. The stand- 
ing collar is en- 
circled by a stock. 

The mode, be- 
cause of the varia- 
tions possible, will 





adapt itself to eith- 

r slender or stout 
figures and prom- Figure No. 57 G.—This illustrates Lapies’ StRRET TorLeTre.—The patterns are Ladies! 
ises to be a gen- Coat No. 9550, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents; and Skirt No. 9570, price ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 
eral favorite. Com- (For Description see this Page.) 


binations are most 


Fiaure No. 57G6.— 
LADIES’ STREET 


TOILETTE. 


(For Diustration see 
this Page.) 


Ficure No. 57 G. 
—This illustrates a 
Ladies’ great coat 
and skirt. The coat 

attern, which is 

0. 9550 and costs 
1s. 6d. or 35 cents, 
is in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and 
is differently por- 
trayed on page 29. 
The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 9570 
and costs Is. 3d. or 
30 cents, is In nine 
sizes forladies from 
twenty tothirty-six 
inches, waist meas- 
ure, and is also 
shown on page 47, 

The great coat is 
a decidedly Eng- 
lish style; it is here 
pictured made of 
rough coating and 
beaver fur. It ex- 
tends to within 
several inches of 
the foot of the 
skirt, but it may be 
in full length or in 
a& shorter length 
than that illus- 
trated, if prefer- 
red. ‘ithe loose 
fronts are closed 
in regular double- 
breasted fashion 
with button-holes 
and large fancy 
buttons below fur- 
covered lapels, in 
which they are re- 
versed and along 
which they are 
closed invisibly to 
the throat. The 
lapels extend in 
points upon the 
two-seam sleeves, 
which are com- 
pleted with point- 
ed roll-up cuffs of 
fur. The inside of 
the storm collar is 
also of fur. The 
back of the coat is 
close-fitting and 
shows an under- 
folded _ box-plait 
below the waist at 
the center seam 
and easy fulness at 
the sides. 

The skirt of plaid 
cheviot org new 
seven-gore le 
and may be i 
plaited or gathered 
at the back. 

This fashion may 
be followed in mak- 


effective and any seasonable material may be selected. Lace ing up handsome toilettes for the promenade, ete. 
bands, ruches of silk and gimp may be used to trim. The hat is composed of light silk and, dark velvet, with a 


The hat is of velvet adorned with ribbon and ostrich tips. bird to give it height. 


FASHIONS FOR 


LADIKS’ RUSSIAN COSTUME, HAVING A SEVEN-GORED 
SKIRT (THAT MAY BE BOX—PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE 
Back), AND PEPLUM AND CAPS (THAT MAY BE 
OMITTED). 

(For Diustrations see this Page.) 

No. 9568.—A stylish Russian costume is here portrayed 
made of plum broadcloth and decorated with coiled soutache 
braid. The skirt comprises seven gores and may be laid in 
two rolling box-plaits or gathered atthe back. It has a smooth 
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effect at the \ 
front and over ANS \ 
the hips, but | AAS QR 


ripples slightly 
at the sides be- 
low the hips. A 
pointed strap 
of the material 
is arranged on 
the front-gore 
along the upper 


part of the left SN S 
side-front seam Ss~ 
SS 
when the pep- SS 
lum is not used, SSS“—ss 
7 : SS 
5 the S S 
continuation of Ss S 7 
the closing of SS 
the blouse. The. \ SSX 
skirt fares grad- Front View. A SSK 
. — SS 
ually towards Lapies’ Russtan COSTUME, HAVING A SEVEN-GORED \ SS 


the bottom, 
where it meas- 
ures nearly 
three yards and 
three-fourths 
round in the 
medium sizes. A small bustle or skirt extender may be worn. 

The Russian blouse is made over a well fitted lining that is 
closed at the center of the front. The back of the blouse is 
drawn down tight and is smooth at the top, but has fulness 
drawn well to the center by two rows of shirring at the bottom. 
Under-arm gores give a smooth effect at the sides. The right 
froat is widér than the left front so as to lap to the left 
side in Russian style, and the closing is made under a strap 
that is ornamented with braiding. Three large buttons are 
arranged for ornament on the upper part of the front near 
the strap. The fronts are smooth at the top, but the overlap- 


BE OMITTED). 


(For Description see this Page.) 


ping front has fulness at the bottom taken up in two rows of © 


shirring at the waist, the shirrings being tacked so as to make 
the front pouch stylishly over a belt that is closed with a 
fancy buckle at the left side. A circular peplum is a stylish 
accessory, but its use is optional; it is in two sections that 
flare at the front and back and is outlined with the coiled 
soutache. At the neck is a novel turn-down collar, the turn- 
down portion being in three sections that flare at the front 
and at the sides. The two-seam sleeves are made over coat- 
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Skirt (THAT MAY BE Box—PLAITED OR GATHERED 
AT THE BACK), AND PEPLUM AND Caps (THAT MAY 
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shaped linings: they are gathered at the top and completed 
with shallow flaring cuffs in two sections. Braiding orna- 
ments the collar and cuffs and also small caps pointed at the 
ends, which stand out on the sleeves with stylish effect. The 
caps may be omitted if a simpler effect is desired. 

Venetian cloth, drap d‘éteé, whipcord, cheviot and velveteen 
are suitable for a costume of this kind and braid, fancy 
buttons, appliqué trimming and fur band will contribute the 
garniture. The trimming will always be added to emphasize 
the leading points of the mode. 

We have pattern No. 9568 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the eoa- 
tume for a lady of medium size, will require five yards of 
material fifty inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 40 
cents. 


pS --—_——_—_- 


LADIES’ PRINCESS DRESS, HAVING A FANCY COLLAR THAT 
MAY BE OMITTED, AND THE SECOND DARTS EXTENDING 
TO THE LOWER EDGE. (To BE MApEIN a SLIGHT TRAIN OR IN 

Rounp LeneGtH.) DESIRABLE FOR STOUT LADIES. 
(For Illustrations see Page 20.) 
No. 9549.—By referring to figure No. 64G in this number of 

Tue Dewtneator, this dress may be seen differently made up. 
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Back View, 


This graceful Princess dtess, which is specially desirable for 
stout ladies, is here pictured made of heliotrope cashmere, 
with silk overlaid with lace for the fancy collar, which is a 
handsome accessory. Its adjustment is carefully made by 
side-back gores, a curving center seain, double bust darts and 
single under-arm darts, the second bust darts extending to the 
lower edge of the dress so as to remove all superfluous fulness 
from the hips and increase the graceful flare at the foot. The 
shaping of the parts below the waist causes the back to fall in 
graceful flute folds to the lower edge; and the front is slashed 
to a desirable distance at the center and finished for an invis- 
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ible closing. The large fancy collar is most graceful in effect, 
forming a deep point at the center of the back and front and 
four pretty scollops over each shoulder; it is bordered with a 
frill of lace edging. Ribbon surrounds the bottom of the 
standing collar and ends in a rosette bow in front, while a 
shaped frill of lace edging rises above the collar. The two- 
seam sleeves are arranged over coat-shaped linings and are 
gathered at the top to stand out in puff effect; they are pret- 
tily trimmed at the wrists with ribbon and lace. The gown 
may be made with a slight train or in round length. 

Cashmere, Henrietta, flannel! and rich silk or velvet will be 
chosen for the dress, which may be worn either by stout 
women or by those of slender figure. 

We have pattern No. 9549 in twelve sizes for ladies from 
thirty-two to forty-eight inches, bust measure. To make the 
dress for a lady of medium size, requires six yards and three- 
eighths of dress goods forty inches wide, with three-fourths 
of a yard of silk twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, Is. 6d. 


or 85 cents. 
a. 


FigurRE No. 58G.—LADIES' STREET TOILETTE, 
(For Illustration see Pave 23.) 


Fievure No. 58 G.—This consists of a Ladies’ Russian blouse- 
jacket and skirt. The jacket pattern, which is No, 9579 and 
costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-two inches, bust measure, and may be seen again 
on page 82. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9581 and costs 
Is. 8d. or 80 cents, is in 
nine sizes for Jadies from 
twenty to thirty-six incli- 
es, waist measure, and is 
also shown on page 44. 

A graceful toilette is 
here shown. Thie Russian 
blouse-jacket of chestnut- 
brown velvet is trimmed 
with Persian lamb, silk 
cord frogs and a fancy 
metal belt, and the skirt 
is of brocaded silk. The 
fronts are reversed in 
notched lapels by a roll- 
ing coat-collar and closed 
with frogs below the lap- 
els. In the open neck is 
seen a linen chemisette 
and a silk puff scarf. The 
jacket droops all round 
over the belt and lias a 
circular pepluin that rip- 
ples at the back. The 
shapely two-seam sleeves 
are of the approved size : 
and are gathered at the 
top. If desired, a chemi- 
sette matching the coat 
may be worn. 

The _ six- 
gored = skirt 
may be laid 
in a double 
box-plait or 
gathered at 
the back; it 
flares mod- 
eratelyat the 
foot. 

The Rus- 
siun blouse is 
the feature 
of the season 































and oneof its 
commend- 9549 
able __attri- Front View. 
butes is that 
by manyskil- 


ful devices each new mode is given an individual air. Velvet, 
cloth, silk and the host of novelty goods introduced especially 
for the present season are svailable for the style here shown. 

The remarkably stylish hat of velvet is artistically trimmed 
with silk and a bird with brilliant plumage. 
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LADIES’ ROUND-YOKE WRAPPER, WITH UNDER-ARM 
GORE. (To BE MADE WITH STANDING OB TURN-—DOWN COLLAR 
AND WITH oR WITHOUT Fitrep Bopy-Lininc.) KNOWN 
AS THE MOTHER HUBBARD WRAPPER. 

(For I'ustrations see Page 24.) 


No. 9559.—This practical wrapper is pictured made of 





9549 


Side- Back View. 


LApirs’ Princess Dress, HAVING A Fancy CoLLaR (THAT 
MAY BE OMITTED) AND THE SECOND Darts EXTENDING 
TO THE LOWER Eper. (To BE MADE IN A SLIGHT 
TRAIN OR IN Rounp LENGTH.) DESIRABLE FOR STovutT 

LADIES. 
(For Description see Page 19.) 


figured dress goods and trimmed with faney braid. 
A well fitted lining extending to basque depth is 
provided but its use is optional. The fronts and 
back of the wrapper are joined in short shoulder 
seams and under-arm gores give a smooth effect at 
 thesides. The falness is collected in gathers at 
the top and drawn well to the center, and the 
front and back are joined to a round yoke that 
is shaped by shoulder seams. When the lining is 
omitted, a belt-tie is tacked underneath to the 
under-arm seams and fastened in front, drawing 
the sides in closely to the figure, and the fulness 
in the back and front falls free in soft, pleasing folds. The 
wrapper is closed with buttun-holes and buttons along the 
yoke and invisibly to a desirable depth below and the fronts 
are lapped and tacked the rest of the way. The neck may 
(Descriptions Continued.on,. Page 23.) 
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(Descriptions Continued from 
Page 20.) 

be finished with a turn- 
down collar havinground- 
ing corners that flare 
prettily or with a stand- 
ing collar, as preferred, 
both styles being illus- 
trated. The full bisho 
sleeves are finished wit 
round cuffs and are sup- 
ported by two-seam lin- 
ings; and the cuffs and 
yoke are outlined with 
fancy braid. 

Eider-down, cashmere, 
French flannel, Henriet- 
ta and outing flannel will 
be selected for a wrapper 
of this kind and ribbon 
or fancy braid will trim 
it simply but effectively. 

We have pattern No. 
9559 in nine sizes for la- 
dies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure. 
For a lady of medium 
size, the wrapper will re- 
ad eight yards and 

ree-eighths of goods 
thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. 
or 80 cents. 


—_- —>_—_— 


LADIES’ CIRCULAR 
CAPE, HAVING A 
GORED POINTED YOKE 
EXTENDED TO 
FORM A LAFAYETTE 
COLLAR. (To BE IN 
THREE-QUARTER LENGTH OR 
In SHORTER LENGTH.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 2.) 


No. 9554.—The gored 
pointed yoke is an espe- 
cially novel feature of 
this cireular cape, which 
is pictured made of dark- 
blue cloth, with the yoke, 
Bertha and collar all-over 
embroidered with braid. 
The cape is circular with 
a center seam and falls 
in soft, rippling folds be- 
low the shoulders and at 
the back; it is joined 
smoothly to a gored 
pointed yoke that is ex- 
tended to form a high 
flaring Lafayette collar. 
Fanciful Bertha sections, 
that flare in points at the 
front and back, outline 
the yoke and are shaped 
in two points on the 
shoulders. The cape may 
% in three-quarter or 
shorter length, as shown 
in the engravings. The 
longer cape has a sweep 
of about three yards and 
seven-eighths in the me- 
dium sizes. 

Velvet, plush, cloth 
and fancy cloakings will 
% chosen for the cape 
and braid, fur, passe- 


inenterie or Astrakhan bands are appropriate garnitures. 
We have pattern No. 9554 in nine sizes for ladies from 


< 
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Figvks No. 65 G.—This illustrates LADIES’ STREET TOILETTE. —The patierns 
are Ladies’ Jacket No. 9579, price 1s. or 25 cents; and 
Skirt No, 9581, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see Page 20.) 
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thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. For a lady 
of medium size, the cape 
needs three yards and 
an eighth of material 
fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 1s. 8d. 
or 80 cents. 





> 


Fiaurk No. 59G.—LA= 
DIES’ PROMENADE 
TOILETTE. 

(For Dlustration see Page 26.) 


Fieure No. 59 G.—This 
consists of a Ladies’ coat 
and skirt. The coat pat- 
tern, which is No. 9541 
and costs 1s. 8d. or 380 
cents, is in nine sizes 
for ladies from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and may be 
again seen on page 81. 
The skirt pattern, which 
is No. 9571 and costs 1s. 
$d. or 80 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six in- 
ches, waist measure, and 
is again depicted on page 
45 





The covert coat of tan 
faced cloth which forms 
a conspicuous part of this 
toilette has a collar of 
brown velvet. The skirt is 
of brown cheviot trimmed 
tastefully with braid. The 
coat is of fashionable 
length, with the regula- 
tion loose fronts closed 
with a fly below pointed 
lapels that form notches 
with the rolling col‘ar. 
A close adjustment is 
made at the sides and 
back and coat laps and 
plaits are formed in coat 
style. The stylish two- 
seam sleeves are box- 
plaited at the top and 
pocket-laps complete 
openings to pockets in- 
serted in the fronts. 

The six-gored skirt may 
be fan-plaited or gath- 
ered at the back. It 
shows a graceful flare at 
the foot, and the disposal 
of the decoration is orig- 
inal and stylish. 

The toilette has about 
it that touch of the jaun- 
ty and youthfal that is 
inevitable where the co- 
vert coat forms part of 
the make-up. Broadcloth 
in all of the new shades, 
as well as whipcord and 
cheviot, will be chosen 
to make the coat and 
silk, cloth, serge and nov- 
elty goods will be used 
for the skirt. A velvet 
inlay on the collar, lapels 
andpocket-laps will be the 
only attempt at decora- 
tion on the covert coat. 


The dark felt hat has a broad brim; it is stylishly trimmed 
with black ostrich plumes, black/satin.and white silk cording. 
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LADIES’ CIRCULAR CAPE. 
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COLLAR OR WITH A TURN-DOWN MILITARY COLLAR.) 
FOR FUR, PLUSH, VELVET, etc. 


(For Illustrations see Pave 27.) 


No. 9572.—This cape is exceedingly graceful in shape and is 


pictured made 
of Astrakhan 
and lined with 
silk. It reaches 
to the waist and 
is circular in 
shape; it is 
smooth about 
the neck, but 
falls below the 
shoulders in 
stylish ripples. 
At the bottom it 
has asweep of a 
little over three 
yards inthe ine- 
dium sizes. The 
neck may be 
completed with 
a turn-down 
military coNar 
or with a flar- 
ing Lafayette 
collar that is 
high and is com- 
posed of four 
sections. 

The mode is 
recommended 
for velvet, <As- 
trakhan, plush, 
fur and cloth 
that may be 
prettily trim- 
med with braid 
or fur bands of 
any fashionable 
variety. The 
lining may be 
of silk or satin. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 9572 
in nine sizes for 
ladies from thir- 
ty to forty-six 
inches, bust 
measure. For a 
lady of medium 
size the cape re- 
quires a yard 
and an eighth of 

























LADIES’ ROUND-YOKE WRAPPER, WITH UN— 
DER-ARM GoRE. (To BE MAvE WITH 
STANDING OR TURN—DOWN COLLAR AND 


WITH 
ING.) 


material fifty-four inches 


or 20 cents. 


OR WitTnout Fittep Bovy-Lin=- 

KNOWN AS THE MOTHER HUBBARD 
W RAPPER. 

(For Description see Page 20.) 


wide. Price of pattern, 10d. 


—_——_—__<>___—_- 


LADIES’ DOLMAN CAPEK, (lo BE MADE WITH A LAFAYETTE 
COLLAR OR WITH A TURN-DowWN MILITARY COLLAR.) 


(For Dlustrations see Page 27.) 


No. 9538.—A stylish dolman cape is here represented 
made of velours aud trimmed with fur. It is of circu- 
lar shaping, with a seam at the center of the back anda 
short dart on each shoulder; and an underfolded box- 
plait is arranged at the center seam below the waist. A 
backward-turning plait is formed in the neck at each 
side of the center seam and tacked for a short distance 
to hold it well in position, and a belt-tie holds the back 
in close to the figure between these plaits. The cape falls 
in deep flutes below the shoulders and is closed invisibly 
at the front, the front edges meeting all the way down. 
The neck may be completed with a turn-down military 


(To BE MADE WITH A LAFAYETTE 





or fur binding may be used for trimming. When the flaring 
collar is used it may be covered on the inside with fur. 

We have pattern No. 9538 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. Fora lady uf medium 
size, the cape needs three yards and three-eighths of goods 
thirty inches wide, with a yard and a fourth of ribbon an 
inch and a fourth wide for the 
belt tie. Price of pattern, 1s. or 
25 cents. 


—<— > —__—_ 


LADIE8' RUSSIAN BLOUSE- 
COAT, WITH REMOVABLE 
SHIELD. (To BE Mapge m THREE- 
QUARTER LENGTH 
OR IN SHORTER LENGTHS.) 

(For llustrations see Page 28.) 

No. 9548.—This blouse-coat is 
again illustrated at figure No. 55G 
in this number of THE DELINEAToR. 

One of .the smartest ideas in 
outside garments is here pictured 
made of velvet, with jet overlay- 
ing the shield and satin ribbon 
encircling the waist. The fronts 
and back are joined in shoulder 
and under-arm seams and double- 
shirred at the waist, the shirrings 
being tacked to a belt so as to make 
the blouse droop gracefully in Rus- 
sian blouse style over a belt of 
satin ribbon 
that is bowed 
over the  clus- 
ing. The fronts 
are crossed in 
surplice fashion 
below the bust 
and open above 
over & remov- 
able shield that 
is made with a 
short cape back 
and a high 
standing collar 
and closed at 
the left side. 
A handsome 
shaw] collar ex- 
tends to the 
belt and crosses 
With the fronts; 
it is deep and 
round at the 
back. Theblouse 
is lengthened 
to three-quarter 
length or to 
either of the 
shorter lengths 
illustrated by a 
skirtthatiscom- 

osed of circu- 
ar sides, widely 
lapped at the | 
front, and a nar- 
row center-back 
section, the 
joining seams 
eing hidden 
under back- 
ward-turning 


9559 ~ plaits. The sty- 
Back View. lish two-seam 
sleevesare gath- 


collar or with a Lafayette collar, which consists of four joined 
sections and flares in Medici fashion. The cape is lined 
throughout with silk and measures nearly five yards and a 
half at the lower edge in the medium sizes. 

Plush, velvet, broadcloth, silk, diagonal and fancy coating 
ma be selected for this cape and braid, gimp, passementerie 


ered at the top. 


A study of the various new styles in top garments will 
soon convince the close observer of fashions that the Rus- 
sian blouse modes are highly favored, and they are made up 
in rich and expensive as well as in reasonably cheap fabrics. 
Cloth, velvet, plush, fancy coating and some of the heavy 
all-wool English suitings are made up in this style, with fur, 


FASHIONS FOR 


Astrakhan, Persian lamb, jet, and passementerie for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 9548 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the coat requires eight yards and three-fourths 
of material twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. 


or 80 cents. 
—_— -_~.»______. 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED GREAT COAT. (To BE MADE IN 


Fou. LENGTH OR 1N SHORTER LENGTHS.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 29.) 


No. 9550.—By referring to figure No. 57G in this number 
of Tre DetrnEator this coat 
may be again seen. 

This stylish great coat is 
here pictured made of dark- 
blue chinchilla. It may ex- 
tend to the bottom of the 
gown or to within several in- 
ches of the bottom or it may 
be in three-quarter length, 
as preferred. Under-arm 
and side-back gores and a 
curving center seam give a 
close adjustment at the sides 
and back, and an under- 
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Front View. 


folded box-plait is arranged at the center seam below the 
waist. The loose fronts are lapped and closed in double- 
breasted style with button-holes and buttons and are reversed 
above the bust in large pointed lapels, above which the clos- 
ing is made invisibly to the throat. A high Medici collar is 
at the neck. The two-seam sleeves are gathered at the top 
and are completed with deep roll-over flaring cuffs that are 
pointed at the back. An inlay of fur is very stylish on the 
collar, lapels and cuffs. 

This coat will be a favorite for serviceable wear, being 
& practical style; and it may be satisfactorily developed in 
cheviot, broadcloth, kersey, melton, diagonal and fancy coat- 
ing. An inlay of velvet may be used for the collar, cuffs and 
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LADIES’ CIRCULAR CAPE, HAVING A GORED POINTED 
YOKE 
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lapels or these portions may be covered with this fabrio or fur. 

We have pattern No. 9550 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium 
size, the coat requires five yards and three-fourths of material 
fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 


_—__ > 


Figure No. 60G.—LADIKS’ PROMENADE TOILETTE. 
(For Mlustration see Page 80.) 


Ficvre No. 60 G.—This illustrates a Ladies’ blouse-coat and 
skirt. The coat pattern, which is No. 9546 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents. is in 
seven sizes for la- 
dies from thirty to 
forty-two inches 
bust measure, and 
is also shown on 
page 32. The skirt 
oom which is 

o. 9582 and costs 
1s. 8d. or 30 cents, 
is in nine sizes from 
twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist meas- 
ure,andtnay beseen 


Wy, 


N 
\ again on page 48, 
\ \ A new style of 
\ skirt is united with 
\ the favored Rus- 
\ sian blouse-coat in 
\ this toilette, green 
\ ie cheviot being 
N \ ere chosen for the 
\ skirt and brown 
‘ cloth and black 
\\ Astrakhan for the 
coat. The skirt 
consists of two 


wide circular sides 
joined in a center- 
front seam and two 
narrow back-gores. 
The shaping makes 
it easy to match 
plaids, stripes, etc., 
at the front seam, 
hence the mode is 
especially desirable 
for these fabrics. 
The skirt may be 
gathered or fan- 
plaited at the back. 
The coat pouches 
all round over a 
metal belt that con- 
ceals the joining of 
a circular peplum 
laid in two box- 
plaits at the back. The peplum may be made longer than in 
this instance, if desired. The back of the coat is smooth at the 
top and the fronts lap in double-breasted style. The right 
front is turned back in a large pointed revers and the left 
front may be similarly reversed, if desired. The jacket is 
made quite elaborate by handsome braiding on the peplum, 
on the right front below the revers and at the top of the 
two-seuin sleeves, which are gathered. Astrakhan covers the 
revers and the inside of the graceful storm collar. 

Some of the most stylish toilettes of the season comprise a 
blouse-coat of velvet or tine cloth and a skirt of cheviot, serge 
or poplin in checks, plaids or stripes. 

V cleat is draped about the felt hat and a bird gives the 
requisite height. 
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Back View. 


EXTENDED TO FORM A LAFAYETTE 
CoLLAR. (TO BE IN THREE-—QUARTER 
LENGTH OR IN SHORTER LENGTH.) 

(For Description sce Page 23.) 





> 


RUSSIAN FROCK COAT. (To BE MaDE IN TUREE- 
QUARTER LENGTH OR IN SHORTER LENGTHS.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 81.) 

No. 9551.—This Russian frock coat, which is one of the 
season’s novelties, is shown made of broadcloth and vel- 
vet. The coat is made perfectly close-fitting by under-arm 
and side-back gores, a center séam that,ends-at the top of 





LADIES’ 
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coat-laps, and single 
bust darts in the Eton 
fronts and smooth, 
pointed vest. To the 
sides and front of the 
coat are joined wide 
circular side-skirts 
that ripple gracefully 
below the hips, and 
about the waist is ad- 
justed a smooth belt 
that is fastened with 
a buckle. The Eton 
fronts are reversed in 
long tapering lapels by 
a rolling coat-collar 
and extend in points 
over the belt, and the 
vest is closed invisibly 
at the center. At the 
neck is a standing col- 
lar. The two-seam 
sleeves are laid in five 
box-plaits at the top. 
An elegant effect is 
produced by an all- 
over braiding on the 
lapels, coat collar, belt 
and wrists. The coat 
may be made in vari- 
ous lengths, as illus- 
trated. 

Coats like this will 
be handsome made of 
velvet or plush and 
decorated with rich 
fur bands or jet passe- 
menterie. Smooth or 
rough cloth in brown, 
blue, green or black 
may also be chosen for 
the mode, fur bands of 
any variety or braid- 
ing providing suitable 
decoration. 

We have pattern No. 
9551 in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust 
measure. For a lady 
of medium size, the 
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the regular way. The 
loose fronts are closed 
with buttons and but- 
ton-holes in a fly be- 
low moderate-sized 
lapels that extend in 
points beyond the 
ends of the rolling 
coat collar. The two- 
seam sleeves are laid 
in five box-plaits at the 
top. Square-cornered 
laps cover openings to 
side pockets and 8 
change pocket. 

Fancy and plain 
coating, faced cloth, 
melton and diagonal 
are some of the ma- 
terials in which the 
coat will develop sty- 
lishly. 

We have pattern 
No. 9541 in nine sizes 
for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. Fora 
lady of medium size, 
the jacket calls for 
two yards anda fourth 
of material fifty-four 
inches wide, with an 
eighth of a yard of 
velvet twenty inches 
wide (cut bias) for fac- 
ing the collar. Price 
of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 
80 cents. 


——$_$_$__<______ 


LADIES' RUSSIAN 
BLOUSE-—J ACK ET, 
‘WITH REMOVABLE 
CHEMISETTE. 


(For Illustrations see 
Page 82.) 
No. 9579.—At figure 
No. 58G in this mag- 
azine this blouse-jack- 


et is shown differently 


coat calls for three SS developed. 
yards and an eighth SS This attractive jack- 
of cloth fifty-four in- Ss et is in Russian hlonise 


ches wide, with a yard 


hs 
! 


i} 
y 
f 





and a fourth of velvet S SS = ths eee aa ee 
° ° SSS SSS ° * 

twenty inches wide. SSS it and Persian lamb 
Price of patt 1 SSSS indi i 

pattern, 1s. SSS binding furnishes dec- 

8d. or 30 cents. SSS oration. The chemi- 

SS sette is removable, so 

—— SS it may be omitted 

LADIES’ COVERT SSRs when the jacket is to 

COAT OR JACKET. SS be worn over a shirt- 

SSS waist or other style of 

(For Mlustrations see LS waist. The chemisette 
Page 81.) SS AAS ; d th 

Nese on PS 18 made with a cape 

No. Poe ae er SSASSSS back and is closed at 

view O 18 coat Is SS SSS ide: : 

ie oe a SE the left side; a stand 

given at figure No. Se ing collar, which also 

> ; >= wQ]SSS = . . 

59G in this number Sa closes at the left side. 

of Tue DEeELINEATor. SS SS completes it. The 

This handsome co- SS jacket has only shoul- 

vert coat or jacket is —_—a SS der and under-arm 

up to date in every ii | ee seams, and the fronts, 

particular. It is here Figure No. 59 G.—This illustrates Lapizs’ PROMENADE TOILETTE.—The patterns are which are closed at 

shown made of light Ladies’ Coat No. 9541, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents; and Skirt, the center, are turned 

covert coating, with No. 9571, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. back in lapels that 

an inlay of velvet on (For Description see Page 98.) form wide notches 


the collar, and is fin- — with the ends of the 
ished in tailor style with machine-stitching. The back and _ rolling coat collar. The lower edge of the jacket is gathered 
sides are closely adjusted by acenter seam and under-arm and and joined to a belt, over which the jacket pouches all round: 
side-back gores; and coat-laps and coat-plaits are arranged in and a circular peplum joined/to the belt ripples prettily at 


» 


the back. A jewelled metal belt is worn. 
seam sleeves are gathered at the top. 
A dressy jacket may be made like this of silk or fine, 
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The stylish two- 


smooth-faced cloth, with velvet for the 


chemisette and fur for decoration. Broad- 
cloth in any fashionable shade made up 
by this mode, with braid frogs for the 
closing below the lapels and a braid dec- 
oration, would be extremely handsome. 

We have pattern No. 9579 in seven 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 


inches, bust meas- 
ure. For a lady of 
medium size, the 
jacket requires a 
yard and _ seven- 
eighths of goods 
fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. or 25 cents, 


Or —— 


LADIES’ DOUBLE- 
BREASTED RUS— 
SIAN BLOUSE- 

COAT. (To BE 
MADE IN ONE OF 











Back View. 
LADIES’ CrrcULAR CAPE. (TO BE MADE 
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is seamless and perfectly smooth, and on it are applied two 
box-plaits that meet all the way down at the center; if a plain 
back be preferred, the plaits may be omitted. Wide under- 


arm gores render 
the sides close, 
while the fronts 
are shirred at the 
bottom and tacked 
to stays to pouch 
in the fashionable 
way. The right 
front is widened 
by a gore that may 
be lapped to the 
left shoulder in 
Russian style or 
turned back in a 
revers, as shown in 
the engravings. 
Theclosing is made 
invisibly in either 
instance. <A circu- 
lar peplum in two 
sections that flare 
slightly at the back 


Two J.ENGTHS AND 
WITH ONE oR Two 
REVERS.) 

(For Iiustrations see 
Page 32.) 


No. 9546.—An- 


other view of this blouse-coat is given at figure No. 60G in 


this number of THe Detrvearor. 


A Russian coat is here illustrated made of velvet and 
Under-arm and shoulder seams 


trimmed with fur. 





join the fronts and back, which are shirred at the 


waist aud pouch over a smooth belt. 


The fronts are 


reversed at the top in large pointed lapels and lapped 
in double-breasted style; they are closed invisib! y to 
the throat and a button is placed for ornament just 
below the lapels and on the overlapping end of ‘the 


belt. 


The coat may be made up with only one lapel, 


if preferred. A circular peplum that shows a flaring 
box-plait at each side of the center seam is joined to 
the lower edge of the coat and may be deep or shal- 
low, as illustrated. At the neck is a high Medici 


storm collar. The two-seam 
sleeves are gathered at the top 
and finished plainly at the wrist. 

Broadcloth, melton, kersey, 
velveteen, corduroy, box cloth 
and cheviot are suitable for the 
development of this garment 
and braid, gimp, passementerie 
and fur will be stylish for deco- 
ration. Velvet could be effect- 
ively used for facing the collar 
and lapels of a cloth coat. 

We have pattern No. 9546 in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure. To make the coat fora 
lady of medium size, calls for 
six yards and a fourth of goods 
twenty-two inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


—— 


LADIES’ RUSSIAN BLOUSE 
COAT OR JACKET. (To BE 
CLOSED AT THE LEPr SIDE OR 
FotpED Back IN A REVERS, 
45D Mape WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
PLaiTS ON THE DACK.) 

(For I}tustrations see Page 88.) 

No. 9561.—At figure No. 


65G in this magazine, this blouse coat is again represented. 
Plush is here pictured in the stylish blouse-coat and fur, 
cord frogs and satin ribbon provide the decoration. The back 


Witt A LAFAYETTE COLLAR OR Wit:i Dd front is ar- 
A TurN-DowNn Miuitary Cotuar.) ranged in two 
For Fur, PLusH, VELVET, ETC. spreading box- 


plaits directly be- 
low the box-plaits 
on the back. The 
fulness at the top of the two-seam sleeves is taken up in 

five box-plaits. The collar is in Lafayette style composed 

of four sections; it stands high and rolls becomingly. 

The style is not too pronounced to be adopted by conserva- 
tive women and still retains the Jeading characteristics of the 
blouse modes in vogue. It will be effective in fine cloth or 


(For Description see Page 24,) 
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9538 
Back View. 

Lapies’ DotMAN CAPE. (To BE MADB 
WITH A LAFAYETTE COLLAR OR WITH 
A TuRN—DoWN MILITARY COLLAR.) 

(For Description see Page 24.) 
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novelty suitings, but velvet is preém- 
inently adapted to  blouse-jackets. 
Fur bands or braid may be used to 
trim and ribbon disposed as in this 
instance is an attractive addition. 
The entire inside of the collar could 
be covered with fur. 

We have pattern No. 9561 in nine 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. 
For a lady of medium size, the coat requires two yards of 
goods fifty-four inches wide: )Price of) pattern,.1s. or 25 cents. 
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Front View. 
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FIGURE No. 61G.—LADIES’ BLOUSE-BASQUE. 
(For Llustration see Page 88.) 


Fiaure No. 61 G.—This illustrates a Ladies’ blouse-basque. 
The pattern, which is No. 9555 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure, and is shown again on page 35. 

The tucked vest is an attractive feature of this blouse- 
basque, for which a combination of 
violet and white silk was chosen, 
lace insertion and silk plaitings 
being lavishly used for decoration. 
The fronts have pretty fulness and 
flare toward the shoulders, dis- 
closing effectively the vest, which 
is tucked in groups in a very orna- 
mental way, the highest group 
having the greatest number of 
tucks. The closing is made at the 
left side of the vest and the basque 
pouches all round over a fancy 
metal belt. The collar is encircled 
by a ribbon stock. Caps standing 
over the sleeves in epaulette style 
are here made fanciful only by the 
trimming, but they may be tucked 
near the ends and lower edges if 
desired. <A stylish peplum that 
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9548 
Front View. 


LENGTH OR IN SHORTER LENGTHS.) 
(For Description see Page 24.) 


has slight fulness at the back, but is smooth at the front, where 
its ends flare, is joined to the basque. The arrangement of 
insertion on the side-fronts is novel and attractive, and, 
although the decoration is elaborate, it is so tastefully dis- 
posed that the basque does not appear overtrimmed. 

Basques of this sort may be developed in beautiful combina- 
tions in which a vest of silk may be associated with cloth or 
velvet. A basque of black satin could have a vest of white 
silk and bands of white lace and knife-plaitings of the white 
silk could be arranged as in this instance. Bands of lace or 
frills of very narrow Valenciennes lace edging could be placed 
between the groups of tucks in the vest, with pleasing results. 


Back View. 
Lapies’ Russian Biouse—Coat, WITH REMOVABLE SHIELD. (To BE MADE IN THREE—QUARTER 


THE DELINEATOR. 


LADIES’ COAT OR JACKET, HAVING SIDE-BACK AND 
SIDE-FRONT SEAMS EXTENDING TO THE SHOUL- 
DERS. (To BE MADE WITH A LAFAYETTE COLLAR 
OR WITH A STANDING MILITARY COLLAR.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 84.) 


No. 9580.—This fashionable coat or jacket is shown differ. 
ently made up at figure D 7 in this magazine. 

This is a simple but novel style of coat for which plain 
cloth was here selected, with braid and stitching for a finish. 
The adjustment is novel, introducing side-front and side- 
back seams that extend to the shoulders, and a center 
seam and under-arm gores, and the closing is made invisibly 
at the center of the front. An underfolded box-plait below 
the waist at the center seam and coat-plaits at the side-back 
seams give a stylish flare to the skirt at the back. The coat 
is of stylish depth and is smooth at the front and sides. Open- 
ings to side pockets inserted in the fromts are finished with 
square-cornered laps. A high flaring Lafayette collar or a 
standing military collar may finish the neck. The two-seam 
sleeves have the correct amount of fulness collected in gath- 
ers at the top. 

Coats like this will usually be made of unpretentious mate- 
rials, such as cheviot, serge, melton, broadcloth or novelty 
coatings in quiet color mixtures. Braid or fur will be used 
to trim. 

We have pattern No. 9580 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the jacket needs two 
yards and a fourth of goods fifty- 
four inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


—$__>____. 


LADIES’ YOKE-WAIST. (To 5g 
MADE WITH A HIGH oR SQUARE 
NECK, WITH FULL-LENGTH of 
SHort Purr—SLEEVES AND WITH 
THE FRONT DRAWN Down Tiqaut 
OR SLIGHTLY PoucHED.) KNOWN 

AS THE BABY WAIST. 
(For Illustrations see Page 84.) 


No. 9560.—By referring to figure 
No. 63G in this magazine, this 
yoke-waist may be again seen. 

The waist is here illustrated 
made of silk, and a very effective 
decoration is arranged with lace 
edging, insertion and ribbon. A 
square yoke appears above the full 
fronts and full back, which are 
gathered at the top and bottom, 
and a well-fitted lining supports 
the waist, the fronts pouching ovér 
prettily or being drawn down 
tight, as preferred; both effects 
are illustrated. The closing is 
made invisibly at the center of the 
front and under-arm gores give a 
smooth effect at the sides. The 
waist is shown with a low square 
neck and short oe sleeves and 
with a high neck and long coat 
sleeves having Pa at the top. 
The puffs are double-shirred at 
the lower edge and trimmed with 
insertion to have the effect of a 
band finish, The square neck 
shows the yoke covered with in- 
sertion and edged with a standing frill of lace, the effect 
being exceedingly dainty. The high neck is completed with a 
standing collar. A wrinkled ribbon covers the belt finishing 
the lower edge and is bowed at the back. Double ciroular 
caps stand out smoothly on the puffs. 

The baby waist is a becoming mode that is always a favorite 
for both day and evening wear. It is simple and pretty and 
the pouch front brings it entirely up to date. All suft mate- 
rials in street and evening shades may be chosen for jt and 
gimp, lace bands, frills of edging and satin ribbon will pro- 
vide a pleasing decoration. In an evening waist of pale-blue 
peau de soie the yoke was covered, with-iridescent bands and 


9548 


FASHIONS FOR 


similar bands in a narrow width adorned the caps and sleeves. 
We have pattern No. 9560 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the low- 
necked waist for a lady of medium size, requires two yards 
and seven-eighths of goods twenty-two inches wide. The 
high-necked waist needs four yards and a fourth of goods 
twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 





> 


LADIES’ EVENING WAIST, POUCHED IN FRONT. 
(For INustrations see Page 85.) 


No. 9574.—- Another view of this evening waist may be obtained 
by referring to tigure D6 in this number of Tae DeELingEaTor. 

This evening waist is a charming fluffy style: and is here 
pictured made of Nile-green Liberty silk and daintily trimmed 
with lace edging and ribbon. A fitted lining closed at the 
center of the front supports the waist, which has a center-front 
and side-fronts gathered at the top and bottom and pouching 
over the ribbon belt in the fashionable way, the center-front 
being turned under to form a frill heading. The closing is made 
at the left side. A center-back and side-backs are similarly 
gathered, but are drawn down tight. The square neck is be- 
coming and pees The sleeves are composed of three 

eep 





full frills that are est on the shoulder and fall over a 
very short smooth cap. 

The frills are an attrac- 
tive feature of the waist, 
the soft fluffy effect and 
the breadth imparted 
being very becoming 
to slender women, for 
whom this will be found 
an exceptionally desir- 
able mode. All soft fab- 
rics are appropriate for 
a waist like this, crépe de 
chine, Czaritza  crépe, 
peau de serpent, Liberty 
satin and vailing being 
pliable fabrics that are 
in vogue this year for 
evening Wear. 

We have pattern No. 
9574 im eight sizes for 
ladies from thirty to for- 
ty-four inches, bust meas- 
ure. For a lady of me- 
dium size, the waist will 
need two yards and a 
fourth of goods forty-four 
inches wide. Price of 
pattern, Is. or 25 cents. 


ee 


LADIES’ POUCHED 
EVENING WAIST. (To BE 
MaDe wiTtH A HIGH OR 
Low NECK AND WITH 
Futt—LeENGTH OR SHORT 
SLEEVES.) 

(For Iilustrations see Page 35.) 


No. 9577.—At figure D 
5in this number of Tuer 
Deurxeator this dainty 
evening waist is shown 
differently made up. 

This evening waist may 
be chosen for full-dress 
occasions or for theatre, 


concert or general wear, 0550 
or it may be made with ce te 
a high or square neck Mee See 


and with full-length or 
short sleeves. Silk and 
lace edging are here pic- 
tured in the waist, which pouches all round in the fashionable 
way, a well-fitted lining giving a trimness that is very desir- 
able. The full portions are shaped low and square at the top 
and when the neck is to be made high the lining is faced above 
them to have the effect of asquare yoke; they are gathered at 





LADIES’ DoOUBLE—BREASTED GREAT COAT. 


JANUARY, 1898. 


the top and bottom. The clos- 
ing is made at the center of the 
front. The full-length sleeves 
are in coat shape, with short 
puffs at the top; and the short 
sleeves are daintily decorated 
with a frill of lace headed by a 
row of fur. The square neck is 
decorated with a frill of edging 
and a row of fur to match the 
short sleeves, and the high 
neck is finished with a stand- 
ing collar. A charming effect 
is given the low-necked waist 
by a Bertha frill of deep lace 
arranged across the front and 
back at the neck and under the 
arms along the arms’-eyes. 

The mode is exceedingly ef- 
fective and will be developed 
in fancy silk, satin or a tissue 
over silk. Any evening shade 
may be selected and the waist 
may accompany a skirt of 
cloth, novelty goods, silk, etc. 
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(To BE MADE IN FuLL LENGTH OR IN SHORTER LENGTHS.) 
(For Description see Page 25.) 


We have pattern No. 9577 in seven sizes for ladics from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium 
size, the waist with low neck and short sleeves ni'ls two 
yards and three-fourths of goods twenty-two i: - wide. 
with three yards and a fourth of( edging six i:. and a 
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twenty-two inches 
wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


——___@—________ 


LADIES’ BLOUSE- 
BASQUE, WITH 
TUCKED VEST. (To 
BE MADE WITH OR WITH- 
OUT CAPS THAT MAY BE 
PLAIN OR TUCKED AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE PEPLUM.) 

(For Tilustrations eee 
Page 85.) 

No. 9555.—Another 
view of this stylish 
blouse-basque may be 
observed by referring 
to figure No. 61G in 
this number of THE 
DELINEATOR. 

A smart blouse- 
basque is here shown 
developed in silk and 
trimmed with lace in- 
sertion and a belt, 
stock and plaitings of 
ribbon.  Side-fronts 
gathered at the top 
separate all the way 
over a full vest that 
is tucked in a novel 
way, beginning with 
two near the bottom 
and then in clusters 
of three, four and 
five. The closing is 
made at the left side, 
but the fitted lining, 
which gives perfect 
trimness, is closed at 
the center of the front. 
The blouse back is 
smooth at the top and 
the basque is gathered 
all round at the bot- 
tom and tacked to the 
lining so as to pouch 
softly in Russian 
blouse style. A pep- 
lum having seams cor- 
responding with the 
under-arm seams of 
the basque is gathered 
at the back and joined 
to the basque; it isa 
stylish accessory, but 
its use is optional. 
The two-seam sleeves 
are gathered at the 
top and mounted on 
coat-shaped linings, 
and on them rest gath- 
ered caps that may be 
plain or formed in a 
group of three tucks 
at the lower edge and 
at the ends; the wrists 
may be finished plain 
or in Venetian points. 
The standing collar 
closes at the left side. 

Cloth, drap @été, 
étamine—in fact, any 
woollen of seasonable 
texture—may be asso- 


ciated with silk in a plain or fancy variety by this pattern, and 
gimp, lace bands, ruches or plaitings of silk, chiffon, etc., in 
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(For Description see Page 25.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


fourth wide for the Bertha frill. The waist with high neck 
and full-length sleeves needs four yards and a fourth of goods 
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FIGURE No. 60 G.—This illustrates Lapies’ PROMENADE TOILETTE.—The patterns are: 
Ladies’ Coat No. 9546 orice 1s. or 25cents; and Skirt No. 9582, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


conjunction with ribbon will contribute effective garniture. 
We have pattern No. 9555 in seven sizes for ladies from 


thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure. 
To make the garment 
for a lady of medium 
size, will require four 
yards and a half of 
goods twenty-two in- 
ches wide. Price of 
pattern, 1s. or 20 
cents. 


—_- > — 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 


(To BE MapDE WITH 
SQUARE OR RouND Cor- 
NERS, WITH THE 
SLEEVES PLAITED OR 
GATHERED AND WITH 
THE OVERLAPPING 
Front BUTTONED TO THE 
Top OR REVERSED IN 
A LAPEL.) 

(For Nlustrations see 
Page 36.) 

No. 9569.—This 
basque displays the 
most graceful lines 
and is a charming bod- 
ice for a tailor-made 
gown. It is illustrated 
made of cloth and fin- 
ished in tailor style 
with machine-stitch- 
ing. Double bust darts, 
under-arm and side- 
back gores and acurv- 
ing center seam enter 
into the close adjust- 
ment, and the center 
seam may extend all 
the way down or it 
may be terminated a 
little above the lower 
edge and the lower 
corners rounded pret- 
tily, as illustrated. The 
fronts lap diagonally 
nearly to the left 
shoulder and the up- 
per and lower cor- 
ners may be round or 
square, or the over- 
lapping front may be 
turned back in revers 
above the bust, the 
different effects being 
illustrated. Buttons 
and button-holes are 
used in closing. At 
the neck is a standing 
collar, and the sleeves, 
which are made over 
coat-shaped _ linings, 
may be gathered or 
box-plaited at the top. 
The different effects 
possible in this basque 
make it easy for all 
admirers of  tailor- 
made styles to be 
suited. 

Broadcloth, mohair, 
Venetian cloth, plain 
or fancy cheviot and 
various wool fabrics 
will be made up in 
this style and ma- 


chine-stitching or braid will give the most suitable finish. 
We have pattern No. 9569 in twelve sizes for ladies from 
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thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the basque favorite. In some instances the links extend all round the 
for a lady of medium size, will require a yard and five- waist, while other belts have a very ornamental buckle. 


Front View. 
Lapres’ RusstaN Frock-Coat. (To BE MADE IN THREE-QUARTER LENGT! OR IN SHORTER LeNetus.) at the top and bottom and 


(For Deacription see Page 25.) 


eighths of material fifty inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 


or 25 cents. 
——————— <-> 


Ficgtre No. 62G.—LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST. 


(For Illustration see Page 36.) 


Fievre No. 62 G.—This illustrates a Ladies’ basque-waist. 


The pattern, which is No. 9584 and costs 1s. or 
25 cents, is in nine sizes for ladics from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is again 
pictured on page 38. 

New ideas are expressod in thissmart basque- 
waist, which is here shown in a combination 
of maroon cloth and krimmer, a handsome 
black braiding design enriching the effect. 
The back has trifling fulness at the bottom 
closely shirred into the center, but is smooth 
atthe top. The fronts open all the way over 
a vest that is tacked to the well-fitted lining at 
the right side and secured with hooks and loops 
at the left side, the standing collar being closed 
atthe left shoulder. The vest and fronts pouch 
stylishly over a metal belt, and a smooth peplum 
in two sections is joined to the waist. Smooth 
caps, also in two sections, stand out over the 
slight gathered fulness arranged at the top of 
the two-seam sleeves. Either caps or peplum 
could be omitted. 

The variety in blouse-waists is unlimited and 
the association of the trim-titting back with the 
pouch front makes it possible for all figures to 
be appropriately and stylishly gowned. Velvet 
or far can be combined with plain or mixed 
wool goods or silk in this mode, with braid, 
pee coerce or fourragéres forornamentation. 

elta are exceedingly handsome and often mock 


jewels of all sorts are introduced in their composition. The 
metal belt consisting of round, square or oval links is the 








Ostrich feath- 
ers and two 
shades of silk 
adorn the vel- 
vet hat. 


LADIES’ 
BASQUE, WITH 
POUCH FRONT. 

(To BE MabE 
WITH oR WitTH- 
OUT THE PEP— 
LUM, LAPELS OR 
CaPs.) 

(For Ilustrations 
see Page 37.) 
No. 9540.— 

This basque is 
shown made up 
in a combina- 
tion of drap @été, velvet 
and silk and trimmed with 
gimp. The back is smooth 
atthe top, but has fulness in 
the lower part drawn to the 
center by gathers at the 
lower edge. The fronts are 
smooth at the top, but have 
shirred fulness at the bot- 
tom; they open with a fla 

toward the shoulders ove 

a full vest and may be turned 

back all the way down in 
notched revers or made up 

551 without the revers, as pre- 


Back View. ferred. The vest is gathered 


pouches with the fronts in 

the fashionable way. The 

basque is closed at the left 
side and so is the standing collar, but the fitted lining suppor- 
ting the basque is closed at the center of the front. The 
basque is lengthened by acircular peplum that ripples consid- 
erably at the back, and the joining is concealed by a smooth 
belt that is fastened with a buckle. Smooth caps stand out 
over the two-seam sleeves, which are mounted on coat-shaped 
linings and formed in small puffs at the top by gathers at 





Front View. 
Lanes’ Covert Coat or JACKET. 
(For Description see Page 24.) 


the upper edge and for a short distance along the side edges, 
Combinations will be most effective, in, this style, spangled 
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net, grenadine or mousseline 
over silk being commended 
for the full vest, fine cloth, 
novelty goods or silk for the 
main portions of the basque 
and velvet for the accesso- 
ries. Fur bands could be 
used in conjunction with 
ribbon, laces, etc., for trim- 
ming. 

We have pattern No. 9540 
in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the basque needs a yard and a 
half of cloth fifty-four inches wide, with a yard 
and a fourth of velvet twenty inches wide, and 
five-eighths of a yard of silk twenty inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 





—_———___»—_____—- 


LADIES’ RUSSIAN BLOUSE-BASQUE. (To BE 


.MaDE WITH THE BacK DRawN DOWN TIGAT 
ON THE Lining OB SLIGHTLY POUCHED.) 
(For lllustrations see Page 87.) 


- No. 9537.—At figure No. 66G in this num- 
ber of Tue Dexingeator this blouse-basque is 
shown differently developed. 

A combination of light-brown drap Wété . 
and violet silk is here represented in the blouse-basque and 
a simple decoration is arranged with black soutache braid- 
ing and doubled frills of light silk at the neck and wrists. The 
back is shaped low at the top and lapped over a shallow round 
yoke, and the fronts are similarly shaped at the top and are 
apart all the way down to disclose a narrow vest that is shaped 
to form a shallow yoke at each side. The vest is sewed to the 
right front and secured with hooks and loops at the left side. 
The well-fitted lining is closed at the center of the front. The 
lower edge of the blouse may be 
gathered and tacked to the lining so 
as to make the blouse pouch all round, 
orthe back may be drawn down tight 
and only the fronts made to pouch, 
both effects being illustrated. A 
double circular peplum with rounding 
front ends and straight back ends is 
a stylish addition, and a belt conceals 
its joining to the blouse. Smooth 
round caps stand out upon the two- 
seam sleeves, which have coat-shaped 
linings and are formed in short puffs 
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Front View. Back View. 


Lavres’ RussiaN BLouse—JACKET, WITH REMOVABLE CHEMISETTE. 


(For Description see Page 26.) 


at the top by gathers at the upper edge and at the side edges of 
the upper portion. The standing collar closes at the left side. 


LADIES’ DoOUBLE—BREASTED RUSSIAN BLOUSE-COAT. 





THE DELINEATOR.. 





9546 


9546 
Front View. 


Back View. 
(To BE MADE IN ONE oF Two 
LENGTHS AND WITH ONE OR Two REVERS.) 


(For Description see Page 27.) 


The latest ideas for the Russian blouse are illustrated in this 
mode, which invites combinations of fabric and color. Violet 
is often associated with green, fawn with gray, and red with 
these shades and also with brown. Plain or fancy velvet is 
much used for the small accessories of basques. 

We have pattern No. 9537 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the basque 
for a lady of medium size, needs a yard and seven-eighths of 
dress goods forty inches wide, with a yard and an eighth of 
silk twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


——__—_ ———__—___ 


LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST. (To BE MapDE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
PEPLUM OR CaPS.) 
(For Illuetrations see Page 88.) 


No. 9584.—At figure No. 62G in this magazine this basque- 
waist is again represented. 

In this instance the waist is shown developed in velvet 
combined with silk overlaid with Russian lace, and chinchi 1g 
fur furnishes the rich decoration. The waist is made over 
a well-fitted lining that is closed at the front. The seamless 
back is smooth at the top and has slight fulnes: 
below taken up in gathers at the waist. A long, 
narrow vest of the silk overlaid with lace is pret. 
tily displayed between the fronts, which are apars 
all the way and joined to the back in shoulder and 
under-arm seams. The fronts and vest are double- 
shirred at the bottom and tacked to the lining 
so as to pouch in the fashionable way, and a 
short circular peplum in two sections that flare 
at the front and back is joined to the waist. 
Sleeve caps in two sections that separate in points 
on the shoulder extend over the tops of the two- 
seam sleeves, which are gathered at the top and 
made over coat-shaped linings. The peplum and 
caps may be omitted. At the neck is a standing 
collar that is closed at the left side and the waist 
is closed at the left side of the vest. 

Drap @Wété, silk, Venetian cloth camel’s-hair 
and novelty goods may be effectivery combined 
with velvet, chiffon or lace net over silk, Liberty 
silk, etc., and passementerie, appliqué trimming, 
ribbon, braid, gimp, narrow fur bands of any 
admired sort and bands of heavy lace in cream 
or écru may be used for ornamentation, 

We have pattern No. 9584 in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure. To make the waist for a lady of medium 
size, requires three yards and three-fourths of 


velvet twenty inches wide, with five-eighths of a yard of 
silk twenty inches wide, and five-cighthsyofa yard of lace net 
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a . Ne FiauRE No. 63 G.—LA- 
et ’ “ia DIES’ EVENING 
TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 89.) 


Figure No. 68 G.—This 
consists of a Ladies’ yoke- 
waist and skirt. The waist 
pattern, which is No.9560 
and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-four 
inches, bust measure, and 
may be seen in three 
views on page 34. The 
skirt pattern, which is 
No. 9465 and costs 1s. 3d. 
or 30 cents, is in seven 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-two 
inches, waist measure. 

The toilette is simple 
yet very elegant 1n effect. 
A charming color scheme 
is here carried out with 
pearl chiffon over coral- 
pink silk, and the waist 
is all-over spangled, while 
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9561 
Front View. Back View. 
Lapres’ Russtan BLovuse-CoaT OR JACKET. (TO BE CLOSED aT THE LEFT SIDE OR 


FoLpED BACK IN A REVERS AND MADE WITH OR WITHOUT TUE 
PLAITS ON THE BACK.)}—(For Description eee Page 27.) 


twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 


or 25 cents. 
—_——_ > —___—_——_— 


LADIES’ RUSSIAN BLOUSE-WAIST, WITH PEP- 
LUM AND CAPS THAT MAY BE PLAIN ORIN 
SQUARE OR ROUND TABS. (To BE WORN WITH 
THY, FRONTS LAPPED oR REVERSED AND MADE WITH 

THE BACK PLAIN OR IN YOKE EFFECT.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 38.) 

No. 9585.—This stylish blouse-waist may be 
again observed by referring to figure No. 56G 
in this number of Tue DerineaTor. 

The many varieties of effect possible in this 
blouse-waist make it one of the most charming of 
the Russian modes. Green and fawn cloth are 
here most attractively combined in the waist and 
soutache braid in lines and in an embroidery 
design provides the decoration. The blouse-waist 
is arranged on a well-fitted lining that is closed at 
the center of the front. The back is smooth at 
the top, but has gathered fulness at the lower edge. 
The fronts are shirred at the bottom and shaped 
at the top to reveal a vest in either round or 
square yoke outline; they may be folded back in 
revers to disclose the vest all the way at the cen- 
ter or they may be lapped and closed at the left 
side in Russian style, and the upper corners may 
be pointed or round, the different effects being 
illustrated. <A shallow round yoke-facing may be 
applied on the back to carry out the guimpe effect 
produced by the front. <A belt with pointed ends 
conceals the joining of a stylish peplum that may 
be plain or in square or round tabs, and the pretty 
sleeve caps should harmonize with the peplum. 
The two-seam sleeves are mounted on coat-shaped | 
linings and gathers at the top and for a short dis- 
tance along the side edges of the upper portion - 
form them in small puffs which uphold the caps. 
The standing collar closes at the throat. 

Velvet, velours or satin would combine hand- 
somely with novelty goods, plain or figured silk, 
étamine, drap d’ été, etc., in this mode, and for 
decoration lace insertion, passementerie, iridescent 
trimmings or fur could be selected. 

We have pattern No. 9585 in eight sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust Tieure No. 61 G.—This illustrates LapIgs’ BLousr—-Basque.—The pattern is No. 
measure. To make the blouse-waist for a lady 9555, price Is. or 25 cents.—For Description eee Page 28.) 
of medium size, will require a yard and three- 
fourths of dark with five-eighths of a yard of light cloth the skirt is ornamented with lace.appliqué. ; The dainty square- 
each fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. necked bodice is fashionably known (as the baby waist; it has 
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a square yoke and its full fronts pouch softly over the belt, but 
they may be drawn down tight, if preferred. The perfectly 
smooth effect at the sides is due to 
under-arm gores, and the back is 
soft and full, but is drawn down 
tight. Smooth, double sleeve-caps 
fall over the short puff sleeves. 

The circular skirt hangs over a 
seven-gored foundation-skirt and 
is, therefore, eminently appropri- 
ate for transparent fabrics that re- 
quire a bright lining to increase © 
their loveliness. The long gloves 
match the chiffon in color. 

Light tints of mousseline de soie, 
chiffon, mull, net, tulle and organdy 
made up over taffeta royale or satin 
are commended to emphasize the 
good points of the toilette and 
spangled net, flowers, lace and 
ribbon are appropriate garnitures 
used singly or collectively. <A 
charming toilette was copied from 
this mode in net over white taf- 
feta; the decoration was provid- 
ed by appliquées of black lace and an edging of net with a bor- 
der of black appliquées. 


Front View. 


LADIES’ YOKE-WAIST. 


> 





LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST. (To BE MaDE Bias OR STRAIGHT.) 
DESIRABLE FOR PLAIDS, CHECKS, etc. 
(For Tlustrations see Page 40.) 


No. 9575.—This stylish basque is shown made up bias of gay 
plaid goods. It 
may, however, 
be made up 
straight, if pre- 
ferred. A lining 
fitted by double 
bust darts and 
the usual seams 
insures & per- 
fectly trim ad- 
justment and 
the closing is 
made at the 
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Laptes’ Coat or JACKET, HAVING SIDE— Back aNnpD SipDE-Front SEAMS EXTEND~ 
(To BE MADE WITH A LAFAYETTE COLLAR 


ING TO THE SHOULDERS 
OR WITH A STANDING MILITARY COLLAR.) 
(For Description see Page 28.) 


center of the front. The bias whole back is perfectly smooth 
across the shoulders, but has a little gathered fulness at the 
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lower edge ; it joins the full fronts in shoulder and under-arm 
seams. A box-plait formed at the front edge of the right front 





(For Description see Page 28.) 


(To BE MADE WITH A HIGA OR SQUARE NECK, WITH FULL-LENGTH OR 
SHORT Purr SLEEVES AND WITH THE FRONT DRAWN Down TIGHT OR 
SLIGHTLY POUCHED.) KNOWN AS THE BABY WAIST. 


conceals the closing, and a similar plait is formed in each 
front between clusters of tiny tucks that extend from the 
neck and shoulder seams to just above the bust. The fronts 
are gathered at the bottom and tacked to droop softly over 
the ribbon belt, which surrounds the waist and terminates in 
a dainty bow at the left of the closing. <A ribbon stock with 
frill-finished ends closed at the back surrounds the standing 
collar and frills of Jace edging complete the one-seam leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves, which are supported by two-seam linings and 
have moderate fulness at the top collected in gathers. 

Although the basque is commended for pe s, checks, etc., 
it may be made of any of the seasonable dress goods of 
novelty or standard weave. When plaid or checked goods 
are used the vest effect is attained by cutting the waist bias, 
but plain materials are made up straight. A band of lace could 
be applied on the middle box-plait and on the upper part of 
the plaits at each side. 

e have pattern No. 9575 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the waist needs two yards and seven-eighths of 
goods forty-four inches wide, with two yards and an eighth 

of ribbon three inches and a half wide for the 
stock, etc. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


—_» _____ 


LADIES’ JACKET-BLOUSE, (THE FRONTS MAY BE 
ManE WITH OR WI1THOUT REVERS AND ARRANGED 
TO Cross OR MEET AT THE WAIST AND TO CLOSE 
TO THE THROAT OR OPEN TO THE BELT.) 

(For Illastrations see Page 40.) 


No. 9539.—This jacket-blouse is pictured made 
of green cloth and Persianlamb. The wide seam- 
less back has slight fulness in the lower part drawn 
in gathers at the waist and is joined to the full 
fronts in shoulder and under-arm seams. The 
fronts, also, are smooth at the top, but have ful- 
ness at the bottom collected in gathers at each 
side of the closing, which is made at the center; 
they pouch slightly and may be made without 
revers or turned back in any of the effects illus- 
trated and arranged to cross or meet at the belt, 
which finishes the lower edge. A circular peplum 
that is smooth in front and at the sides and has 
fulness at the back Jaid in a box-plait at each side 
of the center seam, is joined to the belt. The 
Lafayette collar rises high about the neck and 
flares in Medici style. The two-seam sleeves are 
gathered at the top. 

Useful, enduring fabrics are used for the popu- 
lar blouse-jackets and a combination is favored for 
some. Cloth in any fashionable shade, cheviot, 
plain or in charming mixtures of color, and vel- 
vet, heavy silk and the smooth lustrous cloths are 
in high vogue and fur, Astrakhan, Persian lamb, 
etc., are favored decorative materials to combine with them. 

We have pattern No...9539 in seyensizes| for ladies from 
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thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. Fora lady of medium menterie, braiding and fur binding for garniture. Cord frogs 
size, the jacket-blouse needs two yards and a fourth of mate- could be arranged on the fronts, witli attractive results. 

rial forty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 


cents. 
oO re 


LADIES’ COLLARETTE. (To 
EXTEND TO THE BELT OR A 
LITTLE BELOW THE BELT AND 
WORN WITH Coats, JACKETS, 
ETc.) KNOWN AS THE 
SONTAG COLLARETTE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 41.) 


No. 1556.—A dainty col- NS SSS Bae) RS \\Y \) 
larette, known as the Sontag collarette, for wear Sh VAN REESE 4) mS) WS IM) ) 
with coats, jackets, etc., is here pictured made of \ SAY §/F/4SS We WSF) 
velvet and decorated with feather trimming, bands 
of jet passementerie and jet ornaments. The 
smooth, seamless back is wide at the top and 
tapers gradually toward the bottom, where it is 
quite narrow; itis joined to the fronts in shoulder 
seams that terminate some distance from the 
outer edge toform the fronts and back in square 
tabs that extend out on the tops of the sleeves. 
At the neck isa fancy tab collar which stands J 

high in Medici fashion. The collarette may reach Front View. Back View. 


only to the belt, or it may extend below the belt  papigg Biouse-Basquk, WITH TUCKED Vest. (To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT 

in one tab at the back and in two tabs at the CAPS THAT MAY BE PLAIN OR TUCKED AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM.) 

front, as illustrated. The closing of the collarette , 

and belt is made invisibly. (For' Description see age 90.) 

Collarettes, besides being dressy, are convenient 

for wear without a jacket on days when a wrap is not actually We have pattern No. 1556 in three sizes, small, medium 

needed, but when a slight protection is acceptable. They give and large. To make the collarette in the medium size, 

& very smart air when worn with jackets or coats that are will require a yard and five-eighths of goods twenty-two 
inches wide. Price of pattern: 5d. or 10 
cents. 





LADIES' COLLARS AND LAPELS, (For 
DOUBLE-—BREASTED AND SINGLE- 
BREASTED BASQUES, ETC.) 

(For Tilustrations see Page 41.) 


No. 1560.—These up-to-date collars and 
lapels are for tailor-made double-breasted 
or single-breasted basques, waists, etc. 
The lapels for double-breasted garments 
lap with the fronts and flare slightly 
from the ends of the rolling collar, which 
is shaped by a center seam. The lapels 
for single-breasted basques flare a trifle 
more from the collar, and are smaller. 

These adjuncts ae? be of or basque 

" material or of velvet or silk; they may 

: si ee Pe VAD: bo inlaid with either of these materials, 
DIES EVENING Waist, PoucneD IN FRONT. We have pattern No. 1560 in three 
(For Description see Page 29.) sizes, small, medium and large. The 
quantities for these collars and lapels 
are not given because the amount re- 
quired for them varies according to the 
way the collars and lapels are made up. | 
Price of pattern, 3d. or 5 cents. 








>—___— 


LADIES’ SAILOR COLLARS. (For 
BASQUES, ETC.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 41.) 


No. 1555.—A variety of sailor collars 
is included in this pattern. One style, 
made of lace over silk and trimmed with 
; frills of ribbon, has a V cut out at the 

center of the back, and its front ends are 
9577 shaped very fancifully and flare from the 





Front View. Back View. throat. Another collar has curved stole 
Lapres’ Poccnep EveNiNa Waist. (To BE MADE witH A HicH or Low Neck anp witn ends that may meet at the throat or be 
FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) apart all the way and is triple-pointed 


at the back. This collar also is made of 

silk overlaid with lace and is trimmed 

7 with a frill of ribbon. 

pany made. Heavily-corded silk, Astrakhan cloth, velvet and Another collar is curved to form points in front and back of 
roadcloth may be selected for the collarette, with jet passe- the shoulders, and its long ends meet.in,a|point on the bust, 


(For Description see Page 29.) 
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Velvet was used for this collar and silk soutache braid trims 
it effectively. The remaining collar is made of dress goods 
and decorated with lace insertion and edging. It is square at 
the back and curved over the shoulders, and the ends meet in 
a point just above the bust. 

Fancy collars of all sorts are convenient for freshening passé 
waists or giving variety to the wardrobe. The sailor collars 
are a favorite style and are made of the waist material, silk, 
satin, etc., and trimmed with lace, ribbon or passementerie. 

We have pattern No. 1555 in three sizes. small, medium and 
large. In the medium size, any style of collar needs five- 
eighths of a yard of material twenty-two or more inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


>_< __—_—_ 


Figure No. 64G.—LADIKES’ PRINCESS DRESS. 
(For Illustration see Page 42.) 


Figure No. 64G.—This illustrates a Ladies’ Princess dress. 
The pattern, which is No. 9549 and costs 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, is 
in twelve sizes for ladies from thirty-two to forty-eight inches, 
bust measure, and is again shown on page 20. 

Striped lavender silk and plain violet velvet are here associ- 
ated in this beautiful Princess dress, and lace edging and lace 
appliqué used as decoration give a charming touch of d.inti- 
ness. The mode is highly commended for stout ladies. the 
adjustment being made with special reference to the needs of 
such figures. The second dart, extending to the lower edge, 
is a special feature, removing all fulness that would detract 
from the symmetry and emphasizing the graceful flare at the 
foot. The dress may be made with a slight train or in round 
length, as preferred. A novel and elaborate accessory is the 
large fancy collar, which lies smooth upon the dress and is 
shaped to form a deep point at the center of the front and 
back and four pretty scollops on each shoulder. A stock of 
silk surrounds the standing collar, above which a shaped frill 
of lace edging forms a becoming finish. The two-seam sleeves 


Front View. 


Back View. 
LADIES’ BASQUE. (TO BE MADE WITH SQUARE OR ROUND CORNERS, WITH THE 
SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED AND WITH THE OVERLAPPING FRONT 
BuTTONED TO THE TOP OR REVERSED IN A LAPEL.) 


(For Description see Page 30.) 


have fulness at the top and are prettily trimmed at the wrist. 
For dressy occasions silk, velvet or a combination of the two 
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Fieure No. 62 G.—This illustrates Lapigs' BasQquge-W AIst.—The 


pattern is No, 9584, price 1s. or 25 cents, 
(For Deacription see Page 81.) 


will usually be selected for the dress. Satin-finished 
cashmere, and novelty dress goods, as well as the 
standard weaves, may also be chosen and rendered 
effective by the application of trimming that will be 
in harmony with the goods and disposed in a way 
emphasizing the good points of the figure. 


—_———_- > —_—_—_ 
FiGgurE No. 65G.—LADIES’ RUSSIAN BLOUSE 
COAT. 


(For Tiluetration see Page 43.) 


Fievre No. 65G.—This represents a Ladies’ coat. 
The pattern, which is No. 9561 and costs Is. or 25 
cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and is illustrated in four 
views on page 33. 

This exceedingly dressy Russian coat is here pic- 
tured made of fine cloth in a rich mahogany shade 
that is subdued by the elaborate decoration of black 
braid. The fronts pouch softly over a metal belt 
and the right front is widened by a gore to lap to 
the left side in Russian style. This gore may be fold- 
ed back in a large revers. The back is seamless and 
smooth-titting; it may be plain or made ornamental 
by two applied box-plaits. The peplum is in two sec- 


tions that flare slightly at the back and front and it is laid in 
a box-plait near each back end. ( Two-seamsleeves box-plaited 
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at the top and a becoming Lafayette collar complete the coat. 
Velvet and fine broadcloth are the preferred materials 
for Russian coats. 
An aigrette and silk 
decorate the felt hat. 


—___~—____—. 


PRUSSIAN YACHT- 
ING CAP. (For 
LapDIEs, MISSES AND 
CHILDREN. ) 


(For Illustrations see 
Page 43.) 


No. 1552.—A smart 








Front View. Back View. 


Lapigs’ Basque, WITH POUCH FRONT. 
PEPLUM, LAPELS OR CAPS.) 


(For Description see Page 81.) 


Prussian yachting cap is here pictured made of white flannel. 
A circular top joined to a moderately deep side that is com- 
posed of two fitted sections forms the crown, which is joined 
to a band that fits the head closely. A narrow peak or visor 
edged with soutache is added at the front and the band is 
trimmed with three rows of soutache and a flat bow of ribbon 
placed at the left side. A row of the braid is also 
decorative along the seam joining the top and side. 

Cloth or flannel are used for the cap, which is an 
exceptionally jaunty style for yachting, golf, cycling, 
ete. Duck and crash are suitable for the warm season. 

We have pattern No. 1552 in seven sizes, from six 
to seven and a half, cap sizes, or from nineteen inches 
and a fourth to twenty-three inches and three-fourths, 
head measures. To make the cap for & person wearing 
& six and three-fourth cap or whose head measures 
twenty-one inches and a half, will require five-eighths 
of a yard of material twenty-seven or more inches 
wide, Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


i 


LADIES’ HOODS. (KxNown as THE IRISH PEASANT AND 
Gotr Hoops.) FOR CAPES, CLOAKS, WRAPS, Etc. 
(For Illustrations see Page 48.) 


No. 1558.—Two styles of hoods for capes, cloaks, 
Wraps, etc., are included in this pattern. One hood 
is round and is known as the Irish peasant hood. It 
is pictured made of cloth and lined with plain silk. 
The hood is shaped by a short dart seam at the cen- 
ter extending upward from tke outer edge, which is 
reversed by a plait at the ends. The upper edge is 
gathered and finished with a binding. 

The other hood is pointed and is called the golf 
hood. Cloth was used for its development and an 
effective lining of plaid silk was added. The hood is 
shaped by a center seam extending from the outer edge to the 
neck, and a plait in each end reverses the edge quite deeply. 


(To BE MapE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 


‘the figure smoothly at the top and below 
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These hoods may be made of'velvet or the coat material. 

We have pattern No. 1558 in three sizes, small, medium and 
large. In the medium size, the Irish peasant hood needs 
seven-eighths of a yard of goods twenty-two inches wide, with 
seven-eighths of a yard of silk twenty inches wide to line. 
The golf hood requires a yard and an eighth twenty-two 
inches wide, with a yard and an eighth of silk twenty inches 
wide to line. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents, 


ec recernene 


WORK APRON, WITH LARGE POCKET. (For HousEKEEPERS, 
SALESWOMEN, WAITRESSES, ETC.) 
(For Jllustrations see Page 48.) 


No. 1548.—A very practical apron for housekeepers, sales- 
women, waitresses, etc., is here shown made of 
butchers’ linen. <A large pocket-opening is shaped 
out at the right side and to its edges is sewed a capa- 
cious pocket for spoons, forks, clothespins, etc. The 
pocket is square at the bottom and consists of an 
upper and under section joined in seams along the 
sides and lower ends. The top of the pocket is gath- 
ered with the upper edge of the apron, which is fin- 
ished with a belt. The apron extends well to the sides 
and almost to the bottom of the dress. Gingham, 
black sateen or alpaca will be used for the apron. 

Pattern No, 1543 is in one size only, and, to make 
an apron jike it, requires two yards and a fourth 
of material thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 
5d. or 10 cents. 


——_________ 


LADIES’ SIX-GORED SKIRT. (To BE Lain Ix a DovUBLB 
Box—PLaiT OR GATHERED AT THE Back.) 
(For Tlustrations see Page 44.) 


No. 9581.—At figure No. 58G in this number of 
Toe Detrneator this skirt is 
again represented. 

This is a graceful, conserva- 
tive style of skirt; it is here 
pictured made of zibeline and 
is composed of six gores—a 
narrow front-gore, two gores at 
each side and a back-gore. The skirt fits 


the knee spreads gradually to flare at the 
bottom, where the width is about three 
yards and a half in the medium sizes. 
The fulness at the back may be laid in 








9537 
Front View. 
Lavies’ RussiaN BLovuse-Basquk. (To BE MADE WITH THE Back DRAWN 
TiaHt ON THE LINING OR SLIGHTLY POUCHED.) 

(For Description see Page 32.) 


Back View. 


a double box-plait that is narrow at the top and widens gradue 
ally towards the lower edge, or it may be taken up in gathers 
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with equally good effect. If desired, a small bustle or any 
preferred style of skirt extender may be used with this skirt. 





9584 


Front View. 


9584 


(For Description see Page 32.) 


The tendency to modify the width of all skirts meets with 
favor and decoration is quite generally applied. The materials 
suited to this mode are cashmere, cloth, cheviot and a long 
list of novelty weaves, and silk may be selected, as may also 
the fine camel’s-hair goods that are now popular. Flat bands, 
fur, ruffles of silk or ribbon and bands of open-work passe- 
menterie are recommended for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 9581 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the 
skirt for a lady of medium size, needs three yards and seven- 
eighths of goods forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 
1s. 8d. or 80 
cents. 





—-— 


Figure No. 66G. 
—LADIES’ RUS- 
SIAN BLOUSE- 
BASQUE. 
(For Illustration 

see Page 44.) 

Figure No. 
66 G.—This _ il- 
lustrates a La- 
dies’ blouse- 
basque. The pattern, 
which is No. 9587 and 
costs ls. or 25 cents, is 
in seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, and 
is differently portrayed 
on page 37. 

In this instance gray 
silk and royal-blue velvet 
form an effective and 
stylish combination in 
this smart blouse-basque. 
A smooth vest of velvet 
that pouches over with 
the fronts forms a shal- 
low round yoke at each 
side above the fronts and 
a round yoke is also seen 
above the back, which 
is slightly low at the top 
and has becoming fulness 
at the bottom. <A metal 
belt covers the joining of a smooth, double peplum that has 
rounding front ends and square back ends. The two-seam 








Front View. 





Back View. 
LADIES’ BASQUE-WaAIsT. (TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM OR CapPs.) 
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sleeves are formed in puffs that sustain smooth caps and lace 
frills fall from the wrists. Appliqué Jace and fancy braid are 
associated in the stylish dec- 
oration. The collar closes at 
the left side. The basque is 
closed along the left side of 
the vest and has a fitted lin- 
ing closed at the center of 
the front. 

This mode _ introduces 
charming new features that 
will best be brought out by 
combining velvet with silk, 
drap d@ été, Venetian cloth, 
serge or other pliable dress 
goods in plain colors or 
in fine checks or patterns. 
Elaborate trimming is not required, but a neat 
edge finish of braiding, lace bands, etc., is 
desirable. 


9584 


—_—_—_-> —___— 


LADIES’ SIX-GORED SKIRT. (To pe GATHERED 
OR FaN-PLAITED AT THE BACK.) 
(For Tllastrations vee Page 45.) 


No. 9571.—At figure No. 59 G in this number 
of Tue DetineaTor this skirt is again illustrated. 

There are many new ideas in skirts, and while 
the fan back is popular, gathers and box-plaits 
are equally favored, and the number of gores 
is a matter of individual fancy. The skirt 
here pictured made of camel’s-hair embodies six gores. The 
front-gore and the two gores at each side are perfectly smooth 
at the top and the fulness at the back may be laid in two 
backward-turning plaits at each side of the center in fan 
effect, or it may be collected in compact gathers, as preferred. 
The width at the bottom is about three yards and seven- 
eighths in the medium sizes. A small bustle or any kind of 
skirt extender may be worn. 

The fashionable novelty goods, cashmere, cloth, serge, 
cheviot and camel’s-hair weaves will be chosen for the skirt, 
and decoration such as braiding, fur bands, silk cord or 
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Front View. Back View. 

Lapies’ Russian BLouse—WaA 1ST, WITH PEPLUM AND CAP8 THAT MAY 
BE PLAIN OR IN Square OB Rotnpd Tass. (To BE Worn 
with THE Fronrs LAPPED OR REVERSED AND MADE 
with THe Back PLAIN OR IN YOKE EFFECT.) 


(For Description see Page 88.) 


passementerie ornaments may be applied if a dressy effect 
is sought, although the gracefulness of the mode is suffi- 
ciently attractive to obviate the necessity for garniture. 

We have pattern No. 9571 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the skirt requires four yards and three-fourths 
of material forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 8d. 
or 80 cents. 
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LADIES’ TWO-SEAM SLEEVE, GATH- 
ERED AT THE TOP. (For Coats, 
JACKETS, ETC.) 

("or Illustrations see Page 45.) 

No. 1557.—An up-to-data s\eove for 
coats, jackets, etc., is here illustrated. Ii 
is shaped by two seams and has a fash- 
ionable amount of fulness, which is col 
lected in gathers at the top. It defines 
the outline of the arm in the way now 
approved. Two rows of machine-stitch- 
ing finish it at the wrist in tailor style. 

roadcloth, melton, diagonal, cheviot, 

fancy coating or any material suitable 

for coats and jackets will be appropriate 

for this sleev2. <A braid decoration or 

oe rows of fancy stitching at the 
st will be quite satisfactory. 

We have pattern No. 1557 in seven 
sizes for ladies from ten to sixteen inches, 
- arm measure, measuring the arm about an 
inch below the bottom of the arm’s-eye. 
To make a pair of sleeves for a lady whose 
arm measures eleven inches as described, 
needs one yard of goods fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


——— 


LADIES’ ONE-SEAM SLEEVE. (To BE 


LAID IN Five Box—PLAITS OR GATHERED 
AT THE Top.) FOR COATS, 
JACKETS, ere. 

(For Illustrations see Page 45.) 


No. 1544.—This handsome sleeve for 
coats, jackets, etc., is of approved out- 
lincs and is shaped with only an inside 
seam. It stands out fashionably at the 
top, where it may be laid in five box- 
plaits or gathered, and below it fits the 
arm with comfortable closeness. 

Plush, velvet and all coatings may be 
use for this sleeve and the finish will 
accord with the remainder of the gar- 
ment. 

We have pattern No. 1544 in seven 
sizes for ladies from ten to sixteen inches, 
arm measure, measuring the arm about 
an inch below the bottom of the arm’s- 
eye. For a lady whose arm measures 
eleven inches as described, a pair of 
sleeves requires seven-eighths of a yard 
of material fifty-four inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ TWO-SEKAM DRESS SLEEVE, 
HAVING THE UPPER PART DRAPED 
IN A BUTTERFLY PUFF AT THE 
TOP. (To BE FINISHED PLAIN AT THE WRIST 

OR WITH A FANCY CuFF.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 46.) 


No. 1569.—A charming sleeve is here 
pictured. It is made over a coat-shaped 
lining and is shaped by twoseams. The 
upper portion is gathered at the top and 
is gracefully draped ina buttertly puff by 
ashort apright row of shirring at the cen- 
ter, the shirring being covered by a strap 
of ribbon. The wrist may be finished 
plain or completed with a fancy cuff in 
two sections that are shaped in points 
and lined with silk, one section being 
turned up at the front of the arm and the 
other falfing over the hand at the back. 

Plain or fancy cloth, serge, cashmere, 
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Figure No. 63G.—This illustrates Lapres’ Eventne TomLette.—The patterns are Ladies’ 
Yoke-Waist No. 9560, price 1s. or 25 cents; und Skirt No. 9465, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see Page 33.) 


velvet, étamine and poplin may be used to develop this style ten to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about 


and silk or ribbon will decorate it prettily. 


We have pattern No. 1569 in seven sizes for ladies from arm measures eleven ine 


an inch below the bottom of as desgribed For a lady whose 


“OUVAC pair of sleeves 


es 
Igitized by ‘ 
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Front View. Back View. 


LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST. 
CHECKS, ETC. 
(For Description see Page 3.) 


requires a yard and an eighth of material forty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


——____<—_____ 


LADIES’ TUCKED DRESS SLEEVE. (To BE FINISHED PLAIN OR 
IN VENETIAN STYLE OR WITH A FANoY CuFF.) 
(For Dlustrations see Page 46.) 


No. 1545.—This sleeve is novel in style and is shaped by 
two seams and mounted on a coat-shaped lining. Three 
groups of five tucks are taken up in both the upper and under 
portion and above the highest group the sleeve is formed in a 
short puff by gathers at the top. The wrist may be finished plain 
or in Venetian points or it may be completed with a cuff that 
is in two circular sections, one of which turns up at the front 
of the arm, while the other falls over the hand at the back. 

The sleeve may be inserted in any fanciful bodice of silk or 
wool goods, plain materials being most effective. 

We have pattern No. 1545 in seven sizes for Jadies from ten 
to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm 
about an inch below the bottom of the arm’s-eye. 
For a lady whose arm measures eleven inches as 
described, a pair of sleeves needs a yard and 
a fourth of material forty-four inches wide. 
Price of pat- 
tern, 5d. or 10 
cents. 


ee eed 


LADIES’ CIR- 
CULAR SKIRT, 
WITH SLIGHT- 
EST POSSIBLE 
FULNESS AT 
THe TOP. (To 
BE Mabvkz IN 
Two SECTIONS 
JOINED AT THE 
CENTER OF THE 
FRONT AND 
BacK OR IN ONE 
SECTION WITH A 
SEAM ONLY aT 
THE BACK, AND 
WITH OR WITRH- 
out A Five—-Gor- 
ED Foun— 
DATION—SKIRT.) 


(For llustrations 
see Page 46.) 


No. 9562.—An 





Front View. 


(To BE MADE BIAS OR STRAIGHT.) DESIRABLE FOR PLAIDS, 
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LADIES’ JACKET-BLOUSE. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


sections joined in a seam at 
the center of the front and 
back or in one section witha 
seam only at the back. Made 
in two sections it is exceed- 
ingly effective in plaid goods, 
as illustrated, the plaid being 
perfectly matched at the cen- 
ter-front seam. It hangs in 
graceful ripples at the sides 
below the hips and in dee 
flutes at the back, althoug 
there isno more fulness at the 
top than is necessary to fit it 
at the belt. The flare toward the bottom is ex- 
ceedingly stylish. The skirt measures about 
four yards round at the foot in the medium 
sizes and may be made with or without a foun- 
dation skirt, which comprises five gores. The 
foundation skirt is rendered smooth-fitting at 
the top by two darts in the front-gore and two 
in each side-gore and is gathered at the back; 
it measures three yards and a fourth round at 
the foot in the medium sizes. A small bustle 
or any style of skirt extender may be worn 
with this skirt. 

Plaid cheviot, serge and veloars, mixed Scotch 
cheviot in checks, poplin, drap d’ été and nov- 
elty goods in silk-and-wool mixtures will de- 
velop this style. Trimming may be added to harmonize with 
the decoration of a special bodice or a simple braid decoration 
may be added when the skirt is made up separately. 

We have pattern No. 9562 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. For a lady of 
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Back View. 


Front View. 


TO THE THROAT OR OPEN TO THE BELT.) 
(For Description see Page 34.) 





(THE FRONTS MAY BE Maps WITH oR WirTHovut RRvERS 
AND ARRANGED TO Cross OR MKET AT THE WAIST AND TO CLOSE 


extremely graceful novelty in circular skirts is here illustrated medium size, the skirt needs four yards of goods forty-four 
made of plaid woollen goods. The skirt may be madeintwo inches wide. Price of pattern, Is, 8d. or.80 cents. 
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LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT. (To BE Box-PLaitED OR GaTH- 
ERED AT THE BACK.) 
(For Diustrations see Page 47.) 


No. 9570.—By referring to figure No. 57G in this magazine, 
this skirt may be seen differently developed. 

The skirt here pictured made of camel’s-hair is of stylish 
width and exceedingly graceful in shape. It comprises seven 
ce The front-gore and side-gores tit the figure closely as 

r down as the knee and expand below to produce a moderate 
flare at the bottom, where the skirt measures about three 
yards and three-fourths round in the medium sizes. The 
fulness at the back may be peer or laid in two small 
box-plaits that roll stylishly. ith this skirt a small bustle 
or any kind of skirt oxtender may be worn. 

Almost all of the fashionable dress ~oods are available for a 
skirt of this style and ruffles of the material, bands of velvet, 
far, ee or many rows of braid may decorate it 
tastefully. 


We have pattern No. 9570 in nine sizes for ladies froin 
twenty to thirty-cix inches, waist measure. To make the 
skirt for a lady of medium size, will require four yards 
of goods forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. 


or 80 cents. ‘ 
————$ $< —_____- 


LADIES’ TWO-SEAM DRESS SLEEVE. 
RopsakT SLEEVE.) 
(For Dluetrations see Page 47.) 


No. 1564.—This picturesque sleeve, known as the Amy 
Robesart sleeve, is suited to a wide range of fabrics and may 
be added to any style of gown or waist. It is exceedingly 
effective in a combination of two materials or colors and is 
made over a coat-shaped lining. <A short puff that is gathered 


(KNOWN AS THE AMY 





Lapigs’ COLLARETTE. 
AND WORN WITH COATS, JACKETS, ETC.) KNOWN 4S 

THE SONTAG COLLARETTE. 

(For Description see Page 35.) 


at the upper 
and lower edges 
ia arranged on 
the lining and is 
prettily display- 
ed between u 

right straps in 
which the up- 
per portion of 





the sleeve is bp : : 

cut at the top. e. eo 

The sleeve fits : me a 

the arm closely ener 1560 eee e due 

and may be fanies’ Contars AND LAPELS. (For DouBLE-BREASTED AND 
plain at the SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUES, ETC.) 


wrist or round- 
ed prettily at 
the inside seam 
and decorated with a doubled silk frill of moderate depth. 


(For Description see Page 35.) 





Back View. 
(To EXTEND TO THE BELT oR A LITTLE BELOW THE BELT 
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| 1555 
LaAbIEs’ SAILOR COLLARS. (FOR Basques, ETC.) 
(For Description see Page $88.) 


for the sleeve and gimp, braid and passementerie 
may ornament it at the wrist or a plain finish of 
miachine-stitching may be given it. 

We have pattern No. 1564 in seven sizes for 
ladies from ten to sixteen inches, arm measur 3, 
measuring the arm about an inch below the bot- 
tom of the arm’s-eye. To make a pair of sleeves 
for a lady whose arm measures eleven inches as 
described, requires three-fourths of a yard of dress 
goods forty inches wide, with a yard and a fourth 
of silk twcnty inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. 


or 10 cents. 4 
eS 








LADIES’ TWO-SEAM DRESS SLEEVE, WITH 
TRIPLE CAP. (To BE MabE WiTH oR WITH- 
OUT THE MOUSQUETAIRE PORTION.) 
(For Litustrations see Page 47.) 


No. 1549.—This sleeve is a notably pretty style 
for sheer fabrics and also for dress goods of all 
kinds. It may be made up with a mousquetaire 
upper portion or with a plain apr portion. The 
mousquetaire portion is gathered at its side edges 
and three lengthwise tuck-shirrings are made all 
the way from the wrist to the top at the outside 
of the arm, the tuck-shirrings spreading slightly 
toward the top. Three frill caps edged with knife- 
plaitings fluff out stylishly on the sleeve, and the 
wrist is trimmed with a lace frill that is continued 
along the edges of a short slash made at the back. 
The wrist may be plain, if preferred. 

The sleeve may be inserted in dressy or simple 
bodices. The wrist will usually be trimmed as in 
this instance and the caps may be decorated with 
gimp or insertion. Knife-plaitings also could be 
prettily used in trimming a sleeve of this stylo; 
the plaitings could be headed by narrow gimp. 
A row of narrow Valenciennes lace edged the 
four frills on a sleeve of blue silk, the lace stand- 
ing out with the frills and producing an exquisitel 
dainty effect. Wide lace to match edged the caps and trimm 


Silk and velvet or wool dress goods and silk may be used the wrist. On a sleeve made/with.a plain upper portion this 
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portion was trimmed from shoulder to wrist with rows of 
two-inch insertion arranged in points. The insertion could 


have been alternated with frills of edging to match. 
We have pattern No. 1549 in seven sizes for ladies from 


Ficure No. 64G.—This illustrates Lavres’ Princess Dress—The pattern is No. 9549, price 


ls. 6d. or 35 cents. 


(For Description see Page 38.) 


ten to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about 
an inch below the bottom of the arm’s-eye. To make a pair 





THE DELINEATOR. 


of sleeves with the mousquetaire portion for a Jady whose 
arm measures eleven inches as described, will require two 
yards of material thirty inches wide; a pair of sleeves with- 
out the mousquetaire portion will need a yard and five-eighths 
of goods thirty inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


————-~@> 


LADIES’ TWO-SKAM DRESS 
SLEEVE, HAVING THE UPPER 
PART DRAPED IN 
A SMALL PUFF AT THE TOP. 
(For Llustrations see Page 48.) 

No. 1551.—A very pretty style of 
sleeve is here shown. It has two 
seains and the upper portion is draped 
in a small puff at the top by gathers 
at the upper edge and three dowpn- 
ward-turning plaits in each side ede. 
A coat-shaped lining supports the 
sleeve and the wrist may be plain or 
shaped in two square tabs and finished 
with a frill of lace. 

A shape like this with the fulness 
raised on the shoulder so that the con- 
tour of the arm is displayed nearly all 
the way is admirable for velvet, heavy 
cloth or rich silks like poult de soie, 
Jjleur de velours, Renaissance moiré, 
etc. When made with the edge in tabs 
the sleeve will usually be finished with 
a wrist frill of silk or lace. Upright 
rows of ribbon arranged in pointed 
cuff outline form a stylish decoration 
for plain sleeves. 

e have pattern No. 1551 in seven 
sizes for ladies from ten to sixteen in- 
ches, arm measure, measuring the arm 
about an inch below the bottom of the 
arm’s-eye. To make a pair of sleeves 
for a Jady whose arm measures eleven 
inches as described, needs one yard of 
goods forty-four inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ TWO-SEAM DRESS 
SLEEVE. (To BE MAabE WITH OR 
WitTnoct TUcks.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 48.) 

No. 1578.—This sleeve will develop 
prettily in any soft or sheer texture. 
It is shaped by two seams and the up- 
per portion is formed in three groups 
of five tucks, the lowest group cross- 
ing the arm diagonally. If preferred, 
the upper portion may be plain. The 
sleeve is made over a coat-shaped 
lining and has a short gathered puff 
at the top. A frill cap that may be 
plain or formed in three tucks at the 
lower edge fluffs out prettily on the 
puff. The wrist is trimmed with a 
frill of lace that is continued along 
the edges of a short slash made at 
the outside of the arm. 

The sleeve may be inserted in either 
dressy or plain bodices and the puff 
or cap could be of velvet: or satin to 
match the small accessories of the 
bodice. Trimming could be arranged 
between the groups of tucks. 

We have pattern No. 1573 in seven 
sizes for ladies from ten to sixteen in- 
ches, arm measure, measuring the arm 
about an inch below the bottom of 
the arm’s-eye. For a lady whose arm 
measures eleven inches, as described, 
a pair of sleeves will require a yard and seven-eighths of goods 
forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents, 
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Fieure No. 65 G.—This illustrates LADIEs’ 


SIAN BLOUSE-Coat.—The pattern is 
No. 9561, price 18. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 36.) 


the seam. The circular 
portions are smoothly 
fitted at the top by darts 
and the back edges of the 
circular sides are joined 
to the back-goresin seams 
that are concealed by the 
arrangement of fulness, 
which may be gathered 
orformed in two back- 
ward-turning, overlap- 
ping plaits at each side 
of the center seam, the 
plaits expanding gradu- 
ally in fan effect. The 
Width at the foot is 
about four yards round 
in the medium sizes. 
Although checked, fig- 
ured, striped and plaid 
goods are favored for 
the skirt, the standard 
Weaves of dress goods 
ate also approved and 
plaid silk may be used. 
We have pattern No. 
#582 in nine sizes for 
ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist 
measure. To make the 
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LADIES’ FOUR- 
PIECE SKIRT, 
HAVING 
CIRCULAR 
SIDES JOINED 
IN A CEN- 
TER—-FRONT 
SEAM. (To BE 
GATHERED OR 
PLAITED AT THE 
Back.) SPE- 
CIALLY DE- 
SIRABLE FOR 
PLAIDS, 
STRIPKS, ETC. 
oes 

No. 9582.— 
Other views of 
this skirt are 

iven at figure 

o. 60G and 
figure D7 in 
this magazine. 

The skirt is 
highly com- 
mended _ tor 
plaid and strip- 
ed goods, a gay 
Scotch plaid be- 
ing illustrated 
in this instance. 
It is composed 
of four sections 
—two narrow 
back-gores and 
two wide circu- 


lar sides that 
are joined in a 
seam at the 
center of the 
front, the plaid 
being accurate- 
ly matched 


(For Description see Page 37.) 


Lapigs’ Hoops, (KNowN as THE IRISH PEASANT 
AND GOLF Hoops.) For Capes, 


CLOAKS, WRAPS, ETC. 
(For Description see Page 37.) 


skirt in medium size, needs three yards and three-fourths of 
goods forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 80 cents. 


JANUARY, 1898. 
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LADIES’ GATHERED AND RIPPLE SLEEVE-CAPS. 
(For Diustrations see Page 49.) 


No. 1562.—Sleeve caps are still popular accessories of dress 
bodices and are seen in all sorts of effects. Two varieties are 
here shown. One cap is composed of three graduated sec- 
tions that fall upon the sleeve in ripples due entirely. to the 
circular shaping. The other is also formed of three sections. 
that are graduated in size, but these sections are gathered at 
the top and rest in full fluffy folds upon the sleeve. <A row of 
velvet ribbon at the edges is very effective on both styles. 

These caps may match the remainder of the bodice or may 
be of velvet, fancy silk or satin to accord with a belt or any 
other small accessory of the bodice. 

We have pattern No. 1562 in three sizes, small, medium and 
large. In the mediunn size, the ripple cap for a pair of sleeves 
needs three-fourths of a yard of goods twenty-two inches 
wide; the gathered cap for a pair of sleeves requires one yard 
of goods twenty-two inches w: e. Price of pattern, 3d. or 5 


cents. 
SS Ss See 


LADIES’ TWO-SEAM DRESS SLEEVE, WITH A CAP THAT 
MAY BE SQUARE OR ROUND OR IN TABS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 49.) 


No. 1568.—This smart sleeve has a coat-shaped lining and 
is made with two seams. The upper 
portion is formed in a puff at the top 
-by gathers at the upper edge and for 
a short distance along the side edges, 
and a smooth cap that may be square, 
round or shaped in two square tabs 
stands out on the puffs. <A pretty 
finish is a row of gimp at the edges. 

All seasonable goods of silk or wool 
texture may be chosen for this sleeve, 
and the cap may be of a contrasting 
color. Braid, lace bands and edging 
are appropriate for trimming. 

We have pattern No. 1568 in seven 
sizes for ladies from ten to sixteen in- 
ches, arm measure, measuring the arm 
about an inch below the bottom of the 
arm’s-eye. To make a pair of sleeves 
for alady whose 
arin 
eleven 
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1552 
(For LADIES, MISSES AND 
CHILDREN.) 
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WorK APRON, WITH LARGE Pocket. (For Hovuse- 
KEEPERS, SALESWOMEN, WAITRESSES, ETO.) 


(For Description see Page 87.) 


as described, will require seven-eighths of a lyard of material 


forty-four inches wide.;7Price ‘of! pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


LADIES’ TWO-SEAM DRESS SLEEVE. (To HAVE FIVE OR 


‘ 


Fewer Fouips at THE Top.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 49.) 


No. 1570.—A novel and attractive sleeve is here repre- 


sented. 


It is shaped by two seams and fits the arm closely 


all the way. LEncircling the sleeve at the top are five smooth 
folds that have their ends joined under the arm. The folds 
stand out from the sleeve in a most attractive way. Fewer 
folds may be used, if preferred, three being very effective. A 
row of narrow ribbon heads each fold and conceals its sewing 
to the sleeve. A full frill of lace headed by a wrinkled ribbon 





Laptes’ S1x—Gorep Skrrt. (To pe LAID INA 
DouBLE Box—PLAIt OR GATHERED 


two tabs that may be round or square. 
The other is larger and may be plain or in 
three tabs that may be round or square, 
the ‘different effects being illustrated. <A 
row of gimp on the edges is very effective 


that is prettily bowed at the 
back of the arm is a dainty 
decoration for the wrist. 
We have pattern No. 1570 
in seven sizes for ladies from 
ten to sixteen inches, arm 
measure, measuring the arm 
about an inch below the bot- 
tomofthe arm’s-eye. [Fora 
lady whose arm measures 
eleven inches as described, 
a pair of sleeves needs a yard 
and three-eighths of goods 
forty-four inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


LADIES’ PLAIN AND TAB 
SLEEVE CAPS. 


(For Illustrations see Page 49.) 


No. 1561.—These sleeve 
caps may be 
used with 

< SQ any stvle of 

| dress sleeve. 

One style is 

quite small 

and may be 

“a plain or in 










9581 
Side-—Front View. 


AT THE BACK.) 


(For Description see Page 37.) 


as a decoration. 
We have pattern No. 1561 in three sizes, 





9581 
Side-Back View, 



































Figure No. 66G.—This illustrates Lapres’ Rus- 
SIAN BLovusE-BasQuE.—The pattern is 
No. 9537, price ls. or 25 cents. 
(For Description see Page 38.) 


small, medium and 
large. In the medium 
size, a pair of either 
style of cap requires 
three-eighths of a yard 
of goods twenty inch- 
es wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 3d. or 5 cents. 


a i a ee 


LADIES’ FANCY 
SLEEVE-CAPS. 
(For Illustrations see 
Page 0.) 

No. 1563.—Two 
styles of very pretty 
sleeve caps are here 
illustrated. They are 
trimmed at the lower 
edges with a doubled 
silk ruffle headed by 
a row of passemen- 
terie. One style shapes 
three points at the 
lower edge and falls 
in ripples, while the 
other is smooth and is 
curved deeply at the 
lower edge to shape a 


FASHIONS FOR 


Any material from which the dress is made will be suitable - 
for the sleeve caps and lace, braid, gimp, narrow velvet and 


satin ribbon will decorate them prettily. 


We have pattern No. 1568 in three sizes, small, medium and 
large. In the medium size, a pair of either style of cap 
needs a fourth of a yard of goods thirty or more inches wide. 


Price of pattern, 8d. or 5 cents. 





LADIES’ CIRCULAR BELL SLEEVES, PLAIN AND SLIGHTLY 


GATHERED AT THE TOP. (For Coats, Wraps, ETC.) 
(For Itestrations see Page 50.) 


No. 1542.—The graceful] bell sleeves here illustrated are for 


coats, jackets, wraps, etc., and may be used alone or over 
close-fitting sleeves. They are of circular shaping, with a 
seam under the arm, and may be smooth or have slight gath- 
ers at the top, as preferred, both styles being included in the 
pattern and both effects illustrated; they hang in graceful 
rippling folds and have a good sweep at the lower edge. 
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Side-Front View. 
Lapres’ Stx—Gorep Saretr. (To pe GATHERED OR 
PAN-PLAITED AT THE BACK.) 

(For Description see Page 38.) 


Velvet, cheviot, box cloth, melton or any 
fabric from which the coat or wrap is made 
will satisfactorily develop this style of sleeve 
and braid and fur of any admired sort may 
be used for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1542 in three sizes, 
small, medium and large. In the medium 
size, a pair of sleeves needs a yard and a half 


of material fifty-four inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
a 
uavibs SBYARATS BUSTLE AND HIP 
PADS. 


(For Illustrations see Page 50.) 


No. 1573.—A bustle and hip pads that are 
made are here pictured made of cambrio and hair- 
eloth. e bustle and pads may be worn together or separ- 
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ately, as preferred. The 
bustle consists of five gores 
cut from the hair-cloth and 
lined with the cambric; the 
edges are bound with tape 
and the gores are joined to- 
gether and to a aa 
smooth foundation to stan 
out in rolling flutes. A bind- 
ing of tape and tie-strings 
finish the bustle at the top. 
Each hip pad is composed 
of asmooth under-part and a 
dart-fitted upper part joined 
together; it is rounding at 
the lower edge and loosely 
padded with curled hair to 
give the proper size. The 
pads are connected bya bind- 
ing of tape at the top, the 





1557 


LaDrgs’ TWO-SEAM SLEEVE, GATH- 
ERED aT THE Top. (FOR 
Coats, JACKETS, ETC.) 


(For Description see Page 89.) 





1544 


1544 
Lapies’ One—Sram SLEEVE. (To BE Lam 
is Five Box-PLarts OR GATHERED AT 
ruk Top.) For Coats, JACK&TS, ETO. 


(For Description see Page 39.) 


tape being left long 
enough to form tie- 


strings. 

A book at each side 
of the center of the 
binding both on the 
bustle and dip pads is 
to be fastened to a cor- 
responding eye sewed 
to the skirt band. 

The most appro- 
priate materials for 
these bustles and hip 

ads are cambric, mus- 
in and silesia in com- 
bination with hair- 
cloth. 

Pattern No. 1572 
is in one size only. 
The hip pads need 
half a yard of mate- 
rial twenty-seven in- 
ches wide and the 
bustle half a yard of 


: hair-cloth eighteen in- 
ches wide, with half 8 yard of material twenty-seven inches 
wide. Price-of pattern, 8d., or 5 cents. 
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AND HIP PADS 
IN ONE. 


(For Illustrations see 
Page 50.) 

No. 1571.—The 

resent fashions 

ave created a de- 

mand for padding 

devices and the 

need is excellently 

met by the bustle 

and hip pads here 

illustrated. Cam- 

bric and hair-cloth 

; are combined in 

LADIES’ Two-SEAM the construction. 

Dress Sueeve, Havine A  smooth-fitting 

THE UppeR Part portion of cambric 

DRAPED IN A Butrer— forms the founda- 
FLY PUFF AT THE 





1569 


Top. (To Be Fryisnep Prams at tur Wrist 
OR WITH A Fancy CUFF.) 


(For Description see Page 39.) 





1545 on 
1545 
Lapies’ TUCKED DRESS SLEEVE. 
(To BE FINISHED PLAIN OR 
IN VENETIAN STYLE OR WITH A 
Fancy Curr.) 
(For Description see Page 40.) 


tion, and upon it are 
mounted the bustle 
and pads. The bustle 
is formed of five nar- 
row gores of the hair- 
cloth, each gore being 
lined with the cam- 
bric and bonnd at the 
edges with tape. They 
are joined together 
and to the lining so 
as tostand out in firm 
flutes. At each side 
of the bustle is arrang- 
ed the upper side of a 
hip pad, which is shap- 
ed by a dart at the 
top and padded with 
curled hair to give the 
desired size. A bind- 
ing of tape completes 


Side-Fronit View. 


LADIES’ BUSTLE back are hooked to corresponding eyes sewed to the skirt band. 


Muslin, cambrio and silesia combined with hair-cloth, with 
tape for a completion, are favored materials for this purpose. 
attern No. 1571 is in one size only. To make a bustle and 
hip pad like it, needs half a yard of hair cloth eighteen 
inches wide, with three-fourths of a yard of material twenty- 
seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 8d. or 5 cents, 


—_—_—— 


LADIES’ SHORT PETTICOAT, HAVING A SHALLOW YOKE, 
AND A FULL SKIRT WITH STRAIGHT LOWER EDGE 
FOR HEMSTITCHING, EMBROIDERY, ETC. 

(For Dlustration eee Page 50.) 


No. 1554.—A dainty short petticoat is here shown made of 
ale-blue embroidered flannel, with the yoke of pale-blue silk. 
he skirt portion is straight, so that it may be cut from em- 

broidered goods or finished with a hemstitched hem or with 
embroidery, etc.; it is gathered at the top and joined to a 
shallow round yoke that fits with perfect smoothness, The 
yoke is closed at the back with button-holes and buttons and 
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Side-Back View. 
LADIES’ CIRCULAR SKIRT, WITH SLIGHTEST PosstBLtzE 
FULNESS AT THE Top. (TO BE MapDE In Two 
SECTIONS JOINED AT THE CENTER OF THE FRONT 
AND Back, OR IN ONE SECTION WITH A SEAM 
ONLY AT THE BACK AND WITH OR WITHOUT A 
FivE-GOoRED FoUNDATION-SKIRT,) 
(For Description see Page 40.) 


feather-stitching ornaments its upper and 
lower edges. 

Petticoats made up in this style of fine 
flannel in white orin pale tints, embroidered 
or finished at the bottom with a deep hem 
headed by feather-stitching or hemstitching 
are dainty. Oanton flannel, flannelette, 
eider-down and cambric may also be used. 


for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. For a lady of medium size, 


We have pattern No. 1554 in nine sizes 


the top, the tape being 
left long enough to 


form tie-strings for adjusting the bustle and pads about the 


inches wide. 


the petticoat, except the yoke, requires two 
yards and five-eighths of material having 
a border decoration twenty-five or more 


The yoke will need half a yard of goods 
waist. Two hooks fastened to the binding at the center of the twenty inches wide. Price of pattefn, 10d. or 20 cents. 


FASHIONS FOR 


SOME POPULAR RUSSIAN MODES. 
(For Illustrations eee Page 6.) 


To say that the Russian fashions have established their right 
to be considered the most popular outside garments is but 
to confirm the prophecy of .the early Winter and acknowl- 
edge that the practical lines on which they are formed are so 
graceful and worthy of acceptance as to invite universal ap- 
proval. The length of the Winter coat varies, but the double- 
breasted closing, broad revers, peplums and circular skirt- 
portions are features conspicuous in every assortment shown 
either in illustrations or in the shops. 

A Russian blouse coat or jacket made of beige cloth and 
trimmed effectively with braid has a ribbon belt and a soft 
twist of ribbon at the neck. It is shaped by pattern No. 9561, 
in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, price ls. or 25 cents. Fulness is arranged at the bot- 
tom of the front to pouch over in Russian style and the right 
front is widened by a gore that may be lapped to the left 
shoulder, as illustrated, or turned back in a revers. A circular 
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collar and shapely sleeves are 
features that contribute to the 
good effect of the whole. 

A popular shade of brown 
whipcord is the material used 
for the stylish double-breasted 
Russian blouse-coat shaped by 
pattern No. 9546, in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust measure, price 
1s. or 25 cents. The revers, 
sleeves and collar are attractively 
decorated with braid. The fronts 
and back pouch over a smooth 
belt and the pattern permits of 
considerable variation. A cir- 
cular peplum lengthens the coat, 
which may be made in one of 
two lengths and with one or two 
revers, A Medici storm collar 
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1564 


Lapres’ Two-SEAM DRESS 
SLEEVE. (KNOWN AS THE AMY 
ROBSART SLEEVE.) 


(For Description see Page 41.) 
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Side-Front View. 
Laptes’ Seven—Gorep Skirt. (To pe Box—PLAITEeD 
OR GATHERED AT THE Back.) 


(For Description see Page 41.) 


peplum lengthens it, and a Lafayette collar 
and hox-plaited sleeves complete the garment. 

There are shown two views of the jacket- 
blouse shaped by pattern No. 9539, in seven 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inch- 
es, bust measure, price 1s. or 25 cents. One 
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Lapirvs’ Two-Seam Dress SLEEVE, 

S s\ with TRIPLE Cap. (TO BE 

VES SS Mabe WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
SS MOUSQUETAIRE PORTION.) 


(For Description see Page 41.) 


completes the neck. 

A double-breast- 
ed Russian coat 
with circular side- 
skirts is shaped by 
pattern No. 9506, 
in seven sizes for 
ladies from thirty 


view illustrates the garment made up with SS SS to forty-two inch- 
tevers, the other without. Provision is made SS SS GK es, bust measure, 

the pattern for practical variations in the S SS SK vrice ls. 8d. or 80 
method of closing. Ruby velvet and chin- \ S \ cents. Whipcord is 
chilla fur are combined in one instance and S N the material pic- 
blue cloth with Astrakhan and braid for dec- S S N tured in the coat; 
oration are shown in the other, a fancy belt S SN the revers and col- 
being worn with both styles. ‘ lar are of fur and 

Aremarkably stylish Russian blouse-coat = braid and buttons 
made of myrtle-green cloth and decorated Jo70 fancifully arranged 
with braid is shaped by pattern No. 9516, in Side-Back View form the decora- 


seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, and costing 1s. 8d. or 
80 cents. The fronts lap widely and the closing is made at the 
left side in true Russian style. A circular peplum, Lafayette 


warm weight and weave. 


tion. This mode is 
eminently well suit- 


ed to the heavy, fleece-lined coatings and durable cheviots of 
For very dressy. wear-velvet, corded 
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LADIES’ TWO-SEAM DRESS 
SLEEVE, HAVING THE Uppgr 
Part DRAPED IN «a SMALL 
PUFF AT THE Top, 


(For Description see Page 49.) 
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A graceful Russian 
blouse-jacket with remov- 
able chemisette is made 
of green velvet and deco- 
rated with fur, fancy orna- 
ments at each-side of the 
closing and a handsome 
belt. The fronts are turned 
back in lapels and shapely 
sleeves and a circular 
peplum are commendable 
features. The garment is 
shaped by pattern No. 
9579, in seven sizes for 
ladies from thirty to for- 
ty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure, price 1s. or 25 cents. 

A Russian frock coat of 
brown cloth with vest of 
tan cloth all over braided, 
is shaped by pattern No. 
9551, in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, 
price ls. 8d. or 30 cents. 
Braid borders the revers, 


LapIEs’ Two-Seam 
DRESS SLEEVE. 
(TO BE Maps Wrru 
OR WitHouT 
TUCKS.) 

(For Description see 
Page 42.) 
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silk and plush may be chosen, with 
some fur for decoration. Less dressy 
coats are decorated with braid and 
buttons. 

The coat shaped by pattern No. 
9548, in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure, price 1s. 3d. or 80 cents, 
is one of the popular three-quarter 
lengths, although the pattern makes 
provision for shorter lengths. A new 
shade of blue in the smooth-faced 
cloth is used for the garment and 
fur, ribbon and jet provide rich dec- 
oration. The fronts are crossed in 
surplice fashion below the bust and 
open above over a removable shield 
that is ornamented becomingly. 
The shaw] collar of fur crosses with 
the fronts and is deep and round at 
the back. 
The two- 
seam sleeves 
are of stylish 
width, and 
finished with 
fur cuffs. 






















Side-Front View. 


collar and cuffs and adorns the belt. The coat may be made 
in three-quarter length or in shorter lengths, as preferred. 


FASHIONABLE WAISTS. 
(For Niustrations see Page 10.) 


The adoption of the blouse-waist is universal but its diversity 
saves it from monotony. There may be a yoke, guimpe, vest or 
peplum attachment to the blouse or it may be trimmed simply or 
in all the elaboration of gold braid, sequins, embroidery, jet and 
spangles, yet it will be equally fascinating to maid or matron. 
Whether it be for day or evening wear, its pouch front or blouse 
droop will proclaim it a real or modified Russian style, in which 
case a belt of simple or elaborate make will be a necessary 
adjunct. 

Excellent illustrations of current styles in waists are shown. 
The selection of colors and combinations must be made with a 
view to their suitability to the complexional type of the wearer, 
as well as to the occasion for which the mode is intended. 
With the single exception noted, each pattern mentioned costs 
1s. or 25 cents. 

A waist that invites a combination of colors and materials 
and is in remarkably good taste for street wear under a collar- 


Side-Back View. 


Lapigs’ Four-PIecE SKIRT, HAVING COIROULAR 
SIDES JOINED IN A CENTER-FRONT SEAM. (TO 
BE GATHERED OR PLAITED AT THE Back.) SPE- 
CIALLY DESIRABLE FOR PLAIDS, STRIPES, ETC. 


(For Description see Page 43.) 


ette of fur is shaped by pattern No. 95387, 
in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to for- 
ty-two inches, bust measure. ru cloth 
and green velvet are combined in the mode 
and silk cord ornaments and fancy gimp 
provide the decoration. The fronts sepa- 
rate all the way down to reveal a narrow 
vest of velvet that is shaped to form @ 
shallow yoke at the top; at the waist the 
garment pouches all round over the belt, 
below which is a double circular peplum. 
The vest cioses at the left side and the 
lining closes at the center of the front. 
Smooth, round caps stand out over the 
sleeves, which are formed to givea puff 
effect at the top. 
Striped and plain silk ts used with vel- 
vet for making this basque and a-fancy belt and handsome 
provide the decoration, The, basque) is )shaped by pattern No. 


re mm 


FASHIONS FOR 


9540, in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. The fronts open with q flare toward the shoulders 
over a full vest and are turned back in stylish revers. The vest 
pouches with the fronts in the approved way and a circular pep- 
lum, smooth sleeve-caps and stylishly shaped sleeves combine to 
form a pleasing mode, appropriate alike for silk, novelty goods 
and the standard weaves. 

A Russian blouse-waist that invites a combination of fabrics 
is shaped by pattern No. 9585, in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. Blue canvas is asso- 
ciated with white cloth in the waist and Astrakhan and frog 
ornaments give the decorative finish. The fronts are shaped at 
the top to reveal a vest in round yoke outline and are lapped 
and closed at the left side in correct Russian style. The peplum 
and caps may be in square or round tabs, as preferred. A fancy 
belt encircles the waist. 

A stylish basque with Russian pouch front is shaped by pat- 
tern No. 9344, in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four 
inches, bust measure, price ls. 3d. or 80 cents.. Blue serge and 
silk is the combination represented and braid and ribbon for 
the stock and belt contribute neat but unobtrusive decoration. 
The fronts pouch in the fashionable manner, and the closing is, 
like all the Russian styles, at the left side. A peplum lengthens 
the basque and the sleeve caps are unusually stylish, being 
draped on the shoulders to fall in jabots. 

A basque-waist of sapphire-blue velvet, with vest of cream- 
white silk, has fur and appliqué trimming for decoration and is 
shaped by pattern No. 9584, in nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to furty-six inches, bust measure. The fronts and vest are 
double shirred at the bottom sv as to pouch in the up-to-date 
way and a circular peplum flares prettily at the center of the 
front below the belt, which is of French enamel. Sleeve caps 
that separate in points 

on the shoulders are 
bordered with fur, like 
the collar and free 
edges of the basque. 

The baby waist, a 
popular style for even- 
ing wear, is shaped by 
pattern No. 9560, in 
eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty- 
four inches, bust meas- 
ure. White chiffon 
over Nile-green silk is 
represented in the 
waist and lace inser- 
tion, lace edging and 
ribbon supply the dec- 
oration. A square yoke 
appears above the full 
fronts and full back 
and the full fronts 
may be drawn tight 
over the lining or they 
may be slightly pouch- 
ed in the fashionable 
manner. The simpli- 
city of the waist, its 
youthful effect and 
good style render it a 
popular mode for all 
the gauzy evening fab- 
rics, 

A basque that is 
highly commended for 
plaids, checks and pat- 
terned goods is shaped 
by pattern No. 9575, 
in eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty- 
four inches, bust meas- 
ure. The basque n.ay 

“be made bias’ or 
straight, plaid silk be- 
ing here pictured, with 
ribbon and lace edging 
for decoration. A box- 
piait conceals the clos- 

ing, and a similar plait is formed in each front between clusters 
of tiny tucks that extend almost to the bust; at the waist is the 
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LADIES’ GATHERED AND RIPPLE SLEEVE- 
CAPs, 
(For Description see Page 43.) 





1568 1568 


Lapigs’ Two-SeamM DRESS SLEEVE, WITH 
A Cap (THAT MAY BE SQUARE 
OR RouNnD OR IN TABS). 


(For Description see Page 43.) 
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approved droop. The mode 
is appropriate for silk or wool 
goods, plain or figured. 

A beautiful pouched even- 
ing waist is shaped by pattern 
No. 9577, in seven sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure. Fig- 
ured silk and chiffon are taste- 
fully associated and ribbon, 
fur and flowers provide the 
ornamentation. A charming 
effect is given by the deep frill 
of chiffon which falls below 
the square-shaped neck 
across the front and back and 
below the short puff sleeves. 
The blouse droop at the 
waist is not too pronounced 
and the sleeves ere trimmed 
to accord with the neck. 
For the host of gauzy even- 
ing textures in delicate hues 
the mode is charming, and it 
may be copied in silk, velvet 
or a union of both. 

Plain and figured erépe de 
Chine form the combination 
pictured in the 
charming waist 
shaped by pattern 
No. 9574, in eight 
sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four 
inches, bust meas- 
ure. The full cen- 
ter-front pouches 
over the ribbon belt 
and the side-fronts 
huve graceful ful- 
ness but are drawn 
down tight. The 
three full, lace- 
trimmed frills that 
form the sleeves 
are especially pleas- 
ing and stylish in 
effect when sheer, 
soft textures are 
used. Any admired 
color in silk, velvet 
or the gauzy or crépy fabrics may be selected for the develop- 
ment of the mode. 

Figured and plain silk and velvet are associated in this blouse- 
basque and velvet is used for the sleeve caps, while ribbon and 
knife-plaitings of the plain silk provide the decorative finish. 
Side-fronts open all the way down over a full vest that is tucked 
in a novel way. The closing is made at the left side and a pep- 
lum and gathered sleeve-caps are stylish features. The basque 
is shaped by pattern No. 9555, in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two jnches, bust measure. 
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Lapizs’ Two-SeaM Dress SLEEVE. 
(To HAVE Fivg ORB FEWER 
FoLps aT THE TOP.) 


(For Deseription see Page 44.) 
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1561 

LADIES’ PLAIN AND TAB SLEEVE—CAPS. 
(For Description see Page 44.) 
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NOVELTIES IN SLEEVES. 
(For Dlustrations sce Page 11.) 


Ornamental devices are not wanting to make the sleeve an 
interesting feature of the bodice. Both in the design and by 
tasteful decoration is an artistic effect attained and the variety 
is well nigh endless. In all instances sleeves have a clinging 
effect from the wrist to well above the elbow and even when 
in mousquetaire style the arm is clearly defined nearly to the 
top. Breadth at the top is essential to a stylish effect and is 
given by frills, puffs or fulness that is considered in the shap- 
ing. Approved shapes of sleeves for waists and coats are 
shown on our page of illustrations, and the trimmings, illus- 
trating the latest ideas, are calculated to satisfy the most exact- 
ing demands. 

The patterns are cut in seven sizes for ladies from ten to six- 
teen inches. arm measure, and each costs 5d. or 10 cents. 

A velvet sleeve formed at the top’in downward-turning folds 
that may be five or less in number,is'made by pattern No. 1570. 
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Two rows of heavy lace insertion above 8 wrist frill of fine lace 
edging form the decoration. 

Pattern No. 1564 is followed in making the Amy Robsart 
sleeve of figured and plain silk, a puff appearing between straps 
in which the sleeve is shaped 
at the top being of the plain 
silk. The wrist is fancifully 
shaped and is trimmed with 
a frill of edging. 

Jet bead-gimp and a wrist 
frill of embroidered chiffon 
constitute the dainty trim- 
ming of a sleeve made of 
violet velvet by pattern No. 
1568. The sleeve is formed 
at the top in a puff which 
upholds an epaulette cap that 





1563 
LADIES’ Fancy SLEEVE-CAPS8. 
(For Description see Page 44.) 
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LADIES’ CIROULAR BELL-—SLEEVES, PLAIN AND SLIGHTLY GATHERED 
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AT THE Top. (FoR Coats, WRAPS, ETC.) 
(For Description see Page 45.) 


is here shaped in square tabs but may be plain in square or 
round outline. 

Pattern No. 1549 provides for two effects, the difference being 
made by using or omitting a mousquetaire portion formed in 
three frills at the outside of the arm. Three frill caps give 
becoming breadth. The sleeve is shown made up without the 
mousquetaire portion in striped silk with plain silk caps edged 
with lace. Made in mousquetaire style, it is of Liberty satin, 
with knife-plaitings of self on the caps and a wrist frill of 
lace. 

A tucked sleeve of velvet is gathered at the top to form a puff 
below which the tucks are made in groups. The wrist is in 
Venetian style trimmed with a lace frill, but it may be plain or 
finished with a fancy cuff that is provided by pattern No. 1545. 

An exceedingly graceful sleeve may be made of figured silk 
by pattern No. 1373. It is smooth on the forearm but wrinkled 
in mousquetaire style above, while at the top is formed a small 
butterfly puff. The wrist is scolloped and trimmed with lace. 

A sleeve made of velours is shaped in tabs at the wrist and 
draped in a small puff at the top. The tabs are edged with 
jet gimp and fall upon a lace frill. Pattern No. 1551 is used in 
the shaping. 

A sleeve for a dressy bodice of satin is cut by pattern No. 
1573. It has a frill cap and a puff at the top and is formed below 
in groups of tucks. Gimp is placed above each group and also 
edges the cap, and a frill of lace at the wrist is continued along 
the edges of an opening at the back of the arm, with pleasing 
effect. 

A butterfly puff formed at the top is the distinguishing feature 
of the sleeve made according to pattern No. 1569. The material 
is gray cashmere and the decoration consists of two bands of 
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black lace insertion applied in points below the drapery and a 
narrow knife-plaiting at the wrist. 

Five box-plaits dispose of the fulness in a piain two-seam 
sleeve made of serge and trimmed at the wrist with braiding. 
Pattern No. 1515 provides the design. 

Three tucks are made in the top of a leg-o’-mutton dress 
sleeve made of striped novelty goods and trimmed at the wrist, 
which is in Venetian shape, with a frill of lace. The pattern, 
No. 1517, also provides that the wrist may be plain or finished 
with a fancy cuff. 

A shapely one-seam sleeve for coats, jackets, etc., is shaped 
by pattern No. 1544. It is made of fine broadcloath and 
elaborately decorated with braid. The top is laid in five box- 
plaits. 

A sleeve laid in three box-plaits at the top represents pattern 
No. 1448. It is made of whipcord and decorated with braid. 
Any coating may be used and the decoration will accord with 
that of the coat or 
the jacket. 

A fanciful dress 
sleeve of peau de 
soe gains a long 
effect from the pret- 
tily curved wrist, 
which, however, 
may be plain. The 
sleeve is formed in 
a puff that sustains 
& many-pointed vel- 
vet cap trimmed 
with insertion and 
edging to match 
the wrist. Pattern 
No. 1520 is used for © 
it. The effect of 
the sleeve without 
the cap and with 
the wrist plain is 
also shown, the 
material in this in- 
stance being helio- 
trope satin, with 
black velvet rib- 
bon for garniture. 

A gathered two- 
seam sleeve for A 
jackets, coats, etc., EUAN 
is made of fancy Be be | \\\ 
coating trimmed ee EL OLE 
with a narrow band vey ka $4 
of Astrakhan §ar- . a mf 
ranged in round- é | 
cuff outline. The 
pattern is No. 1557. 

Chinchilla is pic- 
tured in a sleeve for 
coats, ete., made 
by pattern No. Bet an a 
1544. Three rows Rete i; SES SSR SRR, RR 
of braid are ar- PE tgih % | 
ranged in points at a2 dp 
the top, while the RRS 
wrist is finished 
with two rows of 
stitching. The 
sleeve is shaped by 
an ipside and out- 
side seam and is 
gathered in this 
instance, but it may 
be box-plaited, the effect being shown elsewhere on the page, 
where the material is cloth braided from wrist to elbow. 
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Lapies’ SEPARATE BUSTLE AND Hip Paps. 
(For Description eee Page 45.) 
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LADIES’ BusTLE AND Hip Paps IN ONE 
(For Description see Page 46.) 


LaDIES’ SHorT PETIICOAT, HAVING A SHAL= 
LOW YOKE AXD A FULL SKIRT, WITH 
STRAIGHT LOWER EpGeE For HEM- 

STITCHING, KMBROIDERY, ETC. 


(For Description see Page 46.) 


Copy of THE 


GRAND ALBUM OF METROPOLITAN FASHIONS and receive in addition to the book—the finest example of fashion 
work in colors ever published—a circular acquainting you with a Special and Extraordinary Offer we are now making to 


Purchasers of Single Copies. 


THE BUTTERICK, PUBLISHING CO. [(Lunrzp]. 
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By, FIGURE MISSES’ RUSSIAN BLOUSE COSTUME, WITH FIVE-GORED 
- No. 67G.— SKIRT HAVING FAN BACK, (To BE Mabe WITH THE UaPa, 
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MISSES’ PEPLUM AND OVERLAPPING FRONT PLAIN OR IN TaB3.) 
RUSSIAN (For lustrations sce this Page.) 
LONG COAT, No. 9567.—Another view of this costume is given at figure 
(For Tiluste- No. 69G in this magazine. | . 
tion see A smart blouse costume in Russian style is here illustrated 


Ci PES) made of dark-blue broadcloth. A fitted lining, closed at the 

Figure center of the front, supports the blouse, which has a seamless 
No. 67G.— back that is smooth at the top but has fulness at the bottom 
This illus- drawn down tight and well to the center by gathers at the 
tratesa Miss- waist. The wide right front overlaps the narrow left front and 
es’ coat. The — the closing is made invisibly at the left 
pattern, side in Russian style, the overlapping 
which is No. edge being shaped in squaretabs. The 
9547 and _ fronts aresmooth at the top, but have 
costs Is. 3d. fulness at the bottom taken up in 
or 30 cents, gathers at the waist, the gathers be- 
is in seven ing tacked to the lining 80 as to make 
sizes for the fronts pouch over becomingly. A 
misses from  peplum shaped in square tabs and 
ten to six- having slight fulness taken up in gath- 
teen yearsof ers at the center of the back is sewed 
age, and is to the blouse under an applied belt 
shown dif- that closes at the left side. <A stand- 
ferently ing collar completes the neck. Caps 
made up on shaped in square tabs fall over the 
page 56. tops of the gathered two-seam sleeves, 

This long which puff out stylishly and are made 
coat is a over coat-shaped linings. Narrow 
smart Rus- black soutache braid is fancifully ap- 
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Figure No. 67 G.—This illustrates Misses’ Rus- 
stan Lona Coat.—The pattern is No. 
9547, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


sian style made of plush and fur. Coat-laps 
are formed below the center seam of the 
back, and wide circular side-skirts, which 
are joined on in front of the side-back seams, 
hang in pretty ripples below the hips. The 
fitting is close at the back and sides, but the 
fronts pouch gracefully over a handsome 
leather belt. collarette, that is deep and 
pointed at the back and has narrow ends 






reaching to the belt and pouching like the ie 
fronts, is of the fur to match the high storm 956 7 
collar. Bands of the fur trim the front 





edges of the side skirts, with pleasing ef- Front View. 


fect. If preferred, the coat may be made yy...) Russta~ BLOUSE CosTuME, WIth Fivg-Gorep Sxrmet Havine Faw Back. (To 


with revers instead of the collarette. The BE MADE With THE Caps, PEPLUM AND OVERLAPPING Front Piapr om m Tags) 
two-seam sleeves are box-plaited at the top. (For Description see this Page.) 


The coat may be suitably developed in vel- 
vet, plain or fancy coating, Atrakhan cloth, ; 
ete., with any variety of fur or with a fancy decoration of braid. plied on the wrist, belt and collar-and along the edges of all the 

e velvet toque is tastefully adorned with ostrich plumes. tabs. The caps, peplam_and overlapping’ front may be plain 
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Figure No. 68 G.—MISSES’ EMPIRE PARTY DRESS. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Fieurr No. 68 G.—This represents a Misses’ dress. The 
pattern, which is No. 1548 and costs 1s. 8d. or 30 cents, is in 
nine sizes for misses from eight to sixteen years of age, and is 
differently pictured elsewhere in this magazine. 

There is a quaint charm about this Empire dress, which is 
here shown made of Liberty silk, trimmed with a ribbon 
belt that is tied in long loops and ends at the left side of the 
front, and two deep accordion-plaited frills of the silk arranged 
in Bertha fashion about the low round neck. The perfectly 
plain, short body is closed at the front and to it is joined the 
full, gathered skirt. The short Empire puff sleeves are exceed- 
ingly pretty. A square or high neck and long sleeves could 
be arranged and a smooth Bertha of fancy shape is included 
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MISSES’ RUS- 
SIAN BLOUSKH 
COSTU ME, 
WITH FIVE- 
GORED SKIRT 
THAT MAY 
BE GATHERED 
OR BOX- 
PLAITED AT 
THE BACK. 
(For Dlostrations 
see this Page.) 

No. 9544.— 
This 1s an at- 


ed i (| Mt Bi a in the pattern to be used with a square or high neck. 
arte Leger wi In this party dress for misses simplicity is the keynote. 
Gru: +} eet Soft, pliable silk or wool textures in delicate evening tints or 
eS he "HD neutral shades are the most tasteful selections and a ribbon 
x hi |} about the waist and lace bands on the Bertha will provide 
o ia sutlicient deco- 
o5 A ration. 
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FieurE No. 68 G.—tThis illustrates Misses’ Empire - 
Party Dress.—The pattern is No. 1548, FE 
price ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


instead of in tabs as in this instance, if the 
simpler effect thus secured is preferred. 

The skirt comprises five gores and displays 
the stylish fan back, three flaring backward- 
turning plaits being arranged at each side of iar] 
the placket. The skirt flares in the way now | Ney . 
oe toward the bottom, where it measures ' 
a little more than three yards and an eighth 
round in the middle sizes. 

Drap @été, poplin, serge, cashmere, mohair 
and silk-and-wool novelty goods will make up 
suitably by this mode and braid, gimp, narrow 
velvet ribbon and appliqué trimming may be 
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satisfactorily used for a completion. The deco- Front View. 
ration may be arranged vertically or in encir- Misses’ RussIAN BLOUSE CosTUME, WITH FIVE—GORED SKIRT THAT MAY BE GATHERED 
eune rows. OR Box-PLaITED AT THE Back. 

e have pattern No. 9567 in five sizes for 


misses from twelve to sixteen years old. To (For Descripdon: see che Page) 


make the costume for a miss of twelve years, 

requires three yards and seven-eighths of material forty- tractive although simple Russian blouse costume, for which 

four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 80 cents. plaid serge was here chosen in Gompipation Pith velvet. The 
Digitized by N4 OS IC 
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blouse is mounted on a fitted lining closed at the center of 
the front; it is smooth at the top both back and front and 
there ia just enough gathered fulness at the waist to permit 
the fashionable all-round droop over the belt. The right front 
laps to the left side in Russian style and a velvet lap that is 
narrowest at the bottom extends from beneath the overlapping 
front edge with novel effect. The closing is made invisibly 
and three large ornamental buttons are placed at the top. A 
similar button ornaments the 
belt. Short puffs are plased on 
the coat-shaped sleeves and the 
inside seams of the sleeves are 
discontinued a short distance 
from the wrist, a row of small 
buttons on one edge providing 
& pretty tinish. The standing 
collar closes at the left side. 

The five-gored skirt may be 
gathered at the back or laid 
in two box-plaits that expand 
gradually toward the lower 
edge, which measures three 
yards in the middle sizes. It is 
finished with a belt. 

The costume will make up at- 
tractively in either plain or 
fancy wool goods or in silk. 
Plaids are mach liked for miss- 
es’ dresses and poplin is a fa- 
vored material, cheviot also 
being a good choice. 

We have pattern No. 9544 in 
seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years old. To make 
the costume for a miss of twelve 
years, requires four yards and a 
fourth of material forty-four 
inches wide, with seven-eighths 
of a yard of velvet twenty inch- 
es wide for the lap, collar and 
blouse belt. Price of pattern, 
ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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FigurkE No. 69G.—MISSKS' AF- 
TERNOON COSTUME. 
(For Iilastration see this Page.) 


Fievrr No. 69G.—This rep- 
resents a Misses’ costume. The 
pattern, which is No. 9567 and 
costs 1s. 8d. or 80 cents, is in 
five sizes for misses from twelve 
tosixteen years of age, and may 
be seen again on page 51. 

The costume is a charming 
Russian style. It is here shown 
made up in green lady’s-cloth 
and elaborately decorated with 
beaver fur and a braiding of 
brown soutache. The blouse 
closes at the left side in cor- 
rect Russian style and the front 
pouches softly, while the back, 
which has slight fulness in the 
lower part, is drawn down tight. 
A paplain having slight fulness 
in the back is shaped in square 
taba, and the overlapping edge 
of the front and the pretty 
epaulette caps standing out on 
the two-seam sleeves are also 
in tabs. The close standing 
collar fastens at the left side. 

The five-gored skirt is fan-plaited at the back and a har- 
monizing effect is produced by the decoration arranged to 
outline tabs. 

A very handsome costume could be copied from this in 
gray or violet velvet, cloth or satin-finished cashmere, with 
ailk braid, lace bands or fur for garniture. Cheviot would 
make an admirable school dress. 

The hat is a fancy shape in felt adorned with feathers. 
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FIGURE No. 69 G.—This illustrates MISSES’ AFTERNOON COSTUME. 
—The pattern is No. 9567, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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MISSES’ RUSSIAN BLOUSE COSTUME, WITH FIVE-GORED 
SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations eee Page 34.) 


No. 9578.—This costume is an attractive Russian style; it is 
shown made of tan camel’s-hair and green velvet and decor- 
ated with Astrakhan binding and fancy buttons. The Russian 
blouse is arranged on a fitted lining that is closed at the cen- 
ter of the front. The back is 
smooth at the top and the fronts 
are shaped low in fancy outline 
to display a velvet yoke that is 
sewed to the lining at the right 
side and secured with hooks 
and loops at the other side. 
The right front laps to the left 
side in Russian style and the 
closing is made invisibly. Shir- 
rings collect the fulness at the 
waist and are tacked to the lin- 
ing so as to make the blouse 
pouch all round; and acircular 
peplum in two sections that 
flare at the front and back is fin- 
ished with a belt and may be 
worn or not. Cavs composed 
of two tabs stand out over the 
tops of the two-seam sleeves, 
which are gathered at the top 
and mounted on coat-shaped 
linings. The standing collar 
closes at the left side. 

The five-gored skirt is gath- 
ered at the back and spreads 
toward the bottom, where it 
measures three yards and a 
fourth in the middle sizes. 

The costume is adaptable to 
general or dressy wear, as it 
may be made up elaborately in 
a combination of velvet and 
novelty wool goods decorated 
with fur, or developed simply 
in cheviot, serge or Scotch or 
English mixtures, with a braid 
decoration. 

We have pattern No. 9578 in 
five sizes for misses from twelve 
to sixteen years old. Fora miss 
of twelve years, the costume 
needs three yards and a fourth 
of cloth fifty inches wide, with 
three-eighths of a yard of vel- 
vet twenty inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 80 cents. 
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GIRLS’ RUSSIAN BLOUSE 
COSTUME, WITH FOUR- 
GORED SKIRT. 

(For Llustrations see Page 54.) 


No. 9558.—This costume is 
shown made of other material 
at figure No. 72G in this mag- 
azine. 

The costume is in Russian 
stvle and is here illustrated 
made of cloth. The blouse is 
made over a lining fitted by 
single bust darts and shoulder 
and under-arm seams and closed 
at the center of thefront. It is 
shaped by shoulder and under- 
arm seams and is smooth at the top, but has fulness collected 
in gathers all round at the waist. the gathers being tacked to 
the lining so as to make the blouse droop in the fashionable 
way. The left front is narrow and the right front laps to the 
left side in Russian style and closes with three large button- 
holes and buttons. A pretty peplum that is gathered at the 
upper edge is joined to the lower edge of the blouse and its 
ends flare slightly at the center of the,frent, An applied belt 
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is covered by a ribbon and closed at the left side. A ribbon is 
drawn about the standing collar and bowed where the ends of 
the collar meet. The one-seam sleeves are gathered at 
the top and bottom and completed with roll-over cuffs. 

The skirt comprises three gores and a straight back- 
breadth. The front-gore is smooth, but the side- 
gores ripple slightly below the hips, and the back- 
breadth is gathered. The skirt is finished with a belt. 

This is an admirable mode for making up dresses 
for school wear. Drap @’été, mohair, poplin, cash- 
mere, camel’s-hair and fine flannel may be selected. 

We have pattern No. 9553 in eight sizes for girls 
from five to twelve years old. Fora girl of eight 
years, the costume requires two yards and a half of 
goods forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 


or 25 cents. 
eo 


GIRLS’ BLOUSE DRESS, WITH FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 56.) 


No. 9543.—By referring to figure No. 74G in this 
magazine, another view of 
this blouse dress may be ob- 
tained. 

Fancy dress goods and 
plain silk are here united in 
the dress, the silk being 


is shaped by shoulder seams 

and is revealed in Pompa- 

dour outline by a pretty Ber- 

tha that is triple-pointed at the front 
and back. «The blouse front and 
blouse backs are gathered at the top 
and bottom and tacked to the fitted 
lining to drovp all round in blouse 
style. The closing is made at the 
back. A knife-plaiting of silk trims 








9578 








are trimmed at the wrists with a knife-plaiting of silk. The 
skirt is joined to the body and consists of a front-gore, a gore 





9553 9553 


tucked for the square yoke 
forming the upper part of , Front View. Back View. 
the blouse body. The yoke Girts' Russian Blouse Costume. wits Four—-GorRED SKIRT. 


(for Description see Page 53.) 


at each side and a back-breadth that is drawn by gathers. 

The dress will be very dainty if made up in soft novelty 
goods, with the yoke of tucked crépe de Chine and the Bertha 
of velvet. More simple frocks will be of cashmere, poplin, 
cheviot or serge. 

We have pattern No. 9548 in nine sizes for girls from four 
to twelve years old. To make the dress for a girl of nine 
years, will require two yards and three- 
fourths of goods forty-four inches wide, 
with a yard and an eighth of silk twenty 
inches wide for the yoke and to trim. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents, 


_——_____—_—_ 


GIRLS' DRESS, HAVING A BLOUSE- 
WAIST WITH BOLEROS AND A 
FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 

(For Tilustrations see Page 55.) 

No. 9557.—A very becoming little dress 
is here portrayed made of golden-brown 
serge and scarlet silk. The blouse-waist 
is made over a lining fitted by single bust 
darts and under-arm and shoulder seams 
and is closed at the back. The blouse 
front and blouse backs are gathered 
across the center at the neck and all 
round at the bottom, the gathers at the 
bottom being tacked to the lining so as 
to make the blouse pouch over in the 
fashionable way. A box-plait is applied 
on the center of the front and ornament- 
ed with three tiny gilt studs or buttons; 
and jaunty boleros that are shaped by 
shoulder and under-arm seams round 
away prettily from the neck at the front 
and back. At the neck is a standing col- 
lar. Pretty sleeve-caps shaped in two 
scollops extend out on the two-seam 
sleeves, which are gathered at the top 


and completed with cuffs having round- 

. ing back corners. A row of fancy braid 

Front View. Back View, borders the boleros, the collar, sleeve 
Misses’ Russian BLovuse CosTuME, WITH FIVE-GORED SKIRT. caps and cuffs. The four-gored skirt 


(For Description see Page 538.) 


the Bertha, and a similar plaiting rises from the standing col- 
lar. The sleeves are in coat shape with puffs at the top; they 


has a smooth front-gore and falls in rip- 
ples at the sides below the hips. It is 
gathered at the back, where it falls in 
pretty, soft folds, and is joimed _to_thefwaist. 
Zibeline, cashmere; popliumhohalt And drap @été combined 
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with silk will be pretty materials from which to make this dress 
and braid, gimp, narrow black or colored satin or velvet rib- 


9543 





Front View. 
GIRLS’ BLOUSE-DRESS, WITH Four—(iORED SKIRT. 
(For Description see Paye 54.) 


bon and colored appliqué trimming will be effective upon it. 


We have pattern No. 9557 in nine sizes for girls from four 


to twelve years old. For a girl of eight, the dress requires 
two yards and a fourth of brown serge forty inches wide, 
with a yard and three-fourths of scarlet silk twenty inches 
wide. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 
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FiaurE No. 70G.—MISSES’ CIRCULAR CAPE. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 


Fiectre No. 70 G.—This illustrates a Misses’ cape. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 9578 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in five 
sizes for misses from eight to sixteen years ol:|, and is differ- 
ently portrayed on page 56. 

The newest style of circular cape for amiss is here repre- 
sented made of plush and trimmed with beaver fur. The 
cape is smooth at the neck and on the shoulders but: hangs in 
ripples all about the figure below. The Lafayette collar flares 
stylishly and the cape is closed with hooks and loops and a 
stylish fur-and-cord frog. 

Misses’ capes are fre- 
quently made of cloth 
elaborated with black silk 
passementerie or braid- 
ing or siinply bound with 
for of any admired sort. 
Velvet is, perhaps, more 
popular and a lining of 
silk is essential to a dressy 
effect. 

The felt hat is trimmed 
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with ostrich tips and 
wibgs. 
——_—_—__~<>__—_—_—-_—- 


MISSES’ CIRCULAR 
CAPE (To BE MADE WITH A 
LAPAYETTE CoLLAR OR 
Wirh a TcorN-Down MILI- 
TaRy CoLLar.) FOR FOR, 
PLUSH, VELVET, ETC. 
(For Diuetrations see Page 56.) 

No. 9573.—This cape is 
again represented at fig- 
are No. 70G in this num- 
ber of Taz DeLrNeaTor. 

A stylish cape is here 
illustrated made of Astrakhan. 
fits smoothly at the neck and on the shoulders and falls in 

4 


Front View. 












Back View.) 





Grrts’ Dress, HAVING A BLOUSE-\WAIST WITH BOLEROS AND A Four- 
GORED SKIRT. 


(For Description see Page 54.) 


It is circular in shape and ter seam that terminates at the top of coat-laps. 


ripples all round below. It has a sweep of about two yards 
and a half in the middle sizes. The ends of the cape meet at 
the center of the front, where the closing is made 
invisibly. The neck may be completed with a tarn- 
down collar which has slightly flaring ends or 
with a high Lafayette collar that consists of four 
joined sections and flares and rolls softly. 

This cape is appropriate for plush, fur, velvet, 
etc. Broadcloth. box cloth, beaver, kersey and me!. 
ton trimmed with braid and bands of fur will de- 
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FieurE No. 70G.—This illustrates Misses’ CrgcuLarR Cape —The 
pattern is No. 9573, price 7d. or 15 cents. 


(For Description sec this Page.) 


velop the garment satisfactorily. 

We have pattern No. 9578 in 
five sizes for misses from eight 
to sixteen years old. Fora miss 
of twelve years, the cape will 
require seven-eighths of a yard 
of goods fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 
cents. 

Aes ee 


MISSKS’ RUSSIAN LONG OOAT. 


(To BE MaDE WITH A PERMAN-— 
ENT OR REMOVABLE COLLARETTE 
ORK WITH A STORM COLLAR AND 
REVERS.) 
(For Dlustrations see Page &6.) 


No. 9547.—<Another view of 
this coat is given at figure No. 
67G in this number of Tae 
DELINEATOR. 

The handsome long coat here 
illustrated made of velvet and 
fur is in Russian style. It is 
closely fitted at the sides and 
back by under-arm and side- 
back gores, and a curving cen- 
At the front 


Back View. 


and sides the cost is icngthened by-circular skirt-portions that 





Front View. 


Misses’ CIRCULAR Cape. (TO BE MADE wira a LAFAYETTE COLLAR OR WITH A TURN- 
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MISSEs’ COVERT COAT OR JACKET. 
(For Uastrations see Page 57.) 


No. 9542.-—At figure No. 71G in 
this magazine this coat may be seen 
differently made up. 

This up-to-date covert coat is here 
shown made of fawn broadcloth, with 
the collar inlaid with brown velv«: 
and a tailor finish of machine-stitch- 
ing. The regulation loose fronts are 
closed with a tly below lapels that ex- 
tend in points beyond the ends of the 
rolling coat-collar. Under-arm and 
side-back gores and a curving center 
seam render the coat close-fitting at 
the sides and back and coat-laps and 
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Down Miuitary CoLtLtar.) For Fur, PLuss, VELVET, ETO. 


(For Description see Page 65.) 


ripple gracefully below the hips and are fur-trimmed at their 
front edges. The fronts are gathered at the bottom and tacked 
to an applied belt to pouch over a satin ribbon belt that is tied 
in a bow at the Jeft side of the front. The coat may be made 
with a handsome collarette that is deep and pointed at the back 


and extended in tapering ends below the bust to pouch over - 


with the fronts, or with revers that are broad at the top and 
- pouch over with the fronts, or without either the collarette or 
revers, as desired. The collarette may be made permanent 
or removable, as preferred. A high storm collar in Medici 
style is at the neck. The two-seam sleeves are arranged in 
five box-plaits at the top and finished plainly at the wrist. 

Broadcloth, diagonal, kersey, melton and fancy coating will 
be selected for a coat of this style and braid, gimp and fur 
band may be used for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 9547 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years old. For a miss of 
twelve years, the coat, except the collar- 
ette, calls for three yards of goods fifty- 
four inches wide. The collarette needs 
three-fourths of a yard of material thir- 
ty-six or more inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


———__—_—< 


Ficure No. 711G.—MISSES’ COVERT 
COAT. 
(For Illustration see Page 57.) 


Fievre No. 71G.—This represents a 
Misses’ coat or jacket. The pattern, 
which is No. 9542 and costs 1s. or 25 
cents, is in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age, and may be 
seen again on page 57. 

Oastor cloth is here pictured in this 
up-to-date covert coat, which is finished 
in tailor style with machine-stitching and 
shows an inlay of dark-brown velvet on 
ite stylish rolling collar. The coat is close- 
fitting at the back, which shows coat- 
laps and coat-plaits, and the regulation 
loose fronts are closed with a fly below 
moderate-sized lapels in which they are 
reversed by the rolling collar. Side pock- 
ets and a convenient change-pocket are 
inserted in the fronts, and square-cor- 
nered laps cover their openings. The 
two-seam sleeves are box-plaited at the 
top and display fashionable lines. 

The covert coat, always a popular style, 
is made of plain or mixed coating in 
brown, gray, dark-blue, dark-green and 
the dark-f@ds that are worn this season. 
The finish is always simple. A coat of 
royal-blue melton, which is stylish and 
becoming to youthful wearers, may have 
the collar and lapels or only the collar in- 
laid with black velvet. Machine-stitching may provide the finish. 

The toque is made of velvet and silk and adorned with plumes. 





w 
9547 
Front View. 
Missgs’ Russian Lone Coat. 
ETTE OR WITH A STORM COLLAR AND REVERS.) 


coat-plaits 
are arranged 
in true coat 
stvle. Pock- 
et-laps cover 
openings to 
side pockets 
and achange 
pocket. The 
two-seam 
sleeves are 


arranged in 
five box- 
plaits at the 
top. 
Covert 
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Back View. 


(To BE MADE WITH A PERMANENT OR REMOVABLE COLLiAR- 


(For Description see Page 55.) 


cloth, serge, Venetian cloth, etc., may be used for the coat. 
We have pattern No. 9542 in sevenysizes for misses from 
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ten to sixteen years old. To make the jacket for a miss of 
twelve years, needs a yard and seven-eighths of goods fifty - 
four icches wide, with an eighth of a yard of velvet (cut bias) 
twenty inches wide for facing the collur. Price of pattern, 
Ix, or 25 cents. 
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MISSES’ REEFER COAT OR JACKET. (To BE MADE WITH a 
StorM COLLAR OR A STANDING MILITARY COLLAR AND 
WITH OB WITHOUT THE Fancy SAILou—-COLar. ) 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9587.—Cheviot was selected for the smart reefer coat 
or jacket 
here illus- 
trated and 
fur was used A 
for decora- eee 
tion. At the 0642 
back and 
sides the Front: View. Back View. 
coat is ren- MISSES’ COVERT COAT OR JACKET. 

dered close 
fitting by a 
center seam 





-~+=** 





(For Description see Page 56.) 


5 
‘ 





and = side-back 
and under-arm 
sores, and coat- 
laps and coat- 
plaits are form- 
ed in true coat 
style. The loose 
reefer fronts lap 
and close in 
double-breasted 
style tothe neck 
with button- 
holes and_ but- 
tons. Square- 
cornered pock- 
et-laps cover 
openings to side 
pockets in the 
fronts. A fancy 


v 


to sixteen years. To make the coat for a miss of twelve years, 
needs two yards and an eighth of goods fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


> -—— 


MISSKS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED RUSSIAN BLOUSE-COAT. (To 
BE MaDE 1N ONE OF Two LENGTHS AND WITH 
OnE oR Two REVERS.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 58.) 


No. 9552.—This handsome coat is in Russian style and is 
portrayed developed in dark-blue broadcloth. Shoulder and 
under-arm seams join the smooth, seamless back to the fronts, 
and the body is gathered all round and finished with a belt, 
over which it pouches in the fashionable way. The fronts 
ure lapped in double-breasted style and closed invisibly; 
and a large fancy button is placed for ornament at the bust 
and the belt. The right front or both fronts may be folded 
over in arevers at the top. A circular peplum that is laid 
in a box-plait at each side of the center 
seam may be in one of two lengths, both 
lengths being illustrated. The neck is 
completed with a Medici collar that flares 
and rolls softly all round in characteris- 
tic fashion. The two-seam slecves are 
gathered at the top, where they puff out 


stylishly. The revers and collar are elab- 
orately braided with soutache braid. 
Melton, kersey, velvet, corduroy, diag- 
onal or box cloth, may 
be used to construct a 
Kak ‘ie coat of this kind and 
re \ \ b gimp, passementerie, 
\ Sy fur or feather trim- 
SN “Sa ming will be stylish. 
. 3 \ We have pattern 
| 9552 in seven sizes for 
ey misses from ten to six- 
“y teen years old. To 
make the coat for a 
miss of twelve years, 
requires two yards and 
a half of material for- 
ty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 


FigtuRE No. 71 G.—This illustrates Misses’ 
Covert Coat.—The pattern is No. 
9542, price Is. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 36.) 
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sailor-collar which falls 
deep and square at the 
back has square ends flar- 
ing from the throat and 
lies far out on the sleeves 
in epaulette effect at the 
front. The neck may be 
completed with a high 
storm collar in Medici 
stvle or with a standing 
military collar; and if 
the fancy collar is not 
desired, the overlapping 
front may be folded back 
in a rever at the top with 
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stylish effect. The two- NY 9 Pee 
sa coe are gathered S SSS SSS .— eae, Ace Gos 
1ée op. ~ aaa e ; 3 ‘ 
Stylish jackets of this Jos GIRLS’ RUSSIAN 
fort may be made of Front View. Back View. BLOUSE COSTUME. 
broadcloth, kersey, box Misses’ Reerer Coat or Jacket. (TO BE MADE WITH A StoRM COLLAR OR A STAND- (For Illustration see 
cloth, melton and fancy ING MILITARY COLLAR AND WItH OR WITHOUT THE FANCY SaILOR-COLLAR) Page 58.) 


coating. and plain or (For Description see this Page.) Fiavre No. 72 G.— 
fancy braid and_ pearl This illustrates a Girls’ 
buttons and machine-stitching will give a satisfactory finish. costume. The pattern, which is No. 9553 and costs 1s. or 25 


We have pattern No. 9587 in seven sizes for misses fromten cents, is in eight sizes for girls from five ta twelve years of 


08 


ave, and is shown in two views on page 54 of this magazine. 

This jaunty blouse costume in Russian style is here shown 
made of red cloth and trimmed with black Astrakhan. The 
blouse is quite simple and is closed at the left side in Russian 
stvle with fancy braid ornaments and olive buttons; it pouches 
all round over a leather belt that conceals the joining of a stv- 
lish pepluin. A red ribbon stock surrounds the standing collar 
and roll-up cuffs complete the graceful sleeves, which are gath- 
ered at the top and bottom, The skirt is in four-gored stvle, 
wathered at the back and joined to a belt. 

The mode is an excellent one for school or general wear, 
being simply designed, but it may be made claborate for dressy 
wear by the addition of lace bands, silk knife-plaitings, braid- 
ing, ete. Plain or fancy woullens may be used. 

The velvet hat is prettily trimmed with ostrich tips. 


—-- ->- — 


Figure No. 723G —GIRLS’ LONG COAT. 
(For [}lustration see Page 59.) 


Figure No. 73G.—This illustrates a Girls’ coat. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 9564 and costs Is. or 25 cents, is in eight 
sizes for girls from tive to twelve veurs of age, and may be seen 
ayain on page 59. 

Distinctive features of this coat are the pointed cape-collar, 
which extends in epaulettes on the two-seam sleeves and in 
deep points on the fronts, and the curtain collar. The curtain 
collar falls in full folds to the lower edge of the body at the 
front and back. Both collars are prettily emphasized by the 
present coinbination of golden-brown cloth and royal-blue 
velvet, with a decoration of appliqué lace, braid and fur. At 
the neck is a rolling collar that has pointed ends flaring at the 
closing, which is made with buttons and button-holes at the 
center of the front. The skirt is plain in front and gathered 
at the back; it is joined to the body. 

The curtain collar could be of velvet and the remainder of 
cloth, or the entire coat could be of cloth and the pointed 
collar all-over braided. 

The hat is a fancy shape in felt, with a velvet facing on the 
brim; it is gracefully trimmed with plumes 
and ribbon. 


——— i 
GIRLS’ LONG COAT, WITH A POINTED 
CAPE-COLLAR, AND CURTAIN COL- 


LAR. (THAT MAY BE OMITTED.) 
(For Illastrations see Page 59.) 


No. 9564.—At figure No. 73G in this 
number of Tne DeELineator this coat is 
shown differently developed. 

A charming novelty in long coats for lit- 








9552 9552 


Front View. 


Back View. 


Misses’ DouBLE-BrREASTED Russtan Biouse-Coat. (To BE Mabe 
IN ONE OF TWO LENGTHS AND WITH ONF OR TWO REVERS.) 


(For Description see Page 57.) 


tle women is bere illustrated made of dark-green broadcloth 
combined with velvet overlaid with point Venise lace. The 
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plain round body is fitted by shoulder and under-armn seams 
and closed with button-holes and buttons at the front. A 


gored — cir- 
cular — skirt 
composed of 
three = see- 


tions is join- 
edtothe low- 
ercdgeof the 
body; it) is 
smoothatthe 
front, — rip- 
ples slightly 
at the sides 
and is gath- 
ered at the 
back, where 
it hangs in 
soft folds, 
A novel ad- 
junct of the 
coat isa cur- 
tain collar in 
three cireu- 
lar sections 
that extend 
to the lower 
edge of the 
body—one 
at each side 
of the clos- 
ing and the 
other at the 
back; the 
sections ure 
gathered ut 
the top and 
hang in 
graceful 
flutes. Over- 
lapping the 
curtain col- 
lar isa fancy 
cape-collar 
that is point- 
ed at the 
front and 
back and ex- 
tends out 
on the two- 
seam sleeves 
in epaulette 





effect. <A 
turn-d oo Fiaure No. %2G@.—tThie illustrates Grete’ Russian 
collar with BLovse CostumME.—The pattern is No. 


widely  flar- 
ing ends is 
at theneck. 
The sleeves 
are gathered at the top and finished plainly at the wrist. 
The edges of the turn-down collar and curtain collar are orna- 
mented with black soutache braiding. The curtain collar may 
be omitted. 

Charming coats like this may be made of cloth, silk, velvet, 
ete., combined with lace net and prettily trimmed with 
appliqué trimming, braid, gimp and fur. 

We have pattern No. 9564 in eight sizes for girls from tive 
to twelve years old. To make the coat for a girl of eight 
years, requires two yards and a fourth of cloth fifty-four 
inches wide, with five-eighths of a yard of velvet twenty inches 
wide, and five-eighths of a yard of lace net twenty-seven 
inches wide to cover the cape-collar. Price of pattern, Is. 
or 25 cents. 


9553, price Is. or 25 cents. 
(For Description see Page 57.) 


>- — 


GIRLS’ REEFER COAT OR JACKET. 
(For Illustrations see Page 60., 


No. 9586.—This stylish reefer coat or jacket is illustrated 
made of dark-blue melton and trimmed with mohair braid in 
two widths. Its loose fronts are lapped and closed in double- 
breasted style with button-holes and buttons. Side pockets in 
the fronts are completed,-with square-cornered laps. The 
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jacket is closely adjusted at the sides and back by side-back 
vores and a curving center seam, and extra widths allowed 
. below the 
Waist at the 
middle three 
seams are 
underfolded 
in a_ back- 
ward-turn- 
ing plait at 
each side- 
back seam 
and in a box- 
plait at the 
center seam, 
thus forming 
the back 
skirt in two 
rolling box- 
plaits. The 
fancy collar 
with — stole 
ends falls 


square at the 
back and is 

an attractive 
necessory. 
The shape of 

~ the collar on 
» the shonul- 
ders and the 
arrange- 
ment of the 
braid deco- 
ration pro- 
duce the ef- 
fect of long, 
narrow ep- 
aulettes. A 
turn-down 
eollar with 
flaring ends 
completes 
the neck. 
The two- 
seam sleeves 
are gathered 
at the top. 
Becoming 
jackets — of 
this style 
may be made 
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Figure No. 73G —This illustrates Girts’ Lone ve road- 
Coat —The pattern is No. 9564, cloth, velvet, 

price ls. or 25 cents. sae pt 

; : 0X CIOTH, 

(For Description see Page 58.) anal braid. 


buttons and 
machine-stitching will be used in giving the finishing touches 
to the garment. 

We have pattern No. 9586 in ten sizes for girls from three 
to twelve years of age. To make the cvat for a girl of nine 
years, will require a yard and a half of goods fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 104. or 20 cents. 


—— 


FIGURE No. 74G.—GIRLS' BLOUSE-DRESS. 
(For [lustration see Page 60.) 


Figtrg No. 74G.—This represents a Girls’ blouse-dress. 
che pattern, which is No. 9543 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
nine sizes for yvirls from four to twelve years of age, and is 
azain portrayed on page 55. 

Novelty goods, velvet and silk form the combination here 
shown in this exquisite little dress, and knife-plaitings of the 
silk provide a tasteful decoration. A pretty feature is a 
smooth Bertha that is curved to form points at the lower edge 
and arranged to show the deep, square yoke of tucked silk in 
Pompadonr effect. The full blouse-portions pouch over in the 
fashionable way and the dress is closed at the back. Puffs are 
eeen at the tops of the close-fitting sleeves, and the collar is in 


deep and. 


o9 


standing style. The four-gored skirt flutes prettily at the 
sides and is smooth in front and gathered at the back; it is 
joined to the body. 

The dress, because simply designed, will often be selected 
for school wear, cheviot, serge and homespun being suitable 
materials. Best dresses will be of Henrietta, cashmere, pop- 


lin or tine smooth cloth trimmed with lace, ribbon or braid. 


3) 


MISSES’ BASQUE-WAIST. (To Be MApE Bias OR STRAIGHT.) 
DESIRABLE FOR PLAIDS, CHECKS, ETC 
(For I}luetrations see Puge 61.) 


No. 9576.—A stylish basque-waist that may be made up 
bias or straight is here illustrated made up bias of plaid woollen 
vouds, With ribbon for the stock, which is finished in frills at 
the back, and for a belt that is bowed at the left side of the 
front. It is made over a lining fitted by single bust darts 
and the customary seams and is closed at the front. The back 
is smooth at the top and has fulness at the bottom drawn 
down tight and well to the center in yathers. A box-plait 
formed at the front edge of the right front is sewed all the 
way down along its underfolds, and at each side of it a box- 
plait is made between two clusters of forward-turning tucks, 
the box-plaits and tucks being sewed only to yoke depth and 
the fulness falling free below to be taken up in gathers at the 
waist, the gathers being tacked to the lining so as to inake 
the fronts pouch stylishly. The standing collar is covered by 
the stock. Stylish short puffs are arranged on the coat-shaped 
sleeves, Which are daintily finished with frills of lace at the 
wrist. 

Very pretty basque-waists of this style may be made of 
silk, drap d'¢té and silk-and-wool mixtures. The mode is 
especially desirable for plaids, checks, etc. Lace, plaitings 
of silk or ruchings of chiffon, will trim the waist stylishly. 

We have pattern No. 9576 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years old. Fora miss of twelve years, the garment 
needs two vards and a half of goods forty-four inclies wide, with 
two vards and an eighth of ribbon three inches and a half wide 
for the stock, ete. Price of pattern, lud. or 


20 cents. 
ge —— 





MISSES’ YOKE-WAIST. (To BE Mave WITH 
A Hic orn Square Neck. with Futt-LeNGtTu 
on SuortT Purr SLEEVES AND WITH THE 
Frost Drawn Dows Tight OR SLIGHTLY 
Potccurp) KNOWN AS THE BABY 

W AIST. 
(For Hlustrations sce Page 61.) 





No. and becoming 


9565.—A youthful 





9564 9564 
Front View, Back View. 


Girts’ LoNG Coat. WITH A POINTED CAPE-COLLAR AND CURTAIN 
CoLLAR (THAT MAY BE OMITTED). 


(For Description see Page 48.) 


waist, known as the. baby waist, is hereshown made of Jight 
silk. It is made over a fitted lining and )closed at the back 


60 


with hooks and eyes. 
square neck. 


smooth effect at the sides. 


or arranged to pouch 
slightly, as is consid- 
ered most becoming. 
A standing collar com- 
letes the high neck. 
[The square neck shows 
the voke covered with 
fancy band trimming 
and followed at the 
top with a frill of lace. 
Itatchet caps edged 
with lace extend out 
on the tops of the 
sleeves, Which may be 
in short-puff style with 
a ribbon about the 
bottom ending in a 
pretty bow at the back, 
or in full-length coat- 
sleeve style with short 
puffs at the top. A 
folded ribbon covers 
the belt and ends in a 
bow of many loops at the back. 

Taffeta and China silk, cashmere, 
Henrietta, vailing, étamine, ete., are 
suitable for this mode, while lace 
edging and insertion, gimp, narrow 
velvet ribbon, satin or moiré ribbon 
and appliqué trimming will provide 
appropriate ornamentation. A dainty 
waist may be made of pink chiffonette 
and trimmed with lace and ribbon. 

We have pattern No. 9565 in seven 
sizes for misses from ten to sixteen 
years old. To make the square- 
necked waist for a miss of twelve 
years, needs two yards and three- 
eichths of goods twenty-two inches 
wide. The high-necked waist will re- 
quire a yard and seven-eiyvhths of ma- 
terial forty-four inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


———--> 





GIRLS’ APRON. 
(For Illustrations see Pave 61.) 


No. 9566.—Nainsook was used for 
this dainty little apron, with edzing 
and faney stitching for decoration. 
The apron is wholly protective and is 
closed at the back with buttons and 
button-holes. The skirt is shaped by 
under-awrm seams and is gathered at 
the top and joined to a shallow Pom- 
padour yoke. Hatchet caps joined to 
the arm’s-eve edges of the yoke stand 
out prettily upon the dress sleeves 
and straps arranged on the voke over 
the shoulders extend in points upon 
the skirt. 

Aprons for girls are made of plain 
or cross-barred muslin, figured or 
plain lawn and cambrie, On the dain- 
tiest aprons fancy stitches are worked 
with colored wash silk, but lace or 
embroidered edging usually contrib- 
utes sufficient decoration.  Dimity 
may be used for such an apron, with 
Swiss edging for trimming. 

We lave pattern No. 9566 in 
eight sizes for girls from three to 
ten years of age. To make the apron 


for a girl of nine vears, requires two vards and a half cf goods 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


thirty-six inches wide. 


The waist may be made with a high or 
Its upper part is a square yoke shaped by shoul- 
der seams and to the yoke are joined the full front and full 
backs, which are separated by under-arm gores that give a 
The front and backs are gathered 
at the top and bottom and the front may be drawn down tight 
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9086 9586 
Front View. Back View. 


GIRLS’ REEFER Coat OR JACKET. 
(For Description see Pagc 58.) 





FIGURE No 74G.—This illustrates GiRLs’ BLOUSE 
Dress.—The pattern is No. 9543, 
price Ts, or 25 cents. 
(For Description see Page 59.) 





MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ ONE-SEAM SLEEVE. (To Bg Latp IN Five 
Box-PLalTs OR GATHERED AT THE Top.) FOR COATS, 
JACKS, ETC. 

(For Illustrations see Page 62.) 

No. 1559.—An up-to-date sleeve for coats, jackets, ete., is 


here portrayed. It i: 
shaped by one seam 
only and may be laid 
in tive box-plaits or 
athered at the top. 
wo rows of machine- 
stitching give a tailor 
finish at the wrist. 
The sleeve will de- 
velop stylishly in all 
kinds of coating ma- 
terials and braid or 
fur may provide the 
decoration. It will be 
largely used for fash- 
jioning over the large 
sleeves in the coats 
and jackets of last 
Winter that are to do 
service this season. 
We have pattern 
Nv. 1559 in seven sizes 
from four to sixteen 
years old. To mnake a pair of sleeves 
for a iiss of twelve years, requires 
three-fourths of a yard of goods tifty- 
four inches wide. Price of pattern. 
5d. or 10 cents. 


—---> 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ TWO-SEAM 
DRESS SLEEVE, (To BE MapE 
Witn on WITHOUT TUCKS) 

(For J!astrations see Page 62.) 


No. 1567.—This sleeve, which is 
shaped by two sexms and made over 
a cont-shaped lining, may have its up- 
per portion plain or arranged in three 
clusters of tive small downward-turn- 
ing tucks, the cluster just above the 
Wrist crossing the arm diagonally. A 
mushroom puff is arranged at the top 
of the sleeve and a frill cap having a 
cluster of three small tucks at the 
lower edge flares fluffily over the puff. 
A frill of lace at the wrist falls over 
the hand. 

Silk, cashmere or any soft woollen 
goods will develop the sleeve satisfac- 
torily. Lace, ribbon, gimp, braid, pas- 
sementerie, etc., nay be used for gar- 
biture, 

We have pattern No. 1567 in six 
sizes, from six to sixtecn years. To 
make a pair of sleeves for a miss of 
twelve years, needs a yard and a half 
of goods torty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


—————-—-_ +> - — 


MISSikS’ AND GIRLS’ TWO-SEAM 
DRISS SLEEVI. (Kxrown as 
THE AMY ROBSART SLEEVE.) 
(For I}ustrations see Page 62.) 


No. 1565.—This effective sleeve, 
known as the Amy Robsart sleeve, is 
shown made up in a combination of 
wool goods and silk. The sleeve is 
shaped by two seams, and the upper 
portion, which is arranged on a plain 
lining, is shaped in three straps at 
the top, the straps extending over a 


puff that is gathered at the top and bottom and adjusted on the 
lining. The wrist maybe shaped in twoscollops and trimmed 


with a doubled frill of silk or it may be plain, as preferred. 
This style is pretty for any dressy bodice and is especially 
attractive if made in a combination, as illustrated. The straps 
could be outlined with gimp. 
cashmere sleeves of this kind could be introduced. Old-rose 
taffeta could be used for the puff with edging for trimming. 
We have pattern No. 1565 in seven sizes, from four to six- 


teen yearsold. To 
make a pair of 
sleeves for a miss 
of twelve vears, 
needs three-fourths 
of a yard of dress 
goods forty inches 
wide, with a yard 
and a fourth of 
silk twenty inches 
wide. Price of 
pattern, 5d. or 10 
cents. 


7 oo 


GIRLS’ FANCY 
COLLARS. (FoR 


Coats, JACKETS, 
ETC. ) 
(For Tliustrations see 
Page 62.) 

No. 1550.—Two 
styles of fancy col- 
lars intended for 
wear with coats, 
jackets, ete., are 
here depicted made 
of broadcloth. One 
style is shaped in 
round tabs at the 
lower edge and 
completed at the 
neck with a turn- 
down collar that 
has widely flaring 
ends and rounding 
lower front cor. 
ners. The other 
style is curved to 
shape points at the 
outer edge and is 
finished with aroll- 
over collar that is 
pointed at the ends 
and at the center 
of the back. Arow 
of Astrakhan bind- 
ing is a pretty edge 
finish for the col- 
lars. 

Velvet,  Astra- 
khan cloth, box 
cloth, melton, ker- 
sev or any material 
from which the 
coat or jacket is 
made will be ap- 
propriate for these 
collarsand bands ot 
beaver, chinchilla, 
marten and other 
fur may contribute 
the decoration. A 

ast Winter’s dark 

coth jacket may 
given an up-to- 
date air by a vel- 
vet collar cut in 
either style and 
trimmed at 


the edges with 

We have pattern No. 1550 in six sizes for girls from two to 
twelve years old. To make either style of collar for a girl of 
eight years calls for half a yard of material forty-four or 
inore inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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Front View. 


MISSES’ BASQUE-W AIST. 





9565 


Front View. 
Misses’ YOKE-W AIST. 


In a fancy bodice of pale-gray 


cal in effect. 





Back View. 


(To BE MaDe Bias OR STRAIGAT.) DESIRABLE FOR PLAIDS, 
CHECKS, ETC. 
(For Description see Page 59.) 


9565 





(To BE MADE WITH A HIGH OR SQUARE NECK WITH FULI- 


LENGTH OR Suort PuFF SLEEVES AND WITH THE FRONT DRAWN DOWN 


TIGHT OR SLIGHTLY POUCHED,) 





9566 _ 


Front View. 


krimmer or 





KNOWN AS THE BaBY WAIST. 
(For Description eee Page 59.) 





GIRLS’ APRON. 


(For Description eee Page 60.) 


Persian lamb. 
the plaits is most effective. 
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FASHIONABLE SKIRTS. 
(For Llustrations see Page 7.) 


The newest skirts, although their general lines are closely 
allied, differ in the details of shaping so that no two are identi- 
The tendency to trim skirts makes the difference 
nore marked, and so many original ideas are expressed in the 


methods of dispos- 
ing garniture that 
modistes _—readily 
create new effects, 
either by the selec- 
tion of novel mate- 
rials for garniture or 
by the manner of 
their arrangement. 

The page of skirts 
shown conveys a 
clear idea of the 
latest shaping and 
also illustrates some 
favorite decora- 
tions. The patterns 
of these skirts are 
each in nine sizes for 
ladies from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and 
each costs 1s. 3d. or 
30 cents. 

The skirt repre- 
senting pattern No. 
9562 is made of 
fancy-striped suit- 
ing. Its perfect 
adaptability to thi 
material is readilv 
seen and the effect is 
equally good when 
plaid or checked! 
materials are used. 
but the design is so 
skillfully planned 
that plain material. 
in which a center- 
front seam would 
be undesirable mav 
also be made up bv 
the mode, the pat- 
tern providing thet 
the skirt may be in 
one section with a 
seam only at the 
back or, as_ here 
shown, in two sec- 
tions with seams at 
the front and back. 
The skirt has the 
slightest possible 
fulness at the top 
but falls in graceful 
ripples below the 
hips and in full 
flutes at the back. 
Plaid) cheviot is 
pictured in the back 
view. 

Two varieties of 
novelty goods are 
represented in the 
skirt shaped by pat- 
tern No. 9571. The 
mode comprises six 
gores and may be 
gatbered or fan- 
plaited at the back. 
The fan-plaited 


back is shown and the bralding design executed at each side of 
In the front view a soutache braid 
decoration is also shown, and although the arrangement is an 
extremely simple one, the result/is’very attrattive. 
Passementerie in a) leaf design.forms the-decoration on a skirt 
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of serge made according to pattern No. 9570. The trimming is 
applied in festoons that are nearest the foot at the front. Seven 
gores are embraced in the skirt, which may be gathered or box- 
plaited at the back. A back view of this skirt, box-plaited, shows 
it made of gray velvet adorned with handsome black lace bands. 

Rows of violet velvet ribbon decorate a four-piece skirt of 
gray wool goods striped in black. The mode is particularly de- 
sirable for stripes, plaids, etc., having circular sides joined in a 
center-front seam; the back may be gathered or fan-plaited. 
The ribbon encircles the skirt in groups of three rows near the 
top and again near the bottom, the rows being curved gracefully 
downward toward the front. The pattern is No. 9582. 

A novel disposal of braid is seen on a skirt of fawn satin- 
finished cloth of velvety softness. The pattern, No. 9581 em- 
bodies six gores and calls for a double box-plait at the back. 
Jompact gathers may collect the fulness, if preferred. The 
braid is applied in ornamental devices only at the sides. An- 
other development of this skirt is shown in the front view. The 
material is light-brown camel’s-hair and the decoration consists 
of green silk knife-plaitings set on under bands of narrow silk 
ribbon to match. The foot is encircled by a knife-plaiting and 
two similar plaitings put on in sugvestion of a panel at each side 
of the front are carried around the back. giving an extremely 
dressy appearance. Such a skirt and a Russian blouse trimmed 
with knife-plaiting down the closing as well as at the wrists 
and neck, would constitute a delightful toilette for visiting or 


‘carriage wear. 
—_— = > cae cos 


STYLISH WAIST-DECORATIONS. 


(For Illustrations see Page 13.) 


The bolero effect is still popular and offers excuse for highly 
attractive combinations. 


Boleros framing a vest of dainty lace or 
silk are often of a bright- 
colored satin that 1s en- 
riched and at the same 
time subdued by a cover- 
ing of black net claborate- 
lyv-spangled and beaded. 

During the present gea- 
son fur bands are used in 
some of these garnitures 
and the effect is really 
charming when mink or 
chinchilla is associated 
with cream lace. Jet trim- 
mings and appliqués of 
black or white lace are 
also prominent. 

A dainty vest-front was 
made of white chiffon and 
edging to match by pat- 
tern No. 1841, in three 
sizes, small. medium and 
large, price 5d. or 10 cents. 
The full front pouching 
softly over a ribbon belt 
ending in loop-bows at 
each side is decorated with 
black lace appliqués and 
the frill following the up- 
per and side edges is of 
white chiffon with a bor- 
der of black appliqués, as 
is also the frill rising 
above the tasteful stock. 

Pattern No. 1468, in 
three sizes, small, medium 
and large, price 5d. or 10 
cents, provides the design 
for a fancy front that may 
be made with a high or 
round neck. A yoke form- 
ing the upper part is of 
velvet overlaid with lace; 
the full pouch front is of 
figured silk and double 
frills standing out over the 
sleeves are of plain silk 
edged with a ribbon ruche. 
A twisted ribbon prettily arranged covers the joining of the 
yoke and front and contributes a tastefully fashioned belt. The 
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Misses’ ann Giris’ ONE-SEAM 
SLEEVE. (To BE LAID IN Five Box- 
PLAITS OR GATHERED AT THE 
Top.) For Coats, JACKETS, ETC. 
(For Description see Page 60.) 









1567 81567 
MISSES’ AND 
GiRis’ Two-SEaM 
Dress SLEEVE. 
(To BE MADE 
With or Witn- 
ouT TUCKS.) 


(For Description 
vee Pagedi0.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


stock is folded and above it at the back rises a frill edged with 
a ribbon ruche. 

Boleros form part of the waist decoration embraced in pat- 
tern No. 1262, in tive sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and costing 7d. or 15 cents. 
The boleros are of dark-green velvet 
trimmed with appliqué lace and a deep 
wrinkled girdle is also of the velvet. 
The full front, the stock and a frill flar- 
ing from the stock are of lemon-colored 
silk. Another view of the decoration on 
this page shows it made without a col- 
lar and with a plain girdle; the mate- 
Trials are fixured silk and violet velvet, 
with an outlining of lace edging. 

In another decoration boleros almost 
meet at the throat and extend in a yoke 
around the back. The material shown 
in this adjunct is velvet overlaid with 
lace net and trimmed with lace edging. 
The boleros may round away toward 
the shoulders if preferred, this being 





allowed for in the pattern, which is No. 1565 

1244, in tive sizes for ladies from thirty Misses’ aAXD GIRLS’ 

to forty-six inches, bust measure, price Two-SramM DRESS 

od. or 10 cents. SLEEVE. (RNOWN AS 
Velvet with an edge finish of chin- TIE AMY ROBSART 


chilla fur is shown in a collarette 
that is fashionably known as the Sontag 
collarette. 


SLEEVE.) 


(For Description see 
It extends narrowly to a Page 60.) 
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(For Coats. JACKETS. ETC.) 


GIRLS’) Faxcy CoLiars. 
(For Description see Page 61.) 


little below the waist at the back and front, falling below a belt 
in tabs, and it is shaped in tabs on the shoulders. The tab 
collar rises high at the back and is encircled by a ribbon. The 
collarette may end at the belt, if preferred. The pattern is No. 
1556, in three sizes, small, medium and large, price 5d. or 
10 cents. 

Pattern No. 1082 contains a simple vest-front that is pictured 
made of figured crépe de Chine, the neat neck-completion being 
given by a ribbon stock. The vest is generously full and stands 
out. from the figure, but without pouching. The pattern is in 
three sizes, small, medium and large, price 5d. or 10 cents, and 
makes provision for a jabot arranzed at the center of the vest. 

Pattern No. 102. in three sizes, small, medium and large, 
price 5d. or 10 cents, represents a generally becoming waist 
decoration. Straps passing over the shoulders and at the waist- 
line both front and back are connected by cross-straps at voke 
depth. Ribbon is arranged over the ends of the straps. which 
are of velvet ribbon ornamented with bead trimming, and cream 
lace edging forms double frill-caps. 

A graceful fichu, known as the Undine ficbu. is made of black 
satin trimmed with rich lace edging. It is composed of a sailor 
collar with stole ends to which are joined long ends that are 
drawn in closely at the bottom and meet at the waist under 
a ribbon bow. Lace trims the ends and also the collar, being 
headed on the collar by lace gimp. The pattern is No. 1351, 
in three sizes. small, medium and large. price 5d. or 10 cents. 

A vest with full front is made of pale-blue silk. with a stock 
and belt of dark-olive satin ribbon. Lace edging stands above 
the stock and three frills of similar edging cross the front. pearl- 
bead gimp forming a dainty heading for them. The pattern 
followed ix No. 1342, in seven-sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-two inches. hust;measure, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 


| 
| 
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FievreE No. 75G.—This illustrates LITTLE 


GIRLS’ Resstan Coat.—The pattern is 
No. 9583, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description sec this Page.) 


tyles tor 


FigurE No. 75 G.— 
LITTLE GIRLS’ 
RUSSIAN COAT. 
(For Illustration see 
this Page.) 

Figure No. 70 G. 
—This illustrates a 
Little Girls’ coat. 
The pattern, which 
is No. 9O83 and 
costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in eight 
sizes for little virls 
from two to nine 
years of age, and 
is differently de- 
picted on page 64. 

Rough diagonal 
coating is here pic- 
tured in the coat, 
with krimmer bind- 
ing for a comple- 
tion. The coat has 
a body that pouches 
all round over a 
leather belt and 
closes at the left 
side in Russian 
style. The full skirt 
is joined to the body 
and laps with the 
fronts. The neck fin- 
ish is a stylish, roll- 
ing collar. Hatchet 
caps extend ont on 
the two-seam 
sleeves, which ure 
gathered at the top. 

The Russian 
stvlesare admirably 
adapted to chil- 


dren's wear, being loose. graceful and jaunty-looking, whether 
made of velvet, fine cloth, rich silk, etc., or of inexpensive coat- 


ings inplain or fancy va- 
rieties, Braid and fur 
are favorite trimmings. 

The hat is of fur felt 
trimmed with feathers. 
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CHILD'S DRESS. (To 
BE MaDE WITH fh 
OR WITHOUT THE CAPS.) f 


954 


‘For Iilustrationa see 

thix Page.) 

No. 9563.— Another 
view of this dress may be obtained 
by referring to figure No. 77G in this 
number of Tne DeELineator. 

A becoming little dress is here il- 
justrated made of cashmere and trim- 
med with narrow velvet ribbon. The 
smooth, short body is fitted by shoul- 
derand short under-arm seams and 
closed at the beck with buttons and 
button-holes. Boleros, that are shaped 
by shoulder and under-arm seams and 
round away prettily, are wide apart 
at the front and back and extend far 
below the body, the effect being ex- 
ceedingly novel. 








Front View. 

LITTLE GIRLS’ BLOUSE DRESS. 

NECK AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 
(For Desqiption see this Paye.) 


The neck is completed with a standing col- 


lar and pretty sleeve-caps shaped in scollops fall in ripples 


and bottom and pouch stylishly all round, 
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ilo Yclks, 


over the tops of the two-seam sleeves, which are made ovet 
cout-shaped linings and gathered at the top. The straight, 
full skirt, which is gathered at the top and deeply hemmed 
at the bottom, is joined to the body. 

Silk, serge, tine French flannel or any other pretty material 
suitable for children’s dresses will develop this mode attractively 
and fancy braid or silk plaitings may furnish the trimming. 

We have pattern No. $563 in six sizes for children from one 
tu six vears. For a child of five years, the dress needs two 
yards and three-eighths of material forty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ BLOUSE 
DRESS (To BE MADE 
WITH A Hicn oR Rounn 
NECK AND WITH FULL- 
LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 
(For Iustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9545.—At figure 
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ae 9563 
Front View. Back View, 
Cuiup's Dress. (To BE MADE WITH OR Wituout THE Caps.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


No. 76G in this 
issue of THe DELIN- 
EATOR this blouse 
dress is shown dif- 
ferently developed. 

A charming frock 
is here pictured 
mace of cashmere 
and silk. The body 
is made over a 
smooth lining fit- 
ted by shoulder and 
under-arm seams 
and closed at the 
back. The, upper 
part of the body is 
a full round yoke 
that is gathered at 
its upperand lower 
edges. Under-arm 
and short shoulder 
seams join the full 
backs and_ front, 
which have their 
fulness adjusted by 
yathers at the top 
A novel Bertha in 
four sections that are edgédcwitha doubledsfrill_of silk follows 





Back View. 


(To BE MADE WITH A HIGH OR ROUND 


64 


the lower edge of 
the yoke. And at 
the neck isa stand- 
ing collar. Mush- 
room puffs are ar- 
ranged on the coat- 
shaped sleeves and 
a frill of doubled 
silk trims the wrist. 
A similar frill deco- 
Ca rates the top of the 
a oa be collar. A ribbon is 
¥\ Nw “i = wrinkled about the 
- waist and bowed at 
the back. For party 
or dancing-school 
wear the dress may 
be made with a 
low neck and short 
sleeves,asshown in 
the small engrav- 
ing. The straight, 
full skirt, which is 
gathered at the top 
and hemmed at the 
bottom, is joined 
to the body. 
Serge, poplin, 
drap @été and nov 
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FiGuRE No. 76 G.—This illustrates LITTLE 
GIRLS’ BLousr J)keEss.—The pattern is 
No. 9545, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description eee this Page.) 


elty goods will develop this style for ordi- 
nary wear and crépon, light-colored silks, 
etc., may be employed for party dresses. 
A very dainty party dress may be made 
up in this way of pale-blue Liberty silk, 
with ribbon and fine white lace for 
the decoration. 

We have pattern No. 9545 in seven 
sizes for little girls from three to nine , 
years old. Fora girl of five years, the 
dress will need three yards and a fourth 
of material thirty-six inches wide, with 
five-eightls of a yard of sitk twenty 
inches wide for the voke and to trim. Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 

qs Steed tg 


Figtke No. 76G. —LITTLE GIRLS’ BLOUSE 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


DRIESS. 


Figure No. 76 G.— This illustrates a Little Girls’ blouse dress. 
The pattern. which is No. 9545 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes for little girls from three to nine years old, and is 
also pictured on pave 63. 

The combination of plaid serge and plain silk and velvet here 
shown in the dress is very attractive. and the eivect is heich. 
tened by kunife-plaitings of the silk and a ribbon sash, The 
dress has a long blouse body that is very fanciful. A full roune 
voke forms the upper part of the blouse and rounding Bertha- 
sections outline its lower edge. Puffs are arranged on the cout- 
shaped sleeves and a standing collar is at the neck. The skirt 
i< in the straight full style. vathered at the top and joined to the 
body, 


——- >+- —_— 


CHILD'S RUSSIAN LONG COAT. 
(For Tllustratione see thia Page.) 


No. 9536.—This handsome long coat is in Russian style; it 
is pictured made of brown broadcloth and trimmed with plait- 
ings of brown silk and bands of creain lace insertion. It is 
nicely fitted by under-arm darts. shoulder and side seains, and 


aN 





Front View. 


| THE DELINEATOR. 


a center seam, below which extra width is underfolded in ; 
box-plait. The loose fronts lap diagonally to the left side 
and close invisibly from the shoulder all the way down. A 
turn-down collar having flaring ends is at the neck. 
Double circular caps encircle the two-seam sleeves at the 
top and flare in pretty ripples, and the sleeves are decorate: 
in simulation of pointed cuffs with plaiting and insertion. 
A leather belt is slipped through straps at the side seams 
and fastened in front with a buckle. 

Kersey, melton, diagonal and cheviot or tweed may le 
chosen for this coat and bands of fur or braid may trim it. 

We have pattern No. 9536 in eight sizes for children fron. 
two to nine years. Fora child of tive years, the coat need: 
two yards of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern. 
10d. or 20 cents. 


——- -> —— 


LITTLE GIRLS’ RUSSIAN COAT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9583.— By referring to figure No. 75 G in this number v! 
Tne DELINEATOR, this coat may be seen differently developed. 

Dark-green broadcloth was here used for the attractive 
Russian coat_and fur binding provides a most effective 
decoration. The blouse body is made over a lining fitted by 
under-arm and side-back gores and a center seam snd closed 
at the center of the front. The seamless back joins the fronts 
in shoulder and under-arm seams, and the left front is nar- 
row and the right front wide so as to: bring the closing at the 
loft side in Russian style. The body is smooth at the top. 
but i3 gathered 
all round at the 
bottom and 
tacked to the 
lining so as to 
droop in the 
fashionable way 
over the belt. 
which is closed 
with a buckle 
at the front. A 
turn-down col- 
lar with widely 
flaring ends Is 
at the neck. 
Smooth sleeve- 
caps extend out 
on the two-seam 
sleeves, which 
are gathered at 
the top. A 
straight, full 
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; Back View. skirt that is 
CHILDS Russian LONG COAT. finished with sa 
(For Description see this Page.) deep hem at 





9583 


Back View. 


9583 

Front View. 
LittieE Grrus’ Rvsstan Coat. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


the bottom and gathered at the. top is joined to the body 
Charming little) coatsim)\this style may be developed in any 








FASHIONS FOR 


seasonable silk, broadcloth, box cloth, cheviot and melton. 

We have pattern No. 9583 in eight sizes for little girls from 
two to nine years old. For a girl of five years, the coat needs 
a yard and seven-eighths of goods fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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CUILD’S LONG COAT. (To BE MADE WITH ONE, Two oR THREE 
CAPES AND TO BE Worn With or Wirnour a Bet.) 
KNOWN AS THE COACHMAN’S COAT. 

(For [llustrations see this Pave.) 


No. 9588.—This stylish long coat, known as the coachman’s 
coat, is represented made of brown broadcloth and finished 
with machine-stitching. It is fitted at the back by a center 
seam and wide side-back gores, and an underfolded box-plait 
below the waist at the center seam and an underfolded for- 
ward-turning plait at each side-back seam introduce desirable 
fulness inthe skirt. The fronts lap and close in double-breasted 
stvle with button-holes and buttons. 
The two-seam sleeves are gathered at 
the top and finished plainly at the 
wrist. The three circular capes are in 
coachinan style, but, if desired, one or 
two capes may be used. At the neck 
is a turn-duwn collar with flaring 
ends. <A belt of leather or the goods 
ix stylish, but the coat may be 
worn without a belt, if preferred. 

This stylish 
mode may be 
developed in 
kersey, mnelton 
and = whipcord AWN 
and braid may ASS See 
trim it. “WS 

We have pat- 
tern No. 9588 in 
s:ven sizes for 
children from 
two to eight 
years. To make 
the coat for a 
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Front View. 








9556 


Back View. 


Cautp’s CoAT, WITH CIRCULAR SKIRT. (To BE MADE WITH ONE 
oR Two REVERS.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


Front View. 


child of five years, needs two yards and three-eighths of mate- 
rial fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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CutLtp’s Lone Coat. (To BE MADE WITH ONE, Two oR THREE CAPES AND TO 
BE Wors With oR WitHour A Bett.) KNOWN AS THE COACHMAN’S COAT. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


CHILD'S COAT, WITH 
CIRCULAR SKIRT. (To 
BE MADE WITH ONE OR 
Two REVERS.) 

(For Hlustrations see this Page,) 


No. 9556.—Green cloth 
and velvet are combined 
in this top garment. To 
the short body is joined 
a circular skirt that has a 
seam at the back, and the 
skirt is smooth at the top 
and ripples at the sides 
und back. The fronts of 
the body lap in double- 
breasted style and one or 
both fronts may be folded 
back in a pointed revers. 
The closing is made with 
velvet - covered buttons 
just below the revers and 
with a hook and ijioop at 
the throat, where the 
ends of a rolling collar 
flare sharply. The sleeves 
are gathered at the top 
and bottomand arranged 
over coat-shaped linings 





Figure No. 77 C.—This illuatrates 
CHILD’s AFTERNOON DreESS.—The 
pattern is No. 9563, price 10d. or 20 

cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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pain that are finished in cuff effect. 
: Mixed coating, velvet or corded 
S silk is adaptable to the mode. 
\ We have pattern No. 9556 in 
seven sizes for children from one- 
half to six years old. For a child 
of five years, the coat will need a 
vard and seven-eighths of cloth 
fifty-four inches wide, with half a 
yard of velvet twenty inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


95S8S =o ee 
Back View. FiaurE No. 77G.—CHILD'S AFTIER- 


NOON DRESS. 
(For I)Justration see this Page.’ 


Figure No. 77 G.—This_ illus. 
trates a Child’s dress. The pattern, 
which is No. 9563 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in six sizes for 
children from one to six years old, and is again seen on page 63. 

The mode is here made up in gray poplin and red velvet and 
decorated with braiding and fur binding. The full round skirt 
ix jomed to the very short, plain body and round boleros that are 
much longer than the body flare at the front and back. Seol- 
loped sleeve-caps fluff out on the two-seam sleeves. The col- 
lar ts in standing style and the dress is closed at the back. 

The dress may be developed in cashmere or serge and trimmed 
with ribbon. 
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INFANTS’ RUSSIAN CLOAK. (Kxowy aS THE PRINCESS TITIANA 
PrLISSE.) 
(For I}justrations see Page 66.) 


No. 9558.—A protective little cloak in Russian style, known 
as the Princess Titiana pelisse, is illustrated made of white 
camel’s-hair and embroidered with white silk. The top of the 
cloak is a yoke that is square at the back, pointed in front and 
fitted by shoulder seams. The voke is shaped to close at the 
left side of the front, and the full skirt is gathered to the voke. 
The closing is made invisibly, and an embroidered pointed 
strap is arranged along the upper part of the closing. A turn- 
down collar with flaring ends is at the neck, Full puff sleeves 
that are gathered at thetop-and bottom are-arranged over the 
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coat-shaped linings, which 
are finished in cuff effect. 

Silk, caslunere ard flannel 
are adaptable to cloaks of 
this style. 

Pattern No, 9558 is in one 
size only. he cloak needs 
two vards and an eighth of 
goods forty-four inches wide, 
Price of pattern, 1¢d. or 20 
cents. 

——_- > 


CHILDS BONNET. (kKNows 
AS THE Dutcu BONNET.) 
(For Ilustritions see this Page ) 


No. 15-46.— Dark - ereen 
broadcloth was selected for 
this becoming little bonnet, 
Which is known as the Dutch 
bonnet. Three sections —a 
smooth center between two 
smooth  sides—joined — in 
curved seams extending 
from the front edge to the 
lower edge compose the bon- 
net, Which is pointed at the 
center of the front and fits 
the head closely. The plaited 
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Front View. 

INFANTS’ RusSIAN CLOAK. 
TITIANA PELISSE.) old. 

(For Description sce Page 65.) 


ends of ribbon tie-strings are tacked to its lower corners and 


bowed under the clin. 


The outer 


edges of the bonnet are 


trimmed with a row of beaver fur and the bonnet is silk-lined. 





78 G.— 
Boys’ Serp.—The patterns are Bovs’ 


Fiecsre No. This illustrates 
Sailor Blouse No, 
or 20 cents; and 
price Td. or 15 


Double-Breasted 
9525, price LOd. 
Trousers No. T4523, 
conte. 

(For Description see this Page.) 


in regular sailor-blouse style. 


Qivtes ior 


Figure No. 78 G.—BOYS’ 


SUTT. 
(For Iilustration see this Pie.) 


Figure No, 18 G.—This 
consists of a Boys’ blouse 
and trousers. The blouse 
pattern, which is No. 9435 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in ten sizes for boys from 
three to twelve vears old. 
and may be seen again on 
page 68. The trousers pat- 
tern, which is No. 7455 
and costs Td. or 15 cents, 
is in twelve sizes from five 
to sixteen years of ave. 

The suit is here shown 
made of blue serge and 
finished with stitching and 
bone buttons. The sailor 
blouse displays an entirely 
new effect In its double- 
breasted fronts, which are 
closed in the recular 
double-breasted way with 
button-holes and bone but- 
tons below the broad ends 
of alaree sailor-collar that 
is deep and square at the 
back. A buttoned-in shield 
fills in the opening at the 
throat and is finished with 
a narrow standing collar. 
The blouse is drawn in 
about the waist and droops 


The sleeves are box-plaited at the 


wrists, the plaits being stitched to cuff depth. 





(KNOWN AS THE PRINCESS 


DELINEATOR. 


Corded silk, velvet or plush may be 
made up in a bonnet of this kind. 
We have pattern No. 1546 in five sizes 


LD'S BONNET. 


(KNOwn a8 THE Detcs 
=. BONNET.) 
95 De 5S (Por Deseription eee thie Page.) 
Back View, 
for children from one half to seven veurs 
For a child of five years, the bon- 
net will require three-eighths of a yard 
of material twenty or more inches wide. 
with a vard and a fourth of ribbon two inches and a half 
wide for the ties. and three-eighths of a vard of silk twenty 
inches wide to line. Price of pattern, 5d. or 1U cents. 


ous. 


The trousers terminate just below the knee and are closed 
with a fly. 

Brown serge suits of this style trimmed with braid are vere 
satisfactory for general wear: other suitable materials are cloth. 
tricot and cheviot in blue or black and mixed gray or brown 
sultinges, 
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BOYS' DRESS SUIT. 


FLY. 


WAVING SHORT TROUSERS WITH A 
(KNOWN AS THE TUXEDO StIt.) 
(For Illustrations see Pave 67.) 


No. 9531.—Black cloth is Hlustrated in this handsome little 
dress suit, which is known as the Tuxedo suit, and black satin 
is used for the collar on the coat. The back of the coat is 
shaped by a center seam and is joined in shoulder and side 
seis to the fronts; they are rounded toward the back in 
cutaway style. The shawl collar gives a Very elegant effect to 
the coat. A binding of silk braid finishes the edges of the 
eoat and round cuffs are outlined with the braid on the coat 
sleeves, two buttons being arranged below the -braid at the 
back of the wrist. 

The low-cut vest is fitted by shoulder and under-arm seams 
and finished with a shawl collar, below which it is closed with 
three button-holes and buttons. The openings to inserted 
pockets are finished with welts and the customary straps are 
buckled across the back. The edges of the vest are bound to 
match the coat. 

The short trousers are fitted by the usual seams and hip 
darts. Side pockets and a right hip pocket are inserted and 
the closing is made with a flv. A row of braid and. three 
buttons ornament the trousers along the outside leg seams. 

Velvet, velveteen, diagonal, whipcord and fine cloth, with 
<ilk or satin for the coat collar, are the preferred materials for 
a suit of this style. Silk braid will be the most appropriate 
decoration. A very dressy Tuxedo suit may be fashioned from 
black worsted and faced with corded silk having a satiny lustre. 

We have pattern No, 9531 inten sizes for boys from five to 
fourteen vears old, For a boy of eleven years the suit needs 
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FASHIONS FOR 


two yards 
and = three- 
eighths of 
material fif- 
ty-four in- 
ches wide, 
with a yard 
and three- 
eighths of 
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Front View. 


Back View. 
|} Bors’ Dress Suit, HAVING SHORT TROUSERS WITH 


A FLy. (KNOWN AS THE TUXEDO SCIT.) 


(For Description see Pave 66.) 


sutin twenty inches wide for the coat-collar 
facing. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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Front View. 
LittLe Boys’ Suit, HAVING SHORT TROUSERS WITHOUT A FLY. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


LITTLE BOYS’ SUIT, HAVING SHORT TROU- 
SERS WITHOUT A FLY. 
(For Mlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9532.—By referring to figure No. 79 G 
in this nunber of Tue DeELINEATOR, this suit may be seen 
differently made up. 

The jacket and trousers of this handsome suit are pictured 
made of black velvet, with silk braid and ribbon for the dec- 
oration, while the blouse is made of sheer white lawn, with 
cubroidered edging for the frijls. The blouse is shaped by 
shoulder and under-arm seams and closed at the front with 
button-holes and buttons or studs through a box-plait made at 
the front edge of the left front. The box-plait is prettily 
ornamented along each fold with a row of insertion. The 
lower edge of the blouse is turned under for a hem, in which 
an elastic is run to draw the edge in closely about the waist, 
the blouse drooping in the characteristic manner. The sailor 
collar is mounted on a shaped band and flares widely from the 
throat; it falls deep and square at the back, and its edge is 
followed by a frill of embroidered edging. Roll-up cuffs, 
ce are also bordered with a frill of edging, complete the full 
sleeves. 

The jacket is fitted by shoulder and side seams and a center 
seam and is pointed at the center of the back. The fronts 
are wide apart and three buttons ornament them below the 
ends of the sailor collar, which is overlapped by the blouse 
collar. The cuffs on the blouse sleeves are turned up over 
the jacket sleeves, which are easy-fitting coat sleeves. 

The close-titting trousers are made without a fly and reach 
just to the knee. They are shaped by the usual inside and 
outside leg seams, center seam and hip darts, and finished 
with under waist-bands in which button-holes are made for 
attachment to an under-waist. The lower edge of each 
trouser leg is trimmed with a band of satin ribbon bowed at 
the outside, and a row of silk braid covers each outside leg 
seam. 

The suit is intended for dressy wear and will be made of 
velveteen, worsted, plain cheviot, whipcord, fine cloth, cete., 
with a blouse of nainsook, lawn, dimity or fine cambric. 
Embroidered or lace edging and insertion will be used for 
the frills on the blouse. 

We have pattern No. 9532 in five sizes, for boys from four 
to eight years old. To make the jacket and trousers for a 
Lov of seven vears, will require two yards and seven-eighiths 
of goods twenty-seven inches wide; the blouse needs two 
‘ards and an eighth thirty-six inches wide, with five yards 
-ud a half of edging three inches and a half wide for the col- 
lar frilland to trim the cuffs. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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Figure No. 719G.—LITTLE BOYS’ SUIT. 
(For I)lustration see this Page.) 


Fiscre No. 79 G.—This represents a Little Boys’ suit. The 


JANUARY, 1898. 





- shown in four views on 
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pattern, which is No, 9532 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in five 
sizes for boys from four to eight years of age, and is again 
pictured on this page. 

This suit is quite smart enough for wear at dancing school or 
parties. The blouse is here shown made of fine nainsook, with 
embroidered edging for the frills bordering the deep sailor collar 
and roll-up cuffs. It is closed through a box-plait formed at 
the front edge of the overlapping front and bordered at each 
side with w row of fine insertion. The collar and cuffs are worn 
over the jaunty 
little Eton jacket, 
which is of velvet 
and short enouch 
to show the blouse 
drooping all around 
below it. The jack- 
et is pointed at the 
back and has open 
fronts reversed in 
lapels at the tep. 
A left breast pock- 
et and coat-shaped 
sleeves complete 
the jacket. 

The close-fitting 
trousers are of vel- 
vet. They reach to 
the Knees and are 
closed at the sides, 
and a ribbon bowed 
prettily decorates 
the edge of each leg. 

This little suit is charming whether made of velvet, vel- 
veteen or cloth, with the blouse of lawn, linen nainsook or 
India silk. Braid and buttons will usually be added on the 
jacket and trousers and embroidery or lace will enhance 
the daintiness of the blouse. A stylish suit may be made 
of black worsted and small silver buckles may clasp the rib- 
bon straps at the bottom of the trousers. The blouse muy 
be of India mull trimmed 
with Swiss embroidery. 
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Back View. 
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FIGURE No. 80G.—LITTLE 

BOYS’ LONG COAT. 
(For Iilnetration see Page 68.) 

Fievre No. 80G.—This 

illustrates a Little Boys’ 

coat. The pattern, which 

is No. 9534 and costs Is. . 

or 25 cents, is in five sizes 

for little boys from two 

to six years of age, and is 





page 68. 

Rough brown overcoat- 
ing is here shown in the 
coat, stitching giving the 
correct finish. The fronts 
of the short body lap and 
close in double-breasted 
style and the back is nicely 
fitted. The skirt, which 
laps like the’ fronts, is 
smooth at the front and 
laid in three backward- 
turning plaits at each side 
of the back. A circular 
cape almost conceals the 
body and a rolling collar 
gives the finish at the 
neck. A leather belt pass- 
ed under a pointed strap at 
at each side of the back 
is a smart addition. 

The coat is natty and 
comfortable for either best 
or common wear. The 
materials most favored 
for it are kersey, cheviot, melton, tricot and mixed coatings. 

The hat of the coating mentioned is’in.Tam O'Shanter shape 


79 G.—This 
Litthe Boys’ Suit.—The pattern 
is No. 9532. price 1s. or 25 cents. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


FIGURE No. illustrates 


Boys’ Lona Coat.—The pattern is 
No. 9534, price 1s. or 25 cents. 
(For Description see Page 67.) 


ples below the shoulders. A rolling col- 
lar with flaring ends is at the neck. The 
coat sleeves are comfortably wide and are 
finished at round cuff depth with two 
rows of machine-stitching. Fancifully 
shaped straps of cloth are tacked in front 
of the side-back seams and the stylish 
leather belt is slipped through them. A 
belt of the cloth may be used instead. 

Smooth or rough coating will be chosen 
for a coat of this kind and fur, braid or 
stitching will provide the trimming. 

We have pattern No. 9534 in five sizes 
for little boys from two to six years old. 
To make the coat for a boy of five years, 
ealls for two yards of goods fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 


cents. 
> ___——— 
BOYS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED SACK COAT, 
BUTTONING TO THE NECK. 


(KNOWN AS THE Box REEFER.) 
(For Illustrations see this Pave.) 

No. 9533.—Irish frieze and velvet are 
combined in this sack coat, known as the 
box reefer, with stitching, braid and but- 
tons for finish. The coat has a seamless 
back that is joined to the fronts in shoul- 
der and side seams, the side seams ter- 
minating a little above the lower edge at 
the top of underlaps. The fronts lap and 
close to the neck in double-breasted 
style. Openings to side pockets are fin- 
ished with stitching and a square-cor- 
nered lap covers the opening to a left 
breast-pocket. The turn-down collar has 
flaring ends. The coat sleeves are of 
comfortable width. 

Chinchilla, melton, cheviot or kersey 
will make up stylishly by this mode. 
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LITTLE BOYS’ 
LONG COAT, 
WITH CAPE. 


(For Illustrations see 
this Page.) 

No. 9534.—This 
coat is again shown 
at figure No. 80G. 

Brown — kersey 
was here selected 
for the coat and 
machine - stitching 
provides the finish. 
The skirt, which is 
hemmed at the bot- 
tom, is perfectly 
plain in front and 
laid in three deep, 
backward - turning 
plaits at each side 
of the center of the 
back; it is joined 
to a long-waisted 
body that is nicely 
titted by side-back 
gores and a center 
seam. The loose 
fronts of the body 
lap and close in 
double-breasted 
stvle to the throut, 
the closing being 
made with buttun- 
holes and buttons. 
The cape is a styl- 
ish feature and al- 
Inost entirely con- 
ceals the body; it 
is of circular shap- 
ing and falls in rip- 





Front View. 


will require a yard and an eighth of material fifty-four inches 
wide, with a fourth of a yard of velvet twenty inches wide 


(cut bias) for the collar, etc. 
cents. 





Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 


ed 


BOYS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED SAILOR BLOUSE. 
(For Illuatrations see this Page.) 


No. 9535.— This blouse is again illustrated at figure No. 78G 


The blouse is here pictured made 
of blue flannel and finished with 
machine-stitching. Shoulder and 
under-arm seams join the back to 
the fronts, which lap and close in 
double-breasted style with buttons 
and button-holes. A patch pocket 
having its lower corners rounded 
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Front View. 










LittL.E Boys’ Lona Coat, WITH CAPE. 


(For Description see this Page.) 





Back View. 


Boys’ DovuBLeE-BREASTED SACK Coat, BUTTGNING TO THE 


NECK. 


(KNOWN AS THE Box REEFER.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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Front View. 


We have pattern No. 9533 in ten sizes for boys from three 
to twelve years old. To make the coat fora boy of seven years, 





twenty-seven inches wide. 





Back View. 
Bors’ DOUBLE-BREASTED SAILOR BLOUSE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


is applied on the lef: 
front, and the bottom o1 
the blouse is heinmed, an 
elastic being run through 
the hem to regulate the 
width and cause the 
blouse to droop in the 
regulation way. The neck 
is cut low to accommo- 
date the ends of the large 
snilor-collar, which falls 
deep and square at the 
back and has broad square 
ends that lap with the 
fronts. <A shield that is 
finished with a standing 
collar is buttoned to the 
fronts and closed at the 
back. The comfortable 
one-seam sleeves have 
fulness arranged in four 
box-plaits at the wrist. 
the plaits being stitched 
along their folds to cuff 
depth; they close at the 
front of the wrist with 
buttons and button-holes. 

Serge, tlannel and cloth 
are materials well suited 
for a blouse like this and 
machine-stitching wil! 
give a neat finish. 

We have pattern No. 
9535 in ten sizes for bovs 
from three to twelve 
years old. To make the 
blouse for a boy of seven 


years, will require four yards and an eighth of material 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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Fiacre No. 1.— ON ANGER ONY Be 


UmsBegELLa AND TRI- 
Fle Case. — This 
practical case re- 
presents pattern 
No. 1553, price 5d. 
or 10 cents. It is 
made of holland 


and neatly finished with red braid fancy-stitched to place with 
contrasting silk. Two long pockets for umbrellas are arranged 


at the center and at each side are three 
wide pockets laid in a box-plait at the bot- 
tom. Slippers, dusters or any like articles 
may be stowed away in these pockets. 
The case is hung by four rings sewed to 
the top of the back, which extends a little 





1553 


TRIFLE 
one 


Ficvre No. 1.—UMBRELLA AND 
Uase—(Cut by Pattern No. 1553; 
size; price 5d. or 10 cents.) 


above the pockets. Jean, linen and crash are 
suitable materials for such a case. 

Figurg No. 2.—Cover For Pin—CrvsHion.— 
Pin-cushions were never more <laintily made 
than at present. One of the most effective is 
represented at this figure. The oval shape is 
novei and the combination of materials expresses 
alate fancy. A section of embrvidered linen is 
cut out in fancy outline to disclose an under cover 
of satin overlaid with lace net. The edge finish 
is a frill of lace headed by beading threaded 
with ribbon formed in rosettes at the ends. 

Fieurs No. 3.—Opera-Grass Baa.—A pret- 


ty bag in which to carry opera glasses is here shown made of 
silk and decorated with a painted Empire design. 
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of the bag is a piece 
of silk-covered 
cardboard cut to 
fit the large end of 
_ the glasses and a 
small pocket for 
change is applied 
to the bag on the 
The bag is lined with satin. a cord finishing the top. 






Ve 


cords run through them close the bag 
and also form a ineans of suspension. 

Figure No, 4.—HANDKERCHIEF Case. 
—A square box of celluloid is illustrated 
at this tizgure. The cover is decorated with 
a floral design done in oils and is edged 
with a tasselled fringe. Bows of ribbon 
ornament the corners and a deep frill of 
lace gives a dainty finish to the bottom of 
the box. Cardboard covered with satin or 
silk could be substituted for the celluloid, 
if desired. 

Figure No. 5.— HANDKERCHIEF Cask. 
—This pretty case may be used to hold 
either handkerchiefs or trinkets. The case 
is also made of celluloid and trimmed 
with rosettes of baby ribbon placed on 
the corners and a ruffle of silk at the bot- 
tom that spreads out effectively. The 









Ficure No. 4.—HANDKERCHIEF CASE. 


ornamental lettering painted on the cover indicates the 
intended use of this case. 

There are so many conceits for such cases that she 
who is fond of her work-table finds pleasure in making 
several either for personal use or for gifts. The linings 
of the boxes are usually delicately perfumed, this being 
done by placing a layer of cotton batting sprinkled with 
sachet powder under the lining of satin or thin silk, 
Pretty boxes in the shapes illustrated could be made of 
class held together at the edges by ribbon that is securely 
sewed to fit the corners. Bows or rosettes couid be 
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Fieure No. 5.—HANDKEROCHIEF CASE. 


placed at the corners for ornamentation and a frill of lace or 
ribbon could be placed around the bottom as in the illustrations. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED MILLINERY PLATE. 


Fiagtrr No. 1.—Lapizs’ [lar.—This brown felt hat is literally 
covered by a pheasant, the 
handsome plumage of which 
is supplemented by velvet 
softly twisted. 

Fieure No, 2.—Lapigs’ 
CARRIAGE Hat.—Lavender 
velvet skilfully shirred covers 





this frame, which is raised 
hich at one side and trimmed 
near the head with velvet 
softly puffed and a fancy 
buckle. <A sweeping ostrich 
plume, fluffy and in harmony 
with the whole, is a rich 
addition. 
Figure No. 3.—Lanigs’ 
Bonnet. —This is a modified Marie 
Stuart shape, covered with velvet 
and embroidered with jet at the 
sides, where 


the brim 
rolls deep- 
est. Hand- 


some ornamental pins and willowy ostrich 
tips contribute the decoration and velvet 
ribbon tie-strings are bowed under the chin. 

Fievre No. 4.—Lapigs’ Tuquk.—- Green 
velvet covers this frame, being softly 
puffed over the crown and arranged 
to stand high. Green quill feathers 
are placed at one side and a dotted 
veil is worn. 

Fiaurze No. §.—Evenine Hat.— 
Pink velvet beautifully shirred cov- 
ers this frame and Jace caught with a 
handsome ornament of mock dia- 
monds and a_ sweeping bird- 
of-Paradise aigrette adorn it 
suitably. 

Figure No. 6.—Lapies’ Har. 
—This hat is all black save the 
brim facing of shaded velvet; 
the black velvet is shirred over 








the crown and feathers and 
velvet ribbon provide the 
decoration. 

FieurE No. 7.—VELVET 
Hat.—In the accompanying 
engraving is skown a_ hat 
witha Victorian flare; it may 
be worn with any costume, 
as; it is all black — save 
for a touch of bright color 
Introduced under the brim. 
Many curling ostrich plumes toss over the crown and brim. 





LEADING STYLES IN WINTER MILLINERY. 
(For Illustrations see Page 5.) 

The brilliancy and artistic coloring displaved in the millinery 
exhibits are worthy of admiration and the stvles and coiors are 
now settled upon. The deep shadings required for Winter are 
largely supplied by green, bronze and the rich wine and garnet 
hues. but even with these a touch of brilliant color is mineled, 
whether the shape be large or small. There is creat license in the 
arrancement of garnitnres; height may be viven by aivrettes and 
wired bows. and breadth by spread wings or willowy plumes. 
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Figtre A.—Laprgs’ Hat.—Velvet covers this 
becoming frame and fur, lace and wings contribute 
the decoration. 
Flowers and lace 
are placed at the 
back of the hat, 
where the brim is 
turned upward 
against the crown. 

Fi@urE B.— 
Rounp Hat.— This 
is a stylish hat of 
gray French felt trimmed with ruby velvet having jet along 
one edge and a soft pouf of silk in front. Kingfishers’ wings 
add height and style to the whole. 

FiaureE C.—A Vetver Toqgvse.—This becoming toque is 
formed of the golden-yellow velvet known as *‘ Klondyke.” It 
is artistically shirred and pouffed and a 
pheasant with long tail plumage adorns 
it. a Rhinestone ornament being placed 
at one side. 

Fievre D.—A Dainty Toqce.—The 
beauty of this semi close-fitting toque 
depends upon the deftness with which 








the castor velvet and lighter siik are manipulated, as they require 
to be softly poulfed. Lace forms the edge finish and an 
aigrette and pheasant tail-feathers give the tinal ornate touch. 
Figurr E.—Lapies’ Bonnet.—This bonnet has an embroid- 
ered velvet crown; the fluted brim of emerald green velvet 
edged with jet and faced with 
lemon silk is extremely artistic. 
Ostrich plumes nod high above the 
crown and ribbon tie-strings are sie, 
bowed under the chin. 
Figure F.—Lapigrs’ Rovnp Hat. 
—Beive velvet covers this frame, 
which has a somewhat rigid outline, but is rendered becoming 
by the arrangement of trimming, which consists of fur, velvet. 
silk, an aigrette and feathers. 
Fietre G.—Sty1ish WatkiNG 
Hat.— This hat is effective to wear 
with tailor-made suits; it is in a 
fashionable shade of gray trimmed 
with iris velvet and fancy wings, 
two of the wings being jetted. 
Figure H.—VeELvet Har, wits 
VicroriaAN Friarge.—A hat of this 
style frames a youthful face most 
becomingly. Many ostrich plumes 
are needled to trim it and they are 
artistically placed so as to nod over 
the crown and brim. A hat-band to which a bow of gera- 
nium pink silk is attached 
is placed under the brim 
and a handsome buckle and 
twist of velvet vive the finish. 
Figure J].—Lanpizs’ Har. 
—Golden-brown mirvir vel- 
vet covers this frame and 
pompons, Howers and an aigrette contribute stylish decoration. 


MILLINERY ORNAMENTS.-—The methods of trimming Winter 
hats are’ now settled upon and the most fastidious cannot com- 
plain in the presence of the wide range of ideas from which choice 
may be made. Ags the season advances the ‘‘ picture hats”? and 
velvet hats withthe Victorian flare gain in favor. The crowns are 
sometimes hich and the brims stiff, & la Vandyke. Many of them 
are worn 4 little to the left, as by the cavaliers of old. Plumes 
are the trimming par excellence for these large hats, but rich 
ornaments in which mock jewels «litter give brilliancy and relicf 
amon the plumes and secure the velvet or silk bows, without 
which no hat is complete, Stiff wings are in high vogue for the 
ordinary walking hat, for the trimmed sailors of French felt. as 
well as for the fancy shapes of velvet or felt. 
used as a decoration on many of the latest shapes, with an ede 
finish of velvet or silk cord. 
here <hown the spangled wings, aigrettes and feather pompons 
from which a Paradise aigrette emerges are admired for either 
bonnets or hats. The arrangement of stiff wings with velvet is 
effective and well worth copying. Long plumes secured in a 
velvet bow with a fancy ornament afford a popular method of 
trimming some of the lirve hats, 


Entire birds are. 


Among the popular ornaments. 
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MODISH WINTER AILLINERY. 


Frequently, though not of necessity, relation is established 
between gown and chapeau. Either some portion of the trim- 
ming or the material from which the hat is shaped corresponds 
in color with the costume. A black hat is at all times the most 
practical if the supply of head-gear is limited, its good style 
being beyond question. 

The bow is of secondary importance on the Winter's millin- 
ery, having ceased to be in itself an objective point. It is true 
that almost every hat bears one, but usually it serves as a basis 
for a feather or other ornament and is oftenest made of piece 
velvet or silk. The draped hat continues in favor and to this 
may be attributed the disuse of the bow as an ornament, puffs, 
folds and flutes having supplanted it. 

An exceptional instance in which a bow is employed as a 
decoration is that afforded by a large hat of the undraped va- 
riety. Itis smoothly covered with black satin and partially over- 
laid with cream appliqué lace. Wide black velvet ribbon is 
formed in a spread bow in front and caught to the hat with the 
inevitable Rhinestone pin. The brim rolls at the left side and 
thus shows an applied facing of white crushed velvet. Back 
of the roll a large black plume is adjusted against the crown, 
an equally large white plume being laid about the crown at the 
right side, the stems concealed beneath the bow. A black vel- 
vet bandeau adjusts the hat to the head. Such a hat is better 
suited to the drive than to the promenade. 

Appropriate only to a costume similar in hue is a large soft 
hat of dark-violet corded velvet built on a bandeau. In front is 
a pouf of silk matching the velvet, into which is thrust a Rhine- 
stone pin. At each side of the pouf sweeps a large violet plume. 

A purple hat of more modest proportions is draped with dark- 
purple corded velvet and terry velvet in a very light shade, the 
latter being partially laid over the crown and left side of the 
brim, where it furnishes a charming background for a soft 
white breast—the only trimming introduced upon a really dressy 
and youthful hat. 

A much-admired walking hat in all-black has velvet laid about 
the brim in soft flutes and crushed velvet doubled and arranged 
to stand in a frill about the crown. A bunch of stiff black 
wings and a Rhinestone ornament at the left side complete the 
decorations. 

A very odd effect is obtained in a large black velvet hat with 
white tulle, many layers of which are edged with black velvet 
baby ribbon and formed in a frill about the brim. A single 
black tip rises at the left side and three more are disposed 
towards the back. The brim is rolled rather high at the left 
side to display a pouf of rose-pink crushed velvet fastened to a 
band with a Rhinestone pin. 

Coquettish and youthful is a soft hat, not unlike a Tam 
O'Shanter, formed of a tan felt plateau. A bow of black moiré 
ribbon is fastened at the right side and a larger one rests against 
the left side, where the plateau is draped to produce a high 
effect, two black tips towering above the bow. At the back 
two tips are fastened with a steel pin to a band and fall on the 
hair with graceful result. 

A combination of shirred black velvet and jet spangled net 
distinguishes a dressy all-black hat. The velvet is draped 
over the crown and the net is wired to form a voluted brim, 
admirable in effect over a Pompadour coiffure. At the left side 
@ rosette of the velvet fixed against the crown with a Rhine- 
stone pin sustains four tips and a waving Paradise aigrette. 

The picturesque toreador shape has renewed its vogue, much 
to the delight of the many to whom this stylish turban shape is 
becoming. In a toreador hat covered smoothly with violet 
antique velvet a pleasing color harmony is secured by the intro- 
duction of a pale-blué ostrich feather pompon, which is assem- 
bled with two others of contrasting shades of purple at the left 
side, violets being disposed all round the crown with happy 
effect. The bandeau is adjusted under the left side of the hat 
to give it the coquettish side tilt, and on it is fastened a bow of 
piece velvet with pointed ends matching the velvet of the hat. 

Another turban of this type is of black felt, with a black 
velvet brim.facing. Bunches of coq feathers stand all about the 
crown, the top of which is wound with a Roman scarf. A pair 
of tall black wings is added at the left side. A Roman scarf 
with fringed ends is twisted over the bandeau adjusted at the 
left side toward the back. 
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With a gown of Royal-blue cloth or black cheviot a hat com- 
bining these colors may be effectively worn. The shape is an 
Amazon of black chenille braid and round the crown is grace- 
fully draped miroir velvet of the exquisite blue tone, the velvet 
being drawn in a pouf in front through a large steel buckle. A 
large black-and-white wing is fastened at each side of the pouf 
and under the brim at the back is also arranged a velvet pouf. 

The scarf veil for this and other styles of bats is a novelty. 
It is two yards or two yards and a half long and half a‘yard 
wide and is of Tuxedo net with chenille dots, a row of large 
dots bordering the edges and several rows clustering at the 
ends. It is worn loosely over the face—no veils are drawn 
tight in these days—pinned at the back of the hat, then brought 
forward and tied in a bow under the chin in front or at one side. 
The becomingness of such a veil is indisputable, but only those 
who admire fanciful effects will wear one. A simple veil simply 
arranged is always in good taste, no matter what new fashion 
may arise. 

A black theatre bonnet of unobjectionable proportions sug- 
gests the Dutch head-dress. It is shaped in jet-spangled chenille 
braid with a fluted brim anda second fluted frill which forms 
the crown, each end being tipped with a cluster of jet-spangled 
balls. At the left side stand a tip and a curling aigrette. 

In harmony with a gown of any fashionable color is a toque 
of castor chenille and satin braid, lifted at the left side under — 
two exquisite shaded brown birds showing on their breasts the 
lovely iridescent tones seen in a pigeon’s plumage. On a band 
upon which the toque rests is cleverly disposed a bow of pale- 
pink satin, the wings of the birds resting partially against the 
bow, a charming color effect resulting from this unusual com- 
bination. 

Either with a mink or Persian lamb top-garment or a gown 
trimmed with either fur may be effectively worn a turban asso- 
ciating a soft crown of glossy Persian lamb with a brim of mink 
fur, two mink tails falling at the back. At the left side two 
short tips curl over the brim and one tall one nods above them, 
a long Rhinestone ornament being thrust among the feathers. 

Fur is mingled with other trimmings on a hat of castor 
crushed velvet. Narrow black satin ribbon is frilled about 
crown and brim at intervals. At the left side three mink tails 
are clustered among four tips matching the velvet in color. 
Under the brim shaded red roses are bunched on a band and 
relieve the dulness of the neutral hues. 

An example of the tasteful effect of a green and castor com- 
bination is given in a toque composed of four doubled frills of 
crushed green velvet in a leaf shade, a dull silver emeraid- 
studded ornament being fixed on the crown. Two green-and- 
white tips rise at the left side, and on the bandeau, which is a 
conspicuous feature of the toque, are clustered green and castor 
roses in addition to a green and castor tip, both of which are 
arranged at the back of the band to droop on the hair. 

Very graceful and Frenchy is a hat of dark-purple velvet 
uniting a full crown with a smooth brim, drooping front and 
back like the picturesque Marie Antoinette shape. A small vel- 
vet puffing finishes the edge of the brim. Directly in front a 
pouf of velvet is fastened against the crown with a Rhinestone 
pin and at the left side is a bunch of long waving natural cog 
feathers which droop on the hair. 

Dainty for theatre or carriage wear is a bonnet of jet spangles 
with spangled wing-like ornaments at each side of the front. 
Across the front stands a coronet of Rhinestones, and at the left 
side are black and white tips. A Rhinestone ornament is fixed 
at each side of the back. 

Another evening bonnet, also of spangled jet, is adapted to a 
Pompadour coiffure, the brim being rolled away from the face. 
In the front stands a tall black tip and at each side of the front 
and back are bunched smaller tips. 

Stylish for wear with a gray gown—or, for that matter, with 
one of any other color—is a hat of gray felt. Crushed gray vel- 
vet is laid in soft folds about the crown. The brim is rolled at 
the left side under two rosettes of white satin. In front a knot 
of velvet is fastened with a steel ornament, and about each side 
of the crown above the velvet folds is laid a long gray plume. 
Nothing surpasses the daintiness of the gray hat, which is such 
a decided favorite this Winter. 

Suitable for a tailor-made walking costume is a hat combining 
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a stiff, galloon-bound brim of black felt with a soft crown 
shaped from a tan felt plateau. Narrow black velvet ribbon is 
frilled in many rows on the crown. A bunch of brown-and- 
white mottled tips is upheld at the left side by a white and a 
black satin rosette. Under the brim at the back a black velvet 
bow spreads on a band. 

Cog wheels are a novelty in stiff feathers shaped round like a 
wheel. They are employed with a smart effect on a black felt 
sailor-hat with a bound brim. Black moiré ribbon is wound 
about the crown and on it at the left side is fastened a large jet 
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Black and white are mingled in a very attractive hat covered 
with black velvet. Its brim is cut in battlements and its crown 
is soft. Each battlement is finished at its edge with thick satin 
wire. At the left side a white tip rests against the crown, and 


‘against the brim, which is rolled, stands a black tip above a 


black satin rosette; the tip extends backward on the hair from 
the rosette. 
Several shades of pink are mingled in a small toque of rose- 
pink velvet. The crown is covered smoothly and about it stands 
a shell-like frill of doubled velvet, which furnishes a substitute 


DECORATIONS FOR WINTER MILLINERY. : 


ball. A doubled frill of cerise velvet is adjusted at the top of 
the crown and another at the base. Inside the lowest frill 
against the crown is disposed a black cog wheel and outside it a 
second larger one. At the back a rosette of velvet is fastened 
at one side and one of moiré at the other. 

Black moiré ribbon about an inch wide is folded over and 
frilled in many rows round a toque made of a castor felt 
plateau. The left side is draped high to produce the effect of a 
high rolled brim, and against it are bunched brown-and- white 
mottled stiff quills, for which white satin and black velvet 
rosettes are arranged as a support, a small Rhinestone pin 
nestling in the center of each rosette. Two quills start from the 
rosettes and point backward, resting on the hair. 


fora brim. At the left side is a tall arrangement of taffeta 
ribbon in three shades of pink. 

Especially suitable for reception wear is a draped hat of black 
net embroidered in serpentine lines with steel scale spangles. 
A white plume at the left side is sustained by a large chou of 
white velvet. Color is contributed by a pouf of cerise velvet, 
which is arranged with a biack satin one on a band under the 
hat at the left side, a steel pin apparently fastening the black 
pouf to its support. 

Every woman who gives attention to the niceties of dress 
must know that only a stiff hat of simple adornment is in keep- 
ing with morning attire and that draped and other fanciful head- 
dress is relegated to afternoon or evening wear. 
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SOME NEW MODES IN MILLINERY.—(For Description see Page 70.) | 
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FASHIONABLE WINTER TEXTILES. 


None but pale-tinted fabrics were formerly deemed correct 
for evening wear. This season favor is equally divided between 
delicate and pronounced hues. There are stately silks of various 
weaves, gauzes and nets and the less pretentious woollens or 
silk-mixed materials from which to choose gowns for party, 
dinner or reception wear or other social functions of more or less 
formal character. 

Shimmering taffeta linings give to wool barége, which is dis- 
played in varying degrees of sheerness, a life and lustre that 
this fabric lacks. The weave is open and the texture soft and 
yielding. Unless all white is desired, a white barége may bor- 
row color from its lining. If colored—and all the fashionable 
evening shades are shown in it—, the lining may match it ora 
contrast may be effected. Thus, a pale-gray barége may be 
given an old-rose taffeta foundation, with happy results. 

Graduated satin stripes in self relieve the Justreless surface of 
a novelty barége. The stripes, running round and round, may 
be made to serve as a substitute for trimming. Decoration 
would be none the less applicable, however. 

Grenadine vailing with a tape border is an admirable wool 
fabric for evening wear and, like barége, is well adapted to 
youthful modes. Like all open-meshed goods, it requires a silk 
lining, which in the skirt hangs free from the material save at 
the belt. A smooth, cream-white camel’s-hair with.black hairs 
running through it like broken threads is quite as light of 
weight as vailing and scarcely more closely woven. Dainty 
evening house-gowns are frequently made up in this material. 
Then there is a silk-and-wool mixed Egyptian cloth of rare 
beauty. The ground, which suggests a basket weave, is always 
white and bears silk threads showing a branching design in pale- 
blue, yellow or white. A canvas-grenadine of silky aspect— 
though wool is liberally employed in its composition—has also a 
very large following. Checked grenadines are of a different 
type, though, like the canvas grenadines, they are of solid hues 
and a silk-and-wool mixture. Silk organdy is not unlike silk 
mull and, like the latter, is a favorite for young ladies’ wear. 

Satin-and-lace striped and satin-striped gauze with dots are 
among the ethereal textiles for evening wear. In the latter 
the dot contrasts in color with the ground, which is black or 
white, while in the former the satin stripe differs in hue from 
the gauze and lace stripes. 

Mousseline de sote and chiffon, though still much in request, 
have a rival in chiffonette, which is almost as transparent yet 
more durable, besides having an alluring shimmer and gleam. It 
is obtainable in plain and dotted varieties and is likewise crimped 
and accordion-plaited. Chiffonette gaufré is adaptable alike to 
skirts and waists and the effect in an entire costume is not only 
interesting but admirable. A black chiffonette gown may be 
made up in a style planned for evening wear with anything but 
a sombre effect. Already shaped for application upon a rustling 
foundation are skirts of chiffonette, accordion-plaited and 
crimped, with applied Vandykes at the bottom in colored 
chiffonette. A waist of chiffonette, either white or correspond- 
ing in color with the Vandykes, may accompany the skirt. 
Similar skirts of black net rich with jet, bead and spangle 
embroideries are the envy of shoppers whose purses are not 
equal to the cost of such confections. 

Chenille-dotted Brussels and la Tosca nets are in vogue for 
evening wear. The dots are black or colored on black grounds 
and are spread at intervals as upon veils or follow a design—a 
sun-burst, scroll or some such device. A ball toilette of charm- 
ing style was developed in black Brussels net scattered with red 
chenille dots in a sunburst pattern and worn over a red silk 
lining. The net skirt is circular, with a gathered back, and the 
foundation skirt is cut in seven gores. The bodice is pouched 
all round, the neck being cut Pompadour. A folded belt of red 
satin ribbon is shaped to the body and clasped in front with a 
jet-and-Rhinestone buckle. The sleeves are made in short puffs. 
Wide red chiffon with satin edges is gathered in a frill for the 
neck. The top is shirred to form a self-heading and the rest 
flows over the bodice both back and front like a Bertha frill. 
A white chenille-dotted net may be made over a black or colored 
lining and white lace trimmings could be introduced. La Tosca 
net flouncing in black and colors bears many tiny ruffles of 
Mechlin lace, with silk cord matching the net scrolled above each 
frill, Waists and skirts are made of these flouncings. Many 


graduated rows of black moiré striping black mousseline de avie 
produce the effect of ribbon. 

Matrons’ dinner gowns will be frequently fashioned from 
black silk grenadines, the newest of which have chenille blocks 
and stripes. Others have broché figures and satin stripes, which 
are brought out prominently by colored silk linings. Turquoise- 
blue and cerise linings are especially approved for this purpose. 
Broché grenadines in black with printed flowers in natural 
colors are also fashionable. Black Chantilly lace nets enjoy 
almost as much favor as they did some years ago. Their grace- 
ful patterns are brought out in strong relief by colored founda- 
tions. 

Stately trained skirts,. worn oftenest by matrons, display their 
graceful lines and folds to perfection in fleur de velours, the fabric 
par excellence for elegant wear. It isa corded silk weave with a 
wool filling and is ‘‘ mirrored” to secure the bloom of velvet. 
Thus far it has appeared only in solid colors. Silks, both for 
day and evening wear, are offered in large patterns. A light- 
gray grosgrain silk is plaided with black satin stripes in large 
blocks. 

The cameo effect in coloring still obtains and is quite as artis- 
tic as are striking combinations. A red ombré motré Renaissance 
bears three tones of red in broad stripes and is considered 
appropriate only for ceremonious wear. In a red faille there 
are stripes in two tones and satin coin dots matching the ground. 
Broken red satin stripes that remotely suggest the steps of a 
ladder stand out from a moiré ground of contrasting tone, as do 
wide curving satin stripes on another red moiré surface. Ina 
moiré faconné in which the design is a lattice several shades of 
red are happily mingled and ina satin-plaided grosgrain there 
are but two tones. Any of these silks may be obtained in other 
fashionable colors. 

Undulating satin stripes run across a moiré silk from sel- 
vadge to selvadge, the ground color being lilac and the stripes of 
darker hue. A vague cloud effect is produced in‘a brocaded 
silk in gray tones, and in another, also, in gray, large waves are 
touched with white to create the impression of spray. Black 
satin serpentine stripes effectively vary the surface of a hunter's- 
green moiré Henaissance. Fancy bodices, usually variations 
upon the blouse theme, are made of plaid velvet or silks in 
plaids or flowered effects and are worn with skirts of black 
satin, moiré Renaissance or brocaded satin. The acme of rich- 
ness is attained in a velvet gown for carriage and reception wear. 

The effect of black mohair braid decorations is produced with 
accuracy in some of the new woollens. Thusa,a Greek design 
covers a red, navy, green or brown fabric very like camel’s-hair. 
Another class of goods is striped across in serpentine lines. the 
braid-like decoration being black and the grounds colored. 
Large black arabesques simulating Hercules braid outlined by 
scrolls, in appearance suggesting soutache braid, stand out like 
an applied decoration from colored wool grounds. The design 
is especially distinct and effective on a French-gray ground. 

A smart visiting toilette combines a blouse of plain gray 
camel's-hair with a skirt of that material, red cloth being also 
introduced in its development. The skirt is a seven-gored 
style with a box-plaited back. The blouse is made with a red 
yoke back and front, the front being extended to the lower edge 
in the form of a vest, which also blouses. At the top the fronts 
and likewise the back are cut round. The back is caught down 
in gathers at the bottom. A peplum of plain gray cloth laps 
over one of red cloth, the front corners of both being cut round 
and the back square. The standing collar matches the yoke, 
and a frill of lace stands at each side above it towards the back. 
A puff of modest proportions is formed at the top of each sleeve 
and over it hangs a round epaulette of plain gray cloth. A frill 
of lace flows over the hand from each wrist. Gray kid gloves 
and a black velvet-draped toque ornamented with steel buckles, 
black tips and a gray Paradise aigrette complete the outfit. 
Instead of the red cloth, gray could be used for the yoke and 
collar, and cream-white lace could be appliquéed upon it. 

Hercules chevrons are woven across colored grounds in 
another type of goods. Doubled, undulating lines are raised 
like silk cord from dark-red and other colored wool fabrics 
with & surface like broadcloth. Wide and narrow black satin 
stripes cross en bayadere velours grounds in dark-blue, green, 
golden-brown, castor and gray. 
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The clans are represented in one class of plaids; in others, 
notably the cloth and cheviot plaids, the colors are fancifully 
combined. Ina cheviot plaid sample the ground—a cadet-blue 
—is blocked with black and within the blocks the surface 
glistens with fine yellow fibres. A pure-white fluff lies lightly 
upon another cadet-blue cheviot (not a plaid), a material that 
will lend itself to any of the tailor fashions, in the construction 
of which severity has been somewhat relaxed, rendering the 
styles more generally becoming than the unvarying, rigid modes 
of another time. Glove cloth—-a satiny broadcloth—and Vene- 
tian cloth are also adaptable to these modes and all sorts of com- 
binations are developed, to say nothing of the prodigal use of 
trimming, which almost renders the tailor-made costume fanciful. 

Poplin and its next of kin, velours, maintain their hold on the 
fancy, though there are many rivals in the field. A novelty 
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velours bears black plissés, the ground showing red silk lines 
sunken between black raised wool cords. Green and blue are 
associated with black in other specimens of the same goods. 

Many beautiful fabrics are especially intended for the long 
cloaks which accompany low-cut evening gowns. Mirror, plain 
and uncut velvet are among the choicest of these. A new wool 
fabric devoted to this purpose is a light-colored satin cloth, 
which may be wadded and lined with silk or flannel. Another 
is a matelassé, the wool ground of which is white and the raised 
silk figures yellow, pink or blue. This material has an eider- 
down back. A third wool material is a thick camel’s-hair of 
unusual softness and lightness. Such a cloak in pale-gray may 
be lined with pink silk or Jady’s cloth. Quilted Habutai silk 
linings are newer than quilted satin linings for opera cloaks and 
are more decorative as well. 





STYLISH TRIMMINGS. 


This Winter the woman of fashion has her gowns designed 
with reference to the new ‘‘ French shape.’’ Primarily this 
shape is acquired by wearing short stays of peculiar cut. They 
give freedom to the hips, the waist appearing by contrast more 
slender, and the contour of the figure is rendered more graceful 
and natural than is possible with the long, high-bust stays. 
Gowns are, of course, shaped to meet the requirements of the 
new figure and trimmed to emphasize its symmetry. 

Not for many a day has lace flourished as now on Winter 
gowns. It is associated with the heaviest fabrics, but without 
the least suggestion of incongruity. Heavy-patterned laces in 
floral devices are applied upon both bodices and skirts. Bands, 
either straight or of irregular outline, and branching floral 
sprays or other styles of motifs are thus used. A cream-tinted 
point Venise lace band represents a trellis with a climbing vine 
of small delicate flowers and foliage. In another, roses of real- 
istic aspect are reproduced, and in a third appear at frequent 
intervals bunches of daisies tied with ribbon. Wherever flowers 
are introduced they are made as true to Nature’s own forms as 
possible. In the ornamental floral sprays long-stemmed flowers 
are sometimes held by bow knots, for which graceful device 
there is shown a very decided preference. Lace butterflies flut- 
ter upon bodices with happy effect and often the fabric is cut 
from beneath it, in which case a silk lining contrasting in color 
with the gown is frequently used. 

Black laces are also appliquéed on goods. Bold patterns ap- 
pear in Chantilly laces that are to be devoted to these purposes. 
An exquisite effect could be produced on a dressy black velvet 
bodice with black Chantilly lace appliqués if the velvet were 
cut away under the ornaments to show a white taffeta lining. 
Draperies of white net, chiffon or mousseline de sote are decorated 
with single roses or sprays of black Chantilly lace and in some 
instances the flowers are outlined with jet beads or scale 
spangles. There are also black Chantilly lace insertions, of 
straight or serpentine outline, stylish for application upon silks 
or woollens destined for street wear. They are usually let in in 
encircling rows, though if such a disposition is not favorable to 
the figure, vertical lines are permissible. 

Embroidered black chiffons are made up in the same patterns 
as heavy white laces—in sprays, bands and edging. In fact, 
they look very like laces. A novelty for ruffles, vests and other 
adjuncts is a black crimped Brussels net traversed by chenille 
stripes. Another that is adaptable to the same services is of 
white mousseline de soie embroidered in Pompadour style with 
gold flower-baskets uverflowing with delicate blossoms in natural 
colors. The beautiful Persian half-tones are mingled in the em- 
broidery wrought upon another mousseline ground. In both in- 
stances open effects are produced, the fabric being cut out to 
secure it. 

An old fashion is revived, with modifications, in a novelty in 
worsted lace, known long ago as Yak lace. It is brought out 
im deep edcings run with chenille, which is either darker or 
lighter in tone than the lace—gray, heliotrope, black and white 
being thus far shown. One white sample is run with black 
chenille and another with white. The same order is followed 
im black. This trimming is applicable either to silk or wool 
fabrics and is very Frenchy in effect. 


Deep flounces and skirts are favored for evening gowns. One 
style in white chiffon is ornamented with Renaissance lace in 
Louis XVI. design; another in the same class combines Cluny 
with Renaissance lace, and a third has in addition to the 
Renaissance lace appliqués a plaited foot-ruffle of chiffon edged 
with lace. An exquisite skirt is of point d’ Alencon lace in deep 
cream, and in the same pattern may be obtained deep edging 
and all-over lace net to adorn the accompanying bodice. The 
same appears in black point d’ Alencon lace. 

A very dainty trimming, which some modistes will use for 
fronts and others for the front and back covering of silk blouses, 
is of white or black mousseline de sote set with five narrow. finely 
knife-plaited frills of the material, each plaiting being headed 
with tracery vines embroidered in white on black, in black on 
white and in shaded heliotrope or pink with green foliage either 
on white or black. The fancy for bayadére or barré effects will 
induce many modistes to apply the frills horizontally. 

Black velvet and satin ribbons and black satin folds are used 
in a variety of ways. One method of employing black satin 
ribbon is illustrated in a street toilette of royal-blue poplin, a 
one inch and a two inch width being chosen. The six-gored 
skirt is made with a fan back and trimmed at intervals to just 
above the knee with frills of the two-inch ribbon. The blouse- 
waist pouches at back and front and closes in Russian fashion 
at the left side. Above the droop ribbon frills matching those 
on the skirt run round and round the body to just above the 
bust. Round the waist is worn a sash of the material, the ends 
of which are cut round and edged with frills of narrow ribbon. 
The loops are short and edged, like the ends, with satin ribbon 
frills, two of which run across each end near the bottom. The 
collar is in standing style and at each side near the back stands 
a frill. Each sleeve, which widens a little towards the shoul- 
der, is trimmed with a wrist frill, which, like the collar frill, is 
of the wider ribbon. Brown glacé kid gloves and a blue felt 
Amazon hat trimmed with two long black plumes and a black 
satin bow complete & most attractive ensemble. 

Both velvet and satin ribbons less than an inch wide are inter- 
laced upon skirts and bodices, applied in points, used straight 
and in other ways. A bias plaid effect may be arranged ona 
blouse with numerous rows of ribbon crossed diagonally from 
right to left and from left to right. With satin folds or bands 
various scroll and branching designs are followed both on the 
skirts and waists of golden brown, gray, green, plum, red or 
navy-blue cloth gowns, with rich effect. Gowns thus trimmed 
are lightened by Mechlin, appliqué or potnt d@’ Alengon lace put 
on full in neck and sleeves. 

Elaborate garnitures in the form of blouse fronts and backs, 
yokes and collars are displayed for handsome gowns. One 
blouse has for its foundation black net run with long lines of jet 
scale spangles broken at intervals by rosettes of steel spangies 
with garnets sparkling in the center. Steel spangles in fancy 
shapes are sparsely scattered between the lines and at all the 
edges are rather large steel scales outside of a row of jet nail- 
heads. At the top are cut battlements and shoulder pieces are 
provided. A simpler blouse, also of black net, opening at the 
left side and outlined at the free edges with black velvet ribbon 
is striped vertically with electric-blue scale) spangles, arabesques 
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composed of jet stones being traced between the lines. A blouse 
in green, brown, gray or blue worsted lace is brightened with 
steel spangles and further adorned with puffings of cloth match- 
ing the lace in color. Another attractive wool blouse is com- 
posed of rows of wide shaded tan braid woven in welts, the 
braid being formed in chevrons and joined with chenille cord, 
set here and there with chenille buttons, the chenille being also 
shaded. The neck is cut square. The same style is reproduced 
in vray and in heliotrope. This is quite handsome enough to 
adorn velvet. 

Kither for low or high necked bodices is 8 low-cut blouse or 
jet-and-steel passementcrie in a very open device. Exception- 
ally dainty is a blouse of white chenille-dotted net with a white 
satin ribbon lattice at the top, furnishing a background for silver 
cup-shaped spangles. <A lace-like black silk braid-and-cord 
blouse set with crocheted rings is appropriate for silk, velvet or 
wool goods. 

Another braid blouse in which a black-and-white union is 
achieved consists of alternating rows of black mohair braid 
bands embroidered with silk cord and edged with tiny cord 
loops and white wool lace insertion wrought with white zephyr 
in some eccentric pattern and studded with steel spangles. A 
deep collar, square in front between several points, is composed 
of cream lace strung with steel beads and jet nail-heads and jet- 
and-steel passementerie. The white chiffon forming a deep, 
triple-pointed yoke, and supporting yellow and pink silk-em- 


broidered roses and leaves with Rhinestones, is cut out to pro- 


The chiffon support of another voke of 
Both are distinctly artistic crea- 


duce a lace-like effect. 
similar design is not cut out. 
tions. 

Appliqué ornaments of white chiffon embrvuidered with steel 
and gold cord and spangles and enriched with sapphires, emer- 


SEEN 


HE holiday display in the shops is 

a vision of heauty. One beholds 
it in bewilderment and to resist its 
witchery is to obstinately close one’s 
eyes to irresistible delights that will 
remain a pleasant memory for days to 
come. The exhibit is so diversified by 
creations of a practical and an artistic 
nature that the most divergent fancies 
will be captivated by it. Thus, the 
problem of choosing appropriate gifts 
for both men and women friends is 
very much simplified. 

The ever-growing popularity of all 
sorts of outdoor games is responsible for the decorations of a 
sporting character that appear on many trinkets and fancy arti- 
cles intended as gifts formen. The silver-handled pen-knife has 
largely taken the place of the one encased in horn, bone or shell. 
It is engraved, embossed or enamelled, the colored device show- 
ing, perhaps, a huntsman, a pack of hounds or a horse. The 
newest gold, silver-gilt or silver cigar-cutters, cigarette-cases 
and match-boxes bear devices of a similar character, ali drawn 
with fidelity to the living models. Graceful Rococo designs 
are likewise pictured in all the pleasing and familiar color med- 
leys. 

The brother at college, who feels as much pride in his ‘‘ den” 
as does any lady in her boudoir, cannot but admire a porcelain 
tobacco jar which is a faithful copy of a foot-ball. It is dark- 
brown in color, highly glazed and bears, besides the seal of his 
particular college, its colors correctly emblazoned, the college 
‘‘cry.’”? This gift would be all the more appreciated should it 
be accompanied by a pipe-holder, which might readily be dupli- 
cated by the fair fingers of some woman friend. It is an oblong 
support of fine white linen or sail cloth, strengthened with card- 
board, lined with white or colored silk and decorated with the 
colleze flags and two or three pipes, done in water colors. Sev- 
eral loops of stout white silk cord are attached from which to 
suspend the pipes and the holder is supported by a metal easel 
or hing on the wall. College flags of card-board painted in 
appropriate colors conceal pads of shaving paper. Then there 
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alds, Rhinestones or turquoises are used both on skirt and 
bodice trimmings. Three such ornaments resplendent with tur. 
quoisex, a steel ribbon belt worked with steel and gold cord and 
studded with the dainty blue stones and narrow lace edging are 
the decorations applied to 4 young matron’s evening toilette of 
white Tzaritza crépe. The back of the seven-gored skirt is 
gathered, and over each side-front seam is applied an ornament 
which is wide at the top and narrow at the bottom. The design 
is floral. The low Pompadour bodice has a full center back and 
front, the latter being pouched like the side-fronts and the 
former drawn down to the figure by gathers like the side-backs. 
A lace frill finishes each center portion and likewise the free 
edges of the side portions, and on the center front is an orna- 
ment. A triple fluffy frill edged with lace forms each sleeve. 
The jewelled belt is clasped about the waist. Long white Suede 
mousquetaire gloves are worn, and in the hair, arranged high in 
puffs with the sides waved, is thrust a white ostrich aigrette “held 
with a turquoise pin. 

Trimming by the yard may be obtained to match the orna- 
ments described. All steel and jet-and-stee] passementeries in 
open devices are fashionable upon visiting or carriage gowns of 
gray cloth or silk in shaded gray. Usually lace in one of the 
écru or twine tones will be used in conjunction with the passe- 
menterie. All-jet passementerics in motifs and also in bands 
are effectively used on both colors and black. 

White dinner or ball gowns of flewr de velours, faille or moiré 
Renaissance are frequently adorned with jet passementeries, 
which are well sprinkled with both large and seed-like nail- 
heads when a black-and-white combination is desired, the fancy 
for this union remaining constant. Stylish and admirable as the 
contrast is, it is unsympathetic and most trying to complexions 
from which the rose hue is absent. 


IN THE SHOPS. 


are pbotograph frames of white linen bearing painted or em- 
broidered college pennants, waved by a girl painted in water 
colors. These frames have either one or two openings for pic- 
tures and are protected by glass. 

The chating-dish is welcomed by students of both sexes and 
is considered one of the most popular of Christmas offerings. 
It is usually of nickel and includes in its outfit a spoon, skim- 
mer, fork, toaster and alcohol flagon, a most practical contri- 
vance for pouring alcohol. The friend who entertained you on 
his yacht last Summer would doubtless be grateful for such an 
outfit. ‘Then there are the brass and copper five o’clock tea- 
kettles, the newest of which swing between standards instead of 
being suspended from cranes. So every college girl who is with- 
out this much needed article will be delighted to receive one 
for her Christmas present. 

An artistic combination of cut-glass and silver is seen in 
dressing-table appointments. Cut-glass cream and salve boxes 
and jars, vinaigrettes and puff-boxes—the prismatic star cut is 
the newest—have covers of silver bearing painted miniatures. 
Some are of bright silver and others of silver gilded. The 
handles of nail files, cuticle knives, button-hooks and shoe-horns 
are in silver with painted miniatures. The recipient of such a 
collection—perhaps one’s sister or dearest girl friend—must in- 
deed consider herself fortunate. 

A trinket sure to please that young cousin whose ambition it 
is to increase her cb4telaine collection is an oxidized silver Eng- 
lish walnut, scarcely larger than the natural product. A tiny 
spring, only to be detected by close inspection, being pressed, 
the nutshell opens disclosing a glass vinaigrette, a mirror and a 
powder puff. 

There are bright silver, steel-gray silver, gilded silver and 
gun metal chatelaines, their collection of attachments being 
pendant on slender chains fastened to jewelled pins, some 
of great. beauty. There are also plated chatelaines, which may be 
obtained at far less cost than the sterling kind and will doubtless 
last as long as the fashion endures. One chatelaine in steel-gray 
silver cunsists of a heavy turquoise-studded pin and chains of 
unequal lengths from which depend these articles: A circular 
tablet embossed with a spiderweb_holding captive a fly, a pencil. 
a chain purse with a jewel-studded ;top, a \heart-shaped mirror 
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with a place for one’s favorite photograph and a bonbonniére 
set like the mirror with blue stones. Another chatelaine in 
oxidized silver includes a viniagrette in the form of a dolphin, a 
round bonbonniére with figures in relief, a case for pins, a 
knife, a round mirror and a tablet matching the bonbonniere. 
To similar attachments on a chatelaine of gold and gun metal 
are added a round box for small coins and an automatic pencil 
containing three leads of different colors. The choice in these 
frivolities is extensive and almost every Christmas shopper 
counts at least one among her friends to whom such a gift 
would prove a delight. The silver and silver-gilt chain purses 
with jewelled or plain tops are as much admired as ever and 
may be hung from silver or gold neck chains, either plain or 
strung with pearls or colored beads. Why not select for the 
young friend who is to make her first bow to society on New 
Year’s Eve such a chain by which to support the white silk 
painted Empire fan you know isto be her mother’s gift to her? 
The favorite teacher who has so long bewailed the loss of her 
watch chain might be made happy by a gilded silver fob-chain 
enamelled in turquoise, emerald, sapphire or amethyst hues with 
a foreign gold coin, horse-shoe or painted miniature pendant. 

Apropos of pendants, if you wish to give a talisman to some- 
one very near and dear to you, by all means choose a charm con- 
taining a genuine four-leaf clover slipped between two very thin 
discs of glass rimmed with gold or silver. If you have yourself 
found the talisman, the keepsake will be all the dearer, and any 
jeweller will mountit. Some charms of this kind show painted 
miniatures on one side and the clover leaves on the other, while 
others have besides the leaves an enamelled lady-bug imprisoned 
within the glass. The four-fold leaf is also imbedded in sleeve- 
buttons, brooches, garter-clasps and other trinkets; even chate- 
laine clasps show the mounted leaves—just now the very newest 
caprice. Mother’s gift may be a round brooch of porcelain with 
painted figures and a frame of gold in a Rococo design, or one 
on which are painted two little girls, the frame-work being en- 
amelled cherries and silver leaves—a most artistic pin. Heavy 
silver and gold chain bracelets that are fastened npon the arm 
with heart-shaped padlocks, and round bangle bracelets in 
repoussé silver may be chosen for friends who fancy jewelry, 
since they are among the newest trinkets. 

Among fancy hat-pins there are some exquisite jewelled spec- 
imens. Pear-shaped garnets, opals, corals and amethysts, the 
fashionable stones just now, are set in circlets of Rhinestones 
in the newest hat-pins. <A set of combs or a Pompadour comb 
for someone who follows the new fashions in hair-dressing 
would be most acceptable. The set includes four very small 
shell combs, Spanish in shape and set with Rhinestones. The 
Pompadour comb is of shell studded with Rhinestones and tur- 
quoises—an ornament ostensibly for evening wear. The school- 
mate who lives in a distant city will be happy to receive your 
latest portrait in a frame of Russian enamel, most tasteful in its 
color harmony of pink, green and heliotrope. If desired, you 
might instead select a gilt frame studded with stones or one of. 
French gilt in rococo design. 

Of course, someone will be in need of a pocket-book, which 
may be of monkey-skin or elephant’s hide mounted in silver or 
silver gilt. Memorandum books combined with card-cases, 
writing tablets and clocks are bound in the same leathers, 
mounted just like the pocket-books. Father's desk clock is old 
and not nearly so accurate a time-piece as it used to be, so he 
shall have one in brown monkey-skin with silver corners, which 
will just suit his quiet taste. 

A little miss, for whom some one of your friends has pro- 
vided a siiver-handled seal and wax holder, needs only a candle- 
stick to complete her joy. It may be of silver or of decorated 
Limoges china. One of the latter sort has a tray that looks 
very like folded paper and an extinguisher in the shape of 4 


-sugar-loaf hat. 


Her little sister may be made the recipient of a box of 
juvenile writing paper, upon which are printed groups of 
daintily-gowned children at play, or of a company of Chinese 
dolls in queer attitudes. 

A Limoges pudding «ish may enrich the young housekeeper’s 
store of china. It consists of a baking dish, an outside orna- 
mental bow! and a large round platter, which when not in use 
beneath the pudding bowls may do duty asachop platter. The 
Ornamental bowl may do duty as a receptacle for salad. Isn’t 


THE SMALL CATALOGUE OF FASHIONS for Winter, 
1897~8 is a handy pamphlet, having illustratiuns in miniature of 
all current styles. Ask for it at the nearest agency for the sale 
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the combination practical? An equally appropriate gift for a 
housekeeper would be a set of baking ramekins in Limoges 
china, for oysters, fish, terrapin and the like. They are fire- 
proof cups, with or without handles, each having a plate of its 
own. A clock for a dressing-table of French gilt is in fancy 
shape with a dial framed in Rhinestones or colored jewels. 
Most of the new clocks have their dials set in jewelled circlets, 
which are highly ornamental]. No one can have too many lamps 
and the new ones are most artistic with their huge flat bowls of 
flowered porcelain and globes to match. Globes are preferred to 
shades, and since they can be purchased separately they may be 
suitably chosen as gift offerings. 

The new cut-glass bowls, carafes, loving cups, cigar jars and 
other articles are mounted in silver. Large bowls and water 
jugs are placed upon glass reflectors, which repeat the design in 
the glass; the reflectors are silver-backed and mounted upon 
tiny silver supports. 

Ornaments for cabinets are usually a safe choice, and a jour- 
ney through the so-called art departments of the shops will dis- 
close real treasures, some of which lie within the possibilities of 
a limited purse. Ivoryettes are Frenca bisque figures colored 
to imitate old ivory and moulded with all the grace and co- 
quetry distinctive of French models. Both small and large 
figures are shown in this ware. Then there are Dresden can- 
delabra with low-spreading branches and a graceful central 
figure. These are somewhat costly, though most admirable. 
Sabots, jugs, vases and all sorts of oddly-shaped vessels are 
shown in a Dutch pottery known as Faience Purmerende, in 
which the colors are dark and rich. Balearic ware in design 
and coloring nearly approaches our beautiful American Rook- 
wood. The Balearic is enamelled on copper and is shown in a 
variety of graceful ornaments. Desk sets in Delft, Dresden or 
Limoges comprise a stamp-box, blotter, candlestick, paper- 
weight, ink-stand and pen-rack. Among silver trifies for 
friends who ride the wheel, are a bicycle bell, handles. name- 
plate, mirror, pin-cushion, soap-book and court-plaster case. 

A bicycle memorandum-book with an artistic leather cover 
decorated with burnt work is quite a new fad. Coin purses, 
portfolios, match-boxes, picture-frames and other trifles are 
shown in leather with floral and other decorative designs 
burnt in. 

For the little folks there are toys uncountable—for children of 
both sexes and all ages and for buyers with purses plethoric 
and purses thin. There are stately mansions and humble cot- 
tages in miniature, kitchens as complete in their equipment as a 
real one, furniture so like that in actual use it compels admi- 
ration from the visitor even if she be grown to womanhood. 
As for dolls, almost every nation and every type is reproduced 
in them, and the gentleman doll is as important a personage as 
the lady doll. There are waiters and nurses ana house-maids 
to serve the grand lady-dolls, who are dressed in every costume 
in vogue. Every age as well as every condition is represented 
in the multitudinous doll family. Theatres with shifting scenery 
are as much a delight to girls as to boys, but essentially for boys 
are carts, wagons, store-houses and mechanical toys innumerable. 
There is for the wee man to whom the ‘‘chu-chu”’ cars con- 
stitute a never-failing source of wonder, a car yard gridironed 
with tracks, switches and turn-tables accompanied by the neces- 
sary rolling stock in the way of engines and cars, as well asa depot. 
For the future merchant is a warehouse with derricks, pulleys 
and several carts and drays. The real world is very fairly 
represented in miniature in this wonderland of playthings. 
Of course, there are hobby horses and cattle and wild beasts 
covered with real hide that can be made to imitate their native 
cries, to say nothing of gentle lambs and sheep with soft, woolly 
fleece, goats with sleek hides, dogs that bark and kittens that 
mew exactly like the little tabbies. The Noah's arks are shown 
in many sizes. Tin and wooden soldiers continue the joy of 
little boys. Pictured blocks are still made to be tumbled about 
by baby hands. For older children there are puzzles and 
games without stint. A plaything which never fails to engage 
the interest of a child of either sex old enough to use it is a con- 
jurer’s box with which to play magician to an audience of chil- 
dren. It contains simple tricks, which, however, seem complex 
enough to the little people who witness their effects without be- 
ing instructed as to their causes. 

In very truth, a Delectable Mountain is the Christmas toy shop. 


of our patterns, or, if you cannot obtain it there, send your order 
to us, with a penny or two-cent stamp to prepay charges. 
Tae. Butrerick_Puspisnina>Co. (Limited). 
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SOME STYLISH DESIGNS IN HOUSE-ROBES. 


The gown for the house may be a simp!te wrapper for morning 
wear or an elaborate creation to serve at afternoon teas, but at 
all times it should suggest comfort and ease if it is to be a fit- 
ting expression of the use for which it is intended. 

The materials are luxurious on occasions, but more frequently 
some soft woollen in a subdued tone is used and enriched by 
lace bands. edging and ribbon. Looseness of adjustment, real 
or apparent, is a feature of house-gowns, but simplicity is by no 
means the rule, fancy collars, bretelles and the like being em- 
ployed to give the fanciful touch that always appeals to the 
feminine fancy. Such accessories give excuse for the use of 
trimming that imparts a pleasing daintiness. 

Bath-robes of eider-down or Turkish towelling reach the acme 
of comfort, and crocheted or knitted slippers to match in color 
are a desirable accompaniment. Either a plain belt of the goods 
or a cord girdle is permissible with a bath-robe. 


LADIES’ WATTEAU WRAPPER OR TEA-GOWN, WITH POUCH 
FRONT. (To BE MADE WITH THREE-QUARTER LENGTH OF 
FuLt-LenetH SLEEVES, WITH OR WITHOUT THE FANcyY 
CuLLAR AND IN A SLIGHT TRAIN OR IN RounD LENGTH.) 


No. 1582.—The tea-gown with its Watteau back and pouch 
front is charmingly graceful; it is represented made of helio- 
trope cashmere decorated with ribbon and lace. The pouch 
fronts are gathered at the top and bottoin and are lengthened 
by gathered skirt portions. Under-arm gores give smoothness 
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at the sides, 
and the back 
is gathered 
at the neck. 
falling in a 
Watieau that 
spreads in a 
slight train, 
unless a 
round length 
wrapper is 
preferred. 
The ends of 
a fancy scol- 
loped collar 
fall at each 
side of the 
fulness in the 
front and 
back and 
lace trim- 
ming falls 
softly over 
the sleeves, 
which have 
@ mousque- 
taire upper 
portion form- 
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ed in a graduated frill at the center for some distance above the 
elbow. The sleeves may be in elbow or full length and are 
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mounted on coat-shaped linings. The gown has a fitted body- 
lining, closed, like the gown, at the center of the front. A 
ribbon belt and a ribbon stock about the standing collar give 
a dainty finish. 

An elaborate gown like this was of rose-colored Henrietta, 
with the pouch fronts covered with spangled net and a lavish 
trimming of spangled black lace edging. A simpler gown of 
blue flannel had a neat edge finish of insertion. 

We have pattern No. 1582 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the wrap- 
per for a lady of medium size, needs seven yards and five- 
eighths of material thirty-six inches wide, with half a yard 
of ribbon for the stock. Price of pattern, 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 


LADIES’ EMPIRE HOUSE-GOWN OR WRAPPER. (To te. 


MADE WITH OR WITHOUT FITTED BoDY—LINING AND WITH 
ELBow OR FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES.) 


No. 1574.—The Empire style in house-robes is again re- 
garded with pronounced favor. A pretty and rather unusual 
example of this mode is here pictured, the combination of 
materials embracing albatross and lace net, the lace overlay- 
ing the goods in body and collar. The body is short in 
Empire style and plain; at the front it is curved upward 
slightly over the bust, while at the back it is curved upward 
to form a decided point at the center. The long skirt is gath- 
ered, except at the center of the back, where a wide double 
box-plait is formed. Lace edging trims the lower edge of 


the body and a deeper frill rising from thé collar ends a little 
back of the ends of the:collar;.which meet at the center of the 
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the gown is closed. A fitted body-lining may be 
the gown or not, as desired. ‘The sleeves are in coat- 
Empire puffs at the top; they may be in three-quar- 
I finished with frills or in full length. 

Very dainty effects are possible in this gown without a lavish 
outlay. Inexpensive woullens in soft shades will be beautified 
by a tasteful decoration of lace edging and ribbon, the body 
being covered with lace or striped with rows of insertion. <A 
folded ribbon following the lower edge of the body and tied 
in a bow at the front will be effective. 

We have pattern No. 1574 in seven sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the wrapper fora 
lady of medium size, needs seven yards and five-eighths of goods 
thirty-six inches wide. with three-fourths uf a yard of lace net 
twenty-seven inches wide to cover the body front, body back and 
collar, and two yards and five-eighthsof lace edging six inches 
wide for the sleeve frills. Price of pattern, 
1s, 3d. or 30 cents. 


LADIES’ TUCKED WRAPPER OR HOUSE- 
GOWN. (To BE MADE WITH THE SLEEVES 
PLAIN OR TUCKED, WITH OR WITHOUT THE Caps 
AND FLARING COLLAR 
AsD iN A SHorT TRAIN OR IN Round LENGTH.) 


No. 1575.—A novel effect is seen in this 
wrapper of fawn cashmere, with a lining of 
white satin in the flaring collar and sleeve 
anes a tasteful decoration arranged with 

liners’ folds of black and white satin. A 
amdoth, pointed yoke forms the upper part 
of the back and fulness below is shirred in 
closely at the waist, falling in soft folds in the 
skirt. Under-arm gores and a fitted lining give a trim effect, 
although the fronts pouch over ribbon ties bowed at the closing. 
The fronts are formed in three groups of tucks above the waist 
and the upper portions of the two-seam sleeves are tucked to 
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match. Pointed ripple caps fall about the tops of the sleeves and 
the wrist may be plain or in Venetian points. A flaring collar 
shaped in points at the top rises at the back and sides above the 
standing collar. The pattern provides that the wrapper may be 
made in round length or in a short train and with a plain sleeve. 

Tasteful combinations may be arranged by this pattern, a 
trifling amount of silk united with cashmere or Henrietta in 
gray, rose or dull-blue giving a touch of elaboration with but 
little outlay. Bands or tiny frills of lace above the groups of 
tucks in both sleeves and front would form an effective trim- 
ming on a wrapper of this style. 

We have pattern No. 1575 in seven sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the wrapper fora 
lady of medium size, requires seven yards of goods forty-four 
inches wide, and a yard and an eighth of white satin twenty 
inches wide to line the caps and flaring collar and for folds. 
Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


LADIES’ EMPIRE GOWN. (To BE Mabe wits A HiGuH, SQUARE, 
RouND or V NEcK, witH FULL-LENGTH, ELBOW OR 
SHORT SLEEVES AND IN A SLIGHT TRAIN 
OR IN RounD LENGTH.) 


No. 1547.—This elegant Empire gown is pictured made 
of green satin and velvet and cream appliqué lace. It may be 
fashioned with a high, square, round or V neck, with full- 
length, three-quarter length or short sleeves, and with a slight 
train or in round length, as preferred. The short Empire body 
is shaped by a seam at the center of the back and shoulder 
and under-arm seams, and the closing is made invisibly at the 
center of the front. A fancifully shaped Bertha in two sec- 
tions gives a distingué air to the body; it flares at the center 
of the front and back and may reach to the lower edge of the 
waist in points, or it may be cut off a little above the waist in 
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square outline, as illustrated, the shaping over the shoulders 
corresponding with the ends. A row of insertion follows the 
free edges of the Bertha. The close-fitting two-seam sleeves 


have short Empire puffs_at, the top. ) Between the back edges 
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of the full skirt is inserted a gore that is laid in a double 
box-plait at the top, and in front of the box-plait the skirt 
is gathered. The skirt sweeps out in Watteau effect, the plait 
widening gracefully toward the lower edge. 

Rich brocaded silks and satins will be selected for the guwn 
or inexpensive silk and softly yielding fabrics like cashinere 
and vailing, while velvet, fancy taffeta and other silks will be 
chosen for social functions that demand handsome dress. 

We have pattern No. 1547 in six sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty inches, bust measure. To make the gown for a lady 
of medium size, requires fifteen yards and a half of satin 
twenty inches wide, with three-fourths of a yard of velvet 
twenty inches wide. Price of pattern 1s. 8d. or 40 cents. 


LADIES’ SQUARKE-YOKE WRAPPER, WITH UNDER~ARM 
GORE. (To BE Mabe witH STANDING OR TURN-DowN COLLAR 
AND Witd ok WiTHOUT A FItTEp Bony-Linine.) KNOWN 
AS THE MOTHER HUBBARD WRAPPER. 


No. 1581.—This wrapper of figured cashmere is in the loose, 
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Mother Hub- 
bard style, but 
is made trim by 
the introduction 
of under-arm 
gores. The full 


back and fronts hang in folds from a 
square yoke and the closing is made with 
button-holes and buttons at the center 
of the front. Either style of collar illus- 
trated— standing and turn-down— may 
finish the neck. The two-seam sleeves are 
gathered and have coat-shaped linings. A 
fitted body-lining is provided for the wrap- 
per, but it may be omitted if not desired. 

Mother Hubbard wrappers make com- 
fortable lounging-robes if developed in 
thin silks or woollens and trimmed in some 
simple way with inexpensive lace. Serv- 
iceable wrappers are made of dark cotton 
or wool goods, with a neat decoration of 
braid or a plain completion. 

We have pattern No. 1581 in nine sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To 
miake the wrapper for a lady of mediuin size, requires six yards 
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and three- 
eighths of 
goods thir- 
ty-six inches 


wide. Price 
of pattern, 
1s. 8d. or 80 
cents. 
—___—_ 
L A | I KS’ 
WRAPPER 
OR BATH- 
ROBK. 
No: 1577,.— 


An unmis- 
takable air of 
comfort char- 
acterizes 
this practical 
garment, to 
be used as 
a bath-robe 
or wrapper. 
It is very 
dainty as pictured made of gray eider-down trimmed with darker 
gray velvet ribbon, with pearl buttons for the closing, which is 
made all the way down the cen- 
ter of the front. A deep tuck is 
taken up at each side of the cen- 
ter seam at the back, the seam 
ending at the bottom of an un- 
derfolded box-plait and the sew- 
ing of the tucks ending at the 
waist to produce a fan effect. 
Under-arm darts fit the fronts 
smoothly at the sides, but easy 
fulness laid in a forward-turning 
plait at the top at each side of 
the closing is held in becomingly 
at the waist by a belt passed un- 
der straps on the side seams. A 
fancifully pointed sailor-collar is a pretty 
feature and two-seam gathered sleeves 
complete the garment. 

Hider-down and Turkish towelling are 
the materials most used for bath-robes, 
while flannel, flannelette und cashmere are 
appropriate for wrappers. 

We have pattern No. 1577 in nine sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. To make the wrapper for 
a lady of medium size, needs five yards 
and five-eighths of goods thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


MISSES’ WRAPPER OR BATH-ROBK. 


No. 1578.—A simple, pretty bath-robe 
or wrapper is here shown, the material be- 
ing pink eider-down, with a finish of black 
satin ribbon. The fronts are buttoned all 
the way down the center and a plait is laid 
in the neck at each side: under-arm darts give a smooth effect 
at the sides. The center seam,of the backends above an under- 
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folded box-plait and a deep tuck taken up at each side is permit- 
ted to hang free below the waist, a fan effect being thus produced 
in the skirt. The sleeves have two seams and are gathered. The 
pointed sailor-collar is a becoming feature and a belt passed 
under straps at the back holds the fronts in trimly. 

Warm and comfortable bath-robes are made of flannel, Turk- 
ish towelling or eider-down. When the garment is intended 
specially for a wrapper, cashmere in a dainty tint'will be selected 
and lace edging about the collar would give a pleasing finish. 

We have pattern No. 1578 in nine sizes for misses from eight 
to sixteen vears of age. To make the wrapper for a miss of 
twelve years, will require four yards and five-eighths of goods 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


MISSES’ MOTHER HUBBARD WRAPPER. (To BE MADE WITH 
ROLLING OR STANDING COLLAR.) 


No. 1580.—The simple Mother Hubbard wrapper is a peren- 
nial favorite, being comfortable and easy to make. As here 
shown developed in figured flannel it has a square yoke from 
which fall a full back and full fronts. The closing is made with 
buttons and button-holes at toe center of the front and the neck 
may be finished with a rolling collar, the ends of which flare at 
the top of the closing, or with a standing collar. Shallow cuffs 
finish the full sleeves neatly. 

These wrappers are usually chosen for morning wear or, when 
made of a soft, dainty texture, for a lounging-robe. Suitable 
materials are cashmere, serge and many durable wool or cotton- 
and-wool weaves that can be had at small cost. Mohair braid 
or cotton lace could be added for a finish on morning wrappers. 

We have 
pattern No. 
1580 inseven 
sizes for 
misses from 
ten to six- 
teen years 
old. To make 
the wrapper 
for a miss 
of twelve 
years, will 
require four 
yards and 
five - eighths 
of goods thirty-six in- 
ches wide. Price of 
pattern, 1s. or 25cents. 


























MISSES’ EMPIRE 
DRESS. (To BE MADE 
WITH A HIGH, SQUARE 
or RounD NECK AND 

WITH FULL-LENGTH 
on SHoRT SLEEVES.) 


No. 1548.—At fig- 
ure No. 68G in this 
magazine this dress 
is shown differently 
made up. 

A quaint dress in Em- 
pire style is here de- 
picted made of China 
silk and velvet. The 
short body, which is 
fitted by shoulder and 
under-arm seams, is 
closed invisibly at the front and is in this instance made with 
&square neck and with a fancy square-necked Bertha of vel- 
vet edged with a frill of lace. The Bertha shapes round tabs 
on the sleeves and is rounded prettily at each side of the tabs. 
The dress may be made with a high or round neck, if prefer- 
red, but if made with a round neck, the Bertha is omitted and 
frills or other decoration added instead. The sleeves may be 
short puff sleeves or full-length two-seam sleeves with puffs 
at the top and finished with cuffs that are prettily curved at 
the upper edge. The straight, full skirt is deeply hemmed at 
the bottom, gathered at the top and joined tothe body. A 
belt covered with appliqué trimming is worn. 

Silk, crépon, vailing, cashmere and Henrietta combined with 
velvet or silk are pretty materials for this dress and silk appliqué 
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trimming. 
embroidered 
bands, jew- 
eled passe 
menterie, 
silk braid, 
lace, etc., 
will provide 
the decora- 
tion. Palee 
blue Beat- 
rice cloth 
was made up in a 
wn of this kind. 
e Bertha was 
cut from the 
material and cov- 
ered with all-over 
int Venise net 
in a@ cream-white 
tint. 

We have pattern 
No. 1548 in nine 
sizes for misses 
from eight to six- 
teen years of age. 
To make the dress 
for a miss of 
twelve years, will 
need eleven yards 
and a fourth of 
silk twenty inches 
wide with seven- 
eighths of a yard of 
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velvet twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 80 cents. 


MISSKS'’ WRAPPER. (To se Maps WITH oR WITHOUT FITTED 
LINING AND WITH THE SLEEVES FINISHED WITH FRILLS OR CUFFS.) 


No. 1579. —Striped flannel is shown in this pretty wrapper, 
ribbon tie-strings giving an ornate finish. Fulness in the back 
is shirred in at the waist, but the fronts hang in full folds at each 
side of the closing, which is made with buttons and button- 
holes at the center. Under-arm gores give becoming smooth- 
ness at the sides, and a fitted lining may be used or not. The 
rolling col- 
lar, which is 
pointedatthe 
back, is made 
decorative 
by a shaped 
frill at the 
edge; thefrill 
is scolloped 
and button- 
hole stitched 
at the edge 
and frills fin- 
ishing the 
full sleeves are scol- 
loped to match. Cuffs 
may finish the sleeves, 
if preferred, and coat- 
shaped linings preserve 
their shapeliness. 

The wrapper, al- 
though simple, looks 
very dainty when made 
of plain or figured 
French flanne! or 
cashmere, with a lace 
and ribbon decoration. 
Flannelette and fleece- 
lined cottons are also 
adaptable. 

We have pattern No. 
1579 in seven sizes for 
misses from ten to six- 
teen years of age. 
For a miss of medium 
size, the wrapper will require flyesyards and a half of goods 
twenty-seven inches wide... Price of \pattern,(1s. or 25 cents. 
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DAWN. 


By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE, Autor or “A TRANSATLANTIC CHATELAINE,” “THE STORY OF CHRISTINE ROCHEFORT,” ETC. 


Six o’clock on a December morning in Touraine; thick dark- 
ness over the wide country; thicker darkness within the chdteau. 
The kitchen cat was asleep in the large round room on the 
ground floor of the north tower, for the modern furnace made 
it warm; a hungry mouse, attracted also by the comfort, scut- 
_tled from his hole towards a crumb; Mistress Puss opened her 
eyes, the pupils dilated by sleep, but high living had lulled 
instinct, so she only blinked indulgently, and the mouse van- 
ished. A slight sound, far off, made her point her ears and sit 
up. One does not come to years of discretion in the kitchen of 
a chdteaw which is a favorite rendezvous for huntsmen without 
cutting one’s eye-teeth—that is, if one is a cat-—and Puss, now 
two years old, knew to the faintest shade those to be trusted and 
those to be avoided. So she sat alert until the door opened, and 
old Denis, carrying a lamp in one hand and a huge twine bag 
filled with boots and shoes in the other, entered. He never 
interfered with her, so Puss crooned good morning and followed 
her greeting with a loud, continuous purr. She then settled her- 
self in an obscure corner, folded in her paws under her white 
breast and watched him with green, inquisitive eyes while he re- 
made the fire, grumbling under his breath the while. 

This done he emptied the contents of the bag on the floor and 
began to range the shoes in pairs on the long shelf against the 
wall. There were all sorts and conditions of foot-coverings ; 
top-boots with untrodden heels and well-shaped toes, bringing 
a faint echo to the imagination of horns and hunters’ cries; 
rough, heavy boots, laced to the knee, the soles covered 
with nails, telling of Jong, happy tramps, gun on shoulder, dog 
at heel. Denis took up a pair of this description, turned them 
over, looked hard at the soles and grunted as he placed them in 
order on the shelf. He put the biggest at the head, and this 
special pair came at the end of the men’s; next them began the 
ladies’. All were set up at last but two pairs; the larger of 
these was so pretty that it was strange they should make any- 
one, let alone a man, scowl; but Denis’s brow grew yet darker 
as he scanned their soles in the same careful manner with which 
he had examined the heavier pair, and growled, ‘‘ I’ve caught 
’em; that clinches it.” 

Yes, it was strange that such a pretty pair of boots could 
bring anything but a smile; they were such innocent, unde- 
ceptive frauds, pretending to be stout and big and business- 
like and only succeeding in being dainty and attractive. The 
small toe had a provocative point to it; the instep sprang up 
in a fine arch, repeating the curved line of the sole; the round 
ankle made one think of a finely-turned white wrist, and for 
some unknown reason that impertinent tip brought up the 
image of a well-cut nose, with just the funniest possible inclina- 
tion upwards. A lover could have written a- sonnet to that 
individual, decided, alluring little boot, but Denis, being neither 
poet nor lover, and having thoughts of another nature seething 
in his brain, only groaned. 

At the very end of the row he placed a little pair, not more 
than four inches long, with round toes which told his experi- 
enced eye that their owner “scuffed.” Small as they were they 
had a manly look, and when Denis put them down he ceased his 
angry mutterings, the scowl vanished from his knotted forehead 
for a moment, and he looked almost tender as he said, ‘‘ Poor 
little fellow! Poor little fellow!” 

Just then he heard a slight sound and looking up saw a light 
coming towards him from the further end of the long passage 
leading to the east tower, for he had left the door open to get a 
better draught to start his fire. As the person carrying the lamp 
came nearer, he saw that it was his niece Claude and the scowl 
became still more pronounced, while he advanced his chin in an 
obstinate manner peculiarly his own. 

The girl was tall and slender, with a pale face and grave eyes; 
sometimes she looked sad, but this morning her whole expression 
was transformed as if some inward joy gleamed warm within. 

‘‘Good morning, my uncle!” she said, offering her soft cheek 
for his kiss. 

‘Good morning? Bad morning!” he returned, with almost 
a snarl. | 

She was evidently used to his ways, for she set her lamp down 
and took up one of the bewitching boots. 

‘‘T came down to help you, and I will begin with the coun- 
tess,’? she said, gently; but he snatched the boot from her hand. 


‘* You shall not touch them, unhappy child! 
your Jast stroke of work under this roof. 
leave.” 

‘‘ Are you mad, my uncle ?” she asked in amazement. 

‘“Mad? Yes, if it’s mad to think that women should be 
pure and men honorable. Mad, indeed! It only wanted this. 
I knew that I was out of the fashion with my ideas, but my 
own niece tells me that Iam mad, because I have the folly to 
want her to live with decent people.” 

‘¢ Dear uncle, I never called you mad for that; I only—” 

‘* Don’t interrupt! I know your tricks. I’m your master, for 
I stand in the place of your parents, and I’ve given up my life 
to you. My old mistress left me a pension, to be mine only 
when I’d quitted the young count’s service. But she made me 
promise solemnly I'd stay with him until I was too old to work, 
unless my conscience told me to leave. I want a home of my 
own; I want you to keep it for me. I’ve been on the watch for 
six years for a chance to leave and it’s come at last. I won't 
have them say I can’t keep my word; I’m a philosopher, and 
consider myself a very good man. NowI proveit. I quit for 
the sake of morality. If you are economical, we can put aside 
something for your dot when I’m gone; but while I live you 
shan’t have a sou. Get ready to leave to-day!” 

Up to this moment Claude had stood staring at him with 
frightened eyes; but when he paused for breath she struck in: 

‘*Uncle, I know how good you've been to me, but I am 
young and my life is before me. I am happy here; my mistress 
is so kind, so good——_"” 

‘Girl, you lie! If she is kind, it is only to make you her 
slave; but good? No! She is bad, and six years ago, when 
she came here a bride, I began to foresee this day. She was so 
young, so dressed up, so different from the old countess! I 
have lived in this house for forty years. The old countess took 
me, & raw lad from the fields, and taught me all I know. There 
was a fine woman for you! Did she wear miserable, shoddy 
things on her feet like this ?’? The irate old fellow held up the 
little boot with an air of scorn. ‘‘ No; her shoes were as solid 
and big as a man’s; she never wore heels. The first time I 
blacked this fine Jady’s shoes I knew what would come, sooner 
or later, and here it is.” 

‘‘ Here is what, uncle? Don’t talk riddles any more—tell me 
the truth! Remember what leaving here means for me; it 
means giving up Pierre.” 

She covered her face with her hands as she spoke and sank on 
a chair. She was one of the persons of whom Puss approved, 
so her catship Jumped on her lap and made herself comfortable. 

‘‘ Pierre? Well, I should not cry my eyes out for that. I 
want you to look out for my comfort a little now. I didn’t 
bring you up for nothing, you know.” 

Claude was used to his oddities; he would tell all as and 
when he pleased and she could not hurry him. S8o she said 
nothing and presently he continued. picking up one of the stubby 
little shoes, and rubbing it aa he talked: 

‘* Look at the way the new countess brings up the boy! When 
I see him with his bobbing curls and his dancing eyes running 
after his parents, and them petting and making a girl of him, 1 
think of my old mistress. She knew how to bring a boy upa 
man. I don’t believe she ever took our master in her arms or 
kissed him or made a little fool of him. Not she! She was as 
good a woman as God ever made, and wasn’t she great on 
dosing! When the servants were sick did she get out a box of 
sugar pills? Not she! But medicine so nasty it often took two 
men and the cook to get it down one’s throat. I’ve had the 
cook, I who tell you, sit on my stomach until I was well nigh 
suffocated, for she weighed over two hundred pounds, to get a 
dose down. That was the kind to cure.” 

He chuckled grimly and shook his head more than once; 
then, finding that his niece did not break the silence, went on: 

‘* Now all my predictions have come true. For six years I’ve 
waited for a chance to get free; at last it’s come.” 

‘* Why do you bate the countess, my uncle?” 

‘‘?’m a philosopher and hate no one. But she’s not my sort. 
A great family like this should have a serious lady at its head. 
It goes against me to see a chit taking up old mistress’ place. 
Now Ill explain why we must go.”’ 

He tovk up one of the bewitching, boots, holding it by one 


You have done 
To-day you and I 
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button as if he feared poisun from its touch, and dangled it 
before Claude’s anxious eyes. 

‘‘ Well ?? she said after a moment. 

‘‘ What do you see ?”” 

‘The countess’ boot, not yet cleaned.”’ 

‘And what’s that ?”? 

6 Mud.”? 

‘‘Clay. And where’s the only place on the property where 
it’s found ?”” 

Claude thought a moment; then half asked, hulf asserted : 
““The Abbot’s Walk.”’ 

‘« Exactly. Where does the Abbot’s Walk lead ?” 

‘To the Louis XIII. pavilion.” 

‘‘ Exactly !”” he repeated, still more emphatically. ‘‘ And that’s 
where your lady spent yesterday afternoon, having given out she 
was sick in her room. And that’s where the Italian prince 
met her. Now do you see why we must go?”’ 

‘My uncle! It can’t be true.” 

‘You won't believe it, eh? Then listen! We'll see what 
“you say after you’ve heard my story. Night before last,” old 
Denis began, drawing outa stool from beneath the shelf and 
sitting down close to his niece so as to be able to speak low, 
“night before last they sent for me tothe drawing-room, to fix the 
blower that had got out of place. My old mistress would have 
bad a name for the crowd of dressed-up manikins this countess 
had got abuut her. She didn’t mince matters. She was like me. 
The worst one of the lot, that perfumed Italian prince, with his 
rings and gimcracks, was hanging over the back of my lady’s 
chair, which was close to the fire. She was the only woman in 
the room with her neck covered—but that was because she had 
a cold and had wrapped a white shawl over her shoulders. 
They were all jabbering about the meet next morning, and some 
one asked the countess if she would go. ‘Not unless my cold 
is better,’ says she, and as I looked up that moment I saw her 
cheeks turn as red as the embers. ‘Ah, ha!’ thinks I,‘ guilty peo- 
ple get red; white is the color of innocence!’ At her words the 
prince gets closer still, and says, so low that no one else can hear 
but me: ‘Do you suffer much?’ ‘A good deal,’ says my lady, 
and her voice shook so that I looked up from my knees again, 
and there, as plain as day, were two dimples in her cheeks and 
her eyes twinkling as if the flames had got caught in them. She 
had her back to the prince, but the joke was for him, as you’ll 
see. ‘The least suffering of yours costs me agony,’ says that 
Italian. Then he turned quick and asked the count if he would 
join the party for the meet, and he answered very formal and 
set, unlike his usual way, that he had special business in the 
county town, and it was not probable he'd be back before din- 
ner, for he should ride and the roads were bad in that direction. 
Well, all this had made me suspicious, so yesterday, when they 
were starting for the hunt, I hung around. Everyone was there 
but my master, the countess and the prince. The princess’ 
maid, that ridiculous Hortense, was there to tuck her old mis- 
tress up, so when they had all ridden and driven off, I said to 
her that her master did not seem much of 8 sportsman. ‘Oh, 
yes,’ says she, ‘he’s shooting tu-day; he was off at daybreak.’ 
So then I watch. And I find out three things, which I piece 
together: First, the countess was not in the chdteau in spite of 
the cold that was to keep her in bed. Second, a fire in the 
pavilion, for I saw the smoke from the chimney. Third, the 
prince out long after it was too dark to shoot and coming home 
with an empty bag. And here’s my last proof. See!” 

With a triumphant gesture he held up a pair of heavy-nailed 
shooting boots; the soles were crusted with the same yellow 
clay—there was no denying the fact. 

‘“‘T don't believe you,’’ said Claude, passionately. ‘‘ I won’t— 
I can't believe anything but good of my dear mistress.” And 
to show how she disbelieved his story, she fell to crying silently. 

Outside the gray sky had begun to blush and the little white 
clouds, like lambs, had taken a pink tinge on their woolly 
fleeces. The very tip of the conical tower, many feet above the 
fufhace room, was touched with gold. But Denis and Claude 
still sat in gloom, feebly lighted by their lamps. For a few 
moments nothing was heard but the ‘‘swish-swish’’ of the 
blacking-brush, the roar of the well-started fire and Claude’s 
strangled sobs. Then. all of a sudden, “‘tick-tock’’ came the 
sound of a sharp pair of heels along tke passage. Puss gave a 
subdued hiss and jumped into an obscure corner, and a very 
smart, very Parisian young woman tip-toed into the room. 

‘*Good-morning, Master Denis. Good morning, mademoi- 
selle!” she said, making a turn so that her full skirts stuck 
straight out. ‘‘I’m early this morning, for at last we’re going, 
thank Heaven !”’ 
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Denis darted a meaning look at his niece and asked with 
unwonted graciousness: ‘‘ What takes you off so soon ?”’ 

‘‘La, Master Denis, you've lived too long in good families to 
expect me to give you a straight answer,’ she returned. ‘‘All 
I can say is that we leave this morning, and I hope to sleep like 
a top to-night, sung off by the good tune of the cab wheels and 
the horses’ hoofs on the macadam and the crack of the driver's 
whip. I’m almost out of my head down here for lack of sleep. 
In the beginning of the night the quiet keeps me awake, and 
then, just as I’m nearly off, the barnyard fowls begin their to-do. 
I want the princess’ boots, sharp now. She had one of her 
tantrums last night, and to-day—oh, la-la! We'll have to step 
around lively, the prince and I.” 

‘*He’s a good master, your prince?’ asked Denis, picking 
out the desired boots and beginning to clean them. 

‘You speak the truth there. As good as gold. And should 
he be blamed if he has an eye for a pretty woman once in a 
while, when you think how old and hideous the princess is?’ 

Hortense again whirled round in a circle until her skirts flew 
out in a tangent and put her hands into the useless pockets of 
her useless apron in approved stage style. 

‘‘And so it’s a case of jealousy that takes you away so unex- 
pectedly ?” 

‘‘How clever your uncle is, mademoiselle! He’s like a 
detective, I vow. Well, yes; as long az you’ve guessed it, I can 
tell you that the princess found out that yesterday instead of 
going shooting, the prince found the game to his liking nearer 
the chdteau. He, he! Wasn't there a famous to-do last night! 
I’m quite worn out to-day, I assure you.” 

‘‘And the lady ?” asked Denis, his eyes on Claude, whose pale 
face made a white patch in the gloom. Who is she?” 

Hortense pirouette about the room on the tips of her toes, say- 
ing: ‘* Don’t you wish you knew? Don’t you wish you knew?” 

‘* Here’s what you came for,’’ said Denis, holding out the boots. 

‘Thank you, Master Denis! You haven’t once said you were 
sorry to have me go.”’ 

‘‘As I’m going myself the pain of parting with you, my lady, 
is deadened.”’ 

With her mistress’ boots in one hand she tripped off, kissing 
the other to the unresponsive Denis, who looked after her with 
anything but a flattering glance. 

‘“The monkey!” he muttered. Then, turning to Claude, he 
added in a kinder voice, ‘‘ Now, my girl, you see I spoke the 
truth, eh ?’’ 

The cat had once again found an asylum on Claude’s knee 
and the girl's tears fell thick and fast. ‘‘ Oh, pussy, pussy,’ 
she moaned, ‘‘it’s not only the countess I must leave— it’s 
Pierre, too. And I love him so—I love him so.” 

Puss purred and crooned—what she said was that Pierres 
grow on every bush and one is as worthy as another. It was 
silly to cry and spoil those pretty eyes; the best thing to do was 
to set out at once on the hunt for Pierre the second, But human 
beings are very dull and Claude could not understand a word of 
comfort Puss tried to give her. It’s just possible that if she 
had understood it would not have comforted her. Yes, decid- 
edly, human beings are very dull. 

Some light had begun to struggle in at the deep-set windows, 
fighting with the lamp flames; so Denis blew them out and the 
room seemed darker than before. Claude could do nothing but 
sob and sit like one stunned.- She dared not creep out of her 
corner, for the other servants had begun their work; she could 
hear the calls for hot water and the orders for the trays with the 
‘‘ little breakfasts’? for the early risers. She forgot that her 
mistress might be ringing for her even then. She could only 
think of the shipwreck this morning had made of her life. Next 
to Pierre, she loved the countess. Who else in her place, a great 
lady and a pretty woman, would have taken her, an ignorant 
country girl, for her maid? Who would have been so patient 
with her? Who so sympathetic in her simple love affair? And 
now she was told that her idol was false. Never! She would 
be obliged to obey and follow her uncle; he stood to her in the 
place of parents, but she would keep her faith in her lady. 
She was not conscious that a part of her rebellious rage came 
from the feeling that Denis had never liked his young mistress 
and was giad to find her in fault. 

The long passage was now Drilliantly alight, for the sun was 
pouring his full rays through the row of windows and they were 
reflected from the walls, painted a gay shade of yellow. A 
door at the other end shut with a bang; quick footfalls were 
heard and a gay tune, hummed by a man’s voice. From her 
corner Claude saw the sunlight fall on Pierre’s honest, rosy face 
as he came towards the furnace room. 
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‘* Hello, Uncle Denis!’’ he cried, when only half-way down. 
‘You have me to thank this morning, for ’’ve done some of 
your dirty work for you without being asked. Look here!” He 
held up a pair of riding boots as he spoke. ‘‘ You never saw 
such a mess as these were in, covered with a nasty clay that 
sticks like bad habits.” 

‘* Bad habits don’t stick to a man who has a bit of philosophy 
and honest notions,’ growled Denis. 

‘‘Come, now, my friend, don’t be grumpy this morning ! 
Ive a bit of good news for you. Have you seen Claude ?” 

The old man jerked his head toward the dark corner. Pierre 
looked and when he made out Claude’s form he was by her side 
in an instant and had his arm round her waist, to the disgust of 
Puss, who jumped down, arched her back and then began to 
clean her face with a disapproving air. 

‘*Cheer up, little girl! There’s a good time coming,’ he 
whispered. ‘‘ Now, Uncle Denis, I’d like to make a bet with 
you that [ll have you laughing before ten minutes as you 
haven’t laughed for years.”’ 

‘*T don’t bet.” 

‘* Well, then, I'll make you laugh anyway, bet or no bet. 
Now put plenty of cream on those boots and I'll amuse you. 
I'll begin at the beginning, for it all leads to us— you and me,” 
he added, with an extra squeeze for Claude. 

Denis peered at the couple half-hidden behind the furnace. 
‘* None of that, now,” he grumbled, divining what was going on, 
but unable to see it. 

‘*All right!’ returned Pierre, holding Claude’s hand in both 
his and warming it between his solid palms, for it was icy cold. 
‘*‘ Here goes! You know—or if you don’t, what matter ?—that 
yesterday was the countess’ birthday. Well, night before last, 
when I was dressing the count for dinner, he says to me: 
‘Pierre, can you keep a secret?’ I said I thought I could. 
‘Even from your pretty Claude?’ says he. I said if it was for 
a short time I hoped so; but after we were married he mustn't 
be hard on me. So he laughed and told mes famous plan he 
and the countess had for getting away for the afternoon from all 
the visitors. He gave me my directions, and in the afternoon I 
aud Master Baby took a basket of goodies to the pavilion and 
lighted a fire and spread the table. Pretty soon the countess 
came running in, laughing like a little girl. her cheeks as rosy as 
apples under a thick veil. ‘I’m sick in bed, Pierre,’ said she, 
‘I may be well enough to go down to dinner if I keep quiet 
now.’ And with that she began to play with Master Baby and 
romp until the count steps in, his boots caked with clay but a 
smile on his face a yard long. He took a box out of his pocket 
and said, ‘Give that to your mother, you rascal, and tell her it 
was the important business that took me to town this morning.’ 
8o Master Baby made his funny little bow and the countess 
opened the box and there were diamonds or such like; and.she 
hugged the count, and hugged the boy. and said she was the 
happiest woman in the world until I got regularly choked up.” 

Pierre’s voice had grown quite husky, and he was obliged to 
squeeze Claude very close to him at this crisis. Surely some of 
the sunlight without had crept into her heart, for she had a faint 
color in her cheeks and a smile on her lips, while the hand that 
Pierre held was as warm as any one could desire. 

‘‘Oh, yes—happy because he gave her gewgaws,”’ interrupted 
Denis, testily. 

‘¢‘Go on Pierre—dear Pierre!” said Claude gently. 

‘‘ Well, if it had been the countess’ fifth birthday instead of 
her twenty-fifth and the count’s age matched hers, they couldn’t 
have had more fun with Master Baby. And the count kept 
chaffing her and pretending she only put on her good spirits to 
please him, that she really liked being a fine lady. So she 
boxed his ears 

Denis broke in with a groan: 
behaving so!” . 

And she kept saying: ‘Oh, no. this isn’t half such fun as try- 
ing to keep that stuffy old princess in good humor, so she 
needn’t see her wretched little husband making love to every- 
thing with a petticoat on. And it’s not nearly as amusing as 
listening politely to your god-father telling a story for the 
fifteenth time, while you are saying nice things to some pretty 
woman. Dear me, what a stupid day I’m having’ And then 
there were more romps until Master Baby got so excited that he 
started in screaming at the top of his lungs, steady like. They 
stopped him by saying that they had something serious to say to 
me: so he held his breath for a moment to listen and the count 
began, very severe. ‘Pierre,’ says he, ‘with such a warning 
before you as me, can you put your hand on your heart and 
say you ain’t scared to enter into the married state?’ I told 
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him I thought I had pluck enough to say that, for I’d always 
been counted a brave man. They both laughed and he went on: 
‘But you know you've set your heart on the countess’ own 
maid.’ I said that was a fact, and no mistake.” 

‘* Well, go on, can’t you?” snapped Denis. ‘‘ I'm wasting my 
time. What are you doing, eh?” 

‘*Not much,’ returned Pierre, smacking his lips, while 
Claude grew as rosy as the little lamb-clouds had been. 

‘*Then he warned me, very serious, what an awful pull the 
two wives would have over their helpless husbands if they 
banded together, and the countess cried shame on him. He 
asked me what hindered my marriage, and I said, ‘ Well, if 
monsieur wants the truth, it’s only that skin——’ 

‘‘Hold on! No, I didn’t say that; I said it was because 
Claude’s uncle was such a tender guardian that he wanted her 
all to himself and wouldn’t give her any dof. And then they 
both kept still for a moment; then the countess said ‘Baby,’ 
sort of encouraging. Master Baby he hung his head, and 
scuffed his toes and put his finger in his mouth. The count 
says ‘Baby’ likewise, and Master Baby ran to his mother and 
put his head in her lap and sort of kicked out behind and hol- 
lered, ‘Claude’s dot is my birthday present to mama.’ Well, 
then I choked quite up and I believe I cried, for the count he 
gave a silly kind of laugh and said, ‘What a fool you are, 
Pierre!’ and the countess hid her head on Master Baby’s shoul- 
der and then said it was time to go. Didn’tI tell you I had 
romething nice for you, my girl??? 

‘* But I don’t understand,’’ gasped Claude. . It was true that 
Pierre hud been very incoherent; the last part of his story had 
been terribly interrupted by circumstances over which he seemed 
to have no control, such a spasmodic desire to put his arm round 
her and a simultaneous impulse to blow his nose violently. 

‘* Your uncle will,” said Pierre rather drily. ‘‘ Listen, Uncle 
Denis! You'll say nothing if I ask for Claude as my wife with- 
out one sou as dot ?”” 

‘‘Surely, my lad, surely, and welcome!’’ said Denis with a 
faint show of genial alacrity. He held out his hand; Pierre 
took it and then returned to his dusky corner. 

There was so much cheer in that corner that the sun was 
sulky at seeing how well they couid do without him and refused 
to light it up. They had very little to say to one another after 
all, thought Puss as she once more curled down on Claude’s 
lap. The silence embarrassed her, as she was a cat of refined 
manners and considered a pause indelicate. So she purred as 
loud as she could to cover it. At last Denis looked up, with at 
least half his scowl gone: ‘‘ I’ve won my bet—it was five francs, 
wasn’t it? I haven’t laughed once at your story.”’ 

‘‘Qh.’? said Pierre, ‘‘the funny part is tocome! It was 
arranged that the countess was to slip out first; then the count 
was to go back on foot to the lodge where he'd left his horse, 
and I was to pack up with Master Baby and bring him home. 
So my lady opened the door and peeped out; then she gave a 
little start and drew back. ‘‘Some one is there,’”’ she says. The 
count went to the window and gave a long whistle. ‘ Who is it” 
says the countess. ‘ Your dear prince, with his arm round the 
waist of his wife’s maid,’ says he, and turned back, half mad 
but with a twinkle in his eye. There wasn’t any twinkle in the 
countess’ eye, 1 promise you! She stamped her foot and flew 
into a high old passion. She said it mortified her to see her 
husband smile at such a thing. So the count pulled as long a 
face as that the old countess used to wear, but he still stood look- 
ing out, All of a sudden he brought his hand down with a slap 
against his leg, and says, ‘ By Jove, the princess has them! No. 
the maid’s slipped away; she’s safe, but the prince will catch it 
now.’ And then we all watched and saw the prince take his 
wife’s hand and lead her off. There was a fine row between 
them last night, the prince’s man told me, and they’re leaving 
to-day, for the old lady thinks the petticoat she saw whisk away 
belonged to one of the ladies here.” 

As Pierre finished his story Denis burst into an ecstacy of 
laughter—he had held in too long to restrain it now. 

‘** Holy name of a pipe!” he said. Puss shuddered, for this is a 
terrible thing to say in French, and being a French cat she 
understood just how wicked it was. ‘‘ You have made me 
laugh! Thinks she’s running away from danger does she ! 
That’s too good! And now I'm certain that betting is a bad 
habit. for if I'd taken vou up I’d have lost.” 

‘¢ The rapacity of mankind passes all belief,” thought Puss as 
she jumped down and picked her dainty way to the kitchen to 
get her breakfast, leaving Pierre holding Claude’s hand with a 
tender radiance lighting up his honest face. 

HELEN \CHOATE PRINCE. 
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LEAVING CARDS. 


As the use of visiting cards is now almost universal, the 
rules as to leaving them correctly are more clearly defined 
than formerly. In the first place, cards are meant to repre- 
sent their owners, and in the second to stand for some cour- 
tesy or kindly thought. Let us suppose that a woman starts 
out to pay a number of formal visits and is told at the 
first house that Mrs. So-and-So is at home. It is now cus- 
tomary for her to give one of her cards to the servant as she 
goes in, or to lay it on the hall-table as she passes, to serve as a 
reminder that she has called. This is especially necessary if 
the lady on whom she is calling has a ‘‘ day at home,” as one 
visitor among many may easily be forgotten. A married woman 
usually leaves her husband’s card with her own, and she may 
do the same for other members of her family, but cards belong- 
ing to people who do not come themselves cannot count as a 
real visit if the person for whom they are left is at home at the 
time. If, on the other hand, the visitor is told that a lady is 
not at home, she may leave as many cards of her family and 
friends as she chooses, and there is an old story of an obliging 
woman who left sixteen from a carriage which could not 
possibly have held more than two people. As a card is sup- 
posed to mean a visit, and women do not call on men, their 
cards are only left for other women, but they leave those of 
their husbands or fathers or brothers for the men of the family 
visited, besides one for each of the women. Americans are more 
lavish in the use of cards than any other people, but over-civility 
is 8 good fault. If a mun is calling on a married woman and she 
is not at home, he should always leave a card for her husband as 
well as one for her, and if he goes to see a young girl, he should 
leave one for her mother and another for her father. The reason 
for this is that he thereby recognizes that the ladies on whom he 
calls are living with their natural protectors, to whom he wishes 
to be courteous. Politeness requires that what the French call the 
visit of digestion should be paid within the week after one has 
dined with a friend, and the same rule applies, although with 
less strictness, to other entertainments. If one has been invited 
to a wedding or any other gathering of especial interest to a 
family, and has not been able te go, cards should be left the 
next day, or sent by mail, and people who are in mourning, 
upless it be very deep, usually send their cards through the 
post to acknowledge the invitations which they could not 
accept. Ifa friend be ill, one should leave a card with ‘To 
inquire’? written on it in pencil, to show that the visitor came 
for news of the patient and not in ignorance of her condition. 
Between a death and burial it would be an intrusion for any 
but the most intimate friends of a family to go to the house of 
mourning, but on the day after the funeral it is proper to leave 
a card on which may be written, * With sympathy.” In calling 
on a friend who is staying with a lady whom one dves not 
happen to know, a card should always be left for the hostess, to 
show that one does not consider her house as a hotel. Cards 
which have been struck off from an engraved plate always look 
better than printed ones, and they are not now expensive, the 
most usual form of lettering being a simple English running 
script, without flourishes. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas M. M. M.:—Your questions as to visiting seem to be answered 
in the foregoing general remarks, but for further clearness it may be 
said that a woman always leaves her husband’s card with her own in 
making formal visits, even if he does not know the persons on whom 
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she is calling. For social purposes, married 
people are always considered asone. As those 
to whom visits are paid are supposed to be 
either willing to see their friends or else entirely 
out of the way, a card left when the answer 
‘not at home” or “not receiving” has been 
given counts as a visit, and must be duly re- 
turned, whether it was left’ by the person 
whose name it bears or not. Society depends 
quite as much as banking on the system of 
mutual credit. 


Q. C. C.—1. Although it is not usual in this 
country for the friends of a newly-married 
couple to congratulate them in the church, 
there is no reason why it should not be done 
with entire propriety, if the officiating clergy- 
man has no objection, and especially if, as you 
say, both the bride and groom are well known 
in the community. In large cities so many 
idle peopie are unfortunately apt to go to church weddings out 
of curiosity that those most nearly concerned are glad to get away 
to the shelter of home as soon as they can, but when a congrega- 
tion has assembled out of kindly interest, and it is not convenient 
to have a house reception afterwards, it seems hard that friends 
should not have a chance to offer their good wishes. 2. If only a few 
relatives are to be invited to the house, it will be better for some mem- 
ber of the family to write each one a personal note explaining that 
the gathering is to be very small. If this is done, those who cannot 
be bidden will have no more right to feel slighted than if they were 
not invited to a dinner, whereas if formal invitations are sent out, there 
are sure to be people who will think that they should have been 
included. 3. A bride almost always wears gloves, especially in church. 
In this case they should be of cream-colored kid, to match her gown, 
and large enough to permit of the left one being taken off easily when 
the ring is to be put on. 

I@NORAMUS:—1l. When a young: man asks a girl if he may call 
upon her, and if there is no reason why he should not, she should 
answer simply that she will be glad to see him, and when he comes 
she should so arrange that he shall often see her familv as well as 
herself and must not take it for granted that he wants to be always 
alone with her. If, however, she finds that his visits have a definite 
purpose, and she does not want to become engaged to him, she ought 
to tell him that shc wishes he would not Jlso often. This is, of 
course, a disagreeable thing to do, but it is better than drifting into a 
false position. There cannot be any form of words in which to toll 
a man that you do not want so much of his company, because circum- 
stances are different in each case. It is best not to worry over it 
beforehand, but make up your mind what you really feel, and then 
when the time comes to speak, the words will take care of theinselves. 
The rules of what is called etiquette are only meant for the formalities 
of society; they can never apply to intimate speech or writing, 
because no two people feel, any more than they look, exactly alike. 
2. If, however, a friend asks you to give his regards to another friend 
whom you are likely to meet, that is a common social form, and the 
only answer necessary ig that you will do so with pleasure. 3. It is 
no longer customary for men and women to walk arm-in-arm. After 
nightfall, if there is a great crowd, or if the pavement is slippery, a 
man offers his arm to his companion in order to protect or help her, but 
otherwise he merely walks beside her. 4. When anyone is introduced 
to you it is only necessary to bow pleasantly, adding “How do you do?” 
if you like; it is not usual to mention the person’s name. 6. Women 
always bow first to acquaintances whom they meet in the street, and 
a young girl is certainly not expected to return the bow of a man 
whom she does not recognize, 


A READER.—1. In speaking to people who have just been married 
it is considered appropriate to wish the bride happiness in her new 
life, while the groom is congratulated. It is enough to say to her 
‘Please accept my best wishes,” and to him, “I congratulate you 
heartily,” or something of that kind. 2. There is no set form of con- 
gratulation either for a college graduate or for the winner of a prize 
in athletic sports. It will be correct if you either say or write that 
you are delighted to hear of his success, and if you can honestly 
add that you are sure he has deserved it, so much the better. 









JONES. 


Mrs. C. R.—If many friends have come to inquire about you dur- 
ing your long iliness, and some have sent flowers, you should write 
notes in the first person to thank the latter as soon as you are able, and 
also to those whom you know well. If compurative strangers have 
culled out of politeness, it will be enough to enclose your card to them, 
writing on it ‘With thanks for kind inquiries.” 

G. M.—Tf Miss White receives an invitation to Miss Brown’s wed- 
ding from Mr. and Mrs. Brown, she should answer to them. even if she 
only knows their daughter. 

A. G.—When you are expecting a visit from a friend who lives at a 
distance it ig usual to ask your resident friends and acquaintances to 
call on her at your house, and it is polite of them to du so even if you 
have not spoken or written to them. 
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TATTING.—No. 58. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN MAKING TATTING. 


d. s—Double-stitch or the two halves forming one stitch. 


TATTED PILLOW OR SHEET 
SHAM. 


Fieure No. 1.—First row.— 
The centers of the shams are 
composed of rosettes and each 
rosette has4rings. To makea 
ring: Make 82d. s. and 7 p. 
separated by 4d.s. Make 2nd 
ring like Ist, except that you 
join 1st p. to last p. of 1st ring. 
Make 8rd and 4th rings like 
2nd. To join 4th ring to Ist 
ring: Draw shuttle thread 
throngh last p. of 4thring, then 
same loop through Ist p. of 1st 
ring, put shuttle through loop 
and draw up tight; fasten 
thread under rosette and leave 
4inch thread. Make 2nd ros- 
ette like 1st, except join 4th p. 
of 1st ring to 4th p. of 8rd ring 
in lst rosette. Make 2nd, 8rd 
and 4th rings same as Ist ros- 
ette. Make the strip as long 
as the aham is to be, then 
break thread and begin 2nd 
row. 

Make rosettes same as Ist 
row, except join 4th p. of 1st 
ring in Ist rosette to 4th p. of 
4th ring in 1st rosette; finish 
rosette same as Ist rosette in Ist row. Make 2rd rosette same 
as 1st rosette, join 4th p. of lst ring to 4th p. of 3d. ring in Ist 
rosette. Make 2nd ring of rosette, join lst p. to last p. of 1st 
ring, and 4th p. to 4th p. of 4th ring in 2nd rosette of 1st row. 
Finish rosette same as ist rosette. Continue until 2nd row is 
as long as lst row; break thread and begin 3rd row same as 
2nd row. Continue rows until sham is of requisite shape. 
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Figure No. 2.—CuHILp'’s PoInteD COLLAR. 


To make the Border.—Fasten thread under last rosette of last row 
made. Leave 4 inch thread, make center ring of 1st wheel of 18 
d. s. and 8 p. separated by 2 d. s., draw up, and make Ist ring 
of wheel with 16 d.s. and 5p., as follows: 4d.s.,1p.,2d.s.,1 
p..2d.s,1lp.,2d.8., lp. 2 d.s., 1 p.,4d.s., draw up, and 
join to Ist p. of center ring. Make 2nd ring like Ist ring, 
except join ist p. to last p. of Ist ring. Make 8rd ring like 2nd 
except join 8rd p. to 4th p. of 4th ring in last rosette. Make 
4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th rings of wheel like 2nd ring; always 
join each ring to a p. of center after drawing it up. Join 
8th ring to lst ring by drawing shuttle thread through last p. of 
8th ring, then same loop through Ist p. of Ist ring. Put shuttle 
through loop and draw up; fasten thread under wheel, 
leave 4 inch of thread. Make 2nd wheel like 1st wheel, ex- 
cept join 8rd p. of 1st ring to 3rd p. of 5th ring of 1st wheel, 


p.-—Picot. 





Figure No. 1.—Tatrep PrLtLtow or SHeet SHAM. 


*,—Indicates a repetition as directed wherever a ® is seen. 


join 3rd p. of 2nd ring to 8rd 
p. of 4th ring in Ist wheel: 
finish wheel with rings same as 
2nd ring in lst wheel; fasten 
thread same as in Ist wheel. 
Make 8rd wheel same as 2nd, 
joining Ist and 2nd rings to 
5th and 4th rings in 2nd wheel; 
join 3rd p. of 8rd ring to 4th 
p. of 8rd ring of same rosette 
that Ist wheel was joined to; 
finish wheel same as Ist wheel. 
Continue making wheels, join- 
ing every 8rd ring of each 
wheel to the 4th p. of each 
rosette in the row until you 
have joined the last wheel to 
the last rosette in the row. 
Finish wheel, then make a cor- 
ner wheel (see picture) like the 
2nd wheel; now make next 
wheel like 8rd wheel, which 
forms the corner. Work to the 
next corner and so on around 
the sham; join last wheel to Ist. 


CHILD'S POINTED COLLAR. 


FiaurE No. 2.—To make a 
collar like the one illustrated, 
use No. 40 cotton and proceed 
as follows: 

Make 19 wheels in first row, 
joining as seen in picture. Make each wheel as follows: 8 
long p. close, draw thread through Ist p., 8 d.s., p.,4d.8., p., 
8 d. s. close, draw thread through 2nd p., 8 d.s., join, 4d. s., 
p., 8 d.s. close. Repeat till 8 p. are taken up; then join the 
first and last rings. 

Make 20 wheels in 2nd row and 21 in 8rd row, joining each 
wheel in space between wheels of preceeding row. Finish with 
5 points composed of wheels arranged as shown. The number 
of points may be increased by any number divisible by five. 
Crochet chain around neck to make requisite curve, and then 
make 1 d. c. in each stitch. 


STAR IN TATTING AND CROCHET. 


Ficure No. 8.—Wind the thread to be used around a lead 
pencil 5 times. Work 86 d. c. over the ring, break thread, and 
make a spider’s web 
filling. Draw shuttle 
thread through d. c. 
Make 8 d.s., 1 p., *9 
d. s., lp. 38d. s.,, 
close; draw thread 
through 3rd d. c., 8 
d.s., join preceeding 
p., 2 d.s.,1p., 2 d. 
s., 1 p., 8 d.s., 8 p. 
with 2 d. s. between, 
3d. 8s., 1 p., 2d.s., 
1lp.,2d.s.,lp..3d. 
s. close. Draw thread 
through 8rd d. c., 
8 d.s., join preceding 
p. Repeat from * till 
there are 12 alternate 
short and long loops 
with 2d.s. between; 
tie thread and break. 
Tie thread in center 
p. of long loop and *make 8 d.s., join to next p., make 7 p. 
with 2 d. s. between, 8 d. s. close, draw thread through central] 
p. and repeat from *, joining last p. Make outer rings like 
center one, joining 30th d.c. and 86th d.c. top as illustrated. 





FieurE No. 3.—Star mv TatTtTInae awn 
CROCHET, 
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THE ART OF KNITTING.—No. 78. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN KNITTING. 


«x.—Knit plain. 

p.—Purl, or as it is often called, seam 

pl.—Plain knitting. 

n.—Narrow. 

k2to.—Kuit 2 together. Same as n. 

th o or o.—Throw the thread over the needle. 

Make one.—Make a stitch thus: Throw the thread in front of the needle and 
knit the next stitch in the ordinary manner. (In the next row or round this 
throw-over, or put-over as it is frequently called, is used as a stitch.) Or, knit 
one and purl one out of a stitch. 

To Knit Crossed.—Ingert needle in the back of the stitch and knit as usual. 


al.—Slip a stitch from the left needle to the right needle without knitting it. 

sl and b.—Slip and bind. Slip one stitch, knit the next; pass the slipped 
stitch over the knit stitch as in binding off work. : 

To Bind or Cast Otf.—Either slip or knit the first stitch; knit the next; pass 
tbe first or slipped stitch over the second, and repeat as far as directed. 

Row.—Knittipg once across the work when but two needles are used. 

Round.—Knitting once around the work when four or more needles are used, 
as in a sock or stocking 

Repeat.—This means to work designated rows, rounds or portions of work as 
many times as directed. 


wz * Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the detalis given between them are to be repeated 
as many times as directed before going on with those details which follow the next star. Asanexample: *K 2, pl, 
th o, and repeat twice more from * (‘or last *), means that you are to knitas follows: k 2,pi,tho; k2,p 1,tho; k 2, 
pi,tho, thus repeating the k 2, p 1, th 0, twice more after making It the first time, making It three times In all before 


proceeding with the next part of the direction, 





KNITTED ROUND DOILY. 
FieurE No. 1.—Cast on 57 stitches and knit across plain. 
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Figure No. 1.—Kwittrep Rounp Doty. 


First row.—S| 1, k 41; 0, n, 7 times; o, k 1. 

Second row.—Sl 1, k 54, leave 8. 

Third row.—S| 1, k 41; 0, n, 6 times; o, k 1. 
Fourth row.—Sl 1, k 52, leave 6. 

Fifth row.—S1 1, k 41; 0, n, 5 times; o, k 1. 
Sizth row.—Sl 1, k 50, leave 9. 

Seventh row.—Sl 1, k 49, 0, k 1. 

Eighth row —SI1 1, k 48, leave 12. 

Ninth row.—Sl| 1, k 15, * 0 3 times, sl 1, k 8 to. pass the 
slipped stitch over; * repeat seven times between stars, k 5. 
Tenth row.—Bind off 4, k 2, p 1; k 3, p 1, 6 times; k 14. 

Elecenth row.—SI 1, k 41. | 

Twelfth row.—Sl 1, k 38, leave 18. 

Thirteenth row.—S) 1, k 23; 0, n, 7 times; o, k 1. 

Fourteenth row.—SI| 1, k 36; leave 21. 

Fifteenth row.—Sl| 1, k 23; 0, n, 6 times; o, k 1. 

Sitteenth row.—Sl| 1, k 34, leave 24. 

Seventeenth row.—S| 1, k 23; 0, n, 5 times; o, k 1. 

Eighteenth row.—Sl 1, k 32, leave 27. 

Vineteenth row.—S]| 1, k 31, 0, k 1. 

Twentieth row.—Sl 1, k 30, leave 30. 

Twenty-first row.—S| 1, k 5, * 03 times, s] 1, k 8 to., pass 
slipped stitch over; * repeat 5 times between the stars; k 5. 

Twenty-second row.—Bind off 4, k 2, p 1; k 8, p 1, 4 times; 
k 4, leave 33. 

Twenty-third row.—Sl 1, k 23. Twenty-fourth row.—Sl| 1, k 
65. Repeat eighteen times. 

6 





INFANTS’ CARRIAGE SOCKS, ANGORA LINED. 


Figure No. 2.—This sock can be made of either silk o- 
Saxony. If done in silk, use Saxony needles and kni: 
rather loosely. Cast on 66 stitches. 

Knit 6 rounds plain, * seam 1 round, k 1 round, 
repeat between stars till there are 3 seamed rounds; 
now repeat from the beginning till there are 3 seamed 
stripes; k 6 rounds plain. Divide the stitches, leav- 
ing 84 stitches on one needle and at each of the 
remaining two needles for the heel, 16 stitches. Seam 
across on these two needles all but one stitch, seam 
back all but one stitch, seam back and leave 2 stitches, 
seam back, leave 2 stitches, seam back, leave 38 
stitches, seam back, leave 3 stitches. Knit back and 
leave 4 stitches; now alternate plain and seam, 
leaving each time one more stitch without knitting 
than was left in previous round, till you have 7 
rounds of plain knitting; then make a seamed stripe 
as at first. Next, 7 rounds of plain knitting, alter- 
nate stripes, till you have but 8 stitches left; now 
knit back and forth, taking up one stitch each time 
till you have taken them all up, taking care to keep 
your plain and seamed stripes as at first. The rest 
of the knitting on these two heel needles is plain. 
Knit 5 stitches plain at the beginning and end of 
the front needle and between those stitches the 
stripes must be kept the same as they were in the 
leg until the sock is finished. K 38 rounds before 
narrowing, then k 9, narrow all way round; 3 
rounds plain, k 8, narrow all way round, 3 rounds 
plain, k 7, narrow all way round, 3 rounds plain, k 6, 
narrow, 3 rounds plain, k 5, narrow, 3 rounds plain, 
k 4, narrow, 3 rounds plain, k 3, narrow, 2 rounds 
plain, k 2, narrow, 1 round plain, k 1, narrow, bind 
off. Finish the top and around the seamed stripes 
in foot, with shell stitches worked in plain crochet. 

For the 
Angora Lin- 
ing.—With 
Angora yarn 
cast on 36 
stitches; use 
coarse nee- 
dles and 
knit loose- 
ly. When 
you have 
knit enough 
for the leg, 
make the 
heel in the 
same way 
you did the 
sock heel. 
In toeing 
off narrow 
in center of 
each needle 





J Figure No. 2.—Inrants’ CARRIAGE SOCK, 
a nd knit ANGORA LINED. 
twicearound 


plain, till 
you have but nine stitches; then bind off. {Finish the sock 
with a bow of ribbon fastened {in front of thé ankle as shown. 
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The Midwinter styles are graceful in’ shape and rich as to 
material. Velvet isa favored fabric for both jackets and cos- 
tumes and handsome passementeries of jet or silk are prominent 
among garnitures. Fur is much used to enhance the beauty of 
velvet jackets. 

The fancy for Russian stvles has resulted in the production of 
a large variety of designs differing radically from each other. yet 
possessing the leading characteristics of this type. The grace 
of these modes is too well known to need detailed commendation. 

Sleeves continue small, in some evening waists consisting 
merely of frills. 

In skirts the fan back rules, thouxh the box-plaited sort and 
that with tightly-drawn gathers afiord variety. 
Darts are used over the hips of skirts that 
have lis; than seven gores. Jecoration is 
generously, even lavishly, applied on skirts 
for dressy wear, although walking skirts re- 
main plain or nearly so, braid or a band or 
two of fur being their only ornamentation. 
Special de:igns are made for plaid or striped 
goods so that the putterns can be matched at 
the seams; a new fancy is to have a seam at 
the center of the front in skirts of such goods. 

Fietre No. 1 X.—Lapiss’ Evenine Toi- 


LETTE.—A black- 
and-white combin- 
ation is charmingly 
effected in this toi- 
lette, the materials 


Figure No, 1 X.—Laprrs’ Evextne Tor- re ee se 
LETTE.—(Cut by Skirt Pattern No. 9465; SUK, the latter fabric 





Tsizes; 20 to 32 inches, waist measure; Shimmering 
price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents; and Waist Pattern throuch the tissue. 
No. 9474; 8 sizes; 30 to 44 inches, bust The skirt is a novel- 
measure; price ls. or 25 cents.) ty for transparent 
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goods and is in 
circulur shape. 
with a seven- 
gore founda- 
tion. The skirt 
isin thisinstance 
gathered at the 
front and sides. 
but it may be 
dart - fitted, and 
either fan-plaits 
or gathers may be arranged at the back. Handsome black lace 
ornaments are applied on the lower part. with novel and rich 
effect. In the waist full side-backs frame a V-shaped full center- 
back and a full center- 
front is framed by full 
side-fronts that pouch like 
the center front. The neck 
isin the Pompadour shape 
so generally becoming, 
and the sleeves are merely 
triple frills of chiffon edg- 
ing with black lace appli- 
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FIGURE No. 3 X.—LADIES'’ Russian COSTUME. 
—(Cut by Pattern No. 9568: 8 sizes; 30 
to 44 inches, bust measure; price 1s &d. or 

40 cents.) 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 1X, 2X and 3X 
see this and the next Page.) 


quées as a border. Similar edying in a 


Figure No. 2.X.—Lapies’ AFTERNOON RECEP- narrower width is used in decorating the 
TION TOILETTE. —(Cut by Skirt Pattern No. 
9570: 9 sizes: 20 to 36 inches, waist meas- 
ure; price Is. 3d. or 30 cents: and Basque 
Pattern No. 9540; 9 sizes; 30 to 46 inches, 
lust measure; price 1s.or 25 cents.) 


waist and lace appliquées adorn the cen- 
ter-front. The black belt ribbon makes 
the scheme complete. The patterns fol- 
lowed in the making are waist No. 9574. 
which costs 1s. or 25 cents, and = skirt 
No. 9465, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
Fietre No. 2 X.— Lapigs’ AFTERNOON REcEPTION TOILETTE. 
— This toilette, suitable for ceremonious wear, has an air of e¢le- 
gance and refinement. The basque is of violet velvet combined 
with white satin and the skirt of novelty goods in a shade of 
violet rather lighter than the velvet. Both skirt and basque are 
decorated with bands of black silk braid ending under silver 
buttons. The basque has a pretty vest between notched revers 
and the pouch effect so generally favored is secn at the front. 
while the back is drawn down tightly. The joining of a peplum 
is concealed by one of (thé stylishmetal belts; epaulette caps 
resting on puffs iwhich\the sleeves form.at the top constitute an- 
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other fashionable feature. The skirt is in seven gores and may 
be box-plaited or gathered at the back. The toilette muy be re- 
produced by using basque pattern No. 9540, price 1s. or 25 
cents, and skirt No. 9570, costing 1s. 8d. or 80 cents. 

FieureE No. 3 X.—Lapies’ Russian Costume.—Striped suit- 
ing and plain velvet and white cloth form the stylish combina- 
tion pictured in this smart example of the favorite Russian 
styles, with the white cloth, and braiil and buttons for decora- 
tion. The seven-gored skirt may be either gathered or box- 
plaited at the back and is an extremely graceful shape. The 
blouse pouches only in front but has fulness in the lower part of 
the back and is closed at the left side in true Russian style. A 
metal belt encircles the waist and the sleeves have desirable 
fulness at the top. Epaulettes with pointed ends and a smooth 
peplum are accessories which, though here omitted, are con- 


tained in the pattern, No. 9568 
price Is. 8d. or 40 cents. 

Fieures Nos. 4X, 5X, 6X 
axp 7 X—Lapies’ JacKker- 
Biovse. — These four figures 
show the possibilities of the 
charming mode representing pat- 
tern No. 9539, price 1s. or 25 
cents) The blouse has pouch 
fronts, but the back is drawn 
down tight. although having be- 
coming fulmess im the lower 
part. <A belt hides the joining 
of a peplum that is laid in two 
tolling box-plaits at the back 
and a handsome Lafayette col- 
lar and two-seam sleeves com- 
plete the garment. 

Figure No. 4X shows the 
jacket made up in brown cloth 
trimmed with black braid and or- 
naments. In the present instance 
the fronts, whicb are made with- 
out revers, meet all the way 
down and are closed to the throat. 

At figure No. 5 X the jacket is shown made of velvet and 
Asirakhan and worn with a skirt of rich brocade. The skirt 
was cat by pattern No. 9398, price 1s. 3d. or 80 cents. A vel- 
vet maff cut by pattern No. 1502, price 5d. or 10 cents, com- 
oletes this stylish toilette. The fronts are rolled back in large 
revers and close all the way. 
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The fronts are open and rolled in revers at figure No. 6 X, a 
charming lace arrangement on the bodice being disclosed. Vel- 
vet elaborately jetted is associated with white angora and the 
belt of white satin 
adds to the elegance 
















of the garnent. 
Thus made up in 
some rich moiré, 
satin, etc., it is a 
smart mode for the- 
alre or concert 
wear. 


A simpler devel- 
opment is shown at 
ticure No. 7 X, the 


Fieure No. 7 X, 


Fieure No. 5 X. 


Figures Nos. 4X, 5X. 6X anp 7 X.—Wapies’ JacKET-BLovuse.—(Cut by Pattern No. 9539; 7 sizes: 
30 to 42 inches, bust measure; price 1s. or 25 cents.) 


(For Descriptions see this Page.) 


material being gray cloth and the decoration consisting of dark- 
blue Hercules and soutache braid and a ribbon about the collar. 
Here the rizht front only is turned back in a revers and laps 
upon the left front. The stvle shows the most approved features 
of the season and will be in good taste for the/street wear of 
either young ladies or matrons. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND.*—IN THREE PAPERS. 


FIRST PAPE 


In writing of social life 
in England, I apprehend 
the expression to mean 
something more than a 
mere recital of what is 
commonly understood as 
society: namely, the do- 
ings of certain sets which 
have been considered for 
some years past to repre- 
sent English life. It would 
be most misleading to take 
any clique or section of 
society as an accurate 
picture of English social 
life, and I think it can 
only be understood by 
treating it from a wider 
and more comprehensive 
point of view. For in- 
stance, if we take London 
society, it would represent 
the life and customs of a very lurge and important section of the 
community, but it would only afford a very partial and super- 
ficial idea of what English social life means, and I think it will 
be better to look at it from an all-round point of view than to 
confine myself to the narrower limits of what is only repre- 
sented by London. 

The really distinctive feature of English social life is its 
country life, in which nearly every class participates. In for- 
mer days it was the exclusive characteristic of English people, 
but it has now become a new and interesting factor in nearly 
all countries and is in all more or less modelled on its English 
xntetype. Before the facilities of communication in England 
were as numerous as at present, there was a very large country 
society which never went to London, or, in fact, ever moved 
from the nearest large town in the locality, which was the center 
of its gayety and amusement. Exeter, Oxford, York, Chester, 
Leamington, Cheltenham, Gloucester, Lincoln, Norwich were, 
with many other cvuntry towns, the places into which the whole 
country society of a locality moved during the Winter months 
and where it enjoyed a succession of balls, parties and various 
gayeties. The society was small and provincial, but the presence 
and patronage of the great country magnates gave it a certain 
dignity and exclusiveness. The distinctions between classes 
were most rigorously adhered to, and no relaxation of the un- 
written laws which decreed who was ‘‘ of it” or ‘‘out of it” 
was ever allowed. People lived and died, were born and 
married, within a few miles of each other and most of them 
were related to each other, so that it bore much more the char- 
acter of a family gathering than a large, complicated society 
such as now exists in our country. Railways have, however, 
changed everything, and with their progress came the centraliza- 
tion of life and interests in London. There are few people now 
too poor to afford a journey to the great metropolis, and so 
English country society in the sense in which it used to exist 
has disappeared. 

With us the head of the State has always been considered the 
head of society, and during the life of the Prince Consort the 
(Queen took her part in it and she and the Prince set an example 
of virtue, simplicity and amiability which altered and improved 
its tone, which had deteriorated seriously during the years before 
her accession. With the death of the Prince Consort and the 
almost complete withdrawal of the Queen from anything like 
“eneral society, came the advent of the Heir Apparent and for 
over thirty years the Prince and Princess of Wales have been its 
acknowledged heads. There is no need for one to tell Americans 
how graciously and with what kindness and charm they have filled 
their parts, or how during these thirty years the whole aspect of 
society has changed. It is impossible to ascribe it to any single 
influence. The great national changes which have transferred 
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* The first of three articles on Social Life in England. No. 2on Life in the 
Provincial Cities, by Mre. Fenwick Miller, w it ap appear in THe DELINEa- 
TOR for February, and No. 8 on Country-Hoase Lite, by Lady Currie, will appear 
in the number for March. 


R.—LONDON.—By LADY JNUNE. 


political power from the aristocracy to the democracy, the vast 
accumulation of wealth, the spread of education, have brought 
new forces into existence and the intermarriage of the aristocracy 
with the plutocracy has broken down the barriers of exclusive- 
ness which formerly existed. There is now no society so entirely 
cosmopolitan as English society, and I think without vanity one 
may say no society which is more amusing. There is no one so 
exigeant or difficile but can find his amusement c-. interests some- 
where. If he is artistic, musical, literary, frivolous, charitable, re- 
ligious—whatever may be his bent, he can always find the mide 
he seeks in England. There poets, painters, priests, litterateurs, 
actors, politicians, socialists, peers, princes and beautiful women 
rub shoulders if the great crowd which makes up English social 
life, and if I may be so egotistical as to say so, in a generous and 
comprehensive hospitality into which no one is too obscure 
or too uninteresting to be welcomed. Nothing conveys more 
clearly what I mean than the magnificent sight afforded ats 
ball at Buckingham Palace, perhaps one of the most brilliant 
scenes one can imagine. With the magnificence of the rooms, 
the decorations, the uniforms, jewels and gorgeous dresses of 
the women one might well imagine it was composed only of the 
flower of England’s chivalry and of its high-born men and 
women. When, in fact, the finest jewels and the greatest mag- 
nificence are represented by the haute finance and the great rner- 
chant princes of Great Britain, and in saddened reflection one 
thinks of the days when only the blue blood of England threaded 
the stately minuet in the presence of what was once the most 
aristocratic and exclusive of sucieties. 

The smartest society in England must necessarily be the 
richest, because our standard of comfort and luxury has become 
a very high one, bug it does not necessarily follow that it is the 
most interesting or the best. It is, however, so constituted 
that, taking it altogether, it is a very brilliant and interesting 
world. Whatever itr faults or its foibles, it is not wholly given 
up to amusement and selfishness, for there was never a society 
which realized more deeply the responsibilities and obligations 
which great wealth and position entail, and there are very few 
among its leaders and members who do not, according to their 
opportunities and ability, endeavor to do something to stem the 
current of poverty and suffering which is the terrible contrast 
to the luxury and riches among which they live. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales and all the Queen’s children are always 
the foremost in every work of charity and kindness, and are 
untiring in responding to every appeal for help and personal 
assistance, and their example is widely followed. 

One of the most remarkable changes in English life is the 
very prominent part taken by women in all the great movement: 
of the day. There is hardly a political or social undertaking in 
which they do not interest themselves keenly, and in all charita 
ble enterprises women of every rank and class take most active 
parts. They speak and write with great fluency and ability or 
all subjects, and their practical knowledge, the result of persona 
work, is unlimited. We read the names of well-known women 
leaders of society, in the list of last night’s entertainments, am 
we again read of them during the day as actively engaged i 
some enterprise which is both serious and important in it 
influence on the lives of the people among whom they live 
Such work, which used to be undertaken only by men, has nov 
largely fallen into the hands of English women, and even youn; 
girls are being pressed into the ranks of the large voluntee 
army of women who feel that their lives would be empty indee 
were pleasure their only aim. 

Perhaps I have dwelt a little too much on the graver aspec 
of English life and my readers may like to know somethin 
about its lighter and gayer side, for there is another and, pei 
haps, @ more amusing point of view from which we may approac 
it. To those who are fortunate enough to have riches an 
leisure, English life is full of pleasant variety and change. ‘T) 
so-called ‘*season” of the past, which began after Easter ar 
lasted till the end of July, has been prolonged, and from tt 
time that Parliament sits at the beginning of February we ma 
say the season has begun. It is the season in its greater an 
more enjoyable aspect, for though London may be fairly full. 
is not so crowded as/later.on and there is time to take one 
pleasures with creater leisure and more sobriety. 
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During Lent there are no balls, as dancing is among the pro- 
hibited amusements of that epoch, but there are theatres, con- 
certs, political parties and endless dinners, and London is quiet 
enough to allow of people meeting ina less hasty fashion and 
there is more leisure than later on when everything is a 
rush and a acramble. The season before Easter is much the 
most enjoyable time to the older members of the community, 
and the younger ones find plenty of amusement in the skating 
rinks, bicycling rides and the different kinds of entertainment 
which exist. Music now plays a most important part in London 
life, for the popular afternoon and evening concerts, the operas, 
the better and higher class concerts are always crowded, and 
the theatres increase in number and variety every year. Play 
parties and supper parties are a favorite evening amusement, 
and fortunately the ‘* problem play.’ which for a few years made 
it difficult to find a piece for the jeune fille to see, has gone the way 
of all flesh and with the New Woman has sought a more 
sympathetic sphere. 

There is also a Winter season in England as well as the one 
before and after Easter, for about the end of October, when the 
Law Courts assemble, the Government officials return to their 
posts and the ministers come to London to attend the Cabinet 
councils, at which the programme of the next parliamentary ses- 
sion is determined on. London is fairly full and there are about 
two months of a very pleasant time for those whose occupations 
keep them there. The days are short, the country has grown 
damp and sodden with the leaves and the tears of Autumn, and 
unless one is the owner of good shooting or hunting, London is 
the pleasantest and most enjoyable place of abode, and if we 
could only disabuse our neighbors of the idea that London is 
surrounded by an impenetrable fog during November and 
December and they would pay us a visit then, they would find it 
& pleasant sojourn for a few weeks, for it is generally very 
dry and extraordinarily free from fogs. We know, however, 
that prejudice and preconceived ideas are almost ineradicable, 
and we are, therefore, condemned to remain the perfide Albion, 
sitting in foggy grandeur and enjoying our magnificent isolation. 

London in *‘ the season ”’ is, of course, at its best and brightest, 
for them its parks are beautiful with flowers, its streets are 
crowded with smart carriages and beautiful horses, its women 
are decked in their brightest and best; London has, in short, 
put forth all her most bewitching and alluring temptations. 
We make, however, too great a toil of our pleasures, for 
it cannot be real enjoyment to goto a garden party, a dinner 
party and finally three or four evening parties and three or four 
balls between 5 p.m. and 2a.m. The novice tries to accomplish 
it all, but the old hands do not care to spend their night in the 
street, and so a process of selection goes on, which usually ends 
in nearly everyone meeting at the same place. London is so 
large and society is so enormous that there can easily be 
four or five crowded balls of a night. The great problem to the 
unhappy hostess must always be how she can insure a sufficient 
supply of partners and it takes many years off the life of a 
young entertainer before she has solved it. The lateness of balls 
in London is increasing ; dinners are also getting later, 8.30 not 
being an infrequent hour, and as no man ever goes to a ball till 
midnight or later, and most dinner parties break up about 11 
p. m., there is an hour during which the nervous hostess regards 
her friends who troop up her staircase, followed by their 
daughters, with very mixed feelings. When the men dc arrive 
they find an embarras de choiz, and one can easily single out all 
the popular girls or the good dancers, for they are at once en- 
gaced and have no misgivings as to their future enjoyment. 

In order to begin dancing earlier and to insure the presence of 
young men before midnight, the fashion of giving what are 
cailed *‘ dance dinners’ was started a few years aro. Anyone 
giving a ball asks a Jarge number of young people to dinner, 
and her friends give dinners at their own houses of a like 
nature, and go on to the ball about eleven o’clock. This 
always guarantees at least some twenty or thirty couples to begin 
with and insures the success of the affair. It is said that there 
are six hundred dancing men in London, and in order to secure 
the attendance of one hundred and fifty or two hundred men, 
it is necessary to invite four hundred or five hundred, and even 
more if, as is generally the case, there are four or five balls on the 
same night. One can easily understand the brisk competition 
there is to get men tocome. The difficulty of getting up a dinner- 
dance is always found in the fact that so few mothers will allow 
their daughters to go out without accompanying them. The 
unchaperoned girl under twenty-five years of age is still a rara 
aeis in English society, and hardly any mother would allow her 
young daughter to go out unless she goes with her. After 
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a certain age girls now do go by themselves to the houses of re- 
lations or intimate friends, but it is a new departure and is still 
viewed with great suspicion by most mothers. Girls now have 
@ much better time in London than formerly, for nearly all the 
balls and dances are given for them. and the young married 
woman has been relegated to the position she occupied before 
the days of frisky matrons. Many of the leaders of London 
society have unmarried daughters and give their balls for the 
amusement of them and‘ their friends, and this example is 
generally followed by the rest of the world. 

The London season is always agreeably divided by Whitsun- 
tide and by the race week at Ascot, and thetired and jaded souls 
who are in waat of fresh air and change can go to Goodwood 
for the race week and then on to Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, 
where they can yacht and in the invigorating breezes of the 
Solent revive their tired constitutions. The Cowes week is a 
very good imitation of London, except that the life is nearly all 
out of doors, but there are dinners and dances and very smart 
clothes. It comes at a most enjoyable and delightful time of 
the year and the weather is almost always propitious. 

A general exodus from London takes place between the 1st 
and 12th of August. The sportsman gues to Scotland and one 
of the most interesting sights in London is to go to any of the 
great railway stations for the North of Scotland on the nights of 
the 9th, 10th and 11th of August, between 6 and 10 p. m., and 
watch the endless number of long, heavy mail trains which 
move unceasingly northward during that time. After they have 
sailed out into the darkness an uncanny quiet creeps over the 
great railway stations until about 5 a. m., when the mass of 
real holiday makers, the toilers and workers of the great town, 
start on the few precious days of rest which constitute their 
hard-earned holiday. The Autumn in Scotland is the luxury of 
the few, but it is the most delightful of all the various amuse- 
ments and relaxations which we enjoy. The light, clear, brac- 
ing air of the Highlands, the freedom of the life, the out-of-door 
existence and the absence of luxury and extravagance is a 
delightful contrast to the season through which most people 
have just passed. Sitting on the hillside in the bright Autumn 
sunshine waiting for your deer, standing by the rapid, rushing 
river, with all the excitement of catching your first salmon, are 
moments which we all recognize as, perhaps, the most enchanting 
memories in a lifetime. The Scotch season lasts about two 
months and then people return to the South for the shooting and 
hunting season, which begins in November and lasts till March. 

It is while the days are short and the evenings are long that 
country house visiting takes place and it is quite as important a 
function as the London season. There are many people who do 
nothing else all Winter but visit from house to house. Shooting 
is the amusement provided for the men and gossip for the 
women. The man who is a good shot need never have a day to 
dispose of from the 1st of October to the 31st of January, when 
pheasant shooting ceases, and there are some well-known sports- 
men in England who are engaged months before to shoot all 
through the season. In very well-known places, where game 
preserving is carried out to a great extent, five or six guns con- 
stantly kill 5,000 head of game in three or four days and the 
most modest host with any pretensions to goud shooting would 
not be content to kill less than 500 head a day. The sport. 
if one can call it so, seems rather a butchery, and there are 
one or two instances where public opinion has expressed 
itself very strongly on that point. It may, perhaps, not be out 
of place to say here that the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
York are among the best shots in the country. Some English 
women shoot, but only a few, though in nearly all country 
houses the ladies of a party go out to meet the guns at 
luncheon and follow them during the afternoon. Many of them 
welcome the relaxation of the walk, as it is not very entertaining 
to spend all day long without any amusement save that of the 
monotonous conversation of an often not very intellectual 
society. After the men come in from shooting and the women 
of the party don their tea-gowns and make as smart a show as 
in their evening gowns, for there is nothing else to do but rest 
in one’s own room till dinner, as every one is too tired to make 
any exertion. 

With those who make a serious pleasure of hunting, the life is 
much the same. The distance to the meet is often very 
great, and the ride home after the day’s sport long and 
dreary, so that neither the men nor the women who hunt are the 
most agreeable companions. Hunting, however, is a healthy 
amusement and has always been the typical Enylish sport. Its 
popularity is shown by the way in which, in spite of agricultural 
distress and depression, the English/farmer, the.country doctor, 
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and, indeed, any one who has a little leisure or money, always 
endeavors to get one or two days with the hounds. Some 
English women hunt and ride very well—many of them as well 
and better than most men. Although the element of danger is 
never absent when they ride very hard, they never appear to be 
in the least afraid and there is no prettier sight in the world 
than a well-dressed and well-mounted English woman riding 
well. ; 

It is difficult in an article of this length to give more than a 
very superficial idea of English life in all its aspects, but I think 
we may claim that the portion of it which we enjoy most and 
by which we should like our society to be judged is our country 
life, with its quiet, wholesome pleasures. The simplicity and 
variety of its occupations give scope to every one for some use- 
ful employment furthering the happiness and prosperity of those 
among whom we live. It is the training that has developed most 
of the qualitics which have made English men and women the 
good citizens they are. In every large and rich community there 
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must be extravagant luxury and people who live only for the 
sake of pleasure, but the vast mass of English society, and that 
of its best and highest, is animated bya very high ideal of duty. 
The highest point of that sentiment is the recognition of the 
claims of those who are neither rich nor happy to share in the 
good things with which the lives of the rich abound. In English 
country life we see this ideal carried into practice. The family 
life of our country is based upon the obligations which are owe: 
by the rich to their poorer neighbors, and it is acted upon by 
each member of a household. The girls of a family teach in the 
Sunday school; they make the charge of the children of the sick 
and the suffering their business, not from a sense of duty only, 
but because they enjoy it. It is in the pure, bracing country air 
that our children suin health and vigor and in the shady walks 
of our woods, listening to the songs of the birds and the wind 
which whispers songs of its own to them, they grow up and un- 
derstand that in the lessons taught them by Nature they can 
find real enjoyment and lasting happiness. 


—_——_—__ > © ae — —__—_ 


DOMESTIC 


SUBJECTS. 


By EMMA CHURCHMAN HEWITT.—No. 1.—FALSE ECONOMY IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The human mind is, unfortunately, much like the elephant— 
get it started in any given path and great difficulty is experienced 
in effecting a change of direction. Hence the fact that it is 
almost impossible to remove from the mental processes of man- 
kind (likewise of womankind) the idea that economy consists in 
saving money only. The axioms of ‘‘ Poor Richard ’’ have been 
cround into each generation succeeding him, despite the fact 
that times have changed and that what was applicable a hundred 
years ago—yes, or twenty-five years ago, for that matter— has 
but little bearing upon present circumstances. The old story 
of the man who selected for his assistant the boy who carefully 
picked out the knots in the string and rolled it up methodicalty, 
is still told to each small man and woman, as though the average 
merchant of to-day did not scorn such trivial, time-consuming 
economies. 

At the present in the business world there are two great lacks. 
time and money, but men have learned one thing with the passing 
years, and that is that these two words are mainly synonymous 
and interchangeable, and business men of the advanced type 
have adopted for their watch-word, ‘‘ Penny wise, pound fool- 
ish.’ There are steel pens made by the gross to relieve the 
business man from the necessity of cutting his own goose-quills. 
Typewriters and stenographers save the time formerly required 
for letter-writing, while copying presses do the work of the 
copyist, leaving him time for some other duty. Elevators? tele- 
phones, speaking-tubes and telegraphs connect the busy business 
man with the outside world. Steam and electricity supply heat 
and light at a saving of time and often of expense. 

Nor is this transformation (of which many other instances 
might be cited) known only in the urban business world. The 
same changes are to be found upon the farm, though in a lesser 
degree. Windmills raise the water which was formerly pumped 
by hand for the thirsty cattle; threshing machines do the work 
of the flail; binders, reapers, automatic churns and milkers, 
automatic chicken-feeders, machines here, racks there, rope and 
tackle somewhere else, all combine to facilitate work and save 
time. All available aids to time-saving are adopted without 
thought of the cost. Perhaps that is a sweeping statement. It 
should be said that they are added at a cost which, however 
great, is not considered when the advantages are calculated. 
They are put in as necessary to the advance of business. 

But, strange to relate, this thoughtfulness which men exhibit 
for themselves they seldom exercise towards women; and, 
stranger still, women seldom have the least inkling of the reck- 
less waste which they themselves are perpetrating through the 
lack of this very thought—a waste of time. energy and nervous 
force which is entirely disproportionate to the amount of money 
saved. Indeed, instead of saving money, this very needful 
commodity is often actually lost while the deluded worker is 
fon.llv imagining the reverse. The nervous wear and tear expe- 
rienced. the loss of time and the actual physical disability engen- 
dered by false ideas of economy are almost beyond computation. 

That this waste of woman's nervous force and time is mainly 


the fault of man, is because he has not been educated to see that 
women need saving in order to best accomplish their work. 
Consequently the aids to labor which he adds to his own busi- 
ness suggest no similar assistance for the labors of the women 
belonging to him. His work is important, dealing in large, 
broad interests,and must be afforded every facility, while her 
work is a comparatively small matter. Therefore, it can be ac- 
complished quite as well with inferior implements and inadequate 
arrangements as with the latest appliances. So, while he adds to 
his office the newest heating and lighting appliances, the old fur- 
nace at the home must be made to ‘‘ do.” To be sure, his wife — 
may be obliged to go up and down stairs a dozen times a day to — 
keep it in proper working condition, expending energy and 
strength she can ill spare, but then—what would you have? Is 
not housekeeping her work, and what else has she to do with 
her time ? 

On the farm the windmill raises the water for the cattle — 
because pumping by hand would take the time of the men from 
other things, but is it made to do duty for the house as well # 
Very seldom. ‘‘ The old hand-pump was good enough for — 
mother,’’ and there is no reason why it should not be good 
enough for the wife as well. It is rather a lazy and shiftless 
generation, thinks the farmer, when women begin to demand 
‘*new-fangled things”’ in the house. So the old churn churns 
on for the family to the measure of an aching back and tired 
arms, five times as long being required to bring the butter; and 
the old cook stove burns merrily—most merrily, it would seem, 
on the hottest days of Summer—and the women of the house go on 
in their dreary routine, day after day, until one or another of them 
is laid low (generally the mother) and after that—the deluge. 
The sickness costs more than all the improvements that could 
be crowded into the house, and the mother, after weeks of suf- 
fering, emerges from her room, a shadow of herself and a broken 
woman ever after. 

So far regarding man’s responsibility in the transaction. Now 
for woman herself, for at her own door may be laid much of 
this false economy which saves money, but at such a lavish 
expenditure of that which is quite as precious, if not more so— 
the true inward self and the outward clothing of flesh. 

Housekeeping (and all that pertains to the household) has for 
generations stood upon a false basis. It has had no definite 
place in the systems and methods of life. Long ago painting ~ 
was an art, medicine was a science, shoemaking was a trade, 
law was a profession, store-keeping was a business, nursing was 
a calling, huckstering, even, was dignified by the title of ‘* an | 
occupation,” but housekeeping—well, housekeeping was just 
housekeeping, that was all. Sué generis, not a profession, an 
art, a science, a trade, a business, a calling, nor even an occu- 
pation (though how well suited is the last as a name for the work — 
any one who does it will testify), it had no definite place in the 
business world and, therefore, was shoved aside from active con- 
sideration, It has been the recipient, from time to time, of 
such odds and tag ends of, thought a8 man could give it after 
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he had settled the important questions of the day, but the idea 
of its having any connection with the business world has occur- 
red to few. 

Nevertheless, housekeeping is a business to which, to conserve 
the best ends, must be applied the higher business principles of 
the day. Women are gradually and slowly awakening to this 
fact and there is hope that before many years have elapsed 
housekeeping, as an occupation for women, will be considered 
as distinct a business as any other calling in which work-a-day 
people are engaged. It is the false position of the housekeeper 
which is, in a great degree, responsible for the much-deprecated 
decadence uf the housekeeping instinct among the women of 
to-day. The rising young woman would prefer to undertake 
some distinctive occupation or one which has at least the dignity 
of a name and a recognized position as a calling, to spending 
her life in doing something the intricacies of which are not 
appreciated and the work of which is regarded as rather trivial. 

It is now time, however, for her to awaken thoroughly to the 
fact that in her own hands she carries the remedy. If she will 
study her calling as men do theirs, or as women who are engaged 
in the professions or businesses do theirs, she will soon make for 
her occupation the dignity it deserves and force from the gen- 
eral public a recognition of her claims as a business woman. A 
business man in arranging his establishment puts it under a cer- 
tain régime of system which is adhered to throughout and with- 
out which no business can be carried on successfully. If, then, 
the housekeeper has heretofore had no recognized system beyond 
washing on Monday, ironing on Tuesday, baking on Wednes- 
day, etc., let her after careful thought, settle upon the policy she 
maeans to adopt and then adhere to it, modifying it only where 
something better seems to offer or circumstances change. ‘‘ The 
wise man changeth his mind often, the fool never,” is as true 
how as ever. 

Her policy being settled upon (which by-the-way should deal 
rather with broad measures than petty details, that will settle 
themselves as each day comes around), let her next step be to 
throw away tradition. There is nothing of the iconoclast in 
woman’s nature. She clings to old methods with a pertinacity 
which would be pathetic were it not oftener ridiculous. The 
fact that some sainted relative has done things before her ina 
certain way, will often cause a woman to act after a fashion 
which can but be regarded as benighted when viewed in the 
light of present advancement. 

When our dear grandmothers were young housekeepers, fruit 
could be had almost for the asking and it was the pride and 
delight of those same grandmothers to fill their shelves with rows 
of preserves, jellies and conserves of all kinds and descriptions. 
Such things could not be bought and women had little else to 
do with their time. In the days of our grandmothers also 
women made the clothes their husbands wore, and that woman 
who could not make her husband’s shirt, stitching it most deli- 
cately at wristband and neck, was held up to scorn. Men no 
longer ask their wives to make their clothes; in fact, where is 
the man who would be seen in home-made garments? 

But the preserve-making goes on and women still pride them- 
selves on the tumblers and jars upon their shelves, despite the 
fact that among their poorer sisters may be found many a one 
who makes this branch her calling and by reason of her supe- 
rior facilities for obtaining raw material can afford to sell the 
finished product at an advance over her city sister’s expenses so 
slight as to be unworthy consideration when one thinks ot what 
that same city sister might be doing with the time and energy if 
expended in other directions. . 

Women are making the mistake 
of trying to cumbine two eras—their 
own and that of their grandmothers. 
They are foolishly trying to do all 
that the present demands of them. 
while at the same time they keep up 
the traditional occupations. They have 
been obliged to abandon spinning, 
weaving and the making of men’s 
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garments, because such occupations have been taken bodily 
out of their hands and thrown into those of people 
whose calling it is to do such work; but to such occupations as 
they could cling they have clung persistently, at a great loss of 
much that is best in their natures. It is quite the custom to-day 
to comment unfavorably upon the appearance of woman, to say 
she has grown haggard and old before her time, that she is worn 
out physically and mentally, and that she ‘‘has a back”’’ and 
nerves of which her grandmother never even thought—and all, 
it is said, because she is so devoted to society. She is killing 
herself, is the cry, going to balls, to parties, to receptions, to 
dances, in such quick succession—living in such a whirl that she 
has neither opportunity nor time to rest. But this is not all, by 
any means. Many a woman who is not ‘‘in society’ has the 


-same anxious look upon her face, the same weary air in her 


bearing. It is the awful, constant strain of trying to do too 
much, of trying to squeeze time out for this, that or the other 
thing from a day that is already more than full. 

A woman is not content, in this the end of the Nineteenth 
Century, to know only the geography she learned at school. She 
must know what the political powers are doing ; she must learn 
how boundaries have changed; she must read something of 
the making and unmaking of principalities. She is not satisfied 
that this, that or the other man should be elected mayor; she 
must know why each one is selected and she must be able to 
form her own opinion of the eligibility of each candidate. It is 
not enough that she should know that murderers are hung and 
that thieves are imprisoned; she must understand the finer 
points of the law, the municipal regulations which affect her 
children, her husband and herself, as well as those governing 
international relations. She must read the books of the day 
and study the stirring and leading questions, And all thisis for 
what? Her own instruction and satisfaction, think you? No, 
mainly because she must keep up with the times and make her- 
self an agreeable and intelligent companion for her husband 
and children. Meanwhile she is striving at the other end of 
the line to also do all that her grandmother did in her day to 
make herself an agreeable companion for the man of her time. 
The two things combined are too great an effort. She must 
learn to relinquish something. The demands upon her are such 
that she cannot give up her study of the times; therefore, let 
her give up tradition and by expending a little more money save 
her time and her energy for higher things. She will be none the 
less a good housekeeper if she does this. The good general is 
not the one who digs trenches with his own hands; the good 
business man is not the one who sweeps out his own ‘store. The 
genera] and business man who plan and see that others execute 
are the ones who succeed. Woman is naturally ingenious. Let 
her study all sorts of methods and conveniences by which the 
work in her house may be lightened. Ifa shelf in one place, a 
closet in another or a window in a third will make a material 
difference in her own work or that of her maids, the question 
of expense should need no more discussion or consideration 
than if attached to the same alterations in a business house. It 
takes money to relay a floor, but if without such work a woman 
must take a hundred unnecessary steps up and down every day 
because there is a step between the dining-room and the kitchen, 
as was once the fashion and as still obtains in many houses, it is 
& criminal saving of money to delay making the change. The 
woman’s back is jarred, her nerves are unstrung, and if she 
has grown irritable after days and weeks of work under such 
conditions, she is surely not altogether to blame. If it becomes 
necessary, eventually, to expend twice the price of the altera- 
tions in curing her of some malady, surely no one need be sur- 
prised or disappointed, her husband least of all. 

The ‘‘ must-haves’’ and the “ can-do-withouts’’ are, after all, 
the principal things inthis world. The only thing of moment is 
to decide which is which. Classed among the former are surely 
all those things, big and little, which conduce to ease of woman’s 
work and thus give her time to do all that is required of her 
without the terrible strain to which she is now too often sub- 
jected. EMMA CHURCHMAN HEWITT. 


LiruoGRAPHED PLatE—PERHAPS THE FINEST OF TIE 
KIND EVER ISSUED—are Illustrated a Variety of Garments 
Specially Intended for Clergymen. The ETCHED PLATE is 
also devoted to Ecclesiastical Vestments, including Gowns for 
Clergymen, Surplices and Cottas for Vested Choirs, etc. Every 
Article illustrated is described in thy Revizw, making it a num- 
ber which no one interested in Church Vestments should miss. 
Price of this Number separately, 23. or 50 Cents, 
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RLUE-PRINT PHOTOGRAPHY AS A HOME EMPLOYMENT FOR 
WOMEN.*—No. 1. 


By SHARLOT M. HALL 


Among the several new avenues to remunerative employment 
opened for women by the camera, the possibilities of blue-print 
This long-neylected branch 


work deserve to be better known. 























of photography has been given fresh impetus 
and a distinct value and dignity by the inven- 
tion of a new blue-print paper of the highest 
merit. The older papers on the market have 
also been greatly improved. The blue-print 
paper of to-day bears little resemblance to 
the thick, coarse fabric originally used by 
draughtsmen and photographers. The results 
from the use of this old paper were quite 
enough to discourage the most enthusiastic 
amateur. 

The new paper is prepared expressly for 
photographic work from the finest plain 
Rives paper, coated by machinery with spec- 
ially prepared chemicals. It is thin and firm, 
with a satin-like surface and texture, and 
reproduces every detail of the negative with 
x clearness and delicacy equalled only by 
the platinum papers. The lights and shadows 
are as clean-cut as in an etching and the 
color tones range from pure white to deep 
china-blue. 

The artistic merit of a good blue-print is 
so much beyond that of the ordinary pho- 
tograph that they must be compared to reach 
any true appreciation of the difference. 
Blue-print work especially commends itself 
to women, even when invalids, because, aside 
from its beanty, it is light, clean and com- 
puratively inexpensive. 
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THE MATERIALS. 


The materials absolutely necessary for sim- 
ple biue-print work are: Some sheets of biue 
paper, negatives, a printing frame, a shallow 
basin or two and plenty of clean, fresh water. 
To these may be added paste and cards for mounting 


as the 





*In Tae DELINEATOR for May. 1897, there appeared a short article on this 
subject, which brought hundreds of letters from all parts of the country asking 
for fuller information. This and the succeeding paper, to appear next month, 
should aid many women who have a taste for Photography in acquiring an art 
that may be useful as a means of liveliliood. 
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work progresses. One should be able to make a trial attempt 
at a cost of not more than one dollar. It is impossible to give 
definite information about the cost of negatives, because some 
photographers will not sell them while others are glad to 
ilo so. They must usually he secured by xnecial order. 
An experienced amateur might build up a very good 
business in the sale of negatives alone. If the negatives 
are bought rather than made, no previous knowledge of 
photography is necessary for successful blue-print work, 
2 little painstaking experiment being sufficient. 


THE CAMERA. 


But one cannot go farin this or any other branch of 
photography without a camera. While it is often possible 
to buy good negatives at reasonable rates, except for 
special work, it is usually more satisfactory and profitable 
to select and take one’s own views. Many professional 
photographers are not really artists and still more find ne 
demand for the original and picturesque treatment of sub- 
jects which the blue-print worker should study to obtain. 

The camera need not be an expensive instrument, for 
in this work a small plate is very often more useful than a 
large one. Plates 4x5 inches in size are ample for general 
work and the tiny 24x2$ plates give charming results if 


properly handled. When large negatives are desired, a camera 
can be hired for the occasion at slight expense. The process of 
exposing and developing a plate—‘‘ making a negative,” as it is 


‘ called—is fully explained in the hand-books which accompany 


most cameras. It is not particularly difficult and may be readily 
lenrned from such instruction supplemented by a little practice. 
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THE PAPER. 


Ferro-prussiate or blue-print paper is made by coating fine 
photographer’s paper with a solution of citrate of iron and other 
chemicals. Rules for its preparation are given in all books un 
photography, but it is much better to buy it 
ready-made from some reliable firm. 

The new ‘ French Satin Jr.’’ is considered 
by artists to be the finest paper made and the 
pure white tones are obtained in no other, 
though several other standard brands give 
good results. 

Blue paper keeps good longer than albu- 
men papers. The ‘‘French Satin Jr.” is 
guaranteed for one year. But it is best to 
renew the supply of most kinds every few 
months. It is spoiled when the face or 
cuated side is of a dark gray-blue as it 
comes from the package. Dampness ruins 
blue paper; at the sea-shore it should be kept 
in a tight tin box. Blue paper is generally 
supposed to be much less sensitive to light 
than albumen papers, but this is not true 
of the finer grades. It must never be exposed 
to a strong light before printing and should 
be kept in a cool, dark place, away from 
dampness and under a weight. Putting the 
paper in the printing frame and washing 
prints should always be done in a dark- 
ened room. Carelessness in handling will spoil a blue print as 
surely ag any other. These beautiful pictures are worthy of the 
greatest care, from printing frame to mount. 

Blue paper comes cut in sheets to fit regulation negatives, 
from 83x44 inches up to 20x24 inches. The smaller sizes cost 
about sixteen cents a package of twenty-five sheets and the 
largest sell for one dollar and seventy-five cents a dozen. The 
large sheets may be cut with sharp scissors to smaller sizes. 

In handling blue paper avoid touching the face or coated 
side with the fingers, as finger-marks are apt to show after 
the print is washed. A long hat-pin or a quill pen may 
be used in lifting the paper from the frame. 


THE PRINTING. 
A primting frame to match each size of negative is necessary. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CUT-OUTS. 


This is a frame of wood or metal into which the negative fits 
like the glass in a picture frame. The wooden back which 
holds the glass in place is hinged so one end can be lifted, 
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allowing the print to be examined without taking it from the 
frame. Printing frames of the 4x5 inch size cost from twenty 
to fifty cents and two or three are needed for rapid work. 

Dust the negative with a soft camel’s-hair brush and place it 
in the printing frame with the dull or film side up and lay a 





sheet of blue paper over it with the face or grayish-colored side 
down. This brings the printing surface and that to be printed 





PRINTING FRAMR, 


upon in direct contact. Put on the back and expose the frame 
so that the direct sunlight falls squarely upon the glass. The 
bright or ‘‘ glass’ side of the ncgative niust be perfectly clean. 
and if the exposure is made through a window, see 
that there are no flaws in the pane or dust or fly-specks 
upon it to cloud or spot the finished picture. A 
beginner who exposed her printing frame at a sunny 
open window but forgot the wire fly-screen was much 
puzzled to find her picture covered with tiny checks 
like prison bars. An unaccountable full moon in a 
bit of landscape was finally traced to a bubble in the 
window glass. 

No exact time can be given for blue-print exposures, 
ix the paper varies and the light may be stronger or 
weaker according to atmospheric conditions, but from 
three to five minutes’ is usually long enough. Lift 
the smaller section of the hinged back and with the 
point of a pin turn up the paper and examine the 
picture. When the print has turned to a yellowish 
blue and the darkest parts look slightly bronzed, take 
the paper out and lay it face downward in a basinful 
of clean, fresh water set in a shaded place. The 
soluble coating of iron will come off rapidly. The 
print should be rocked and washed gently in the basin 
for about five minutes, then placed in clean water. 
Change this water at Jeast twice and wash the print 
for not Jess than twenty minutes. If the prints seem 
too pale after washing, the time of exposure must be 
lengthened. It is well to make several prints with 
differing periods of exposure, taking a note of the 
time given each, so that after washing the one best 
suiting the purpose may be selected. Never lessen 
the time of washing and do not throw away a pule 
print until it is dry. as much of the color then returns. 

If the print is to be mounted at once, lay it between 
sheets of clean white blotting paper; if not, dry it on 
a sheet of glass or a clean cloth. Blue prints do not 
curl or blister in drying as do the albumen prints and need not 
be dried under a weight. Do not try to burnish them; it 
spoils the color and surface and adds nothing to their beauty. 
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The prints may be dropped into a closely-covered box as they 
ure taken from the printing frame until a dozen or more are 
ready to be washed at once. When dry they never change color 
or shape and may be mounted at leisure or not at all. 


THE MOUNTING. 


Trim the edges of the prints to the desired shape with sharp 
scissors, dip them in clean water a moment—just long enough 
to make them Iimp—and lay them face downward on a sheet of 
glass. Pass a clean blotter over them, dip a soft brush into thin 
paste and smoothly cover the back of the print therewith. If 
photographer’s paste is not used, a good substitute is a thin flour 
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paste well boiled, with a tea-spoonful of strained honey added 
for each half pint of paste. Strain and bottle. While equal to 
any patent preparation. thia paste does not keep sweet long. A 
preparation which keeps indefinitely and is very good is. made 
by mixing one ounce of starch with eight ounces of water, which 
set in a pan of boiling water until it turns clear. Then stir in 
half an ounce of glycerine, and bottle. 

Lift the print from the glass. place it neatly in position on the 
mount, press with a blotter and then gently rub from the center 
out to the edges with a soft, clean cloth. Dry under a weight 
if the mounts are of heavy cardboard. Thin mounts should be 
laid between sheets of white paper and pressed with a hot iron. 

SHARLOT M. HALL 





THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF CLIVE RAYNER. 


By MARTIN 


ORDE. 


No. 1.—WHAT HAPPENED ON BOARD THE YACHT SYRINX. 


Volia, in Servonia, is a little town that has grown up about the 
gates of the Grand Ducal palace on the Volian cliff. Half 
European, half Oriental in character, it differs little in aspect 
from other towns north of the Adriatic save as regards the 
above-mentioned palace and its large Byzantine cathedral. The 
town itseif consists of a number of buildings grouped about an 
open square, where there are cafés, and where the picturesquely- 
clad shepherds from the mountain gather together, dogs at heel, 
to gesticulate over the day’s profit from the shearing. The only 
hotel in Volia faces this square, and opens at the back upon a 
sizable garden pleasantly filled with sweet-smelling shruhs, olive 
trees and great banks of Persian wild roses. Here, when one 
rows tired of gazing upon the square, with its medley of 
Greeks, Turks, Russian Jews, English ‘‘commercials”’ and 
German sailors, with here and there a priest or a monk from the 
monastery just beyond the town gates, one can wander at will, 
and enjoy cotfee and cigar in comparative solitude. 

This was just what Clive Rayner was doing on the evening 
which followed the one in which he had scaled the Volian castle, 
and thus discovered the flight of the heir presumptive to the 
kingdom of Servonia. The day had been a troublesome and 
xnxious one for him. At dawn the news had been received of 
the death of Prince Nicholas, and it became perfectly evident to 
General Shishkine, who was with the Servonian Prime Minister, 
that the fact of the Grand Duke’s extraordinary disappearance 
could no longer be kept from the populace. The minister's 
despatches to St. Petersburg had already caused lively excite- 
ment there; and the Cabinet of Prince Nicholas, assembled at 
the Capital to welcome his successor, were sending telegram 
after telegram expressive of their growing anxiety and astonish- 
ment. Exaggerated rumors began to be circulated. Rayner, 
who had spent the night at the castle, was early roused, and 
after hurried consultation it was Uecided that official announce- 
ment of Prince Michael’s flight should be made. The news, of 
course, caused the widest dismay, and all day long mounted 
orderlies, diplomatic and press representatives kept arriving at 
Vola, At noon appeared the Grand Duke Sergius, next in suc- 
cession after Prince Michael, in a state of thoroughly Russian 
temper, followed shortly by the Russian Ambassador. breathing 
fire and fury, and the poor Prime Minister was, as he himself 
described it, ‘*badgered to distraction.””» The General shut 
himself up with Prince Sergius and refused on any pretence to 
be disturbed: and the big palace, yesterday so silent and 
deserted, buzzed with waiting crowds and echoed to the coming 
_ and going of many footsteps. 

Clive Rayner escaped to the hotel, hoping thereby to avoid 
notice, but he was by far too important a personage to be over- 
louked. Somehow or other a distorted version of his connection 
with the affair had become current, and every newspaper cor- 
respondent within a racdius of several hundred miles was eager 
for a talk with him. If he had not been occupied with pressing 
anxieties of his own, Rayner would have left Volia by the first 
train; but, as has been explained, his interest in the affairs of 
the Grand Duke Michael was deeper than anyone guessed. He 


had come to Volia, hoping and fearing, and in his three weeks - 


stay there had been baffled in every effort to find the where- 
abouts of his cousin Beata. Immense as was his relief to be 


certain that she was not in or near Volia, his distress on her 
account was hardly lessened. 

The flight of Michael under the circumstances was an added 
trouble, as it seemed to point to a knowledge on the Grand 
Duke’s part which had been withheld from himself. The ex-. 
hausting day, bringing as it did a constant succession of over- 
curious people, tried his equanimity uutil he finally did what 
was rare with him, turned crusty and positively refused to see 
another visitor. This unamiable decision permitted him to eat 
his very bad dinner in peace, and to enjoy his cigar afterwards 
undisturbed in the gardens of the hotel. 

As on the preceding night, the air was soft and mild. Rayner 
paced up and down the thicketed garden paths, his hands 
behind his back, the red spark glowing from the tip of hie cigar. 
Every little while he paused as if to make sure that he was 
unobserved, and taking out his wateh, held it uncertainly for a 
moment after glancing at the dial. Once he ceased walking, 
sat down on a convenient bench, and, drawing a folded scrap 
of paper from an inner pocket, held it out in the faint light to 
redecipher its contents. It was the note which he had found. 
addressed to himself, lying on the Grand Duke’s study table. 
and contained the following brief message: 


Be in the hotel-garden alone to-morrow evening between 
9and 10. My messenger will come for you. We must have 
u talk together. MICHAEL 


Clive Rayner, like other vigorous and capable private individ- 
uals before his day, had more than once dipped his finger in the 
bowl of European politics and rather enjoyed the operation. 
But here was an affair of some magnitude in which much was 
concerned that meant more to him than the disposition of the 
crown of Servonia. He was, therefore, inclined to put aside for 
once his customary reckless zest of adventure, and to move with 
precaution. This resolution took the shape of an extra sheaf of 
Bank of England notes in his inner pocket along with important 
credentials, and the tiny but effective revolver which had stood 
him in good stead more than once in the course of his life. 
Thus equipped, and with an overcoat thrown over his evening 
clothes, he felt himself in readiness for any adventure into which 
he might be led by the eccentricities of his titled friend. 

It was close upon ten o'clock when his solitary walk was 
interrupted by the apparition of a white-kilted figure in the path 
before him. As the explorer came up he saw that the man was 
the Grand Duke’s body servant, the same Servonian lad who 
had refused to open his master’s door to the Prime Minister. 
On seeing Rayner’s face above the tiny light, the boy smiled. | 
saluted, then turned about, making a gesture that the other 
should follow him. Rayner did so without hesitation; he knew 
that Nikola was to be trusted. 

The boy turned sharply to the right among the twisting path- 
ways and walked rapidly to the door of what appeared to be 
an empty tuol-house. Crossing the floor he unlucked another 
door into the street, peered out cautiously, and then beckoned 
his companion to follow. The street, narrow and dark, opened 
upon the square, of which they caught a glimpse, flickering 
with lights and resounding to the hurried paseing and repassing | 
of many feet. The news bad given @ widespread sechadols and | 
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few in Volia slept that night. Rayner regretted that he had not 
taken a more efficacious means of disguising his own unmistak- 
able figure, but he soon found they had but a step to go. 

Nikola hurried across the street to the door of a dark and 
silent buildiug to which his pass-key admitted Rayner. Once 
within, the boy explained that they were to proceed the rest of 
the way by carriage. At another door of the same house (of 
whose interior Rayner caught but a glimpse), stood # heavy. 
old-fashioned, closed vehicle drawn by a pair of excellent horses. 
Inside this Rayner settled himself, Nikola mounted the box 
beside the driver and the horses moved slowly off. Their 
departure was unobserved, as everyone was in the square. 

The carriage passed at a foot-pace from dark lane to dark 
lane, bumping over the ill-paved streets and carefully avoiding 
the open places. Once out of Volia proper, however, the horses 
swung into a steady trot. and Rayner prepared himself for a 
journey of some length. Nothing had so far been said as to his 
destination, bat he never doubted in his own mind for an 
instant that it was some sheltered spot on the coast where the 
Grand Duke’s yacht, the Syrinz, lay in hiding. This must 
of necessity be some distance away and he looked forward to a 
night’s travel. 

He was not mistaken. The coach rattled on, hour after hour. 
with but one stoppage to change horses, now roiling upon the 
smooth highwav, and now, to avoid passing through some vil- 
lage. climbing the rougher by-roads among the mountains. The 
early dawn was breaking and Rayner, grown stiff and hungry, 
was beginning to rezret his compliance, when the vehicle made 
a sharp turn, and its wheels sank deep into soft sand. The 
explorer had been half-asleep for the last hour and had taken 
but little notice of their route; he now drew the curtain and 
looked forth. In the grey dawn the sea stretched in front of 
him, its billows curling along a little beach upon which a yacht’s 
civ was drawn. 

A little to the right, anchored under the shelter of a steep, 
wooded slope, Rayner saw the Syrtnz, gleaming white, thin 
threads of smoke just beginning to curl upward from her fun- 
nels, Above them rose the mountain whose gorges they had 
heen traversing. The whole scene, so far as the eye could 
reach, was one of wild desolation in which the presence of the 
triy, modern steam-yacht was an incongruity. 

At the approach of the carriage half a dozen Servonian sailors 
who had been sprawling on the sand awaiting its arrival sprang 
to their feet. Rayner alishted. glad to stretch his limbs in the 
open air, while they launched the boat. He took his place in 
the stern. A crisp wind touched the billows as the vigorous 
strokes drove them toward the vacht, and the dawn grayness 
gave place to the rose-and-gold glories of sunrise. The scene 
was beautiful; tired and hungry though he was, Rayner was 
conscious of a deepening sense of pleasure. The distance was 
short. In a few moments they were alongside and Rayner 
mounted briskly to the deck, where his hand was warmly 
grasped by Michael. 

The Grand Duke looked weary and sad. The radiance had 
gone from his eye and the fire from his gesture. He seemed to 
have aged in a measure and to have lost that glow of superb 
health and spirit which had made Rayner liken him to a splendid 
animal. Nevertheless the smile with which he greeted his friend 
was frank, as of old. The explorer scrutinized him keenly. 

‘*Fo startle Europe does not seem to have agreed with your 
Highness,’? he observed. Michael made an impatient gesture. 

**[ have not yet resigned my incognito,’”’ he said sornewhat 
peremptorily; ‘*this yacht is the property of Michael Maryx. 
But you must be hungry, Rayner; let us go below to breakfast.” 

The appointments of the Syring were of the finest. It had 
been her owner’s wish to have her resemble & man-o’-war rather 
than a millionaire’s whim, and although not by any means a 
floating palace, she was both comfortable and luxurious. An 
ample breakfast was spread in her cabin, and after thev had 
been served, Michael dismissed the steward and the two men 
were left alone. A silence of some length followed. The 
explorer devoted himself to his meal with imperturbable appe- 
tite, but Michael ate little, and sitting as in a reverie, played 
idly with his fork. Finally he raised his head with an air of 
determination and leant forward, looking Rayner steadily in the 
eve. 

‘*Rayner,” he said, with characteristic impulsive intensity, 
‘let us get to the point. You know I love your cousin?” 

Now Rayner was preparing to be both stern and cold, but 


something in this frankness was disarming. He was, moreover, ° 


a soft-hearted man, and he heartily liked Michael. Instead, 
therefere. of making the sweepingly final comment which was 
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on his tongue, he looked into the earnest, strained face, and 
replied slowly, ‘‘I know that you have no right to tell her go, 
my dear Michael.” 

Michael drew himself up. ‘‘ The Grand Duke had not,” he 
replied stiffly, ‘‘ but I, Maryx, have.” 

‘‘Then am | to understand,’’ asked Rayner quietly, ‘* that 
you mean seriously by the amateur theatricals of the last 
twenty-four hours? ”’ 

‘Seriously ?’’ cried Michael, with vehement annoyance at the 
implied doubt; ‘‘ more seriously than ever I meant anything in 
my life. I shall never be King of Servonia, and I cannct for 
the life of me understand why they cannot accept my decision, 
and transfer the succession to Sergius.” 

‘¢There happen to be objections, physical and mental, to 
Sergius.” 

‘* Very good,’’ replied Michael indifferently; ‘‘ let the weaker 
reign; it’s a billet for the weak. Bah, Shishkine and the Czar 
will rule Servonia; why should they care who wears the corona- 
tion robes? But the artist must be strong, and I am strong. 
She told me the truth; I have known what it is to create with 
hand and brain; what have I to do with a twopenny Balkan 
state?” 

‘* Well. Iam a Yankee. you know,” said Rayner, ‘‘and in our 
country they cannot force a man to be President against his will. 
But the idea is new here, and, my dear boy, you have no notion 
of the sensation you are affording Europe. I tell you, they 
haven’t had such a morsel since poor, dear Rudolf’s death.” 

‘‘Tell me!’? demanded Maryx, a smile brightening his face, 
and Rayner, with much humor, described the state of affairs at 
Volia. The Grand Duke laughed, then grew grave and shook 
his head. 

‘They are not going to give in easily,’’ he remarked, touch- 
ing a bell; ‘‘at the first port we enter they will be down on me 
with arguments—mvy brother Alexander, my uncle the Czar, and 
the dear old Pope himself, to say nothing of Shishkine. The 
idea frightens me. I think it is hardly safe to remain here, and 
with your permission we will get under way.” 

He gave the servant an order, and shortly. afterwards the 
Syrinz steamed away from her shelter. 

‘« And now tell me,’ said the explorer, lighting his cigarette, 
for by this time they had finished breakfast, ‘‘ what you want to 
do, and what you want with me?” 

‘‘T want to find your cousin and ask her to marry me at 
once,’’ was the prompt reply. 

Rayner laughed. ‘* You impetuous young idiot!” he cried, 
‘““T do not even know where she is! ” 

‘*T have traced her, I think,” said the other, ‘‘to Naples. It 
is about the last place on the Mediterranean I ought to visit, for 
Alexander is there, and other members of the family who are 
not pleased with me, I fancy. All the time I was shut up at 
Volia, until the night when you paid me that unexpected call, I 
was making inquiries about her, and having the Syrén@ fitted 
for @ cruise.” 

‘* It seems to me.” said Rayner, ‘that you are in a good deal 
of a hurry, my friend. The authorities at Naples are not going 
to neglect the Syring. Then Alexander and your cousins will 
make you official visits and telegraph the news to Shishkine. 
If Beata’s name comes into it, there is bound to be scandal of a 
nature, let me tell you, which I shall not be disposed to relish. 
You may regret this decision, and on Beata’s account I must 
hestitate.”’ 

‘Tf my word will not convince you———’’ Michael began. 
He glanced about and his eye fell on the antique signet ring 
which he wore on his right hand. With a swift movement he 
slipped it off and laid it on his outstretched palm. ‘‘ This was 
my father’s, and his father’s, and his father’s,” he said with 
dignity —‘‘all Dukes of Russia and Prinees of Servonia. Will 
you not believe me when | swear by this, that I shall never 
bear either title myself?” 

The earnestness 1n nis face and voice took away from the 
theatrical effect of the words, and Rayner bowed a formal 
assent. 

‘¢ But there is another difficulty,’”’ he objected further; ‘‘ even 
if you find Beata, and if you can induce her to elope with you, 
there is no priest in Naples will marry you, however secretly. 
They would not take the risk.” 

‘*Oh I have provided for that,’? replied Michael smiling. 
‘*My tutor is on board, a chaplain of eminence and as clerical 
as the College of Cardinals. Ah, no, let me once find Beata—”’ 
he left the sentence unfinished. 

‘‘ Well, if I were prudent and cautious,” said Rayner, ‘I 
suppose I would refuse to have 4 hand in this irregular sort of 
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business. But I know my refusal will not stop you, so I think 

I'll come along and play chaperon.” 

‘The yacht’s voyage was uneventful. It was not considered 
prudent under the circumstances for her to come to anchor in 
the harbor of Naples. While still some miles down the coast, 
one of the men was dropped ashore, given money and told to 
make certain inquiries. He was a Russian named Vennanoff, a 
most capable and trustworthy retainer who spoke fluent italian, 
and had an address which would carry, him where a Servonian 
would be helpless. 

He remained absent thirty-six hours, during which time the 
Syrtnz lay at anchor in the port of an insignificant Italian ham- 
let, while Michael fumed on her decks, afraid of being recognized 
if he went ashore and knowing that every moment lessened his 
chance of freedom of action. Rayner tried to calm him, but his 
own nerves were somewhat strained, and they were both sensible 
of great relief when Vennanoff at last returned. He brought 
word that Miss Goddard and maid had taken rooms in a hotel 
outside the city, erected to overlook the beautiful harbor. Ven- 
nanoff described the house as owning grounds which extended 
to the water’s edge, a very fortunate circumstance in Rayner's 
eyes. The Russian had delivered a note from Rayner to his 
cousin, and her reply had been that she would be ready to 
receive him on the following evening. There was, therefore, 
nothing to be done but to get up steam as quickly as possible. 

Although the trip was made under cover of darkness and with 
many precautions, Michael and Rayner both realized that the 
Syring was unlikely to pass unnoticed and unchallenged through 
the crowded harbor of Naples. Her name, the story which was 
now attached to her, made them certain that her appearance 
would cause widespread interest. They had not the time to 
alter or disguise the yacht in any way, and could only trust to 
the night, and their high rate of speed, to render actual interfer- 
ence out of the question. 

It became evident before they had proceeded far that the 
Syrina had been recognized. Much to Michael’s vexation an 
inquisitive little tug fell in behind them, and followed at a short 
distance, until the Syringe dropped anchor in front of the garden 
of that hotel in which they hoped to find Miss Goddard. 

‘*Do you see that?’’? asked Rayner, leaning on the taffrail 
and pointing to the dwindling lights of the tug-boat. ‘‘She is 
going back as fast as sh2 can to spread the news of your where- 
abouts all over Naples, and bring Alexander down on us in no 
time.”” 

** We shall have to be the quicker, that is all,’? Michael replied, 
frowning. 

‘* Very good,’? Rayner agreed, ‘‘but I tell you plainly it is 
risky. They will reach Naples within the hour.” 

Michael said nothing, but his frown deepened. In response 
to his hurried order the gig was lowered, and in a few moments 
the friends had landed just below the hotel. There was nobody 
on the shore or in the garden to wonder at the strange yacht. 
The quiet dress of the yachtsmen as they made their appearance 
in the hotel itself, caused them to pass without special comment. 
Nevertheless Rayner was conscious of distinct excitement, as he 
cave his card to a servant and requested that it be taken to Miss 
Goddard’s parlor. After an interval, which seemed long, the 
nan returned with word that Miss Goddard would receive 
them. 

As they went upstairs Rayner took his companion by the 
shoulder. ‘‘ Now, Michael,’? he said in the other’s ear, ‘‘ re- 
member, you have no time to waste over your love-making! 
These fellows are coming, and if you don’t hurry there will be 
the devil to pay.” 

The servant indicated a door, and departed. Rayner knocked, 
the door was opened and Beata stood before them in the lamp- 
light, a tall figure with tired eyes. The flash of hope and 
radiant joy that sprang into her face at sight of her cousin’s 
companion checked Rayner as he was about to speak. Michael 
held out his hand, saying simply, ‘* May I come in?*’ and Beata 
bowed her head in assent. 

‘* Now don’t be long!” cautioned Rayner. As the door shut 
upon them he drew a deep breath of suspense, lit a cigarette, 
and takiny the revolver from his pocket glanced quizzically at 
it. ‘*I may as well support the part, I suppose,’? was his 
thought. 

For some time he stood guard before the parlor door, no 
sound but the low murmur of voices in earnest talk reaching 
him from within. Then, just as he had cast an impatient glance 
ut his watch, he became aware of a considerable disturbance be- 
low stairs, the stamping of horses’ feet, hurrying servants 
and commanding voices. After harkening attentively for 
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an instant, Rayner opened the door a trifle and spoke through it. 

** I’m not looking,’”’ he said. ‘‘ but you two must go if you are 
going. Brother Alexander bas come, unless I’m much mis. 
taken.” 

There was an exclamation and much bustle inside the parlor. 
and in a minute or so Beata appeured with her hat and cloak 
on, followed by a frightened-looking maid. Her cousin smiled 
reassuringly. ‘*I’}l look after your belongings,”’ said he, ‘ now 
go, children, go quickly! Take the back stairway there, an: 
make haste! Good luck, Michael! ’’ 

The friends gripped hands, and then the three disappeare:i 
down the dark stair. At that very instant hasty footsteps were 
heard ascending, and Rayner threw himself before the door 
again. His reflections ran, ‘‘ they'll need twenty minutes, and 
I must get them somehow.” 

The heads of three men at this juncture appeared on the 
stairway; in a few seconds their owners gained the landing, 
paused doubtfully, and then at the indication of the servant who 
followed them, advanced toward Rayner. The foremost, an 
elderly gentlemen of military bearing, examined the explorer 
sharply. 

‘* Is his Highness in that room?” he inquired. 

** His Highness,” replied Rayner courteously, ‘* requested me 
to see that he was not disturbed.” 

‘¢Oh, but we must see him at once,’’ declared the other, con- 
fidently; ‘‘ will you announce us?”’ 

‘*‘T regret,’”? Rayner answered in tones of great suavity, ‘‘ that 
my orders made no exception.” 

‘*You don’t understand,’’ said the elderly man, drawing 
nearer, ‘this is——~” he whispered a name in Rayner’s ear. | 

‘¢]T fear it makes no difference,’’ said Rayner, unmoved. ‘1 
must ask pardon, but the Grand Duke is very much engaged.” 

The youngest of the three men, hardly more than a mere boy 
in appearance, gave vent to an angry exclamation. 

‘*You are insolent!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Admit me at once!” 
Rayner, his ears strained for sounds from the garden, laid a 
hand on the door-knob and quietly met the young man’s eye. 

‘*T revret the necessity,’’ he repeated. 

‘*Who is this person?’’ said the third man, who had not so 
far spoken. ‘‘I bave never seen him before; he is not an aide. 
What is his authority ?”’ 

The explorer handled the little pistol carelessly, setting it at 
half-cock, but made no other answer. At this the three glanced 
at each other. uncertain how to proceed. The young Grand 
Duke began to pace fiercely up and down the gallery. Just 
opposite Rayner there was a window that commanded a view of 
the garden and the sea; he shot out of it a stealthy look now 
and again. He saw the lights of the Syringe and then his heart. 
gave a Jeap, for low over the surface of the water moved another 
lizht. In the pause that followed his bit of bravado he saw 
this light gain the yacht’s side. A moment or two later there 
reached his ear through the open window, the faint creak of 
anchor-chains. He pulled out his watch, and as he did se the 
Grand Duke Alexander with a spring pushed him from the 
door and flung it open. 

‘*Now, we shall see!” he cried triumphantly, and entered. 
Rayner turned round, and met the gaze of the two others with a 
broad smile. He replaced his watch and buttoned his coat 
decisively. 

‘*His Highness,’’ he remarked, as he prepared to go down- 
stairs, ‘‘is safely on board the Syrinz. I am sorry to have 
detained you, gentlemen, and I fear I may have annoyed his 
Highness. Pray offer my apologies!” 

He descended quickly. and as he reached the landing a storm 
of furious Russian broke out above. Rayner’s smile broadened 
to a gentle laugh. 

‘¢T think, Clive.” he remarked to himself. as he hastened out 
of doors, ** that we have had sufficient Balkan complications to 
last for some time. Now we will return to private life and 
avoid the high society of St. Petersburc, at least for the present. 


If I am not mistaken, his Serene Highness and Grand Duke 


Alexander Vladimir Mikhailovitch will want to see me badly.’’ 

Instead of returning to Naples for the night, therefure. Rayner 
turned into the nearest inn, and slept soundly. The following 
day he went on to Rome. 

A few.days later he received a letter. It came with a pack- 
age of official papers, the delivery of which was to occupy him 
for some time. 
concerned with the last sentence, which ran as follows: 


We are going around the world, and we are very happy. 
BEATA AND MIOHABL. 


It was not a very long letter, and we are only’ 
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THE TEA-TABLE. 


BRACELETS. 


It was doubtless very reprehensible of Tarpeia to open the 
gates of the Roman citadel to the Sabine enemies of her country, 
and her punishment was just enough when the treacherous 
invaders overwhelmed her with the shields carried on their 
arms instead of the bracelets she had bargained for. But you 
may be sure the woman of to-day who loves jewelry will not 
be the first to reproach the Roman maiden for the penchant 
which resulted so disastrously. If Tarpeia should return, she 
would be just in time to share in a revival of the fondness for 
wearing bracelets. The bangle bracelet has been resumed and 
the old-time leather bracelet, that so securely and conveniently 
held the watch, is also again seen clasped about the wrist. The 
gem-encrusted watch bracelet is possible to only the favored 
few, but the leather receptacle for a diminitive time-keeper 
answers the same practical purpose. It is, therefore, heartily 
welcomed back to its place as a most useful belonging. Brace- 
lets of gold or silver that clasp about the wrists are no longer 
seen. The Summer novelty in bracelets was made up of inch- 
length chains of gold, joined with pearls or precious stones. 
This bracelet was worn very loosely and was doubtless the fore- 
runner of the large bangle. The English woman has been con- 
stant in her love for the bangle, and wears heavy silver bands, 
an Indian importation. The American girl will doubtless wear 
more bangles than her sister across the water, if the attack of 
bangle fever some years ago. when she was not content with 
less than six or eight, is any criterion. 


HANGER FOR BODICES. 


A new and useful appliance for the care of silk, satin and 
velvet basques is made from the common wire clothes frame or 
coat hanger that may be purchased for a trifle. The wire arms 
are wound with three layers of cotton wadding, sachet powder 
being sifted between the two inside layers. Long, slender bags 
of silk, one for each arm of the frame, are then slipped over 
the wadding, their openings being tied at the center of the frame 
by draw-strings of ribbon. The only part of the frame uncov- 
ered is the upright piece ending in the huok by which it is hung. 
These padded frames are admirable preservers of dainty bodices 
and delicately perfume the garments hung upon them. A pretty 
frock is nowadays treated with the respect due its artistic 
make-up. 


FOR AFTERNOON TEA. 


The afternoon tea-table is not at all smart if it is made the 
unloading place for piles of plates, odd spoons that are never 
used or, in fact, any bit of china or silver not actually needed. 
Such possessions may be pretty and good of their kind, but the 
tea-table is not the place for displaying them. Plates are seldom 
if ever needed, the saucer providing a resting place for the 
sweet cake or cracker offered with the tea. At large functions 
tea plates are needed, but for these affairs the afternoon tea-table 
is not large enough to be of service. For serving many guests 
the tea is sometimes made a veritable essence, so that only a 
small quantity is needed for each portion, the cup being then 
filled with boiling water. When there is a liklihood that the tea 
will have to be replenished several times, the dry tea is some- 
times placed in bags made of cheese-cloth so it may be quickly 
lifted from the pot after its strength has been extracted. This 
obviates the necessity for emptying and rinsing out the tea pot, 
an operation neither interesting nor elegant. 


THREE TABOOED TOPICS OF CONVERSATION. 


She who aspires to be a gracious and attractive hostess 
-hould not underestimate the value of a high standard of 
conversation at her functions. It has been said that the 
cultured woman will avoid conversing about the three Ds— 
‘ress, disease and domestics, and yet if these topics were abso- 
lutely tabooed many would be at a loss for something to say. 


THE BUTTON-HOLE CUTTER.—Among the many minor 
conveniences which have of late done much toward lightening the 
labors of the seamstress, none has been of greater practical benefit 


The least objectionable of the three is certainly the first. 
for much he)]pful information is often derived from a comparison 
as to ways and means of proper gowning or the utilization of 
materials at band. Disease has, however, nothing to recom- 
mend it as a subject of conversation. It is not refined to 
exploit one’s ailments, nor is the effect of such disclosures 
edifying or inspiring to the listeners. The invalid but per- 
petuates her illness by the constant reviewing of this bad 
day and that bad night, returning to the subject of her woes 
in spite of repeated attempts to turn her into more cheer- 
ful channels of thought. The visitor bent upon doing her goud 
will not accomplish it by direct sympathy with her. But even 
if the ill and weak may be pardoned the recital of their ail- 
ments, the comparatively strong should have more consider- 
ation for the sensibilities of their listeners. And talk about 
servants is almost as fruitful of discomfort. The woman who 
never has a good word to say for the maids in her employ and 
who inflicts her hapless callers with a recital of their shortcom- 
ings is by them mentally relegated to the list of unfortunate 
mistresses who lack the tact to manage their servants. That 
there seem to be periods of especial unrest among servants the 
housekeeper must admit, but the crisis is not averted by afflict- 
ing the chance caller with its harrowing details. The gracious 
hostess tactfully remembers in what each of her callers is inter- 
ested and shows an honest interest and sympathy in the aims 
and ambitions of them all. The woman is poor, indeed, who 
has not her own particular hobby and the clever hostess will 
help her guest to mount thereon and ride gayly away. 


THE HALF-~BIRTHDAY PARTY. 


Madamoiselle’s birthday came in the Summer when all her 
friends were far afield and a celebration of the event was 
impossible. So she has decided upon a later celebration of the 
day, calling it her ‘‘ Half-Birthday Party,” the name signifying 
that it takes place half a year after the birthday. The flowers 
that brighten her rooms are arranged in bouquets and low 
dishes in a way symbolizing the nature of the event, half of the 
mass of bloom being of one kind or color and the other half of 
a contrasting sort. The supper also illustrates the ‘‘ half” idea. 
The cakes are served in halves, even the individual moulds of 
ice cream are cut in half, and in many other ways is the idea 
enlarged upon, making a most jolly evening. Her friends will 
have some difficulty in devising gifts that suit the spirit of the 
occasion, but half boxes of candy, balf a dozen handkerchiefs 
or tea-spoons, etc., offer hints, while one friend may give her 
half the silver belongings for her work-basket, toilet-table or 
manicure set, another friend giving the second half. 


CUMULATIVE BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 


Speaking of birthday presents, it has become the fashion in 
some families to make those for the little girls of the household 
very practical in character. They now consist of one tea-spoon, 
one table-spoon, one coffee-spoon and one dessert-spoon every 
year until the sixth birthday is past, when a dinner knife is 
substituted for the table-spoon. Later on comes the tea knife, 
still continuing the smaller silver spoons, of which there can 
scarcely be too many. When the little damsels are grown to 
womanhood they will thus have-a goodly supply of silver all 
their very own and at but reasonable cost to those giving it. 
This idea is akin to that of the old-time dower chest of linen 
that every German mother kept adding to against the day when 
Gretchen should leave the home to become the hausmutter 
in one of her own. It is said that this sort of loving provision 
for the future is being revived by certain mothers of to-day, who 
hold the old-fashioned idea that women are best fitted for the 
home and whose noblest ambition is to convert their daughters 
into homemakers and housekeepers. Behind the times? Per- 
haps, but when the lover comes a-wooing he will very likely 
strive for the hand of just such old-fashioned maidens as are 
these mothers’ daughters. EDNA 8. WITHERSPOON. 


than the button-hole cutter. Our new cutter is made of the best 
steel, is reliable and may be very-quickly and easily adjusted to 
cut any size of button-hole, desired.) (It‘costs ls. or 25 cents. 
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DECORATIONS FOR CHURCH FESTIVALS. 
ORNAMENTAL TEXTS.—By EMMA HAYWOOD. 


Ornamental texts are always in demand at festival seasons, albeit without such additions a text, even if composed of 
but how to set about making them is often a vexed question, ornamental letters, could scarcely be described as decorative. 
especially if one’s The materials 
funds are limited. required are inex- 
As a rule, plenty of pensive and_ there 
willing hands are is a wide range of 
available, but fail- choice. What is 
ing direction of a known as text pa- 
practical character, per is a thick white 
such labor cannot cartoon obtainable 
be turned to good in various widths 
account. I pro- and by the yard. 
pose, therefore, to White or _ colored 
give such sugges- flock paper is also 
tions as may prove available. §Some- 
really helpful to times a gold paper, 
willing = workers, either ribbed, plain 
who may thereby or tigured, is pre- 
obtain the best re- ferred, but _ this 
sults at the least adds to the ex- 
possible expense. pense. If a more 

The ilustrations durable material is 
show how great is deemed expedient, 
the variety in form so that the decora- 
and style uf texts, tions may be used 
mottoes and verses. more than once, 
With a hittle inge- glazed calico or 
nuity any given course strong linen 
space can be filled is an excellent sub- 
to advantage. <A stitute for paper. 
perfectly straight but in order to 
foundation for the give it firmness it 
lettering, although should be backed 
at times indispens- With good = wrap- 
able, is not often ping paper laid 
a necessity. Foun- down carefully 
dations should be with strong paste 
made as decorative in such a manner 
23 possible in form, that no unsightly 
care being taken to air bubbles inar 
leave space for let- the evenness of the 
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ters large enough surface. A little 
to make the inscrip- practice and expe- 
tion clearly legibie from any distance in the church, hall or rience will insure a smooth backing. The paper (not the 
room it is desired to decorate, linen) should be well saturated with paste. the linen being 


The lettering is, of course, the motive of the decoration; laid upon it. When partially dry, an iron (not too hut) may 
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therefore, it must be made paramount, and all devices for the be passed over the back of the paper until the drying process 
embellishment of the design should be kept subservient to it, is completed. Thismethod seldom fails)to insure good results. 


~~ 


I must not omit the mention of cardboard. 
for strength between paper and linen, but it is not very pop- 
ular on account of the difficulty of handling large pieces. 
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The materials for the lettering and the ornamental devices 
may likewise be of paper, thin cardboard, linen or glazed calico. 
Each letter must be traced and cut out with the greatest accu- 
racy. The best possible plan for tracing the letters is at once 


easy and expeditious. 
Make a pattern alpha- 
hetof the size required 
both im capitals and 
small letters. If the 
letters in the texts are 
taken as models, they 
may be made in any 
desired size. Paste 
each letter upon Bris- 
tol-board—not too 
thick. When dry, cut 
itoutneatly. I recom- 
mend  Bristol-board 
because its edges are 
so smooth. Now place 
the proper letters, thus 
prepared, on the mate- 
rial chosen for the text, 
hold them down firmly 
and run a sharp lead- 
pencil around the form 
in close to its edges, 
and in removing the 
pattern you will find a 
clear, even outline to 
cut out by. The pat- 
tern letters, if treated 
carefully, may be used 
uzvain and again. An- 
other plan is to employ 
colored or black trans- 
fur paper, but one 
cannot insure in this 
manner so firm and 
accurate @ line. 

For devices such as 
crowns, crosses, dia- 
monds, flowers or 


foliage, the transfer paper will serve, since it would hardly be 
worth while to make cardboard patterns of them. Circles are 
best drawn with the compass. 

The treatment of borders must depend largely upon the mate- 
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If -it is of paper or cardboard, 
fainting in flat washes is a quick and effective method. Oils 
thinned with fresh spirits of turpentine or water colors can be 
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This ranks . employed for this purpose. There is generally a capable amateur 
artist to undertake this service, for it should only be entrusted 
to some one who knows how to wield a brush with boldness. 
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In water colors plenty of strong color put on with a full brush 
is necessary to success, for such work should be done in one 
painting. Of course, the text and devices could be treated in 
the same way, but. as a rule, it is better to paste them on in 
colored paper or linen, 
as they stand out bet- 
ter, the difference in 
treatment giving them 
additional prominence. 

When the foundation 
is of a textile fabric 
and extra richness is 
desired, a really beau- 
tiful effect is gained 
by couching down 
letters of linen with 
coarse linen thread of 
& contrasting color, 
filling the spaces be- 
tween the outlines with 
crazy stitches or leav- 
ing them blank, ac- 
cording to taste. This 
method does not take 
& great amount of 
time, and, if well done, 
presents at a little dis- 
tance the appearance 
of solid needlework. 
Every part of the orna- 
mentation should be 
treated in a similar 
manner to form a har- 
monious whole. 

When required to 
serve for but one occa- 
sion, borders are fre- 
quently made of holly 
or evergreen. with a 
few of the berries in- 
terspersed. Such bor- 
dering is suitable for 
large texts only. 

An effective gold band can be produced by powdering gold 
flitters on a coat of smooth white gum while still moist, or by 
applying bronze powder in the usual way with its specially pre- 
pared medium. Such a border would suit the design given for 
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the words. ‘‘ Unto us a Child is born, Unto us a Son is given.” 
The bands on which the words are: placed might be of gold 
paper with a black edge,|,, The, lettering could )be cut out in red 
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and blue paper, so that the capitals may differ in color from the 
small letters. The color used for the capitals might be cut out 
in points for the border. This should be pasted down before 
applying the gilt edge. The dots should also be of yilt. 

The crosses, diamonds and small! circles should be in blue, red 
and gold. A black line around the letters and forms gives ad- 
ditional force when seen at a distance, but it is not necessary 
for a moderate-sized room. 

Should it not be possible to obtain colored paper, thin cari«d- 
board or cambric, as might be the case away from large cities. 
take while cartridge paper, prepare it with a coat of size and 
paint 1t with oil colors thinned with fresh spirits of turpentine. 
A little gold size added to the turpentine makes a quick drier. 
Common house paints will serve as well as those prepared for 
artists and are much more economical. Venetian-red is a 
beautiful color, rich and sufficiently bright. For the blue, 
Prussian or Antwerp blue modified with a little ivory-black 
makes a good tone. It must be remembered that when the 
decoration is in 
shadow or occupies 
a dimly-lighted 
corner, the coloring 
needs to be both 
brighter and lighter 
than when in a fuli 
blaze of light. 

When both capi- 
tals and small let- 
ters are used, the 
small letters should 
not be placed on a 
line with the base 
of the capitals, but 
midway. This 
method fills the 
alloted space prop- 
ctly, instead of leav- 
ing too much room 
at the top. When 
«reat boldness is desirable and the inscription is short, capital 
letters alone may be used. 

The design bearing the text, ‘‘ He shall save Elis people from 
their sins.’? would look beautiful carried out in linen and 
embroidery as already described, the veinings of the foliage and 
the accefituating lines in the floral forms being embroidered in 
a much darker shade of the color used for the decorative device. 
For a permanent decoration the best plan would be to stretch 
the foundation on a light wooden frame, after which the entire 
device could be easily built up. The border may be worked 
separately and added afterwards by sewing it to the outer edge 
and couching it on the inside. 

It would be well to use a pale tint for the foundation material, 
making the scroll in white. The lettering and decorations must 
harmonize with each other in color. There is no reason why 
delicate artistic tones should not be employed, provided the 
surroundings are in keeping, but they would be cold and cheer- 
less on the bare walls of an ordinary schoolroom, where warm, 
bright coloring would be much more acceptable. So much 
depends upon the fitness of decorations tu their surroundings 
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that it would be worse than useless to lay down arbitrary rules 
for any one of the designs given. 

Shields are very effective for enciosing verses, as are also 
devices similar to that encircling the verse beginning ‘* Hark’ 
the glad sound.” For such a decoration the small letters may 
be put in solid with black ink. The large oves should be in color 
outlined with black. Two colors may be used to give variety, 
being repeated on the devices and in the band around the edge. 

When a design exposes the back of the scroll as well as the 
front, especially with the prominence shown in one of our 
illustrations, the lining looks well in color or gold. If of the 
latter, either bronze powder or gold paper will answer the 
purpose. With a gold lining a rich colored edge to the front of 


the scroll pricked out with black is very effective. 

The design bearing the invocation * Alleluia!’ is capable of 
being made really beautiful and is suitable for all churches and 
denominations. 
tive in its effect. 


The disc supporting the scroll is very decora- 
It might be in gold pricked out with black, 
the flower in deep 
pink, the crown in 
blue, both being 
outlined with black. 
The scroll could be 
bordered with Ve- 
netian-red, the let- 
tering being in red 
and blue, the lilies 
in gold color out- 
lined with blue, the 
scroll in white. 

No color scheme 
can. be arbitrary 
and modes of trcat- 
ment entirely dif- 
fering from each 
other might be 
found equally pleas- 
ing in their respec- 
tive positions. It 
must be borne in mind that a good effect at the given dis- 
tance is the first thing to be considered. It would, there- 
fore, be advisable for the inexperienced to make some trials 
of the effect of their work in position before completing it. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEXTS: 

King of Kings—Lord of Lords. 

Thou shalt call His name Jesus. 

Hark, the Herald Angels sing, 

Glory to the new born King ! 

Christ ts born in Bethlehem. 

Christ, the Everlasting Lord. 

Jesus, our Emmanuel. 

Hail, the heaven-born Prince of Peace! 

Hail, the Sun of Righteousness ! 

Born, that man no more may die. 

And the Word was made Flesh. 

Behold, I bring you glad tidings / 

Unto you ts born this day, in the City of David, a Saviour, ewhich 
te Christ the Lord. 


DESCRIPTION OF FIGURE SHOWN ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 


Fiaurt D7.—This consists of a Ladies’ coat and skirt. The 
coat pattern, which is 9580 and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is in 
nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure, and is differently depicted on page 34. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 9582 and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is in nine sizes 
for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and 
is shown again on page 48. 

Velvet is here pictured in the jacket shown and passementerie 
decorates it effectively; a jabot of lace edging at the throat is a 
dainty touch. The closing is made invisibly at the center of the 
front and a novel effect is produced by side-front and side- 
back gores extending to the shoulders. All the lines are long 
and so arranged as to give an appearance as slender as possible. 
At the neck is a Lafavette collar. 

The skirt is a novelty commended for plaids, stripes and 


checks. It isa four-piece style, having circular sides joined ins 
center-front seam, where the plaid is easily matched, and two 
back-gores that may be gathered or plaited. 

Dashing combinations are shown in the latest plaid goods, but 
pleasing color unions in rough or smooth-faced came})’s-hair, 
plaid serge or cheviot may be chosen for the skirt while for those 
who dislike conspicuous hues there are the dark-tinted plaids 
Fur, braid or passementerie may be used for decoration. although 
the graceful shape and effect of the skirt obviate the necessity 
of garniture. The coat may be of velvet, plush. cloth or corded 
silk. Fur bands are in vogue for decorating coats this year and 
when they are used the collar will be covered on the inside wilt 
fur to match. The bands may be placed on all the edges, ove 
long seams or disposed in any-other way fancied. 

The velvet hat is. trimmed with)fan¢cy ribbon and feathers. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


A STRAP PUZZLE. 


Your minds have, by much practice, been trained to solving 
problems and working out puzzles and tricks, but do you 
think you could possibly disentangle these loops and coils with- 
out help? To be sure, the illustrations are very clear, and 
you might follow them and learn how; but lest your patience 
give out and my little boys and girls grow cross, 
it will be, perhaps, wise to aid you. To make 
the puzzle, provide two pieces of leather about 
two inches square and one long, narrow strip 
of flexible leather, which any shoemaker can 
furnish. Now cut a slash across two sides of 
each square near the edges, which for identifi- 
cation we will call the top and bottom, and 
likewise a long slash in each end of the strip. 
The problem is to loop the strap on the squares, 
as shown at figure No. 1, and then to take it off 
again. You will find it easy with the strap 
entirely free to make the loop shown at the top 
of figure No.1. Having done so, pass the free 
end of the strap down through the other slash 
and one end of the puzzle is finished. Then 
pass the free end of the strap up through the 
first slash of the second square and down 
through the second slash. 

All plain sailing so far, but how to make the 
second loop? Figure No. 2 shows you. Bring 
the free end of the strap around the lower 
slash, slip it back through the upper slash, stick 
the upper square, loop and all, through the loop 
in the lower end of the strap, pull the strap 
back until it forms the loop shown in the lower 





that it is called the “‘Milky Way.” The Greeks believed that 
the lights from the palaces of the gods made up this luminous 
pathway. Various plans were discussed for exterminating 
the human race. Some suggested fire as a means of doing 
this but others opposed, fearing that the flames might mount- 
to the skies and destroy their own abodes. A flood was 
deemed the most practical means. Therefore the winds were 
commanded to gather the rainclouds. Jupiter 
even asked help of his brother Neptune, who 
opened the floodgates of all the seas and 
rivers and swept the earth with them until 
the water, rising higher and higher, covered 
the summits of the tallest mountains. Even 
those in boats who survived the flood, died of 
starvation. 

There were two, however, whom Jupiter 
spared because of their piety and goodness— 
a daughter of Epimetheus and Pandora, Pyrrha, 
by name and a son of Prometheus, Deucalion, 
to whom Prometheus foretold this calamity, 
enjoining him to make ready for it. These 
two built a boat, a sort of ark, which rose with 
the waters until it rested on the topmost peak 
of Parnassus, a mountain in Greeee. hen 
Jupiter spied the plight of this faithful pair, 
he commanded the waters to leave the earth 
and the sun to resume his daily journey. Nep- 
tune blew on his conch shell and summened 
the rivers and oceans to their places and ence 
more the earth was green and smiling. 

But there were no people left save Deucalion 
and Pyrrha who, naturally, deplored their lene- 
liness. Full of sadness they walked down the 


end of figure No. 1 and there you are. In tak- Fieuns No. 1. mountain until they reached one of Jupiter’s 


ing the squares off the loops this process is sim- 
ply reversed. Easy enough, don't you think ?— 
when you know how! 





BED-TIME STORIES FROM GREEK 
MYTHOLOGY. 
DEUCALION AND PYRRHA. | 


Every act that is committed, whether good 
or evil, bears fruit, just as does the seed sown 
in the garden or field. Pandora’s curiosity, 
you. remember, Daphne, had most unhappy 
consequences. As the winged evils took refuge 
in peoples’ hearts, those who harbored them 
grew more and more wicked and reckless of 
trath and honor. Nations waged war against 
each other; brother fought against brother; 
indeed, people seemed to have lost all con- 
science and all sense of right and justice, 





shrines. Here they knelt and prayed him to 
repeople the earth. A voice from somewhere 
answered their prayers in these words: ‘De- 
part from the temple with heads veiled and 
garments unbound, and cast behind you your 
mother’s bones.” The meaning of these words 
was so obscure that the pair were at their 
wits’ ends to interpret them. To disturb the 
bones of the dead would be desecration, but 
what else could the command signify? At last 
it dawned on Deucalion’s mind that Earth is 
the great mother—might not her bonés be the 
rocks and stones which the flood had loosened ? 
At all events they would thus interpret the 
oracle. Ss ne 
They veiled their heads, loosened théir gar- 
ments and cast stones behind them over their 
shoulders as they walked down the mountain 
side. Immediately the stones were thrown, 
they assumed shape; those that Pyrrha sent 


crime and sin holding sway. The temples of Fieurs No. 2. became women of wonderful fairness and 
the gods were destroyed and in those which beauty and those of Deucalion, men of great 
remained the sacred fires upon the altars were Figures Nos. 1 aNnD 2.— strength and muscular power. Thus a new 
allowed to burn out. In fact, the people of StraP PuzZuE. race of strong, honest people sprang up and 


earth ceased to worship altogether. 

When evil had reached its climax, Jupiter— 
although it had all been the result of his own 
doings—vowed to put an end to it by destroying the inhabi- 
tants of earth. He called the mighty ones from their homes 
to meet him in council to devise some means to accomplish 
this fell purpose. Now the road to Jupiter’s palace was 
lighted by countless stars. On clear nights you may still see 
this road, and should you inquire about it, you will be told 


INVALUABLE TO MASQUERADERS, ETC.—The large 

for our Pamphlet, ‘‘CHARACTER AND UNIQUE 

FASHIONS” has necessitated the issuing of a second 

edition in which has been incorporated a variety of new cos- 

tumes. It contains original articles on The Development of 

Dreas, Ancient and Modern Japanese Costumes, and descrip- 
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the earth was once more a pleasant place. 
Deucalion and Pyrrha reigned over these 
new people as their king and queen and 
taught them all the arts that had been known before the 
flood. The country in which they reigned was called Hellas, 
after Hellen, their sen, and the people were called the Hel- 
lenes. It is the country which we know as Greece, where 
lately a most dreadful and bloody war has been waged 
between the Greeks and their ancient enemies, the Turks. 


tions of several parties, and is [lustrated with styles unusual 
in Character, representing Peculiar National Fashions and Nota- 
ble Individual Apparel. It has been in great demand for 
Theatrical and Masquerade Purposes, and is a handy book of 
reference when patterns of the nature described are required. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 2d: or 5 cents: 
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THE COMMON ILLS OF LIFE.” 


By GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M. D.—No. 1—CATCHING COLD. 


The most common of all the conditions which indicate a 
departure from health, is catching cold. The answer, ‘‘ I have 
caught cold,” is the most frequent reply to the perfunctory, 
‘* How do you do?”’ of the English-speaking race, the ‘‘ How do 
you carry yourself?’ of the French, the ‘‘ How does it go?” of 
the Germans or the ‘‘ How is she?’ of the Italians. All the 
linguistic exercises tell the ingenuous foreigner, even before 
he comes to the verbs, how to answer the courteous demands in 
regard to his health and provide him with the proper phrase to 
express the fact that he has taken cold before he is called 
upon to explain any other unhappy condition of his physical 
being. All of which goes to show that humanity, whatever its 
nationality, inherits a greater tendency to what we call ‘‘ colds”’ 
than to anything else. 


WHY THERE ARE COLDS. 


The reason for this wide prevalence of colds is easily found. 
While almost every one knows by sad experience what a cold 
is, few realize why they should be so afflicted. A cold isa dis- 
turbance of the balance of the circulation. Nature has equably 
distributed the blood throughout the organism, supplying each 
part and organ with just the amount to nourish the part and 
render it capable of the function for which it is designed. That 
great envelope of the body, the skin, is most plentifully supplied, 
not with the large carrying blood vessels, but with a microscop- 
ical net-work of vessels finer than hairs. Let anything act upon 
the skin to chill it, and this fine net-work of blood vessels con- 
tracts at ounce; the blood is squeezed out of it and must go 
somewhere else. It is driven to the internal organs, and takes 
itself to that part to which it is most cordially invited, which is 
generally what may be called the internal skin—the lining of the 
air passages. These mucous membranes are supplied with a finer 
net-work of blood vessels than the other internal organs, and when 
surcharged with blood congestion and inflammation result. 
This means a cold, which is nothing more nor less than an 
inflammation of the mucous membranes lining the air passages. 
If the trouble is centered in the nose and the adjacent cavities, 
it means ‘‘acold in the head’’; if it centers in the throat, it 
means ‘‘a sore throat;"’ if in the vocal chords and larynx, it is 
laryngitis; if it centers in the larger air passages of the lungs, 
then there is a bronchial cold; if in the air cells of the lungs 
themselves, there results pneumonia. 

With the inflammation comes the characteristic action of the 
part. The secretion of the glands with which the mucous mem- 
brane is supplied to keep it moist—for it must be moist to keep 
in health—is increased, and the membrane of the nose is acted 
upon so that the spasmodic action known as sneezing frequently 
takes place. If the throat is affected, swallowing is interfered 
with; if the larypx, the inflammed vocal chords give out a 
hoarse sound or become speechless; if the bronchial tubes are 
involved, coughing takes place. It is not necessary to further 
elaborate conditions familiar to all. 


THE OUNCE OF PREVENTION. 


If it is kept in mind that the chilling of a part or the whole 
surface of the skin is what occasions a cold, the avoiding of 
such. conditions and circumstances as would occasion this chill 
is the ‘‘ ounce of prevention ’’ that is better than a pound of cure. 
‘Phere are a number of conditions which simulate a cold, such as 
rose cold, hay fever, the grip, usually due to the irritation of the 
air passages by poisons inhaled, such as dust, the pollen of tlow- 
ers, germs, microbes, etc., but it is not such conditions that we 
ure considering. 

To sit in a draught, letting the wind blow unequally upon the 
body, as, for instance, on the back of the neck, causes the 
inequality in the circulation which results in a cold. If the 
clothing is too light and changeable weather gives the body a 
chill, the blood is driven to the internal organs and the result is 
a cold: | To wet the feet upsets the equilibrium of the blood 


* Duting the progress of the ‘' Health and Beauty” papers in Tae DELINEATOR, 
Dr. Murray was consulted so often on simple derangements of the physical 
system that it was considered devirable to give eubecribers the benefit of her 
professional knowledge in the eeries of papers of which this is the first. 


and a cold is the result, The skin is sensitive to the thousand 
and one variations of temperature, to the conditions of moisture, 
to the currents of air, to the impurities of the air, and that is 
the reason that there scarcely exists a man, woman or child 
who has not at some time or other suffered from an inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membranes. The child readily throws off 
the cold; the young do not mind it much; between thirty and 
forty people begin to consider the possibilities of trouble from 
taking a cold, and the old live in constant fear and apprehen- 
sion of it. The reason is to be found in the relative seriousness 
of such an event. The more frequently one catches cold, the 
the more frequently he may, until] at last there is a continued 
predisposition to this condition. 

‘‘ What then?” you say. ‘‘ Must one live in a glass case to 
escape this universal calamity?’’ By no means. It is the very 
living in a glass case that makes so many people the victims of 
this malady. A distinguished New York physician and pro- 
fessor of medicine said that if he had a son with a tendency to 
lung trouble, he would rather see him drive a stage over the 
Rocky Mountains than follow any other occupation. The 
best prevention of colds isa hardening and toughening of the 
skin to those conditions which play upon it. Exercise in the 
open air and in all weathers, with suitable clothing, will bea 
great preventive. By ‘‘suitable clothing,’? I mean such as 
equably covers the body and keeps it warm. The writers on 
catarrh and catarrhal colds have swung through the whole 
gamut of fads and fancies in this respect. I know of a Boston 
doctor who insists that his patients shall wear linen and only 
linen the whole year round—and that in the variable climate of 
Boston, too! Another recommends that the body be enveloped 
in one, two, three and four suits of woollen undergarments of 
varying thickness, a new one being added as the temperature 
decreases. I have such belief in the adaptability of the human 
frame to any and every condition, that I think one could accus- 
tom himself to almost any apparel, provided it was adhered to 
in the same temperatures. To bundle up so that one perspires 
with exercise, and swathe the head or throat, is to make one 
unduly tender so that when, as must bappen, cold or damp 
strikes the too carefully protected surfaces, they are easily 
chilled, the circulation is unbalanced and a cold is the result. 
It is equable clothing and that adapted to the temperature, which 
is needed to ward off colds. Some people fix upon a certain day 
of Spring when they take off their heavy Winter clothing, and a. 
certain day in the Autumn when they don it. The better way 
is to regulate the clothing by the temperature. Especially is this. 
true of children, who perforce depend upon their elders to decide 
these things for them. 

It is not cold air so often as bad air which gives a cold. ‘she 
pure, fresh air keeps up the equilibrium of the blood, a thing 
impossible when the lungs cannot perform their work for the 
lack of the proper mixture of oxygen. Many people are afraid 
of night air and sleep in bedrooms with the windows closed. 
The sleeping room should have an equable temperature. Doubt-. 
less many a cold has come from sleeping in those refrigerator- 
like chambers characteristic of the times when the furnace and. 
steam heating were unknown, and which are still met with in 
the country. Plenty of fresh air at an even temperature, day 
and night, is what is requisite to prevent one taking cold. 


TO CURE A COLD. 


As there scarcely exists a person who has not had a cold, s> 
there scarcely exists a person who has not some remedy to sug- 
gest, often recommending its use with confidence and authority. 
From thorough-wort tea and stewed onions in molasses through 
all the medicines of a well-stocked pharmacy, the amiable. 
credulous and complacent patient of a cold-doctoring populace 
will range. Unless a cold is handled with firmness and intelli- 
gence at its outset, one can do very little for it, except to pre- 
vent its getting worse by extending to other parts of the air 
passages than those originally attacked, and avoid adding to it by 
taking fresh cold. The bronchial form of cold runs its course 
in three weeks, a head and throat cold in from one to two 
weeks, 

The popular idea of taking‘a “ sweat as a cold cure has its 
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foundation in reason, such a process tending to equalize the 
circulation. The hot mustard foot-bath, the hut lemonade, the 
going to bed and wrapping up in warm blankets, are all reason- 
able and commendable, as they restore the blood to the channels 
of the outer surface from which it was driven. For this reason 
the Turkish bath is admirable, provided one takes time to cool 
off thoroughly before going again into the open air. The reason 
why these means of equalizing the circulation are unavailing 
after the first twenty-four hours is because the congestion of 
the mucous membranes of the air passages has advanced to a 
state of inflammation; the glands have oversecreted and a 
catarrhal process has begun which cannot be arrested. The 
clock has been wound up, and it will not run down until it has 
gone through the evolutions which its mechanism calls for. It 
is important to understand this, as a certain amount of resigna- 
tion will help the victim endure his affliction. 

By this I would not imply that a physician’s skill would be 
vain, for such is not the case. While remedies and doctoring 
cannot arrest the process, they may alleviate it and prevent it 
doing more harm. To stop a cold then, first take a quick- 
acting laxative, then a mustard foot-bath, which will re- 
lieve most if the cold is in the head, or a general hot bath, 
suaking in the hot water for half an hour or more with a cold 
wet cloth upon the head. One should take great care not to get 
chilled in the transition from the bath to the blanket, in which 
one should be wrapped. Then take hot lemonade, flax-seed tea, 
whiskey or whatever stimulant your principles permit. The 
Turkish or Roman bath is even better. 

Can drugs break up a cold? In most of the books, both 
popular and medical, quinine, sometimes in very large doses, is 
recommended with the greatest confidence. I have seen many 
people suffer far mare from this remedy than from the disease 
itself. Quinine is a very strong tonic and helps the system 
stand up against the disease when taken in proper doses, but 
when it is taken in five and ten grain doses it upsets the 
digestion, causes beadache and makes the ears ring. Few people 
can stand such doses. Strong men may and so may a few who 
are not easily affected by drugs. <A two-grain dose of quinine is 
advantageous in the beginning of a cold; this can be repeated 
in three or four hours. To some people even a very smail dose 
of quinine acts as a poison, upsetting their digestion and giving 
them a quinine rash. 

Another old-fashioned way of breaking up a cold was by tak- 
ing a Dover's powder, a mixture of ipecac and opium. Opium 
was supposed to contract the internal blood vessels and quiet 
the nerve centers. It is a remedy that in the beginning of a 
cold does more harm than good in the majority of cases, as 
it upsets the digestion and tends to unbalance the equilib- 
rium rather than restore it. The new coal-tar products, phen- 
acetin and antipyrine and the like, are now often resorted to 
without the advice of a physician. It is a dangerous practice, 
for they are liable to weaken the heart’s action; if taken at all, 
a stimulant should be used with them. In the grip form of 
colds these preparations have acted with marked good effect, 
but I can not warn my readers too seriously against their indis- 
criminate use. Aconite combined with belladonna is often used 
advantageously in the beginning of a cold. Ten drops of the 
tincture of each in a third of a glassful of water, to which can be 
added a quarter of a tea-spoonful of bromide of sodium, makes 
& mixture which is very efficacious in helping one throw off a 
‘cold. A tea-spoonful should be taken every half hour for half 
a dozen times; after that every hour or two is often enough. 


TO ALLEVIATE A COLD. 


As already stated, a cold once started has to run its course, 
but much may be done to render it easier to be borne and to 
prevent its extension. If the cold is in the head, the constant 
demands apon the handkerchief can be lessened by spraying 
the nose with salt and water, the proportion being a tea-spoonful 
of salt to a pint of water. Powdered bismuth, used every few 
hours as a snuff, is also very good. In the stuffed-up condition 


OUR WINTER HOLIDAY SOUVENIR for 1897-"98, sur- 
passes anything of the kind previously issued. It consists of 
seventy-two pages, enclosed in a handsome cover printed in 
¢olors, and will be mailed by ourselves or any of our agents to 
aby person sending five cents to prepay charges. If the agent 
to whom you apply should not have any of the Souvenirs 
iN stock, he will be pleased to order one for you. It illus- 
trates hundreds of articles suitable for holiday presents for 
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of the head, when it seems impossible to draw the air through 
the nostrils, inhalations of aromatic ammonia or camphor will 
often clear the head wonderfully. The nose and throat are 
greatly relieved by the use of a saturated solution of boracic 
acid as a gargle or spray. It is very soothing and healizg. It 
should be used every two or three hours. If the vocal chords 
are affected so that one is hoarse or cannot speak, tar is a 
simple and good remedy. It is used by pouring a pint of boil- 
ing water over a tea-spoonful of the liquid tar and inhaling the 
vapor through a cone of paper. This, used two or three times a 
day, will be found to give great relief. Tincture of benzoin is 
used in the same way, as is also camphor, but the tar is best. 

The most disagreeable manifestation of a cold is the bron- 
chial form, which results in a cough. Almost without excep- 
tion cough mixtures contain medicines liable to upset the 
stomach. This is because the action which causes vomiting is 
the same as that which increases the secretions of the bronchiak 
tubes, which is meant to loosen the cough. The various cough 
lozenges are also apt to produce nausea. As the same nerve 
which supplies the lungs sends likewise branches to the stomach 
and the throat, the disturbance of one portion of it acts upon 
the territories supplied by the other branches. The cough 
which comes from inflamed lung tissue upsets the stomach ; in-— 
digestion gives rise to a cough; a tickling in the throat calis ir 
both lungs and stomach to resent the disturbance. Fortunately 
the opposite is also true —what soothes one portion of this greav. 
pneumogastric nerve will soothe the others. Hence the value- 
of soothing applications to the throat in the form of troches. 
Lump sugar or some simple form of gelatine lozenges does this. 
better than those which are composed of medicaments which 
trouble the stomach. This principle of quieting a cough has. 
been long popularly recognized and has resulted in such reme- 
dies as ‘‘ stewed quaker,” ‘‘ rock and rye”’ and flax-seed drinks. 

The common practice of tying up the throat with a wet com- 
press should be spoken of and accompanied by a warning. 
These compresses, which are wrung out of cold water, should be 
applied quickly and covered over with oil silk or a dry cloth. 
They should not be removed until thoroughly dry. The 
trouble of using these as well as of doing up the neck with 
flannel bandages and putting on oil silk and flannel jackets is 
in the removal, when one is apt to take cold anew. 

It is by no means the intention of the writer to go into an ex- 
haustive account of the remedies which might, could, would or 
should be used for colds. This is impossible and, if the trouble 
is at all serious, unadvisable, as a physician who would under- 
stand all the complications should be consulted. I have alluded 
to some of the remedies which may be employed without harm 
if not with positive benefit. Besides all these, it should be 
borne in mind that strong tonics should be employed and plenty 
of nourishing food taken. Depression of the vital forces from 
overwork, anxiety of mind, an impoverished condition of the 
blood, all predispose one to a cold. 


THE EVIL RESULTS OF CATCHING COLD. 


As a general thing, it is well for one to take the ills of the 
flesh lightly. In fact, the seriousness of their effects upon the 
system are often proportioned to the amount of fear and appre- 
hension they induce in the individual. It is different with colds. 
They are so universal and in the young their effects are so little 
manifest, that it is not until it is too late that one realizes how 
insidious and uncompromising an enemy to human health they 
are. Every cold that one takes predisposes to another and 
weakens the powers of resistance. The impaired mucous mem- 
brane of nose, throat and lungs refuses to return to its original 
state of health; catarrhs, sore throats and coughs remain and 
after a time cannot be cured. The ears, too, are often involved 


‘in a head cold, and give trouble which sometimes ends in deaf- 


ness. Therefore, avoid colds as you would contagious diseases. 
Protect yourself from them by a calm mind, an equally clothed 
body and a healthy circulation of the blood, not to be unbalanced 
by wind or weather. GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY. 


persons of both sexes and all ages which may be readily and 
cheaply made up at home from the patterns we supply. In ad- 
dition, it includes much reading matter of a general and literary 
character, Christmas stories, poems, menus for the Christmas din- 
ner, formulas for making seasonable beverages, selections for 
recitation, a calendar for 1898 and a thousand and one other 
things worth mentioning. . 
Tue. Berterick Poprasnixe Co. (Limited).. 
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MODERN LACE-MAKING. 


lawn, and measures about one yard in diameter, but may be 
PRP SAU ARE IN REN Ales aN Ch kee made larger or smaller according to the size of the table it is 


Fieure No. 1.—Much confusion exists among amateur luce to grace. Though most effective, the filling-in stitches are so 
makers as to the difference between Renaissance and Battenburg simple that the design is not at all difficult of development. 
lace. The engraving shows a design in Renaissance, the dis- They aretwisted bars and spinning-wheel or d’ Angleterre rosettes. 
| All of these charming designs and the information con- 
cerning them were supplied by Sara Hadley, importer 
and professional lace maker, 928 Broadway, New York. 





Fiaure No 1.—Tasie SQuARE IN RENAISSANCE LACE. 





tinguishing feature of which is the filling 
in or connecting bars. In Renaissance 
they are invariably twisted as shown. 
In Battenburg they are wrought in but- 
ton-hole stitch and usually have tiny 
picots here and there. This, of course, 
makes Battenburg the heavier, richer 
looking lace. Rings and buttons may 
be used on either, though they are better 
- adapted to Battenburg than Renaissance 
lace. 

Most amateurs are averse to making their 
lace wrong side out, which is just what the 
professional lace-maker does, so that all 
knots, joinings, etc., may be on the side 
where they belong and not on the right side. 
Neatness is necessary inthe making of lace, 
and one of the methods of attaining it is to 
make the lace wrong side out. 


DOILY IN IRISH POINT LACE. 


Fieure No. 2.--This exquisite doily is made en- @ 
tirely with the needle, no braid being used in its devel- ~s 
opment. It is at presenta very expensive lace ani dif- 
cult to make, requiring special instructions from a compe- 
tent teacher. It is here given mainly to keep our readers 
posted on extreme novelties in laces and possibly supply a 
design to those who are familiar with the method of making Irish 
point lace. 
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CENTER-PIECE IN MODERN LACE. 


Ficure No. 8.—A very handsome center-piece is here shown. It is made of 
Battenburg braid developed in a showy border which encircles a center of fine linen 
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€ROCHETING.—No. 78. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CROCHETING. 


8. c.—Single crochet. 


1.—Loop. 
ne oe stitch. d. c.— Double crochet. 


h. d. c.—Half-double crochet, 


p.—Picot. . 
ir. c.—Treble crochet. sl. st.—Slip stitch. 


peat.—Thie means to work designated rows, rounds or portions of the work as many times us directed. 


zw * Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the details given between them are to be repeated as 
many times as directed before going on with the detalis which follow the next #. As an example: * 6och., ! Ss. c. 
in the next space and repeat twice more from * (or last *), means that you are to crochet as follows: G6ch., | s.c. 
in the next space, 6 ch.. | 8 oG In tne next space, 6 ch., | 8. c In the next space, thus repeating the 6 ch., | &. Cc. 


In the next space, twice more after making it the first time, making 


the next part of the direction. 


CROCHETED TABLE-MAT. 


Fievrz No. 1.—A mat of this size requires a spool of No. 
40 linen thread and a yard of No. 2 yellow ribbon. 
Begin in the center with a ch. of 15 stitches joined to form 





FieuRE No. 1.—CROCHETED TABLE-MAT. 


aring. Then, 8 ch., take up a8 stitch in each of the first 2 
stitches of the 8-ch. and in the next 2 stitches of the ring, 
making 5 stitches on the hook; then draw the thread through 
them all at once and fasten with a s.c. This completes one 
star. For the second star: Take up a stitch in the eye of last 
s.¢., one in the side-loop of the first star, and two in the ring, 
and finish like the first star. Make six more stars like last in 
the rmg. Continue around from the end of the first row, 
making a star in a star thus: Take a stitch in the last s.c., 
one in the back of the last star, one in the back of the next 
star, one in the next s. c. made; finish like the other stars. 
Widen by putting in an extra star of 4 stitches often enough 
to make the work lie flat. 

Wake 5 more rows of stars, then an open row thus: 6 ch., 
tr.cins.o. of a star, * tr.c. in s.c. of each star with 3 ch. 
betweeh; *repeat around the mat between the stars. In the 
chain thas made take up stars as in the first row, and work 
roundaed round until you have 7 more rows of stars. This 


finisheathe mat ready for the edge. 

wwoint of the edge is finished separately. Begin with 
be in s.c. of a star, turn, 12 s.c. in the loop of the 
five-ehin. $ ch., s. c. in the next star, 5 ch., turn, s. c. in last 


8. c., (ath, 6 8. c. in the loop, 5 ch., turn, and catch in the mid- 


It three times In all before proceeding with 


dle of the first scollop by a s. c., turn, 12 s. c. in the loop and 
6 more s. c. in the second loop, 8 ch., s. c. in the next star, 5 
ch., turn, and fasten back into previous s. c., turn, 6 s. c. in 
the loop, turn, 5 ch., catch in middle of previous scollop, turn, 
6 s. o. in the loop, 5 ch., turn, catch into middle of top scollop, 
turn, finish the scollops back to the star, there must 
be 12 s.c. in each loop. Repeat until the point is 5 
scollops deep, then continue the points around the 
mat. Run the ribbon in the row of tr. c. and tie in 
a small bow. 

These mats may be made as large as desired, making 
the points at the edges correspondingly deep. Sev- 
eral of them made of different sizes would be very 
pretty for either table or toilet mats. 


KNOT-STITCH LACE. 


Fievre No. 2.— First row.—Five ch., sl. st. in first, 
8 ch., 6 knot-loops. (To make a knot-loop: Draw 
out loop on hook one-fourth of an inch, catch, and 
draw thread through loop; put hook between loop 
and thread just drawn through, catch thread and 
draw through again; then catch thread and draw 
through the two loops on hook.) Turn. 

Second row.—Knot between 4th and 5th k. |. from 
hook. (To make a knot: Put hook under upper 
two threads of 4th loop, draw thread through ; then 
put hook under upper threads of 5th loop, thread 
through ; then draw thread through all three loops 
on hook; lastly 1 ch.) 2k. 1., knot at end of last k. 
]., working through the last of the 8-ch. in previous 
row, 1 shell (make a shell thus: 8 d. c. over 5 ch., 4 
ch., 1s. c. on last d.c., 8 d. c.) on loop of 5-ch., 5 
ch., turn. 

Third row.—Shell in shell, 1 ch. 1 k. 1. Knot 
under knot below, 1k. 1., 5 ch., knot under knet, 8 
ch., turn. 

Fourth row.—Thirteen d. o. over 5-ch., 2 ch., sl. 
st. under knot at end of 5 ch., 1 ch., 2 k. 1., knot 
in l-ch. in last row made after the shell, 1 ch., 
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FieukE No. 2.—Knor-Stitce Laos. 


shell, 1 ch., 1 d. o. under first ch. st. below, 5 ch., turn. 
Fifth row.—Shell, 1 ch., 1k. L, 1 knot; Ik, b, 5 d. c. under 
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first 5 of 13 d.c., *1 ch., 2 k.1]., 1 d.c. under same stitch as 
last d. c.. 4 d.c. on next 4 d.c.; repeat from * once; 1 ch., 1 
k. 1., knot, 1k. )., 5 ch., turn. 

Sizth row.—Sl. st. on last knot at end of last k.1., 1 ch., 1 
k.1., * 5 tr. c. under 5 d.c., keeping last loop of each tr. on 
hook ; then work off 2, then 3, then last 3, 1 ch., 1 k.1., 5 ch., 
sl. st. on last knot at beginning of 5-ch., 1 ch., 1k. 1, 1 knot, 2 
k. 1. with loop of 5-ch between, and repeat once from *: 5 tr. 
c. under 5 d. c. as before, 2k. 1. Finish as in 4th row. 

Seventh row.—One shell, 1 ch., 1k. 1., 1 knot, 1k. }.,1 ch., *3 
d. c., 3 ch., 3 d. c. over loop of 5-ch., 3 ch., and repeat 4 times 
from *; 2 ch., turn after last shell. 

Fighth row.—* Five groups of 2 d. c. with 2 ch. between, all 
under 8-ch. of each shell of previous row and under 3-ch. 
between shells of Jast row; work 1 ch., 1s. c., 1 ch.; repeat 
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4 times more from *; sl. st. in last d.c. below, 2 k. 1, and 
finish as 4th row. 

Ninth row.—One shell, 1 ch., 1k. 1, 1 knot, 2k. 1, 
under second 2-ch. ef shell, 1 ch., 8 k. 1; turn. 

Tenth row.—Like second. 

Eleventh row.—Like third. 

Twelfth row.—Like fourth. 

Thirteenth row.—Like fifth, but after last d. c., 1 ch., 1 k. 
knot in knot, 1k. 1, 1 8. ¢. on last 2-ch. of first shell, 1k. 
5 ch.; turn. 

Fourteenth row.—Like sixth. 

Fifteenth row.—Like seventh; at the end of row 2 ch. and 
fasten this row to last row with s. c. in second 2-ch. of second 
shell in last row. 

Sizteenth row.—Like eighth. 


1 8. ¢. 
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SIMPLE ENTERTAINING. 


That sucial intercourse warms the heart and is always worth 
while, has but to be tried to be proven true. If it is not good 
for man to be alone, neither is it for woman, who sees much less 
of the world, shut up at home as she is most of the time. She 
who never invites her friends to make merry with her misses the 
true oil that makes life’s wheels run smoothly. Entertaining 
confers an obligation that the gracious woman delights to 
reciprocate in kind. Invitations cannot continue to be ac- 
cepted if there is to be no return of hospitality. And yet it is 
but the favored few who are able to give elaborate entertain- 
ments. For such this article will have no value, professional 
caterers, musicians and entertainers being employed to manage 
both the material and spiritual feast. It is for the hostess who 
must superintend her own entertaining that help must be 
afforded. 


THE AFTERNOON TEA. 


The simplest and easiest form of entertainment is the after- 
noon tea and for this function the hostess sends out her visiting 
cards announcing the hours, usually from four to six o’clock, 
the words ‘‘From four to six’’ being written at the left-hand 
lower corner. During the Winter months Old Sol hides so 
early he cannot be depended upon to give the needed light for 
the rooms. At four o’clock artificial light is, of course, need- 
less, but the operation of lighting up later on while guests are 
arriving is not elegant, even when there are men servants at 
hand to attend to it. The hostess, therefore, shuts up her blinds, 
draws her curtains and lights her lamps ready for her guests. 
Pretty silk shades temper the light and at no place is there the 
strong glare that is so uncharitable to the feminine complexion. 
The hostess receives her guests in a simple, light-colored silk 
gown, with or without gloves, as she may elect. An attendant 
answers the door-bell, receives the cards of the callers and di- 
rects them to the reception room or parlor where the hostess is 
waiting to receive them. The table is set in the dining-room 
and the guests ultimately find their way thither and partake of 
the simple refreshments provided. The menu is usually about 
as follows: 


Sandwiches, Bread and Butter, 
Cakes, 
Chocolate 
Nuts. 


Tea, 
Candy, 


SANDWICHES.—The tea sandwich is an aristocratic affair, 
seldom made of meat, though minced chicken or turkey, or 
sardines beaten to a paste are sumetimes used for it. The bread 
is cut very thin and encloses a bit of lettuce spread with mayon- 
naise dressing, chopped olives, nasturtiums or watercress. An 
attractive sandwich is made from diminutive Vienna rolls split 
not quite through and layered with the vegetable filling, the 
green protruding slightly at each end. Butter is not used, the 
dressing taking its place. 

BREAD AND BUTTER.—The bread is thinly buttered on 
the loaf; then the slice is cut of about wafer thickness. This is 
dainty work and is never successful in clumsy hands. A second 
slice similarly prepared is pressed against the first, the buttered 
surfaces together. The crusts are then trimmed off and the 
whole is cut into finger lengths an inch wide, or into squares. 

CAKES.—These ure often purchased at the confectioners’ 


and consist of macaroons, thin cookies (plain and rolled)—in 
fact, any sweet individual cake that will not soil the gloves. Cut 
cakes are never seen on the tea-table nowadays. Cookies may 
be made from the following recipe, the dough being rolled to 
wafer thinness, cut into rounds not larger than a fifty-cent piece 
and baked in a quick oven: 


8 table-spoonfuls of sugar. 2 eggs. 
6 table-spoonfuls of melted butter. 4 tea-spoonfuls of baking powder. 
4 table-spoonfuls of milk. Flour to thicken. 

3 tea-spoonfuls of vanilla. 


Stir the butter and sugar together, add the beaten eggs, then 
the milk, then the baking powder, flavoring and flour, adding 
enough of the latter to make a dough. Flour the baking board, 
turn out and roll into a thin sheet, cut out, lay euch cookie in 
granulated sugar, and bake in a quick oven. When done, lay on 
soft paper to absorb any surplus oil 

CHOCOLATE.—For fifty gues’s, take 


5 quarts of milk. 1 


pound of sugar. 
34 pound of chocolate. 


1 cupful of boiling water. 


Melt the chocolate over hot water. Heat the milk to boiling. 
add the water to the chocolate, making a paste, then turn it into 
the hot milk. Add the sugar, boil for ten minutes and strain 
before serving. Add a tea-spoonful of whipped cream to the 
top of each cupful when serving. 

CANDY.—Strange as it may seem, candy always forms part 
of tea-table refreshments, simple peppermint, cinnamon or win- 
tergreen creams being most often served. Candy that will soil 
the gloves should not be chosen. Delightful home-made randy 
may be prepared from the following formula: 


2 cupfuls of granulated sugar. 
9 table-spoonfuls of water. 
16 drops of oil of peppermint or cinnamon. 


Boil the sugar and the water together until perfectly clear. 
Set in less heat to remain five minutes, then remove from the 
fire, add the flavoring and stir and beat until it is somewhat 
milky in color and begins to granulate. Drop by the tea- 
spoonful upon tins that are not buttered, making the flat discs 
as uniform in contour as possible and about the usual size of 
these candies. When cold, gently remove from the tins. 

NUTS.—Salted almonds and walnut meats afford a pleasing 
choice for the afternoon reception, two tiny dishes, one of each 
kind, being placed together at each end of the table. To salt 
almonds, take 


1 cupful of nuts (unshelied). 
1¢ tea-spoonful of butter. 
A dusting of salt. 


Pour boiling water upon the nuts, then immediately drain, 
place them in a coarse towel, rub off the skins, and dry thor- 
oughly. Spread the nuts on a pan, add the butter in small bits, 
place in a moderate oven and heat until of a pale yellow, siir- 
ring several times. Remove from the oven, dust with salt. lay 
on soft paper, and stir occasionally so that no suspicion of oij 
remains. 

THE TABLE.—The arrangement of the table is its especial} 
charm. The white cloth reaches well down both sides and ends, 
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and a center-piece of flowers that may be simple or elegant 
lends its beauty to the whole. On either side are tiny banquet 
lamps or candelabra, the latter often holding but a single candle, 
shades being used or not, as the hostess may see fit. The dishes 
are arranged in artistic groups, the tea service on one side, that 
for chocolate on the other. There are two plates of everything 
served, placed on opposite ends or sides of the table. An 
attendant is present to remove the cups and saucers as they are 
used, and a second maid keeps the table supplied with the 
dishes and refreshments. Two friends of the hostess pour the 
tea and chocolate and see that all who come to the dining-room 
are served. 


THE STAND-UP SUPPER. 


Evening entertaining is fraught with more or less terror for 
the hostess of moderate means, the demand for high-class and 
expensive artistes to entertain the guests being beyond the possi- 
bilities of any but the wealthy. There are, however, the simple 
dancing, card and conversation parties and the amatuer musi- 
cale—all very enjoyable and inexpensive. While this is nota 
day of small things, there is a reaction against elaborate suppers, 
and even those who might afford them will often offer the sim- 
plest of refreshments for their guests. 

The stand-up supper is a simple form of entertaining, not 
beyond the possibilities in any home moderately well equipped 
with table appointments, A room is set apart for the refresh- 
ments, which are placed on a long table. This rvom is made as 
attractive as possible with pretty lights and flowers. The table 
is covered with a cloth and on it are arranged such dishes and 
drinks as are to be served. There are piles of plates at con- 
venient intervals, also forks, spoons and glasses. Knives are 
not needed. About the room are placed a number of seats 
arranged in cosy groups, and if the room is large enough to 
admit of tiny tables, two or three of them may form part of the 
room’s furnishing. The gentlemen help the ladies of the party 
without waiting for the assistance of host or hostess. The 
refreshments are eaten standing or while walking about the 
room. Cosy corners are sought on stairs or in window seats, 
where a téte-’-téte may be enjoyed with a zest no whit the less 
keen because the menu is not elaborate. 

Three menus are here given for stand-up suppers, none of 
which is beyond the ability of the average hostess. 


MENU No. 1. 

Saimon Croqueites, Sauce Tartare. 
Bread and Butter. Cress Sandwiches. 
Ice Cream. Cakes. 

Coffee. 

Chocolate. 


MENU No. 2. 


Celery Salad. Bread and Butter. 
French Sandwiches. 
French Charlotte. 
Coffee. Chocolate. 


MENU No. 8. 


Lobster Salad. Bread and Butter. 
Cress Sandwiches. 
Lemon Jelly. : Cake. 
Coffee. 
Chocolate. 


Recipes for the less well known dishes are here given. 
SALMON CROQUETTES.—For fourteen small croquettes 
allow 


1 can of salmon. 2 eggs. 
4 table-spoonfuls of milk. 4 table-spoonfuls of melted butter. 
11g cupfuls of bread crumbs. Salt, pepper and a pinch of mace. 


Drain the fish, mash fine, add the beaten egg, the melted butter, 
the bread-crumbs and the milk in the order named; then beat 
until a soft paste is formed. Place a small spoonful in beaten 
egg. then lift from the egg and lay in cracker dust, shaping 
into dainty cylinders. Fry in deep fat until of a delicate brown, 
afterward draining on soft yellow paper. These may be made 


RECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE.—This pamphlet 
(already in its second edition) consists of a large collection of 
famous and favorite recitations, and also includes some novelties 
in the way of dialogues and monologues sure to meet general 


some time before they are needed and kept warm in the oven, 
laying paper over and under them to keep them dry and free 
from oil. 

SAUCE TARTARE.—For this sauce make a very thick 
mayonnaise dressing as follows: Place the yolks of two eggs in 
a deep plate and gradually add salad oil, beating all the time 
until as thick as soft butter, then thin to a cream with lemon 
juice or vinegar. Add more oil until again thick and again thin 
with lemon juice, continuing the beating. When a sufficient 
quantity has been made, add salt to season, set aside in a cold 
place, and if too thick when needed, carefully thin with the 
lemon juice until of the consistency of soft butter. Add two 
table-spoonfuls of finely-chopped cucumber pickles and serve 
on a dish set beside the croquettes. 

CRESS SANDWICHES.—For these the cress is cut rather 
coarse, then spread on the bread, with a covering of mayonnaise 
added. Directions for making thin, green sandwiches have 
already been given. 

CELERY SALAD.—The white parts of the celery alone are 
used. Freshen the vegetable in cold water until very crisp; 
then cut into quarter-inch pieces and add sufficient mayonnaise 
dressing to mass the whole together. Heap in a mound ona 
long platter, garnishing with clusters of capers. Cold chicken 
cut into dice may be added if desired, these making a more 
elaborate dish. 

FRENCH SANDWICHES.--For these delicate sandwiches 
fish, game, poultry or ordinary meat may be used. If using 
fish, free it from bones and skin; mince it fine and season with 
salt and pepper. To one pint of fish add two hard-boiled eggs 
chopped fine, two table-spoonfuls of capers and sufficient 
mayonnaise to moisten. Use thisas a filling for the sandwiches, 


buttering the bread very lightly and cutting them into rounds, 


squares or in finger shape. Add a sprinkling of finely-chopped 


‘cress to the top of each sandwich; rub the yolk of an egg 


through a coarse sieve and chop the white very fine. Add a 
sprinkling of the yolk to the cress on half the number of sand- 
wiches, adding the white to the other half. Then arrange them 
in groups of twos, one of each color, on the serving plates. Four 
plates of these sandwiches are none too many on the table and 
these may be replenished by the maid as needed. 

Crowding together large quantities of any eatable on the serving 
plates is vulgar and spoils all possibility of a dainty service. 
Tying sandwiches with ribbon is seldom done nowadays, such 
arrangement being too suggestive of handling. 

FRENCH CHARLOTTE.—This is made of 


lf box of gelatine. 1 cupful of granulated sugar. 
l4¢ cupful of water. 1 egg. 

1 cupful of milk. 1 table-spoonful of vanilla. 

1 pint of cream. 4 grated stale macaroons. 


Soak the gelatine in the water for an hour, then set it over 
boiling water to dissolve. Scald the milk, add the sugar, beat 
the egg uutil light and add the hot milk to the egg, stirring all 
the time, removing from the fire for this purpose. Add the 
gelatine and the vanilla and set aside to cool. Whip the cream, 
add the cooled custard, turn it into a mould that has been wet 
with cold water and set it away in acold place. When ready 
to serve, turn from the mould, and add the sprinkling of grated 
macaroons. ‘This is a most delicious dish. 

LOBSTER SALAD.—The canned lobster may be used for 
this dish; it must be opened at least two hours before using. 
Cut the fish small and mix it with sufficient mayonnaise dressing 
to thoroughly season it, then serve on a platter on a bed of 
lettuce. In the Winter, when lettuce is not always obtainable, 
the salad may be served without this green bed. 

LEMON JELLY.—The necessary ingredients are: 


1 box of gelatine. 2 cupfuls of sugar. 
1 pint of cold water. 4 lemons (juice). 
1 quart of boiling water. 


This will make two quarts of jelly, which will serve for fifteen 
guests. Soak the gelatine in the cold water for one hour, then 
add the boiling water and the sugar; stir until dissolved and 
when lukewarm add the juice of the lemons. Strain through a 
fine sieve into a mould and set in a cold place for twenty-four 
hours. BLAIR. 


approval, with suggestions regarding their delivery. It is an 
eminently satisfactory work from which to choose recitations 
for the parlor, school exhibitions, church entertainments, etc, 
Price, 1s. (by post, 1s. 2d.) or 25,cents per Copy. 
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CHILDREN AND THEIR WAYS." 


By MRS. ALICE MEYNELL No. 1-——-THE NAUGHTY CHILD. 


It is not possible to assign any period in a child’s development 
too early for the first manifestations of his character—of the 
very character that will make him, until the hour of death, 
what no other man ever was or will be. That concourse of 
characteristics—some of them visibly coherent, some so irrecon- 
cilable to thought that it seems as though nothing less infrangible 
and indestructible than the very boundaries of personality could 
possibly keep them in arbitrary unity, within the limits of a 
man—will be educated, but will never die. They appear in the 
cradle; no child whose life is measured by days was ever quite 
like anether, even though every child has the same movements, 
habits and customs, as kittens all play the same games, Under 
these ways of the race there lives, with all its individual temden- 
cies, a perfectly separate creature. And when a child dies there 
is the withering of a character that had been folded up for the 
express purpose of being unfolded. A poppy bud, with its petal 
packed into tight bundles by so hard and resolute a hand that 
the petals of the flower never afterwards lose the creases, is a 
type of the child. Nothing but the unfolding, which is as yet 
in the non-existing future, can explain the manner of the close 
folding of character. In both flower and child it looks much as 
though the process had been the reverse of what it was—as 
though a finished and open thing had been folded up into the 
bud —so plainly and certainly is the future implied, and the 
intention of compressing and folding close made manifest. 

Needless to say, with the other incidents of childish character, 
the crowd of impulses called naughtiness is perfectly percepti- 
ble—it would seem heartless to say how soon. The naughty 
child (who is often an angel of tenderness and charm, affectionate 
beyond the capacity of his fellows, and a very ascetic of peni- 
tence when the time comes) opens early his brief campaigns 
and raises the standard of revolt as soon as he is capable of the 
desperate joys of disobedience. Like the first man, the rexolute 
baby uses his first freedom to choose between good and evil and 
decides for a certain amount of evil without loss of time. 

But even the naughty child is an individual, and must not be 
treated in the mass. He is numerous indeed, but not general, 
and to describe him you must take the unit, with all his inci- 
dents and his organic qualities as they are. Take then, for 
instance, one naughty child in the reality of his life. He is but 
six years old, slender and masculine, and not wronged by long 
hair, curls or effeminate dress. His face is delicate and too 
often haggard with tears of penitence that Justice herself would 
be glad to spare him. Some beauty he has, and his meuth 
especially is so lovely as to seem not only angelic but itself a 
separate angel. He has absolutely no self-control and his pas- 
sions find him without defence. They come upon him in the 
midst of his usual brilliant gayety and cut short the frolic comedy 
of his fine spirits. Then for a wild hour he is the enemy of the 
laws. If you imprison him, you may hear his resounding voice 
as he takes a running kick at the door, shouting his justification 
in uncenquerable rage. ‘' I’m good now!” is made as emphatic 
as a shot by the blow of his heel upon the panel. But if the 
mement of forgiveness is deferred, in the hope of a more 
promising repentance, it is only too likely that he will betake 
himself to a hostile silence and use all the revenge yet known 
to his imagination. ‘‘ Darling mother, open the door!” cries 
his touching voice at last; but if the answer should be ‘‘I 
must leave you in a short time, for punishment,’ the storm sud- 
denly thunders again. ‘‘ There (crash! ) I have broken a plate, 
and I’m glad it is broken into such little pieces that you can’t 
mend it. I’m going to break the ’lectric light.’”> When things 
are at this pass there is one way, and only one, to bring the 
child to an overwhelming change of mind; but it is a way that 
would be cruel, used more than twice or thrice in his whole 
career of tempest and defiance. This is to let him see that his 
mother is troubled. ‘‘Oh, don’t cry! Oh, don’t be sad!” he 
roars, unable still to deal with his own passionate anger, 
which is still dealing with him. With his kicks of rage he sud- 
denly mingles a dance of apprehension lest his mother should 
have tears in her eyes. Even while he is still explicitly impeni- 
tent and defiant he tries to pull her round to the light that he 





* Mrs, Meynell, whose book ** The Children,” published last year, was remark- 
able for its sym etic insight, will contribate a series of six articles on ‘Chil- 
Gren and Their Ways “ to run through the preeent volume of Tor DaringaTor. 


may see her face. It is but a moment before the other passion 
of remorse comes to make havoc of the helpless child, and the 
first passion of anger is quelled outright. 

Only to a trivial eye is there nothing tragic in the sight 
of these great passions within the small frame, the small will, 
and, in a word, the small nature. When a large and sombre 
fate befalls a little nature, and the stage is too narrow for the 
action of a tragedy, the disproportion has sometimes madea 
mute and unexpressed history of actual life or sometimes a 
famous book; it is the manifest core of George Eliot’s story of 
Adam Bede, where the suffering of Hetty is, as it were, the eye 
of the storm. All is expressive around her, but she is hardly 
articulate; the book is full of words—preachings, speeches, 
daily talk, aphorisms, but a space of silence remains about her in 
the midst of the story. And the disproportion of passion—the 
inner disproportion—is at least as tragic as that disproportion of 
fate and action; it is less intelligible, and leads into the intrica- 
cies of nature which are more difficult than the turns of events. 

It seems, then, that this passionate play is acted within the 
narrow limits of a child’s nature far oftener than in those of an 
adult and finally formed nature. And this, evidently, because 
there is unequal force at work within a child, unequal growth 
and a jostling of powers and energies that are hurrying to their 
development and pressing for exercise and life. It is this help- 
less inequality—this untimeliness—that makes the guileless 
comedy mingling with the tragedies of a poor child’s day. He 
knows thus much—that life is troubled around him and that the 
fates are strong. He implicitly confesses ‘‘ the strong hours” of 
antique song. This same boy—the tempestuous child of passion 
and revolt — went out with quiet cheerfulness for a walk 
lately, saying as his cap was put on, ‘‘ Now, mother, you are 
going to have a little peace.” This way of accepting his own 
conditions is shared by a sister, a very little older, who, being of 
an equal and gentle temper, indisposed to violence of every kind 
and tender to all without disquiet, observes the boy’s brief 
frenzies as a citizen observes the climate. She knows the signs 
quite well and can at any time give the explanation of some 
particular outburst, but without any attempt to go in search of 
further or more original causes. Still less is she moved by the 
virtuous indignation that is the least charming of the ways of 
some little girls. Hue ne fait que constater. She does somewhat 
as Mr. Morley makes his hero do in regard to the clergy whom 
he will not denounce or deride: ‘I will explain them.’ Her 
equanimity has never been overset by the wildest of his moments, 
and she has witnessed them all. It is needless to say that she 
is not frightened by his drama, for Nature takes care that her 
young creatures shall not be injured by sympathies. 
encloses them in the innocent indifference that preserves their 
brains from the more harassing kinds of distress. Even the 
very frenzy of rage does not long dim or depress the boy. It is 
his repentance that makes him pale, and Nature here has been 
rather forced, perhaps—with no very good result. Often must 
a mother wish that she might for a few years govern her child 
(as far as he is governable) by the lowest motives—trivial pun- 
ishments and paltry rewards—rather than by any kind of appeal 
to his sensibilities. She would wish to keep the words ‘‘ right” 
and ‘‘ wrong’? away from his childish ears, but in this she is 
not seconded by her lieutenants. He himself is quite willing to 
close with her plans, in so far as he is able, and is reasonably 


interested in the results of her experiments. He wishes her 


attempts in his regard to have a fair chance. ‘‘ Let’s hope I'll 


be good all to-morrow,” he says with the peculiar cheerfulness — 


of his ordinary voice. ‘‘I do hope so, old man.”? ‘* Then I'll 


get my penny. Mother, I was only naughty once yesterday; if 1. 


have only one naughtiness to-morrow, will you give me a half 
penny?” ‘‘ No reward except for real goodness all day long.” 
‘* All right.” 

It is only too probable that this system (adopted only after 
the failure of other ways of reform) will be greatly disapproved 
as one of bribery. 
whether all kinds of reward might not equally be burlesqued by 


She — 


It may, however, be curiously inquired | 


that word, and whether any government, spiritual or civil, has_ 


ever even professed to deny rewards. Moreover, those who 


| 


would not give a child a penny for being good will not hesitate 


to fine him a penny for being naughty, or te punish him in some 
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equally direct and simple way; and rewards and punishments 
must stand or fall together. The more logical objection will be 
that goodness is ideally the normal condition, and that it should 
have, therefore, no explicit extraordinary result, whereas naughti- 
ness, being abnormal, should have a visible and unusual sequel. 
To this the rewarding mother may reply that it is not reasonable 
to take ‘“‘ goodness” in a little child of strong passions as the 
normal condition. The natural thing for him is to give full 
sway to impulses that are so violent as to overbear his powers. 

But, after all, the controversy returns to the point of prac- 
tice. What is the thought, or threat, or promise that will 
stimulate the weak will of the child, in the moment of rage and 
anger, to make a sufficient resistance? If the will were naturally 
as well developed as the passions, the stand would be soon 
made and soon successful; but as it is there must needs bea 
bracing by the suggestion of joy or fear. The will hus to be 
unnaturally stimulated and strengthened. Therefore, let the 
unnatural stimulus be of a mild and strong kind at once and 
mingled with the thought of distant pleasure. To meet the 
suffering of rage and frenzy by the suffering of fear is assuredly 
to make of the little unquiet mind a battle-place of feelings too 
hurtfully tragic. The penny is mild and strong at once, with its 
still distant but certain joys of purchase; the promise and hope 
break the mood of misery, and the will takes heart to resist 
and conquer. The reward has, in effect, been the best remedy 
for the child’s worst attacks. For the lesser naughtiness, in 
which he is more master of himself, a slight but authoritative 
menace does no harm. Nay, so useful is it that his mother, 
knowing herself to be not greatly feared, once tried to mimic 
the father’s voice with a menacing, ‘‘ What’s that noise?”” The 
child was persistently crying and roaring on an upper floor, in 
contumacy against his French nurse, when the baritone and 
threatening question was sent pealing up the stairs. The child 
was heard to pause and listen and then to say to his nurse, ‘‘ Ce 
nest pas Monsieur ; c'est Madame,” and then, without further loss 
of time, to resume the interrupted howling. 

Obviously, with a little creature of six years, there are two 
things mainly to be done—to keep the delicate brain from the 
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evil of the present excitement, especially the excitement of pain- 
ful feeling, and to break the habit of passion. Now that we 
know how certainly the special cells of the brain which are 
locally affected by pain and anger become hypertrophied by so 
much use, and all too ready for use in the future at the slightest 
stimulus, we can no longer slight the importance of habit. Any 
means, then, that can succeed in separating a little child from 
the habit of anger does fruitful work for him in the helpless 
time of his childhood. The work is not easy, but a little 
thought should make it easy for the elders to avoid the provoca- 
tion which they—who should ward off provocations—are apt to 
bring about by sheer carelessness. It would be a good thing for 
parents or teachers to hear this story of one of the most tragic 
scenes of a fairly docile childhood. A little girl of five was in 
the first stages of spelling, and was required by her father to 
spell ez, ex. She could not. She was asked what ¢ was, and, 
being apprised of the variation of sound, she read it correctly, 
and she was then asked what 2 was; this, too, she knew; then 
the patient father brought his questions to the usual climax by 
inquiring, ‘‘ Well, then, what does ¢-2 spell?’? The child could 
by no means understand how 2 alone and 2 with an ¢ before it 
should come to precisely the same thing. The fact that z was 
2 seemed to her the very reason why ez should be something 
more. Therefore, at every reiteration of the question she was 
dumb and the dumbness was to be punished. Her difficulty 
was quite beyond her own powers of explanatiorf, nor could she 
put it into words until years had passed and the cries and tears 
and imprisonment of that dreadful day were forgotten by all 
except herself. Frantic entreaties, firm repulses, struggles, 
rage, despair, a clinging to the Knees of the old and wise and 
the desolation of the key turned and solitude—this lurid mem- 
ory is one of those that haunt a solitary villa on the Eastern 
Riviera, standing above its oleander terraces and almond trees 
between the hills and the blue sea. It is only in childhood that 
our race knows such physical abandonment to sorrow and tears, 
and the stage with us must needs copy childhood if it would 
catch the note and action of a desperate creature. 
ALICE MEYNELL. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By E. C. VICK. 


[Mk VIOK WILL BE PLEASED TO ANSWER IN THIS DEPARTMENT ALL SPECIAL INQUIRIES CONCERNING FLOWER CULTURE, LETTERS TO HIM 
MAY BE SENT IN OARE OF THE EpiToR OF THE DELINEATOR. | 


THE PAPYRUS OR PAPER PLANT. 


On account of the publicity attending the recent discovery in 
Egypt of the manuscript which has proved to be the earliest 
record of the words spoken to man by Jesus Christ, great 
interest has been taken in the papyrus antiquorum or, more 
correctly, cyperus papyrus. Paper used for writing was first 
made by the Egyptians from papyrus. From its name our word 
paper was derived, and from the ancient process the present 
svstem of making paper has been perfected. The scrap of 
papyrus dug up in Egypt by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, of 
Oxford University, which has aroused such world-wide interest, 
is said by experts to have been written upon near the end of the 
second century, some 150 years previous to any other record in 
existence of the life of Christ, making it about 1,700 ‘years old. 

In its native country the papyrus grows from eight to ten feet 
high in sluggish streams, 8 portion of the stem being under 
water. The stem is soft and green, like that of our common 
rush, the interior containing a compact tissue or pith. The por- 
tion of the stem growing under water is more compact than.that 
growing above, hence it was chosen by the Egyptians for paper 
making. The pith was removed and the inner cuticle of the 
stalk was separated into thin laminz bya sharp point. The 
finest were those next to the pith, and the layers, of which there 
were about twenty, decreased in quality as they approached the 
outer integument, which was coarse and fit only for making 
cordage, mats, etc. These slips were laid side by side with the 
edges overlapping, and crosswise upon these were laid one or 
more similar layers until the sheet was sufficiently thick; then, 
after being watered and beaten with a wooden instrument. until 
amooth, it was pressed and dried in the sun. Pliny says the 
layers were rendered adhesive by wetting them with Nile water, 


to which he ascribes a glutinous quality, but their own sticky 
sap was sufficient to hold them together. The stems of the 
papyrus were also used for ornamenting the Egyptian temples 
and crowning the statues of the gods. 

In this country the papyrus grows toa height of about eight to 
ten feet, or about three feet when cultivated in pots; it requires 
good soil and plenty of water; withholding water causes a 
stunted growth. Cyperus alternifolius is commonly called ‘‘ paper 
plant,’”’ but there is a wide distinction between it and the true 
papyrus. The papyrus stems are dark-green, triangular, with- 
out joints, with the ‘‘umbrella’’ top of pendant leaves not 
unlike the cyperus alternifolius. The latter is smaller in every 
respect and its heads or umbels are coarser and lack the grace- 
ful drooping character of those of the papyrus, though it is much 
more hardy. The papyrus is useful as a decorative plant, both 
in pots and for tropical bedding. 


NOVELTIES. 


Of all the recent introductions the most important and satis- 
factory is the grand ‘‘ crimson rambler” rose. To those who 
have not seen this beautiful climber in bloom the descriptions in 
the catalogues seem exaggerated, but by those fortunate enough 
to have viewed a good specimen in bloom the impossibility of 
describing the plant in words can be understood. Its growth is 
rapid and branching, the foliage a rich, light green, and during 
the flowering season the plant is almost completely covered and 
hidden by flowers. Where a climber is desired, it is the perfec- 
tion of roses. It may be grown as a pillar rose, makes a good 
light hedge, and is excellent for hiding a wall or fence from 
view, but when used in any of these ways pruning must be re- 
sorted to. For a trellis it is unsurpassed and by keeping the 
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ranches pegged down is also good for low bedding, making at- 
tractive flat or raised beds in various shapes. 

Another novelty of value is the ‘‘Columbian” raspberry. 
‘Two specimen plants last year, given good cultivation and plenty 
of room and supported by a trellis, grew fully sixteen feet 
high, the branches reaching out over a space fifteen feet in 
<ircumference. They supplied a family of four with berries 
diuring the entire season. These plants are sold by dealers at a 
moderate price. The fruit is large and of fine flavor, though 
the color is somewhat dull. 

The ‘‘ Rathbun”’ blackberry is a strong-growing plant, very 
productive; with finely-flavored fruit having very small seeds. 
After a careful comparison with other berries I feel justified in 
pronouncing it superior to all, both for table use and canning. 

While on the subject of kitchen gardening, the ‘‘ charmer” 
pea may claim a word. It is so productive and of such fine, 
sweet flavor that all pea-lovers should give it atrial. Its season 

‘is just after that of the ‘‘ Little Gem,” and preceding the 

‘* Champion of England.” 

Returning to floral novelties, the branching asters are so beau- 

tiful and productive as to deserve to be classed with the 
chrysanthemums, though they flower much sooner. The flowers 
are large and the stems long. The Ray asters are also both 
handsome and odd, somewhat resembling large Japanese chrys- 
anthemums. Not the least of the splendid aster novelties are 
the single-flowering asters with pure brilliant colors, the flowers 
somewhat resembling the cosmos. 

' At an evening entertainment recently while conversing about 
flowers a lady remarked, ‘‘ I admire every flower save one and 
that one, the zinnia, I despise. It is so coarse and stiff; I con- 
sider it a rank weed. SBy-the-way (pointing to a vase of 
flowers) what beautiful and odd blossoms! What are they ? 
Zinnias ? Surely you do not mean it!’? The vase referred to 

‘contained the curled and crested varieties, with curled and 
twisted petals in odd and beautiful forms and the very small 
and double golden, scarlet and whité ‘‘ gem” varieties. These all 
make fine pot plants and are also excellent for bedding purposes. 

Caryopteris mastacanthus, called both blue spirgza and blue 
verbena, is a half-hardy perennial plant recently introduced from 
China, of very bushy growth, about two feet high, covered with 
rich lavender or sky-blue flowers from late Summer until cat 
down by frost. It is a valuable plant for bees and alsp makes a 
capital pot plant. 

Souvenir de Bonn, the aew abutilon with a silver-edged leaf, 
is the best variegated abutilon yet introduced and makes a 
handsome and effective decorative plant. The foliage is large, 
of a very deep green and each leaf is edged with a broad, shin- 
ang white margin. 


NOTES. 


Hot-beds should be started from the first to the middle of 
February ; full directions for making them will be found in THe 
DeginEaTor for January, 1897. 

The seedmen’s catalogues for this year are now ready. Begin 
early to make selections, studying how to secure the most 
suitable plants and seeds for the purpose desired and to get the 
est results for the money expended. 

Many valuable suggestions have been received from the 
weaders of this department. Nearly everyone interested in gar- 
dening is likely to meet with peculiar experiences or to have 
conveniences of his own contrivance that others would like to 
Know about. Ideas and suggestions from readers willing to 
give as well as receive information will be welcomed for use in 
this department. Photographs of attractive flower beds or 
grounds and specimen plants will also be appreciated. 


THE GRAND ALBUM.—The Jan- 
uary Number begins the third volume 
of this superb monthly magazine. It 
grows more and more attractive with 
each issue, new features being added 
which increase the value of the publi- 
cation to all its subscribers. With the 
March, June, September and Decem- 
ber numbers is given A HANDSOME 
LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE 29x30 
INCHES IN SIZE, illustrating in col- 
ors the latest Ladies’ Fashions. A 
PLATE OF JUVENILE FASHIONS 
AND A HANDSOME MILLINERY 
PLATE ACCOMPANY EACH IS- 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. M. S.—Sprouts or suckers of sanseveria may be allowed to re 
main, or removed and potted, will make good plants. Bouvardias 
delight in a moist atmosphere, good light and a temperature of 50° to 
65°, After the blooming season set the plants aside and give them 
but little water. In the Spring repot them in good, fresh, rich soil 
and cut back the tops; give them a warm place and a new growth will 
soon start. When the weather has become warm plunge the pots in 
the garden until Autumn. Achtmenes require a light, sandy soil, 
water sparingly when first planted and more frequently as the plants 
begin to grow. When about two inches high, repot in rich garden soil 
with which a liberal supply of sand has been mixed, giving plenty of 
water and all the light possible, syringing the plants with clear water. 
Liquid manure applied to the soil is beneficial. After flowering 
withhold water as the foliage decays. When the tops are dead they 
may be removed and the pots kept quite dry until the plants are to be 
started again. 

M. P.—Scrape off the scale insects from the palms and wash the 
foliage on both sides once or twice a week with kerosene emulsion. 
See answer to “J.W.” Apply a little plant fertilizer, sold by all 
florists, to the soil in the pot. 

L, A.—.A mpelopsis (Boston ivy) roots easily from cuttings having a 
good eye, taken in September or from the young, soft wood in the 
early Spring. 

Mrs. F. B.—Caladiums are particularly suited to a partially shaded 
place on the lawn. Loosen the soil deeply and for a good space 
around them; supply an abundance of water and plants with immense 
foliage will result. There are several varieties of ampelopsis. Early 
Spring, just as soon as the ground can be prepared, is the best time to 
sow a lawn. Use prepared lawn-grass seed obtained from some re- 
liable seedsman. 

J. W.—To kill the insects on the oleander, wash the leaves with 
kerosene emulsion. The formula was given in THE DELINEaTOR for 
August, 1897. 

Mrs. J. L. K.—The leaf sent is from the maranta masangeana. To 
destroy the lice on the fuchsia, spray the plant with ‘ tobacco tea,” 
wetting both sides of the leaves. 

Mrs. W. W.—Your fern should have been plunged in a shady place 


in the garden Jast Summer. Spray the foliage with kerosene emulsion. 


See answer to “J.W.” 

Leoxora.—If you will send your address, the questions will be 
answered by mail, as they are too numerous and not of sufficient 
general interest to be given space here. Plant sweet peas, sweet 
alyssum and pansies in the Spring. Consult the advertising pages of 
THE DELINEATOR for addresses of seedsmen. | 

REGULAR SUBSCRIBER.—Water in which alum has been dissolved 
used in watering the pink hydrangeas will cause them to turn blue. 
Iron filings mixed with the soil will produce the same effect. 

ALICE May.—The soil best suited for pine-apples is light, fibrous 
loam—good, sandy, garden soil or even clear sand. Do not use any 
decayed material for fertilizer. Pine-apples never succeed in soil that 
becomes hard or sour from being over wet. Give the plant the light- 
est possible position in the Winter; in Summer it will do well either 
in full sunlight or in a partially shaded position. Plenty of water is 
needed, but care must be taken to wet the ball of earth only and not 
the foliage, the latter method retaining the water at the base of the 
leaves, causing the crown to rotand kill the plant. In Winter water 
sparingly and allow the plant to rest. It can be kept well in a living 
room where the temperature does not fall below 60° to 65°. 

Mrs. T. T. H.—Iris is hardy. Do not take it upin the Autumn 
Gladiolus bulbs must be taken up before the ground freezes. Caladiums 
may be kept growing in pots or the bulbs may be dried and kept: 
in the cellar. Make cuttings of coleus in the Autumn and keep tie 
old plants in pots without forcing them in Winter. 

J. R. W. AND OTHERS.—For au amateur’s greenhouse hot water is 
the most satisfactory heat, being easiest to control. While there is 
any fire in the furnace, its heat will be distributed through the 
greenhouse, while with steam there is no heat until the water reaches 
the boiling point. See THE DELINEATOR for September, 1897. 


SUE. Every Number includes a series of artistic Single Plates 
illustrating in Colors and Tints the Latest Modes in Costuming, 
Millinery, etc., with the necessary descriptive matter, and oric- 
inal articles in English, Spanish and German. These Sincle 
Plates may be taken from the book and framed or otherwise 
displayed in show windows or on sales-counters. The Pub- 
lication is indispensable to Dressmakers and Milliners, Mantle 
Makers and Window Dressers. The Subscription price is 12s. 
or $2 a vear. Single copies, 1s. (by post, Is. 3d.) or 25 cents. 
SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 





THE DELSARTE SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
—This work, by Mrs. Eleanor Georgen, is a reliable text-book. 
indispensable in every schoo] and home where physical training 
is taught. Price, 4s. or 81.00 per copy. 
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THE ART OF NETTING.—No. 66. 
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DRAWN-WORK. 


FINGER-BOWL DOILEYS. COTTONS OR THREADS SUITABLE FOR DRAWN-WORK 


Figures Nos. 1 anp 2.—These handsome doileys belong to They may be white or colored, as the taste and requirements 
the set mentioned in Toe Druingator for December, 1897, may decide, but white is most generally used. Linen thread, 
and are as dainty as those illustrated in that issue. Fine linen white and colored, is used a great deal upon linen, as is also 
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Fieurs No. 1. 


lawn is the material used 
for the foundation. 

In figure No. 1 the cen- 
ter is worked out in the 
fine effect that resembles 
net. In our book on 
Drawn-Work, mentioned 
below, a number of de- 
signs may be seen which 
will assist the worker in 
obtaining the effect here 


illustrated, though the . 


designs will not be iden- 
tical. 


PLATE DOILY. 


Figure No. 3.— This 
engraving shows another 
very handsome plate 
doily—also one of the set 
mentioned in Tue DELIN- 
EATOR above referred to. 
The linen is heavier than 
that used for finger-bow] 
doileys. The design is 
very effective and is eas- 
ily copied by anyone ac- 
customed to drawn-work. 
The amateur who is 
anxious to become an ex- 
pert maker of drawn- 
work of all varieties, from 
heavy to fine, will find 
our pamphlet on Drawn- 


Work, price 2s.or 50 cents, of great assistance to her in mastering 
the art quickly and enabling her to copy designs without difficulty. 
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Ficurs No. 2. 


colored cotton; but cro- 
chet cotton in numbers 
from 8 to 20 generally 
produces the most satis- 
factory effect. Occasion-— 
ally, for some fancy ar- 
ticle, silk is used upon 
linen, with good effect. 
It is known as ‘‘ wash 
embroidery silk’? and 
comes in all the brilliant 
and delicate hues of the 
other silks. In hemstitch- 
ing the threads should be 
80 fine that when the work 
is completed the stitches 
will be almost invisible. 
This is particularly desir- 
able when the article is & 
handkerchief or a toilet- 
cushion cover. both of 
which are usually made of 
linen lawn of the sheerest 
quality and often of mull. 


TO PRESS DRAWN- 
WORK. 


Lay the work, face or 
right side down, upon 
the table which should be 
covered with several 
thicknesses of clean, soft 
muslin. Wet a cloth in 
borax water, wring it out. 


lay it over the work and press with a hot iron; this will give 4 
clear fresh look to the work and sufficiently stiffen the linen. 
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CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 


By MRS. EDWARD LENOX. 


In planning a children’s party, particularly one given during 
the holiday season, the hostess makes a mistake who attempts 
anything elaborate. Parties that demand a fancy dress for each 
guest involve much labor and often considerable expense to the 
mothers of those invited and, except for the children of the 
rich, are not likely to be a success. A simple gathering with 
jolly games is much more likely to be enjoyed by all concerned. 

To make such a party a pleasure long to be remembered, it 
must savor of a grown-up affair and be not a whit less dignified 
in the matter of its invitations and the reception given its guests. 
To afford ample time to get ready, as well as to enjoy the 
event in prospect, the invitations should be sent out at least a 
week or ten days in advance. If the party is to celebrate the 
birthday of a young hostess, the invitation may read: 


Marion Brown 
requests the pleasure of 
Harold Lee's 
company on Saturday afternoon, January ninth, 
from four until seven o'clock. 
2020 Walnut Street. 


Birthday. 
1887—1898. 
For the wee child the invitation may read: 
My mama wants to know ff your mama will let 


you come to my birthday party on Saturday afternoon, 
January ninth, from four until sia o'clock. 
Eula Brown. 


2020 Walnut Street. 
1898 —1898. 


For a party not of birthday origin, the invitation reads quite 
like those for older guests : 

Miss Carolyn White 

requests the pleasure of 

Miss Florence Smith's 

company on Saturday evening, January ninth, 
from eight wntil ten o'clock. 

2020 Walnut Street. 


For children’s parties where a child is not the nominal host or 
hostess, the young guests being a Sunday school class, or a 


choir of boys, for instance, the visiting card of the hostess-- 


ruffices, as: . 
Mrs. Edward Brown. 
Choir Party (or 


Sunday School Party) 
January ninth, from 7 to 10 o'clock. 


The gracious hostess who entertains her own friends with 
ase and is ever fertile in plans for their enjoyment often frankly 
-onfesses a loss of ccurage when her first children’s party is 
mminent. As a fact, however, children are much easier to 
ntertain than are grown people, as the writer, who for many 
uccessive years has given a holiday party to some twenty boys, 
an testify. Children enter with zest and heartiness into any 
Mans for their enjoyment, and games well planned beforehand, 
vith a competent leader to take charge of them, always “ go.” 

the guests are either all boys or all girls, they are not as 
lifficult to entertain as when the sexes are mingled. Girls are 
onscious before boys of their own age, while boys are shy and 
jaite alow to enter into the games proposed when girls are of 
heir number. To be forewarned is, however, to be forearmed, 
nd the clever hostess will see from the first that her guests do 
Ot separate, the boys in one room, the girls in another. If this 
appens, disaster iq likely to follow, as the amalgamation of these 
hy forces becomes thereafter a long and difficult process. 

To make the party successful, the good things to eat must be 
oth plentiful and decorative. Children not only care much for 
he supper, but often innocently ask what is to be provided, 


2020 Walnut Street. 


rankly expressing the hope that there will be ice cream and.. 


ake—the one requisite in their eyes to every well-managed 
arty. If the gathering is a birthday celebration, much that is 
ecorative is possible with smail effort. The birthday cake is 
ot at all comme il faut unless decorated with the requisite num- 
er of candles—one for each guest. For this use the candles 
re slender, colored-wax affairs about three inches tall; they are 


set in small tin holders having sharp pointed bottoms. These 
points are inserted in the cake, the candles thus being made to 
stand erect. When there are too many candles to place on the 
cake, a ring of pasteboard is cut and covered with white paper, 
its inside diameter being just that of the cake, about the base of 
which it is placed fora border. In this the candle holders are 
fixed. The candles are lighted and allowed to burn during the 
eating of the refreshments, each child blowing out one of the 
lights just before cutting the cake, which is passed around last 
of all. 

The clever hostess recognizes the charm inherent in favors, 
whether her guests be old or young, the latter especially being 
made happy if there are any games that yield prizes to the 
victors. The latest thing in birthday favors for bestowal by 
@ small hostess are tiny Mother Goose figures on the birthday 
cake. ‘ Mistress Mary’ takes the shape of a petite lady doll 
who has a ‘‘ quite contrary ’’ face and is surrounded by ‘‘silver 
bells and cockle shells and little maids all in a row,’’ there being 
quite enough of the bells and shells to give one to each guest as 
a souvenir. The ‘‘Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe” forms a 
most attractive decoration for the top of the cake. A candy 
shoe contains her children, three-inch china dolls dressed in 
tarlatan slips tied about the waist with gay ribbon. The ‘‘old 
woman” herself, who stands threateningly outside her unusual 
abode, a stick in her-hand, may be given to the smallest guest, 
while her children are distributed to the rest of the company 
before the cake is cut. 

The menu for such a party need not be elaborate to insure its 
enjoyment. Ice cream and cake is quite enough to make all 
perfectly happy, but if more is desired, sandwiches and cocoa 
may be added. When the ice cream is moulded in the shape of 
flowers or animals, there is an added delight and elegance. 

Placing the company at a set table is not necessary, except 
when the guests are very small and accidents are expected. 
When, however, the table is set it should be made as attractive 
as possible and may really be most decorative. A very pretty 
adjunct is a center-piece made up of as many small bouquets as 
there are guests. They are massed together and each is tied 
with ribbon of a different color, the ends of which reach to the 
guest’s place, thus giving the table a very gay appearance. At 
the end of the repast the children pull the ribbons and each one 
gets a bouquet to carry home. 

Still another method of bestowing favors, and one that also adds 
color aud daintiness to the feast, is to place at each plate a small 
fancy basket tied with ribbon and filled with plain candy. 

It is also 8 pretty idea to make the youthful guests gay with 


‘the pretty caps, aprons, etc., that are found in bonbons, distribu- 


ting these candies just before the refreshments are served. A 
happy way to distribute these bonbons is by a game called 
‘‘The Sugar Plum Bag.” In a paper sack the bonbons are 
placed, with any other candies that may be desired to make up 
a goodly quantity; the sack is then suspended in a doorway, 
not too high for the smallest guest to reach it with a wand. 
The game is to break the bag so that the contents fall to the 
floor, when there is a general scramble for the sweets. This may 
be accomplished in two ways: Each child is given a wand and, 
forming in line, all march past the bag to lively music. The line 
of march is so planned that the procession repeatedly passes the 
bag, each child striking at it once in passing. The bag should 
be made of strong paper, able to resist the blows for some time. 
At last a successful blow tears it open, and all scramble for 
the goodies it contains. Still another and even more enjoy- 
able way to break the bag, is to blindfold one of the guests, 
turn him around three times and then tell him to take three 
steps and strike. Usually the strike is made in the air; then 
another one tries his skill. The successful one is given the 
largest candy in the bag—and a bonbon that may be pulled is 
allowed each one for the prize it contains, to be worn during 
the rest of the evening. 

The entertainment should be well thought out beforehand. 
There should be some games played for prizes, but it is not wise 
to have too many such games. Games that require mental 
effort are not likely to be successful, as children are quickly 
bored and lose interest. 

Where very little people are to be entertained, simple games, 
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like ‘* going to Jerusalew,’’ ‘roll the platter”? or ‘‘ parlor blind 
man”? are always enjoyable. The last-named is a new game, 
played as follows: The leader is blindfolded, while the other 
children stand or sit about the room. The manager of the game 
has told each child what animal he is to represent for the time 
being, and when he is touched by the blinded child he must 
imitate tbe noise made by that particular animal, repeating this 
three times if requested. From the noise thus made the blind 
man must guess the performer’s name. If successful, the 
child named takes the place of the blindfolded one, and so the 
game goes on. For instance, the child mews like a cat, barks 
like a dog, hisses like a goose, etc. 

Progressive games are always successful and will usually take 
up an entire evening. The games are laid on different tables so 
that at least four guests may play at each. The games may be 
‘‘angling,’’ ‘‘ Jack-straws,’”’ ‘‘ tiddlewinks,” “ring-a-pig,’’ etc., 
and all the guests should play at once. The head table governs 
the time allowed for the playing; when the game at this table is 
finished by one side winning. a bell is rung, and those who have 
won at their respective tables, or those nearest finishing, ad- 
vance one table. Some decoration of the successful player, to 
show how many tables he or she has finished, may take the 
form of tiny bells sewed to two-inch lengths of ribbon and 
pinned to the coat or dress—indicating the score won—or card- 
board squares upon which colored stars are pasted may be used. 
The player who first finisbes the round of the tables gets the 
first prize, while the one making the least advance gets the 
booby prize. 

A spider party has for its leading feature quite an elaborate 
game. Each child is given one end of a twine string, the strings 
being of different colors as far as possible. and requested to find 
the other end of the string to which a present is attached. 
Some of the strands are very long, while others are compara- 
tively short. The hostess has wound the strings in and out, up- 
staira and down-stairs and in my lady’s chamber, while the 
prizes are snuggled away in nooks, under chairs, behind pic- 
tures, etc. The different strands are crossed and interwoven, 
the hunters winding them into balls as their search proceeds. 
The strings usually start in the entrance hall, when it is at all 
spacious, and from there they ramify all over the rooms given up 
to the guests. 

‘‘Hunts’’ are always fascinating to young people. The hunt 
may be for peanuts cleverly hidden away or for packages to 
which are attached strips of paper, equally well concealed from 
view. For the latter hunt, strips of paper containing dif- 
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ferent numbers are placed in a bowl and each guest draws a 
slip. Inexpensive gifts made into packages are hidden about 
the rooms in places hard to find, a number being attached to 
each prize. When a package is found, if its number does not 
correspond to the number held by the hunter, it is not touched, 
nor are its whereabouts divulged. All the prizes are opened 
together after the last one is found. 

Where peanuts are hunted for the game is even more attrac- 
tive. A hundred or more nuts are required; some of them are 
rolled separately in violet-colored tissue paper, while yellow 
tissue paper is twisted about bunches of three or four together. 
These bundles of nuts are well hidden and when ready for the 
hunt each hunter is given a silk bag wherein to place his game. 
The one who first fills his bag wins the first prize; the one who 
has the most violet-covered nuts gets the second prize, and 
upon the one securing the most yellow-covered nuts is bestowed 
the booby prize. For the old-time ‘‘donkey party ’’ there are 
many variations. One recently seen was played with a cleverly | 
drawn bicycle and rider, the latter detached and pinned to — 
position on his wheel, the player being blindfolded. Stil 
another amusing arrangement has a colored drawing of a clown, © 
his long, peaked hat being pinned to place by the players. Yet 
a third is called ‘‘ hearts.” A large heart made of red flannel is 
pinned upon a sheet hung from a door. In the center of the — 
heart a small circle of white is sewed. Arrows of white cloth | 
with pins placed in them are distributed, one to each guest, each — 
arrow bearing a number corresponding to a list recording the 
names and numbers of the guests. Each in turn is blindfolded 
and given an opportunity to pin his arrow to the center of the 
heart. This is rather an improvement upon all of this class of 
games, as it is played quickly, the arrows all remaining pinned 
to place. and the outcome being speedily determined. Any game 
that drags is not enjoyable, and most such games do drag. 

Children’s parties are fruitful of much good when well map- 
aged, for such gatherings will early accustom the small man 
or woman to the fittle formalities and courtesies which give 
ease and grace of manner later on. There should not be any 
laxity of graciousness on the part of the host or hostess, the 
wise mother seeing to it that each of the guests as they arrive 
shall receive the conventional welcome. Then, too, when the 
good-byes are to be said the party giver should be conveniently 
at hand to receive the hearty ‘‘I’ve had a lovely time’? that 
seems to be the invariable expression of small guests. Years 
after sucb gatherings they will remain bright spots in the mem- 
ories of your boy and mine. 


Less and less are the 
books published for the 
holiday season the 
uselessly ornate pro- 
ductions that prevailed 
with hardly an excep- 
tion only a few years 
ago. Artistic they 
were, but very unsat- 
isfactory ; for after the 
first pleasure given to 
the eye they were most 
frequently shelved and 
forgotten. The books of to-day have an enduring value by rea- 
son of .their literary qualities alone, and the artists’ work sup- 
plementing these qualities only makes them more desirable as 
objects of presentation. 

Maria Hornor Lansdale’s admirable translation from the thir- 
teenth Italian edition of Aforocco, Its People and Places, by 
EKdmondo de Amicis, just issued in two tine volumes by Henry 
T. Coates and Company, Philadelphia, has the twin qualifica- 
tions of a perfect book of travel—an unhackneyed ficld. of 
observation and an impressionable observer who knows how to 
record what he sees in the most picturesque and graphic way. 
Signor de Amicis, as a representative of the press, accompanied 
the expedition of the Italian chargé @’affaires from Tangier to 
Fez bearing the presents and greeting of Victor Emmanuel to the 
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youthful Sultan, Mulai el] Hassan, who had just ascended the 
throne (1873). It was the first time the flag of United Italy had 
been carried into the interior of Morocco, and its bearers were 
received with extraordinary honors. The author’s description 
of the predecessor of Abdul Azziz gives a good idea of his vivid 
style: 


This Sultan, whom our imaginations had pictured under the guise of 
a cruel and savage despot, was the handsomest, most attractive young 
man who ever won an odalisque’s heart. He was tall, active, with 
large soft eyes, a tine aquiline nose, dark, oval face and short black 
beard, His expression was at once noble and melancholy. A white 
hatk enveloped him from head to foot, the peaked hood being drawn 
over his turban, and his bare feet were thrust into yellow slippers. 
The large and entirely white horse he rode had green housings and 
the stirrups were of gold. Two Moors kept the flies from his feet with 
trembling hands; another brushed from time to time the hem of his 
cloak, as though to purify it from contact with the very air; a third. 
with a gesture of religious awe, stroked the horse’s back; while he 
who held the parasol over his head stood with eyes bent on the 
ground, immovable as a statue, almost as though he were dismayed br 
the magnitude of his office. All the surroundings bore witness to ti> 
‘enormous power, the immense distance that separated this man from 
every one else, to the absolute submission, fanatical devotion and pas- 
sionate savage love that seems to ask no more than to give proof of 
itself with blood. He appeared not so much a monarch as a god. 


- Numerous photogravures of pictures taken during the expedi- 
tion and a map of Morocco stpplement_a work calculated to 
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give a lively and graphic impression of a country as strange and 
almost as little known as though it were in the heart of the Dark 
Continent instead of that part of it lying nearest Europe. 

‘‘There was a period in her history,” writes Charles Yriarte in 
the preface to his Florence, ‘‘ when everything that her artists 
touched turned to gold.” It is to an exposition of this period, 
from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century inclusive, and in 
particular of the men who made it great—Dante, Giotto, the 
Medici, Brunelleschi, Donatello, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael 
Angelo, Savonarola, Galileo— that the author dedicates his book. 
Beginning with a brief history of the city, with its struggles be- 
tween Guelphs and Ghibellines, he devotes a special chapter to 
the Medici, those merchant princes in whom the genius of 
Florence was incarnate, and then passes to sketches of other 
illustrious Florentines. Indeed, the work is largely biographical 
throughout, special prominence being given those gifted human- 
ists who shed such radiance upon the Tuscan name in the 
Fifteenth Century. The second half of the book is made up of 
chapters on Etruscan art and Florentine architecture, sculpture 
and painting. The author has not failed in his avowed purpose 
to impart to his reacers something of the enthusiasm, the 
respectful admiration and the profound tenderness which he 
feels for Italy, ‘‘ the divine mother of us all” and for that City 
of Flowers towards which all turn who would study the origin 
of the Renaissance of literature and art in the modern world. 
Many handsome photogravures of portraits, paintings, sculpture 
and architecture and a colored map of the city add to the value 
of this admirable compend.—[Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates 
and Company. ] 

‘¢ There are two species of husbands difficult to live with,’’ 
writes the author of Zhe Love Affairs of Some Famous Men, ‘‘the 
genius and the fool. Perhaps the chances of happiness are 
greater with the fool !’’ Which is quite in the spirit of this clever 
writer’s first book, How to be Happy Though Married. But the 
quasi-consolation this dictum may afford that large proportion of 
the population included in Carlyle’s sweeping ‘‘ mostly fools’? is 
hardly borne out by the body of the book, wherein it appears 
that in their love affairs famous people endure much the same 
vicissitudes of good and evil fortune meted out to the rest of 
humanity. For instance, the author seems to think poets par- 
ticularly unreliable in double harness, citing Shakspere, Milton, 
Dante and Byron as husbands who didn’t amount to much, and 
yet he includes among matrimonial paragons Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, the Brownings, Moore, Hood, Heine, Southey, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Whittier and many more. The vast amount of 
compacted information on the given subject is carefully classi- 
fied, chapters being devoted to the love affairs of the poets as 
aforesaid, of prose writers, painters, musicians, actors, divines, 
lawyers, doctors, soldiers—‘* Arms and the Woman,’’—-sailors, 
scientists, politicians, to Dr. Johnson and the ladies, to Johnson 
and Boswell as husbands, to the Carlyles at home, to the hen- 
pecked and to notabilities who never married. The author’s 
satirical bent crops out everywhere. He enjoys telling us that 
Coleridge thought the ideal union would be that between a deaf 
man and a blind woman; that Byron’s valet is reported to have 
said: ‘‘Any woman could manage my lord except my lady ”’; 
that Theodore Hook, advised to settle and take a wife, asked, 
‘Whose wife ?”’; that when Pitt declared himself married to his 
country his opponents retorted that the country had made a bad 
match; that Hume was refused by a woman whose friends 
shortly brought him news she had changed her mind. ‘So have 
I,” replied the historian, ‘‘So have I.” One of the best things 
in the book is its dedication: ‘‘ I am not a famous or even an 
infamous man, but I have had a love affair with my only wife, 
in sunshine and showers, from the day when I first saw her 
twenty-eight years ago, and, therefore, to her I dedicate this 
book.”—[New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. J 

Elbert Hubbari’s Little Journeys to the homes of famous 
people bid fair to finally make Elbert Hubbard himself famous. 
The third series, that for 1897, Little Journeys to The Homes of 
Famous Women, is now issued in a bound volume. Its subjects 
are: Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Madame Guyon, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, Charlotte Bronté, Christina Rosetti, Rosa Bonheur, 
Madame de Staél, Elizabeth Fry, Mary Lamb, Jane Austen, 
Empress Josephine and Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. Each 
essay has a portrait frontispiece, and each illustrates the author’s 
chameleon gift of varying his style according to that upon 
which it is fixed. He ranges all the way from sublime to flip- 
pant, but his flippancy does not offend because it exploits not 
its author but his theme.—[New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.] 

To be at once a poet, a wit and a philosopher is not given to 
many who write, but it is only doing Sam Walter Foss simple 
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justice to say that he may write ‘‘patent pending” over against. 
all of these widely divergent honors, Did space allow, it would 
be a pleasant task to quote from his latest collection of cleverly 
rhymed maxims, gibes and unforced bits of tender sentiment, 
Dreams in Homespun, just issued by Lee and Shepard, speci- 
mens showing his gifts in all these directions. 

The Growth of the French Nation, by George Burton Adams, 
Professor of History in Yale University, is one of the books re- 
quired by the Council of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. In undertaking to compress within the limits of a handy 
little volume of 350 pages, judiciously illustrated and provided 
with the necessary maps, the essential facts regarding the devel- 
opment during a period of some two thousand years of one of 
the foremost nations of the earth, Prof. Adams has set for him- 
self a herculean task, but he has performed it like a Hercules. 
He has confined himeelf as near as possible to the line marked! 
out by the title of his book, resisting the temptation to include- 
facts which, however interesting in themselves, do not bear 
upon the national growth. To give the philosophy of French 
history rather than a catalogue of its events, to afford the stu-. 
dent—especially the youthful student—a frame-work for subse- 
quent filling-in, has been the noble endeavor to which he has: 
brought a singularly sane and well balanced judgment regarding 
the significance of marked events—particularly the Revolution 
—and a style that in its polished and graceful periods reflects 
the scholariy and dispassionate attitude preserved throughout. 
The work is itself the best possible disproof of the author’s. 
statement in its preface: ‘‘ There is no thoroughly good book as. 
yet, either in English or in French, which covers the whole his- 
tory of France.’-—[New York: The Macmillan Company. ] 

Purveyors of drawing-room theatricals usually find them- ’ 
selves in the dilemma of cither having to present plays intended for 
the professional stage or of accepting one of the mushy and spine- 
less dialogues, without either dramatic or literary merit, profess- 
edly prepared for their use. Especially to minister to the’ 
necessities of bright and refined amateur Thespians, Sir Walter’ 
Besant and Walter H. Pollock have prepared the eight clever 
and effective little comedies and dramas now published’ 
by the Frederic A. Stokes Company, under title of The: 
Charm and Other Drawing-Room Plays. None of these pieces. 
calls for a large stage, a crowd of personages or any but the 
simplest scenery, while all but one are quiet in tone and free: 
from over-much movement. Most of them may be classed a+ 
‘costume’? plays, only two belonging perforce to the present 
Several songs are introduced and there are opportunities. 
for others. ‘I'he dialogue is pointed and telling throughout, with. 
the literary flavor to be expected from the pens of its famous: 
authors, while the numerous illustrations by Chris Hammond 
and A. Jule Goodman aftord useful suggestions as to the cos- 
tuming, and the grouping and pantomime of significant scenes. 

In the true spirit of de la Motte Fouque’s symbolic romance. 
Undine, are the decorative illustrations drawn for the new 
edition of this world-famous prose poem by Rosie M. M. Pit- 
man. The artist’s gifts of symbolic interpretation exquisitely 
supplement this seemingly simple and straightforward story of 
the water-nymph who gained a soul by her marriage with Sir 
Huldbrand only to experience the bitterness and disappoint- 
ment of the human destiny she had braved for love's sake. 
The artist's best work is that which is most purely symbolical 
and decorative, and she is least happy when most literal. Hence 
her quaint explanatory notes accompanying the list of illustra- 
tions are by no means superfluous. anew York: The Mac- 
millan Company. ] 

Clifton Johnson edits a new edition of The District Schoos as 
it Was, by Rev. Warren Barton, first published in 1833, illus- 
trating it with cuts from old spellers and other school-books of 
the period. The text gives a picture, sometimes amusing and 
again pathetic, of primary education in New England in its most 
primitive form, while Mr. Johnson's fac-simile reproductions of 
pictures from the old spelling books are screamingly funny. 
‘‘ Both pictures and text,’’ he very truly says in his introduction, 
‘have an unconscious humor that would put a professional wit to. 
shame. No one by forethought could make more quaint distor: 
tions of fact and human nature. It gives the same feeling as if 
we were looking out on the world through the flaws of an oli. 
time window-pane.”—[Boston: Lee and Shepard. } 

Half a dozen capital short stories, mostly well known, are 
issued in uniform style, having neat but inexpensive muslin 
bindings, by Lee and Shepard under title of the ‘* Hearthstone: 
Series.” The list includes: A Question of Damages, by J. T. 
Trowbridge; The Campion Diamonds, Sophie;May ; Getting an 
pare ‘Oliver Optic;”” ag Story(of a\Boom> Town, Ellen J. 
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Cooley; Hailed from Two Lands, Everett T. Tomlinson, and J. 
T. Trowbridge’s ludicrous Man Who Stole a Meeting House. 

Next to a gift of the blossoms depicted, the volume of delight- 
ful floral studies, Fac-Similes of Water Colors, by Paul de 
Longpré, should form a welcome remembrance to any lover of 
flowers on Christmas or New Year’s morning. The artist’s inti- 
mate insight into the characteristics of each flower is well 
brought out by his careful drawing and brilliant but faithful 
color. There are studies of iris, carnations, wistaria, apple 
blossoms, magnolia, sweet peas, lilacs, Narcissus, heliotrope, 
morning glories, purple clematis, nasturtiums and several chrys- 
anthemums. Superfine paper and presswork and a dainty purple- 
and-violet binding combine to render this a chef d@auvre of gift- 
book making.—[New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. ] 

The variety of illuminated cards and ribbon-hinged holiday 
booklets in neat envelopes issued by the Taber-Prang Art Com- 
pany (late L. Prang & Co.), of Boston, is this season quite up to 
the high average of quality hitherto maintained by this famous 
and distinctively American firm. It includes The Regn of the 
Roses, by Bessie Gray; Violet Time, by Katherine L. Connor; 
Forget-Me-Not, an old legend neatly done into verse by Bessie 
Gray; Flower Butterflies, by Bessie Gray. The Christmas cards 
include a large and handsome picture of the yellow, purple and 
white peace flag adopted by the Universal Peace Union in con- 
vention assembled at Mystic, Conn., August 25-28, 1897, with 
the motto of the society: Pro concordia labor (I work for peace). 

The new publishing house of Doubleday and McClure Tom- 
pany, New York, sets out upon its book-making career by issu- 
ing several neat but inexpensive little volumes, mostly in flexible 
cloth, of about the right size for the pocket, made up of short 
stories, essays and poems of the kind one would like to have 
handy for a spare hour in waiting-room or train. A triad of 
Littles Masterpieces, boxed together or sold separately, includes 
one volume each devoted to characteristic short stories and 
essays by Hawthorne, Irving and Poe, with an introduction to 
each by the editor, Bliss Perry. The first volume of a series 
of Tales from McClure’s (Magazine) is called Tales of the West, 
and contains short stories by Octave Thanet, E. V. Wilson, 
William Allen White, Ella Higginson, Joseph Kirkland, Dor- 
othy Lundt and Julia D. Whiting. Taken from Life, is a com- 
pend of the brightest poems, vers de société and pictures which 
have appeared in that clever periodical. 

The popularization of scientific information and the cheapen- 
ing of costly facilities therefor, is the commendable object of 
Neltje Blanchan’s Bird Neighbors, An Introductory Acquaintance 
with One Hundred and Fifty Birds Commonly Found tn the 
Woods, Fields and Gardens About Our Homes. The book con- 
tains fifty beautiful and accurate color plates of representative 
songsters. It has been annotated by the famous naturalist, John 
Burroughs. The author has grouped his birds primarily accord- 
ing to color, in the belief that a bird’s color is the first and often 
the only characteristic noted. His descriptions are brief but 
vivid and untechnical. In a supplementary chapter he tells 
which groups of birds show preferences for certain localities. 
By still another classification the birds are grouped according to 
their season. All the popular names by which a bird is known 
are given.—[New York: Doubleday and McClure Company. ] 

The holiday publications of Raphael Tuck & Sons Company, 
Limited, show this season the high-class lithography, apt illus- 
trations of meritorious designs and interesting texts for which 
the firm is noted. The list is headed by a sumptuous quarto 
edition of Hamlet, with inset colored plates from designs by 
Harold Copping. Facing the title page is a fac-simile of Henry 
Irving's letter accepting the dedication to him of the edition. 
Just One More is Father Tuck’s response to the plea of the little 
girls and boys who no sooner hear the end of one story than 
they ask for ‘‘just one more.” They will be delighted both with 
the stories themselves and the dainty colored pictures interleaving 
them. The Children’s Hour is another lovely story book which 
gains its title from that ‘‘ pause in the day’s occupation,”’ even- 
ing twilight, thus denominated by Longfellow. The stories are 
by M. A. Hoyer, Nora Hopper and others and Frances Brun- 
dage painted some of the pictures. Longfellow’s poems, 
Excelsior and The Village Blacksmith, with illustrations from 
water-color drawings by Harold Copping and embossed and 
perforated covers, make two charming presentation booklets. 
For the very little folks are: Pets Slovenly Peter, I'se Topsy, 
The Life of a Pony, The Six Swans and Cock-a-Doodle-Do, book- 
lets gay with colors and containing simple little stories in very 
large type. The firm’s assortment of embossed and illumin- 
ated Christmas cards and New Year's greetings is varied. 

Those who read Molly Elliot Seawell’s prize story, The 
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Sprightly Romance of Marsac, and her clever character sketch in 
THE DELINEATOR for June, Sister Angélique, will hardly need to 
be advised that her latest story, History of the Lady Betty Stair, 
is worth perusal. Its scene opens in Holyrood Palace in 1798, 
where the Comte d’Artois (subsequently Charles X., of France) 
and his neglected wife, Princess Marie Thérése, were recuperat- 
ing after the fiasco resulting from the half-hearted attempt of 
‘‘ Monsieur” to make a landing on the coast of Brittany. Lady 
Betty Stair is made an attendant upon the Princess and shares 
in the vicissitudes of her fortunes, the story carefully conform. 
ing to the historic facts.—[New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.] 

Through Lattice Windows, by W. G. Dawson, is made up of 
nineteen character stories, several of the same personages appear- 
ing in each. They narrate the struggles and fatigues of life and 
the tragedies and tranquilities of death, but peace and sweetness 
is at the end of them all. Their scene is an English hamlet 
which contains the elements of all human tragedy. The book 
is written with puetic grace and tender sympathy for all suffer- 
ers.—[New York: Doubleday & McClure Co.] 


CALENDARS. 


For the production of an artistic calendar two things are 
necessary, something worth reproducing and a process which 
adequately reproduces it. The Frederick A. Stokes Company is 
not content to lavish costly lithography upon bad drawing and 
crude color and as a result its calendars are semething more 
than chromatic splotches. In fact two of its very best calendars 
for 1898 show no color at all. The Hal Hurst Calendar is made 
up of twelve poster-size reproductions of spirited pen-and-ink 
drawings by an artist who both in manner and merit resembles 
C. D. Gibson. He shows fashionably-attired young people 
engaged in skating, cycling, golf, tennis, yachting, bathing, 
shooting and other diversions pecular to the given months. Mr. 
Hurst is so genuinely clever with the pen that his work should 
be better known in America. Zhe Sarony Calendar is made up 
of handsome half-tone reproductions of photographs by Sarony 
of several noted actresses in costume. Paul de Longpré’s care- 
ful water-color studies of flowers are so well known that it is 
only necessary to say the twelve plates in this year’s De Longpré 
Calendar are quite in his best manner. Zhe Luctlle Calendar 
includes a dozen reproductions of water-color drawings by 
Madeleine Lemaire, rather sombre in tone but true to the senti- 
ment of Owen Meredith’s famous poem. The New Humphrey 
Calendar is made up of an even dozen facsimiles of well-drawn 
and daintily-colored water-color studies by Maud Humphrey of 
charming little girls and boys gravely engaging in various occu- 
pations and amusements ordinarily reserved to their elders— 
cooking, prescribing medicine, playing golf, etc. 

The list of pad calendars issued by Marcus Ward and Com- 
pany is headed by a Calendar of the American Revolution. The 
mount displays a full-length portrait of Washington on a Wedge- 
wood plaque and on the top of the date pad is the first flag 
adopted by Congress in 1776. The dates are printed in red and 
a historical event connected witb the struggle for independence 
is recorded with an apt quotation from some well-known Amert- 
ican writer on each leaf of the pad. The Lady’s Calendar shows 
an exquisite sepia photogravure in an oval blue-and-gold frame. 
with poetical quotations in the daily leaflets. It has an easel 
The Shakspeare Calendar—the twenty-third annual issue 
by this house-—bears on the mount a scene between Rosalind 
and Orlando lithographed in the full scale of colors, and each of 
the dainty leaflets bears a quotation from the Bard of Avon, as 
well as an item of more prosaic information. Our Datly Portion 
combines a mount upon which are depicted honeysuckles, with 
a pad of scriptural quotations for every day in the year. Ye Olden 
Tyme Calendar is a folding screen with four panels having 
scrolled edges and showing lovers of a century ago in gold and 
colors. Other neat and attractive four and six leaf calendars 
are: Cradle Songs, a bevy of young mothers, from the brush of 
A. W. Adams; Zhe Wheel Calendar, cycling views; and Floral 
Favorites, groups of flowers appropriate to the various months. 

The thoroughly American character of the holiday publica- 
tions of the Taber-Prang Art Company (late L. Prang & Co.), 
Boston, is again pleasantly attested by its batch of calendars 
for 1898, the designing, lithographing and printing of which 
have all been done in this country. The gem of the collection 
is the Dream Roses Calendar, by L. C. Hills, a set of five alle- 
gorical figures with backgrounds of roses and rose leaves painted 
in flat tints after the decorative manner made familiar in cur- 
rent poster work. The calendar is extended frame-fashion 
around each sheet-just mside a decorative border. The Hoange- 
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- drawn pictures on nearly every one of the two hundred quarto 


line Calendar bears on each of its six sheets a view in Acadia, a 
medallion bust of one of the characters of Longfellow’s death- 
less poem and an appropriate verse therefrom. Zhe Sea-Shore 
Calendar shows half a dozen felicitously-idealized water-color 
sketches of pretty children and baby mermaids having fun beside 
and beneath the ocean. The little girl mermaid’s tea party for 
the big fishes is especially clever. Other smaller four and six 
leaf calendars, the special features of which are sufficiently indi- 
cated by their titles, are: Queenly Roses, Nasturtiums, Poppies, 
Fleur-de- Lis, Forget-me-Not, Masters of Music (Waguer, Schu- 
mann, Chopin and Liszt), Daisy, Morning Glories, Christian 
Endeavor (topics for every Sunday of the year, etc.) 

The combination of exquisitely dainty lithography with a 
system of embossed printing suggesting das relief peculiar to the 
calendara issued by Raphael Tuck & Sons Company, Limited. 
is seen at its best in this season’s output. In fact, the idea has 
been further amplified in a Pretty Polly Calendar, a life-sized pro- 
file parrot with hinged and extensible wings and crest, each 
month’s figures being printed upon one of the wing feathers, and 
in The Mayflower Calendar, a profile boat-load of children with 
a mast which may be unshipped and a sail which may be short- 
ened, the calender figures being printed on the several sections of 
the sail. Friendly Greetings sbows the profiled figures of a cat 
and a dog with hinged and weighted heads which nod at each 
other in a lifelike manner when the calendar is moved. Where 
Roses Grow is a large fac-simile of a section of a rustic board fence 
irregularly profiled and perforated and overrun with rose bushes, 
twelve large roses being hinged to turn aside and show the days 
of the year—a glowing bit of color. Calendars bearing floral dec- 
orations and illuminated verses and texts and having twelve, ten, 
eight and six leaves, hung by silver chains, suspended upon baby- 
ribbon .n hanging book-case fashion, or hinged together in sim- 
ulation of a screen, are these, the titles indicating their respective 
characteristics: Plowers of the Year, Golden Words from the Bible, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Golden Words from Browning, Quotations 
from James Ruasell Lowell, Quotations from Charlotte Murray, 
Rays of Gladness, Time's Treasures and Time's Merry Footsteps. 
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Master Skylark, by John Bennett, ia the story of a dear little 
boy with a very sweet voice who was stolen away from Strat- 
ford, in England, by a company of strolling play-actors in the 
days when that town was the home of William Shakspere. 
‘Skylark? was not really this dear little boy’s name, but the 
players called him that because he sang so sweetly that it 
reminded them of the way the lark sings. They carried him 
off to London and there he had to sing for Queen Elizabeth, who 
offered to let him come and live in her palace forever. All the 
boys and girls who would like to know what England was like 
when William Shakspere lived there and what the people he lived 
with thought of him, should read this delightful book.—[New 
York: The Century Company. } 

Elbridge S. Brooks has added to the debt of gratitude patriotic 
young Americans owe the author of The Century Book of Famous 
Americans, The True Story of George Washington, etc., by prepar- 
ing for them two more books of like character and equal interest, 
The Century Book of the American Revolution, published by The 
Century Company, New York, and 7he True Story of U. 8. Grant, 
issued by The Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston. In the first, 
Uncle Tom Dunlop escorts his group of eager young people on a 
tour of the principal scenes of the Revolution, and in the lively 
narrative of the trip the present aspect of the old battle grounds, 
camps and headquarters, with their monuments and landmarks, 
is entertainingly commingled with the deathless story they com- 
memorate. The author visited the battle fields in person and 
many of the pictures are from photographs taken especially for 
the book. In The True Story of U. 8. Grant Mr. Brooks tells, 
ina simple and pithy style delightfully well calculated to appeal 
to youthful understanding and kindle youthful appreciation, 
about the life of the plucky boy of the Ohio tanyard, the cham- 
pion rider at West Point, the dashing young soldier in Mexico, 
the hardworking but unlucky farmer and trader at St. Louis 
snd Galena, the all-conquering genius of the Civil War, the 
conscientious president, the honored traveller, the hero man- 
fully struggling to finish his memoirs while death waited for 
aim at the door. 

For 4 New Baby World the editor of St. Nicholas has drawn 
from the pages of that magazine a selection of stories, sketches, 
poems and jingles suited to the comprehension and taste of 
nursery readers. Work of many of the most popular of writers 

for the little ones is included and there are: delightfully well- 
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pages.—[New York: The Century Company. } 

Overruled, Pansy’s new book, is, in a way, a continuation of 
Making Fate, the same characters reappearing and working out 
their own salvation in this author’s peculiarly practical way. 
The Maxwell brothers illustrate the nobility of love, hervism and 
sacrifice, while the picture of Marjorie is one of Pansy’s best and 
brightest.--[Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co.] 

Most stories of hunting and trapping adventures teach, hy 
implication at least, that wild animals may properly be slauvh- 
tered for sport. Butin Camp and Trail, A Story of the Maine 
Woods, Isabel Hornibrook undertakes to show that only for food 
or in self-defence is this justifiable. The two English boys and 
their friend, a young American collegian, for whom she provides 
a famous trapper and hunter as a guide, find absorbing entertain. 
ment in studying the ways of the great game there encountered 
and they meet witha variety of exciting adventures, despite their 
pacific intentions.—[ Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co. } 

At the Front, by ‘‘ Oliver Optic,’’ is the fifth of the ‘‘ Blue 
and Gray series on Land” and continues the story of the River- 
lawn cavalry regiment, describing the part it took in driving out 
of Kentucky the Confederate guerillas from Tennessee and else- 
where in 1862. Dick Lyon and his beloved thoroughbred horse, 
Ceph, are in the thick of whatever fighting is going on. The 
twelfth and last volume of the same author’s ‘‘ All-Over-the- 
World Library,’’ Pacifie Shores, brings the young millionaire, 
Louis Belgrave, back from his extended tour of educational 
voyaging, via Japan, Australia, New Zealand and the Fiji Islands 
and finally leaves him at home.—[Boston: Lee & Shepard. } 

In Queer Janet, Grace Le Baron, author of the ‘* Hazelwood 
Stories,”” has drawn the picture of a sweet, unselfish little girl 
who actually lives up to the teaching of the Golden Rule. But 
as a foil to her perfections are narrated the antics of Jerry Fitz- 


patrick, the out-and-out boy who purloins Francois, the Count, 


in order to educate him for the cat contest. The charming young 
face embossed on the book’s cover represents the author at the 
age of ten.—[Boston: Lee & Shepard. ] 

For those who have read 7he Story of Aaron (so-named) the 
Son of Ben Ali, by Joel Chandler Harris, this notice might safely 
be limited to the simple statement that there is more of it in the 
author’s new book, Aaron in the Wildwoods. It continues the 
account of the Arab’s sojourn in the swamp after running away 
from his master and of his comradeship with Little Crotchet. 
Like The Story of Aaron, this one relates to adventures that take 
place in ‘‘the country next door to the world”? where there is 
intimate sympathy and good-fellowship between certain human 
beings and the animals, birds, trees, and, in fact, all animate 
nature.—[Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 

A new edition of Charles Dudley Warner’s incomparable 
Being a Boy, as fresh and delightfully whimsical as when first 
published twenty years ago, has illustrations from photographs 
by Clifton Johnson. The artist’s pictures of the New England 
boy of to-day are as accurate as are the author’s of the New 
England boy of yesterday, to-day and forever, but the camera, 
having no selective power, fails to show the boy in his true spir- 
itual relationship as the all-important factor dominating the land- 
scape.—[Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 

It is difficult to say who will get the most fun out of Caroline 
Ticknor’s Miss Belladonna, A Child of To-Day, the children of 
to-day or those of four or five decades ago. Most of the former 
it will thrill with sympathetic glee, while the zest with which the 
latter enjuy this introspective account of a worldly-wise little 
girl’s observations will be tempered with cold shivers over the 
rapidity with which the rising generation is overhauling the head 
of the procession.—[Boston: Little, Brown and Co.] 

The children of half a century ago who compare with the crude 
juvenile literature then provided such a triumph of artistic book- 
making as Singing Verses for Children, issued by The Macmillan 
Company, may well sigh over their own lost opportunities. It is, 
indeed, an exquisite book, the colored pictures decorating nearly 
every one of its broad pages being reproduced from the spirited 
originals by Alice Kellogg Tyler. Lydia Avery Coonley pro- 
vides the words of the score or so of songs—simple, gracefully- 
expressed little canticles and lullabies, well suited for use in 
nursery or kindergarten—which Frederick W. Root and others 
have set to music suited to childish voices. 

Boys and girls who think they have rather a hard time of it 
nowadays may profitably have placed in their hands The Young 
Puritans of Old Hadley, by Mra. Mary P. Wells Smith. They 
will therein learn how vast are the pleasures and privileges they 
enjoy in contrast with the life of New England youngsters two 
centuries ago. Mrs, Smith proposes to make'this book the first 
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of a series and her historical equipment and story-telling gifts 
seem easily adequate to the exploitation of what is practically a 
new field.—[ Boston: Roberts Brothers. } 

The return to America of Governor Bradford’s manuscript his- 
tory of Plymouth Colony is made the inspiration of a retelling 
for young readers of the immortal story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
by Samuel Adams Drake, under title of On Plymouth Rock. The 
account covers only the first three years of the colony’s existence 
aud carefully follows in letter and spirit the narratives of Brad- 
ford, Mourt and Winslow.—[ Boston: Lee and Shepard. } 

The very young readers who have delightedly followed the 
Rowe children, Molly, Kirk and Weezy, from Boston to Cali- 
fornia, have now the opportunity to accompany them back across 
the continent to New York and thence over-seas to France, Miss 
Penn Shirley having added to the ‘Silver Gate Series '’a third 
volume, Tie Happy Siz.—[Boston: Lee and Shepard. ] 

Chutterhox for .1897, attractively bound in boards and with its 
wealth of black-and-white pictures supplemented by a number 
of colored plates, makes a charming Christmas present for the 
young folks who have not already enjoyed this famous English 
publication in seria] form.—[Boston: Estes and Lauriat.] 

Lads anxious to go west and grow up with the country will find 
entertaining, dn Oregon Boyhood, by Louis Albert Banks. It is 
@ truthful account of the author’s pioneer experiences in the far 
North- West forty years ago, and includes a variety of adventures 
in the way of bear-hunting, salmon fishing, mountain climbing 
and gold mining.--[Boston: Lee & Shepard. ] 

William O. Stoddard has effectively utilized the legend that 
Cortez secreted for his own use part of the treasure wrested from 
the Aztecs in writing, Zhe Lust Gold of the Montezumas, A Story 
of the Alamo, Its principal events are. supposed to take place 
just previous to Santa Anna’s capture of the Alamo, with a vivid 

account of which tragic event it closes. Davy Crockett, Colonel 
Bowie and other well-known supporters of Sam Houston’s Texan 
republic figure among its characters, though the real hero, the 
boys will be glad to hear, is an Indian youth, Red Wolf, the 
devoted ally of Colonel Bowie. Mr. Stoddard's style is breezy 
and unflagging.—[Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. ] 

The ** Rover's” Quest, A Story of Foam, Fire and Fight, by 
Hugh St. Leger, is a sea-tale of the most saline sort, in which old 
salts bellow at each other ‘‘ in stentorian tones,” and the young- 
ster who is carried off to the antipodes by accident meets with 
all sorts of sensational adventures in the way of shipwrecks, 
desert islands, battles with pirates and slavers and performs 
uncounted feats of heroic daring.—[Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. ] 

Boys who have had their interest aroused in the stirring 
events of the War of 1812 by means of Everett T. Tomlinson’s 
series of stories narrating the part taken by the Field and Spicer 
lads in that struggle, will like to know that in Guarding the 
Border he changes the scene of action to the great lakes and 
vividly describes his young hero’s part in the defence of 
Oswego, in the fight at Sandy Creek and in various ‘‘ cutting-out”’ 
expeditions.on Lake Ontario. Dr. Tomlinson’s experience as 
principal of Rutgers Academy taught him not only what it is 
well for the rising generation to know, but how to put his facts 
in the most palatable form.—[Boston: Lee and Shepard. ] 

Mrs. Molesworth’s latest story for girls, Mfeg Langhome, nar- 
rates the adventures of a young English lady abducted by de- 
signing parties who expect to profit by keeping her out of the 
reach of her sweetheart, whose deceased great-uncle’s will pro- 
vides that he must marry within a certain stipulated time in 
order to obtain a handsome inheritance. The heroine tells her 
own story.—[Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. ] 

Delightfully illustrated with marginal and other pictures by 
Maude and Genevieve Cowles, the appearance of Frank Dempster 
Sherman’s /ittle- Folk Lyrics is alluring. ‘‘Smiles and Tears’’ and 
‘Ghost Stories’? are enchanting conceits about which artist and 
poet have perfectly agreed. Mr. Sherman’s rhymes have not the 
simplicity of some followers of Mother Goose, but are more intelli- 
gent, as befits the mentai nourishment placed before the chil- 
dren of a progressive age.--[Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 

The Three Margarets, by Laura E. Richards, tells of three young 
girl cousins who spend a Summer on Long Island in a rambling 
Colonial farm house. They had never met before, had been vari- 
ously reared and naturally differed in breeding and education. 
Hence they set contrasting values upon books, raiment and con- 
duct. Their hostess was a sweet, aged woman unable to leave her 
room. Jt isan interesting and unusual story for young girls who 
are upon the edge of womanhood.—([Boston: Estes & Lauriat.] 

The Signal Boys of '75 is the sixth story in the ‘ American 
History Series,’? by James Otis. It is a stirring tale, founded 
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upon fact, giving the adventures of three boys who gathered 
information for the patriot commanders at the outureak of the 
Revolution and signalled it to them.—[Boston: Estes & Lauriat} 

His First Charge, by Fay Huntington (Mrs. Foster), is the 
story of a minister whose mother was widowed through the 
drunkenness of a railway switch-tender. She reared the son to 
cultivate a detestation of stimulants. Not only did the two fight 
for the cause of prohibition, but they held more or less forcibly 
all persons blamable who sold grains and hops to distillers and 
brewers.—[Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co.] 

Margaret. Sidney’s Little Peppers has made many a happy 
hour for young persons. Her last story Phronste Pepper, 
is the fourth volume relating to this interesting family. ‘The 
little brown house where they lived as children is now ex. 
changed for a dwelling of luxury, which they gladly share 
with less fortunate folk. This story is of grown-up Pepyers, 
strong young men and beautiful girls who take their appointed 
places in life well equipped for its duties and responsibilities. 
—[(Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. ] 

In Jom Pinckney of Scutney Sophie Swett tells the story ofa 
boy who could not have existed cut of New England. It nar- 
rates a lad’s ‘°experieuces and perplexities’’ and has realisms 
here and there that go to the heart. The author’s ( aptain Polly 


. and The Lollypops’ Vacation won a hearing for every after story 


she may write.—[Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company.] 

Those who know Mary E. Wilkins only asa teller of New Eng- 
land tales in the vernacular will be surprised with the rbymes 
and jingles for very little folks in Once Upon a Time. ‘: Wee 
Willie Winkie’? will color the dreams of small readers. ‘‘The 
Puritan Doll” is drolly delightful. The book is finely illustrated 
by Etheldred B. Barry.—[Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co.] 

The Knights of the Round Table. by William Henry Frost, isa 
sequel to his Court of King Arthur, in which he escorts a dear 
little girl and her mama through the Midlands of England and 
points ont to them the veritable scenes of the legendary exploits 
of King Arthur and his knights. For young people to whom 
Tennyson's Jdyls of the King would prove rather strong meat, Mr. 
Frost’s topographical version will afford a delightful introduc- 
tion to tales which, however mythical, are instinct with the noblest 
truths of human nature.—[New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons.} 

Imogen Clark’s story, Willi Shakspere’s Little Lad, opens on 
May Day, 1596, when Maid Marian was Queen of the May and 
Sbakspere’s manly little son Hamnet fastened the Cross of Saint 
George to the tip of the May pole. It tells how Hamnet lived | 
aud at last fell ill, and how his father was sent for from London | 
und came by four days’ speedy riding to find Hamnet—gone 
where he belonged.—[New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. ] 

Various composers, seven in all, have arranged music for 
twenty of Robert Louis Stevenson’s poems selected from ‘‘ A 
Childs Garden and published by Charles Scribner’s Sons under 
title of Zhe Stevenson Song Book. The musicians represented 
are among the most eminent of English and American song 
writers and the sympathetic interpretation they have given these 
exquisite verses is deep and sweet. The volume is beautifully 
printed and has charmingly pictured margins. 

In Zhe First Christmas Tree Henry Vandyke declares 722, A. 
D., to have been the date when the first Christmas tree was 
brought into a house. The legend amplified has its scene fixed 
upon the banks of the river Moselle. The bringing of the tree 
into the family circle marked the end of forest worship and 
the shameful rites and sacrifices in the fastnesses of the woods. 
The book is beautifully illustrated with scenes from the Sagas. 
and by means of graceful marginal arabesques of oak leaves and 
acorns.—{New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.] 

An interesting group of four stories dealing with those high 
impulses that were the germs of our liberties, are holiday issues 
by D. Appleton and Company, New York. Young Americans 
will find in The Hzploite of Miles Standish, by ‘‘ Henry Johnson" 
(Muirhead Robertson), rare pleasure as well as much sympathetic 
pain for the untimely end of gentle Rose Standish. The hero's 
perils from Indians and hunger, his desire to marry Priscilla 
and his better success with Barbara, are told in vivid and enter- 
taining fashion. Zhe Red Patriot, by William O. Stoddard. is 
a thrilling story of early times in America, when Tories and 
patriots were neighbors and kin, and war to the death was 
waged between them. Commander Bainbridge, by James Barnes, 
narrates the life of that noted naval hero from the gun room to 
the quarter deck. His chance for distinction came during those 
unsettled times between the surrender of Cornwallis and the War 
of 1812. True to His Home, by Hezekiah Butterworth, is a story 
of the boyhood of Benjamin Franklin by an enthusiastic admirer 
who knows how to catch the,attention-of ambitious lads. 
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Winter Holiday 
Souvenir, '97-’98. 


It consists of Seventy-Two Pages, 
in a Handsome Cover Printed in 
Colors, and I}lustrates Hundreds of 


Articles Suitable for 
Holiday Presents 


for persons of Both Sexes and all 
Ages which may be READILY 
and CHEAPLY made up at home 
from Patterns we supply. It has 
also Christmas Stories and Poems, 
Menus for Christmas Dinners, For- 
mulas for making Seasonable Bever- 
ages, Selections for Recitations, a 
Calendar for 1898, ete. 
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(ae~ The Prices quoted are the same as 
before the New Tariff Bill was passed. We 
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after which we shall discontinue handling Cutlery. There- 
fore, if you want Cheap Cutlery from us, order NOW. £7} 


THE LIST includes Button-Hole Cutters, Shears and 
Scissors of all Styles, Tailors’ Points, Manicure Imple- 
ments, Pocket Knives, etc. It will pay you to examine 
the LIST before ordering. 
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House Furnishing and Decoration. 


Printed cottons figure prominently among the fash- 
ionable drapery textiles. Their rich color schemes 
appeal to the esthetic sense and their draping quali- 
ties are not surpassed even by richer stuffs. Cre- 
tonnes, Chintzes and Liberty prints are deservedly 
popular for bed-room furniture and draperies, being 
usually shown in cheerful colors and floral patterns. 

In the figured drapery combined with white mull 
on the dressing-table in the engraving of the bed-room 
interior here given the ground is cream and the flowers 
are pink rosebuds. The top is in the form of a canopy. 
From it depend short curtains of mull that are held 
back by rosettes of pink satin ribbon, and a festoon 
drapery is adjusted over a valance of mull, which in 
turn is finished with a self-headed plaited ruffle of the 
same goods. Ribbon bows with long ends are tacked 
at the corners. <A puffing of the sheer goods is ar- 


ranged about the oval mirror frame. The usual. 


appointments equip the table, the top of which is also 
covered with mull. Old-rose denim is draped curtain- 
wise above the table, tassel fringe edging the drapery. 
The walls are panelled with old-rose paper, which 
furnishes a pleasing background for several engravings 
and etchings. The washstand with its chest of draw- 
ers is a graceful shape in maplewood and on it are 
placed various ornaments. This stand together with 
an Indian stool and a light chair which is placed be- 
fore the dressing-table are attractive furnishings of the 
rom. The floor is of hard wood and upon it is a 
large rug and a small mat. Willow rockers and several 
easy chairs could be added. . 

In the second picture a most inviting retreat is ar- 


- 
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ranged in suggestion of an Oriental bower, 
prints in eastern color harmonies being 
selected for the purpose. The walls are 
hung with dark-red paper. Below a deep 
window-seat is placed a couch uphol- 
stered with printed cotton goods and fur- 
nished with a goodly supply of cushions 
variously covered with printed cottons 
and thrown on the couch at random. A 
valance matching the couch falls about 
the bottom. At one end is placed a low 
book-case supporting ornaments, and di- 
rectly above hang a picture and a candle- 
sconce with a red silk shade. Ornamental 
spears support draperies, one of which is 
a plain red cotton with a blue and red 
border in an Oriental design, and the 
other a print in imitation of a Bagdad rug. 
A wrought-iron lantern with colored glass 
depends from the center. A Turkish mat 
lies across the polished hard-wood floor 
and a tabouret supports a jardinicre with 
a growing palm; this might be replaced 
by a Turkish coffee set, if preferred. If 
a more subdued light be desired, the win- 
dows can be hung with a printed cotton 
curtain fabric, the designs and coloring 
of which suggest stained glass effects. 
The curtains could be simply hung from 
brass rods. Either wool or silk drapery 
stuffs may be chosen in place of the cotton 
goods suggested, a richer though not a 
more effective appearance resulting from 
their use. Oriental rugs are frequently 
used for draperies of this character. If 
the couch be placed against a wall with- 
out windows, a rug is plainly hung on 
the wall and may furnish a backgound 
for Indian fans and other trifles of Orien- 
tal design. 
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THE WOMAN’S FAVORITE MAGAZINE. 
CIRCULATION—OVER HALF A OF FASHIONS 
MILLION COPIES MONTHLY. 


THE DELINE ATOR IS Issued Monthly and covers the 

Field of Fashion, Woman’s Work 
and Recreation. It is the largest, most representative and thorouglily 
up to date of all the women’s magazines published, each issue con- 
taining over One Hundred and Fifty Pages of Interesting Reading, with 
numberless Illustrations. The Fashion Department includes several 
Colored Plates in lithograph, half-tone and oleograph effects, and 
hundreds of engravings, with descriptions and explanations, The 
Fancy-Work Department has special contributions on Lace-Making, 
Kuitting, Crocheting, Tatting, etc. There are chapters devoted to 
Household Management, The Toilet, The Garden, etc., etc., and Articles 
by Distinguished Writers on the Topics of the Time, Women’s and 
Children’s Education, Women’s Handcrafts and Occupations, Entertain- 
ments, and a complete Story each month by a distinguished Novelist. 


| ‘lTerms for The Metropolitan Catalogue. 
Price of Single Copies, 15c. Each. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 a Year. 


THE DELINEATOR, sent on Subscription or by Single Copy to 
any address in the United States, Canada, Newfoundland or 
Mexico, is postpaid by the Publishers. 





Is 15 x 19 inches in size, and contains from 125 to 
150 pages of beautifully-printed large Illustrations, 
representing the Latest and Reigning Fashions for 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Wear. It is published 
Semi-Annually, in February and August, with Ten 
Monthly Supplements, the latter containing the New 
Styles that have become fashionable between the 
time of publication of each volume and that of its 
successor. 


Price of Subscription, including Two Volumes (in Pamphlet Bind- 
ing), issued respectively in February and Angust, and Ten 
Supplementary Sheets, issued monthly, Transportation Charges 
Prepiid. UY Us, cewess sh eamecome eameawceece needs 75 Cents 


NOTE.—If One Volume is delivered over the Counter, an allowance of Ten 
Cents is made on the Subscription Price. 


Price of Subscription. where the Two Volumes are delivered over 
the Counter and the Supplementary Sheets are delivered by 





THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. for sending THE DELINEATOR| 2! & otherwise,--------------0207ecsecnc eee 50 Cents 
one year from our New York Office to any of the foliowing | Price of Single Volume (over the counter),.--------- 20 Cents 
countries is $1.75, postage prepaid by us: fields cof Bivelal Volumes by allot .atececdecuecee: 30 Cents 


Argentine Republic, Bermuda, Bolivia, Brazil, Central America, Chili, China, 
Colombia, Cuba, Keuador, British Guiana, Dutch Guiana or Surinam, Japan 
Korea, Paraguay, Peru, Siberia, Uruguay, Venezuela. Also West Indies an 
Hawaiian Isiands. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE for sending THE DELINEATOR one 
year from our London Office to any of the following countries 
is $1.75, or 7s. 6d. English money, postage prepaid by us: 


The Metropolitan Catalogue of Fashions (UVosmo- 
politan Edition) is a reproduction of the above, with the des- 
criptions in English, Spanish and German. Subscription Price 
for this Edition, including Two Volumes, etc., as above, 
Transportation Charges Prepaid by Us,.--.--...------- $1.00 


Algeria, Andaman Islands, Arnam, Arabia, Ascension Islands, Australia, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Azores Islands, Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Belgium, Beyroat, 
Bobemia, Borneo, Bosnia, British Central Africa, British East Africa, Briti#h 
Is] Bulgaria, Burmab, Cape Colony, Caroline Islands, Congo Free State, 
Corsica, Cyprus, Denmark, Dutch Fast Indies, Egypt, Faroe Islands, Fiji lelands, 
Finlaud, France, French Congo, Gambia, German East Africa, Germany, Gib- 
raltar, Gold Coast Colony, Great Britain, Greece, Heligoland, Herzegovina, Hol- 
land, Iceland, India, Ireland, ltaly, Java, Johor, Negri, Sembilan, Pahang, Perak, 
Selangor and Sungie Ujong, in ‘the. Malayan Peninsula; Liberia, Madagascar, 
Madeira, Malta, Malacca, Penang. Province Wellesley and Singapore (Straits 
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Hebrides, New South Wales, New Zealund, Norway, Orange Free State, Persia, 
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Australia, Spain, St. Helena, Sumatra, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Tahiti, Tan- 
gier. Taamania, Transvaal, Tripoli, Tunis, Turkey, Victoria, Western Australia, 
Zanzibar, Zuiuiand. 


IF the Subscriber desires THE DELINEATOR sent from our New York 
Office to sny of the countries mentioned in the lat Just specified, the 
Subscription Price for one year will be $1.75, postage prepaid by us. 
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en Espafiol, Aleman 6 Inglés, nd englischer Sprache gedruckte 
de la Kdicién “Popular.” Es Reproduction der unter dem Na- 
15 x 19 pulgadas en tamaiio, y en, Popular Kdition bekannten 
contiene de 125 4150 paginas Ausgabe des ,, Metropolitan Cata- 
de ilustraciones.hermosamente __logue."* Derselbe ist 38 x 48 cm. 
impresas, representando Jas = 083 und enthalt 125 bis 150 
Ultimas Modas para Ropas de Seiten prachtig ausgefihrter I- 
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Dr. AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


BREAKS UP A COLD 
IN ONE NIGHT. 


For 60 years the standard specific . 
for colds, coughs and all diseases of | F 
the throat and lungs. The wind and dust 


“T cannot say too much in ame of Dr. ayes ey | es painful ny 
Pectoral, having used it for the last ten years. It is the f i" ki 
best remedy T kice of for coughs and colds.”—L. F. VY 0 | @ SKIN. 
GAREE, Speigener, Ala. 


“The best remedy for Se Gene ene of - a Those vy are 1 
Ayer’s Ch Pectoral.” EV.) JOHN K. CHASE, Sout 
Hampton, NH. affected should use 
“T feel sure that Dr. Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral saved my NZ a we aT ap 
“fates: , | = 


little girls’ lives when they had whooping cough.”—Mrs. A. 
H. BEErs, Barnes, N. Y. 
“T have sold Dr. Ayer’s medicines for forty-five years. I 99+ 
know of no preparation that equals Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
for the cure of bronchitis. It never fails to give prompt 
relief."— C. L. SHERWOOD, Druggist, Dowagiac, Mich. 
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carpets is to order them by mail from a 
reliable mill. You select pattern and 
quality at leisure in your home. The 
cost is one half less than from retail 
stores. You save salesmen’s, jobbers’ 
and retailers’ profits. ‘The famous 


Crescent 
Carpets 


have delighted housekeepers for thirty 
years by their beauty and thorough 
honesty of fabric. 
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families. I consider it un- 
equalled for all kinds of 
Coughs. 


ISAIAH MILLER, 


. P!ISO’S CURE FOR 
Sandy Lake N.Y. ‘he Best Cough Syrup. i 
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May 3, 1897. - 
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Write at once for our large carpet catalogue, fin- 
ished in oil colors and showing carpets in their 
original effects. Mailed free to any address; or send 

us 10 cents and we will send you samples 
of the carpets to show the quality. 


THE CRESCENT MILLS CO., Dept. C., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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No. 2. 


DESCRIPTION AND ILLUSTRATION OF A FASHIONABLE AND BECOMING BASQUE-WAIST. 


FievrE No. 81G.— 
This illustrates a Ladies’ 
basque-waist. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 9602 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-four 
inches, bust measure, and 
may be seen again on 
page 157. 

The effectiveness of 
this basque-waist is here 
shown to advantage in 
& combination of royal- 
bine velvet and white silk, 
the silk being spangled 
for the vest and stand- 
ing collar and covered 
With lace net on the fancy 
collar the lapels and the 
tarn-down section of the 
Standing collar. The 
fronts pouch stylishly 
and are rolled back tothe 
Waist in lapels that flare 
rettily from the deep 

incy collar and reveal a 

mi vest that is closed 
studs through a box- 
plait, The back has ful- 
| at the bottom and 
he peplum has fulness 
t@ match, although it is 
smooth at fe sides and 
infront. The peplum is 
lade separate so that it 
ay be used or not, and 
sbelt completing it is 
by a pretty metal 
Jet gimp edges the 
the turn-down 
mn on the standing 
and also the lapels 
‘fancy collar. The 
es have only slight 
ass, defining the out- 
}of the arm nearly to 
















houlder ; they may be finished with fancy turn-up cuffs, 
m this imstance they are simply trimmed with gimp and 
A different effect may be produced by lapping the 





FIGURE No. 81 G.—This illustrates Lapres’ BasquE-W Alst.—The pattern is 
No. 9602, price 10d. or 20 cents.—(For Description see this Page.) 


Copyright, 1808, by The Buttsrick Publishing Co. [Amited]. Al rights reserved: 


fronts in double-breasted 
style instead of rolling 
them in lapels. 

All fine materials, such 
asdrap d’été,camel’s-hair, 
satin-finished cashmere 
or cloth, Venetian cloth 
and silk-and-wool nov- 
elty weaves will combine 
with spangled or bro- 
caded silk or satin in 
this waist, with highly 
satisfactory results. If 
but one material is to 
be used, the effect of a 
combination may be ap- 
proximated by overlay- 
ing the fancy collar or 
other portions with lace, 
or the fancy collar and 
lapels may be ornamented 
with rows of fine lace or 
embroidered insertion or 
with milliners’ folds of 
Liberty satin. Any band 
trimming, lace, beaded or 
spangled, may be com- 
bined with lace edging 
or ribbon in the dec- 
oration, or a_ perfectly 
plain completion may 
be adopted. The belt 
may be of leather or rib- 
bon, but to be entirely 
up to date one should 
wear a metal or jewelled 
belt or one of the French 


enamelled novelties. The 


latter are often made 
more fancy by jewels or 
settings of metal and the 
buckles of all but the 
simplest of these belts 
are gleaming with imita- 
tion gems. The irides- 
cent band trimmings 
made on lace net or 


chiffon are handsomely offset by these belts, which are very 
effective, however, with any of the season’s garnilures, or 
with a severe braided tailor gown. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES SHOWN 


THE DELINEATOR. 


ON COLORED PLATES 6, 7 


AND 8. 


Figure D8 anp D9.—VISITING TOILETTES. 


Friavre D 8.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque and skirt. 
The waist pattern, which is No. 9606 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four 
inches, bust measure, and may be seen in four views on page 
161. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9612 and costs 1s. or 25 
cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, and is differently depicted on page 
170 ot this publication. 

This graceful toilette is here pictured made of green broad- 
cloth and cream velvet, with appliqué trimming on the velvet, 
and a fancy belt and a frill of lace edging at the neck to give 
the ornamental touches. The Russian waist displays the 
fashionable pouch over the belt in front and the overlapping 
front is rolled back in a revers that is wide at the top and 
tapers toward the belt. The back has fulness at the bottom 
and is drawn down tight. The shapely sleeves are gathered 
at the top. 

A handsome revers reaching from the belt to the foot at the 
left side of the front is a novel and stylish feature of the three- 
piece skirt, which may be gathered or box-plaited at the back 
and made with a slight sweep or in round length. 

Artistic combinations may be arranged in a toilette of this 
kind, which is appropriate for church, visiting, theatre or con- 
cert wear. ; 

The felt hat is in perfect harmony with the toilette. 





Fieure D9.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque-waist and 
skirt. The basque-waist pattern, which is No. 9625 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-two inches, bust measure, and may be seen in three views 
on page 157. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9562 and costs 
1s. 3d. or 80 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. 


In this toilette the basque-waist is here shown made of 


silk and broadcloth and decorated with embroidered bands, | 


lace edging and a velvet ribbon stock and belt. The fronts 
and back of the waist are cut low in 1830 style and above them 
is a deep yoke of silk laid in upright tucks. The fronts are 
gathered at the bottom to pouch prettily over the belt and the 
closing is made in Russian style at the left side. A peplum 
lengthens the waist and the sleeves are formed in very short 
puffs at the top and are fancifully finished at the wrists. 

The circular skirt is of novelty dress goods showing a 
raised scroll design. 

The toilette gives opportunity for dressy effects and brilliant 
or subdued contrasts. Silk and cloth or velvet and cloth may 
be associated, with fine results. 

The velvet hat accords with the toilette, being trimmed 
with plumes, an ornament, velvet and lace. 


Figures D10 ann D11.—DRESSY TOILETTKES. 


Ficure D 10.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 9568 and costs 1s. 8d. or 40 cents, is in 
eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
measure, 

Lustrous broadcloth is the material here pictured in this sty]- 
ish Russian costume, with a decoration of fancy braid in straight 
lines and soutache braid in an elaborate embroidery. The 
blouse has the fashionable droop over the belt at the center 
of the front, and the closing is made at the left side in Rus- 
sian style. Small caps stand out on the two-seam sleeves with 
stylish effect and q novel turn-down collar flares prettily. 

Seven gores are comprised in the skirt, which may be 
arranged in rolling box-plaits or gathered at the back. The 
method of decoration is suggestive and very effective. 

A costume of this style is not only effective for prome- 
nade and church wear, but is also appropriate for dinner, 
concert and theatre uses if made up in the delicate shades of 
lastrous broadcloth, poplin or camel’s-hair. As the blouse is 
in no way attached to the skirt, it may be used as an indepen- 
dent garment to wear with various skirts of either silk, cloth 
or fancy mixtures. Braid may be used in scant or generous 
quantities, according to the material and the degree of ele- 
gance to be attained. 


The hat is a modified English walking shape profusely 
trimmed with feathers, ribbon and a fancy buckle. 

Fycure D11.—This consists of a Ladies’ waist and skirt. 
The waist pattern, which is No. 9642 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four 
inches, bust measure, and is differently depicted on page 159. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 9598 and costs 1s. 3d. or 80 
cents, isin nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and may be seen in three views on page 169. 

This exceedingly stylish toilette will be appropriate for 
various occasions; it is here represented made of plain and 
checked silk, with insertion and a fancy belt to give the deco- 
rative touches. The waist is tucked all the way round from 
the neck to the waist and the sleeves are tucked at the top. 
The pretty stock is formed of a standing collar and plaited 
lace ties that are arranged in a four-in-hand knot. 

The skirt is entirely new in shape, consisting of a pointed 
tablier extending in a yoke at the sides and back and a circular 
portion joined on smoothly. It may be made in round length 
or with asweep. A row of insertion detines the joining. 

This toilette will be appropriate for many social functions if 
made up in handsome colored silks, which need not necessarily 
be extravagant in price. The decoration will depend upon the 
quality and color of the material, but lace insertion, spangled 
or embroidered bands and velvet ribbon are suggested. 

The stylish hat is trimmed with a bird having stiff out- 
spread wings and velvet prettily puffed. 


Figtres D12 ano D13.—FASHIONABLE TOILETTES. 


. Fieure D 12.—This consists of a Ladies’ box-plaited blouse 
and skirt. The blouse pattern, which is No. 9617 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and may be seen in five views on 
page 161. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9634 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, and is shown again on page 167. 

A Norfolk jacket or box-plaited blouse and a graceful gored 
skirt are associated in this smart toilette, which is here repre- 
sented made of camel’s-hair, with a finish of machine-stitching. 
Three box-plaits are formed in front and back of the blouse, 
the middle ee in front concealing the closing. The fronts 
are reversed in lapels by the rolling collar, and a linen chemi- 
sette is revealed in the open neck. <A satin band-bow is worn. 
The shapely sleeves are in correct style. 

The seven-gored skirt is gathered at the back. 

A fashionable street suit for early Spring may be made up in 
this way of cheviot, cloth, serge or novelty dress goods. 

The velvet hat is becomingly trimmed with feathers, ribbon 
and a handsome ornament. 





Figure D13.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque-waist and 
skirt. The basque-waist pattern, which is No. 9600 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
four inches, bust measure, and may be seen in four views on 
page 157. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9644 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, and is differently depicted on page 165. 

Plain and figured taffeta silk are here combined in this dés- 
tingué toilette and narrow lace edging, a ribbon stock and a silk 
sash with fringed ends give the smart decorative touches. The 
fronts of the Russian basque-waist open with a flare toward 
the shoulders over a full vest that is closed at the center: 
they have gathered fulness at the lower edge and puff out 
with the vest in the fashionable way. The fronts are reversed 
in pointed lapels that taper to the waist. Triple-pointed caps 
stand out with fine effect over the stylish two-seam sleeves, 
which are finished with pointed roll-up cuffs. 

The six-gored skirt is trimmed at the bottom with three 
lace-edged ruffles of the silk. 

An exceedingly stylish and effective adjunct to a toilette of 
silk is the ribbon sash, which is now knotted at the left side 
of the front, as in this instance, or at the back. A combina- 
tion of figured and plain silk or wool goods and silk will be 
stylish made up in this way and the ribbon sash and stock 
will add a pleasing ornamental touch. 

The velvet hat is in harmony with the toilette. 








vation in an Eton jacket. Its outline nay be round or square. 
The yoke of a double-breasted sack coat has one deep point 


at the back and two 
in front; the cuffs on 
the full sleeves are 
likewise pointed. 

A golfing coat of 
the box reefer style is 
improved by a storm 
hood, a flaring col- 
lar and many-pointed 
cuffs. 

The Newmarket al- 
ster may be fashioned 
with a lapel or closed 
to the throat. A short 
pointed strap but- 
toned across the back 
holds in the fulness. 

A broad hood and 
a rolling collar with 
deep points at front 
and back are stylish 
adjuncts of a short 
circular cape. 

Ripples appear only 
at the sides of a 
double circular cape. 
A choice of collars 
is offered in this and 
other top garments 
between the Lafayette 
and military turn- 
down styles. 

The introduction of 
a center seam in a 
long, flaring circular 
cape is optional. 

A waist tucked hor- 
izontally from neck 
to belt is a new and 
fetching fashion. The 
shirt sleeves are tuck- 
ed at the top in sug- 
gestion of epaulettes. 

The fronts of shirt- 
waists pouch very 
considerably, and in 
addition to this com- 
mendable feature 
there sare yokes, ap- 
plied only on the back 
or on back and front. 

A yoke made at the 


back of one style of shirt-waist has an undulating outline. 
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HE blouse back is gradually disap- 
pearing from Russian coats. 

In one Russian jasket the regu- 
lation coat back combines with a 
pouch front to create a stylish re- 
sult. The overlapping front may be 
worn closed to the top or reversed 
in @ revers. 

Plaits are again folded in the Nor- 
folk jacket and a chemisette fills in 
the space left by the lapel collar. 

Fanciful sleeve-caps are an inno- 


pouched in front. 





FieurE No. 82 G.—This illustrates Lapigs’ CircuaR Capr.—The pattern is No. 9621, 
price 10d. or 20 cents.— For Deecription see Page 142.) 
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made up either straight or bias, are uniquely shaped in points. 
Either a full back or aregulation basque back may be adopted 
for a Russian basque revealing a full vest between pouch fronts. 
The blouse effect is admirably produced in a surplice waist, 
lengthened, like most blouses, with a peplum. The fulness in 
the sleeves takes the form of deep folds at the top. 
A revers varying the pouch front of a Russian waist may 
extend to the bust or waist-line, according to preference. 
- The yokes extend from shoulder to shoulder in front and 
back of a basque-waist drawn tothe figure at the back and 


By the omission of the lapels which frame a full vest in a 
dressy basque-waist the vest may be converted into a yoke. 
Pepluins are variously designed, with an underfolded box- 


plait at the back, with 
ripples at the back 
and widely flaring 
ends or in two circular 
sections with scarcely 
8 ae 

The box-plaited 
shirt-waist has a 
drooping front and a 
pointed yoke back. 

The extreme of se- 
verity is attained ‘in a 
close-fitting military 
basque with a lapel 
collar and chemisette. 

Gored skirts still ob- 
tain; they are either 
box or fan plaited at 
the back or gathered. 

Many of the new 
skirts are made with a 
slight sweep, though 
the round length is 
abiding. 

A gored foundation 
supports a six-gored 
skirt planned for thin 
textiles. 

The late Winter 
fashions in skirts have 
certain novel features. 
In one style a point- 
ed tablier with an 
added circular portion 
assumes the form of a 
yoke at the back and 
sides. In another a 
tablier suggestion is 
carried out by the 
combination of a cir- 
cular lower portion 
with a five-gored 
upper portion. 

A full-length revers 
applied over a side- 
front seam is a dec- 
orative feature of a 
three-piece skirt made 
with a_ box-plaited 
back. 

The utmost simpli- 
city distinguishes a 


house-dress made up of a four-gored fan-plaited skirt and a 


The yokes in another style of shirt-waist, which may be shirt-waist having a yoke back and Russian pouch front. 
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Figure No. 82G—LADIES’ CIRCULAR CAPE. 
(For I)lustration see Page 141.) 


Fieurr No. 82G.—This represents a Ladies’ circular cape. 
The pattern, which is No. 9621 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 
in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is differently illus- 
trated on page 152. 

The cape is here shown hand- 
somely made of black velvet 
and decorated with fur band 
and jet. It consists of two cir- 
cular capes, but one cape may 
be used alone, if preferred; it 
falls in ripples below the shoul- 
ders, but is perfectly smooth at 
the top. The Lafayette collar 
may give place to a turn-down 
inilitary collar. 

Capes of this style may be 
made of melton, cheviot, faced 
cloth, velvet or velours, accord- 
ing to the intended uses or the 
degree of warmth required. 
When made of light-weight 
cloth a warm lining will add 
to the comfort of the garment, 
but a lining of plaid or Roman- 
striped silk is requisite to give 
a dressy finish, unless reversi- 
ble cloth is used. 

The hat is adorned with rib- 
bon, plumes and an aigrctte. 


—___—_>——____—_— 


LADIES’ DRESS, CONSISTING 
OF A RUSSIAN SHIRT- 

W AIST (THaT MAY BE Mave WITH 
oR WITHOUT FITTED LINING AND 
WITH CUFFS OR WRISTBANDS), AND 
A FOUR-GORED 
SKIRT (THAT MAY BE PLAITED OR 
GATHERED AT THE BACK). 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9633.—By referring to 
figure No. 84G in this issue of 
Tue DeunearTor, this dress may 
be seen differently developed. 

Serge was here selected for 
the dress, ae ee pea 
the removable standing collar. a tee Se 
The shirt-waist is in Russian ©“ SMesoeete eos ze 
or without the fitted lining. 
The right front is wide and 
lapped to the left side, where 
the closing is made with buttons and button-holes in correct 
Russian style; and the fronts pouch over in the fashionable 
way at the center, gathers at the neck edge of the right front 


and at the waist in both fronts adjusting the fulness properly. - 


The back is joined to a pointed bias yoke made with a center 
seam; it is smooth at the sides, but has fulness drawn to the 
center in gathers at the upper edge and at the waist. The 
sleeves are shaped with only inside seams and the fulness at 
the top is gathered; they may be completed with straight 
link cuffs or with wristbands and the slash at the back is 
finished with the customary underlap and pointed overlap 
that are closed with a button and button-hole. The neck is 
finished with a neck-band, to which is buttoned a removable 
standing collar with bent corners. 

The skirt comprises a narrow front-gore, a wide gore at 
each side and a back-gore. Each side-gore is smoothly fitted 
by a dart at the top and falls in slight ripples below the hips. 
At the back the skirt may be laid in two backward-turning 
plaits at each side of the center or it may be gathered at the 
top. It is worn over the shirt-waist and a removable belt 
is closed with a buckle. The skirt measures four yards round 
at the bottom in the medium sizes, and a small bustle or any 
style of skirt extender may be worn. 

This dress may be satisfactorily made up in cashmere, 






9633 — 
Front View. 

LApDIES’ Dress, CONSISTING OF A RUSSIAN SHIRT- 

WaIst (THAT MAY BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT 

CuFFS OR WRIST— 

: BANDS), AND A Four-Gorep Skirt (THAT MAY 

style and may be made with BE PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE BACk). 


(For Description see this Puge.) 


mohair, zibeline, gingham and seersucker. Braid may be used 
for decoration, although a plain finish is not undesirable. 

We have pattern No. 9633 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the dress 
for a lady of medium size, needs six yards of goods forty-four 
inches wide, and half a yard of linen thirty-six inches wide 
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for the col- 
lar. Price 
of pattern, 
1s. 3d. or 30 
cents, 


——_~> -— 


FIGURE 
No. 83G.— 
LADIES’ 
EVENING 
TOILETTE. 
(For Mlustra- 
tion see 
Page 143.) 

Fieure No. 
83 G.—This 
consists of a 
Ladies’ blouse-waist and skirt. The blouse-waist pattern, which 
is No. 9626 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladiea 
from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is again 
portrayed on page 159. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9644 
and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes, from twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waist measure, and is also pictured on page 165. 
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This toillette is here pictured made of white chiffon and foliage. The fronts of the blouse-waist lap in surplice style 
apple-green silk, the silk in the fronts of the waist being and pouch softly, but the back, which has a little fulness in 


Figure No. 83 G.—This illustrates Laptes’ Eventne Tortetre.—The patterns are 
Ladies’ Blouse-Waist No. 9626, price 10d. or 20 cents; and 
Skirt No. 9644, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 142.) 





the lower part, is drawn down tight. Revers 
rolling back on the fronts are decidedly smart 
and elbow sleeves standing out in puffs and 
downward-turning folds at the top complete 
th< waist. 

The six-gored skirt of chiffon is hung over a 
gored foundation-skirt of silk; it is gathered 
at the back and may be made with a sweep or 
in round length. 

Toilettes like this of silk, Liberty satin, lace 
net over silk or any other rich texture in even- 
ing shades will be appropriate for the most 
ceremonious functions, and the mode will be 
perfectly adapted to day wear if the waist is 
made high-necked and long-sleeved. A peplum 
is a stylish accessory provided by the waist 
pattern. 

> 


LADIES’ WRAPPER. (To BE Mape WirtH Stanp- 
ING OR TURN-—DOWN COLLAR AND WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE Fanoy COLLAR AND 
FITTED LINING.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 144.) 


No. 1596.—Lawn was chosen for this pretty 
wrapper and a dainty decoration is arranged 
with frills of the material, lace insertion and 
lace edging. Fine tucks are taken up in the 
back and fronts in Pompadour-yoke effect and 
the closing is made with buttons and button- 
holes at the center of the front. The fulness 
in the back is drawn in at the waist by shirr- 
ings, and the fronts are made smooth under 
the arms by long darts and held in prettily 
by tie-strings of the material that are tacked 
at the shirrings in the back and bowed over 
the closing. Small bretelles sewed on along 
the tucks in the front and back are bordered 
at the ends and outer edges with two lace- 
edged frills of the material that stand out 
over the gathered two-seam sleeves. The col- 
lar may be in rolling or standing style. A fit- 
ted body-lining is provided, but its use is op- 
tional. 

Those who are making wrappers for Sum- 
mer wear in advance will choose lawn, organ- 
dy, etce., while for the present season cash- 
mere, challis or Henrietta will be selected. 
Lace and ribbon may decorate any material. 

We have pattern No, 1596 in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make the wrapper for a lady of 
medium size, requires six yards and a half of 
goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 


—————_»—____. 


LADIES’ WRAPPER OR MORNING-GOWN. (To 
BE MADE WITH THE CUFFS AND REVERS= 
COLLAR PLAIN OR SLASHED.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 147.) 


No. 1597.—A charming wrapper or morn- 
ing-robe is here pictured made of eider- 
down and elaborately trimmed with lace 
edging and ribbon ruchings a cordeliére add- 
ing to the good effect. The back has a 
center seam that ends at the waist above an 
underfolded double box-plait and side-back 
seams that disappear under under-folded 
backward-turning plaits, the effect of the plaits 
being very graceful. Long under-arm darts 
render the fronts smooth at the sides, but 
gathers-at the neck and waist arrange pretty 
fulness at each side of the closing, which 
is made at the center. The fulness is framed 
to the waist by a handsome revers-collar that 
shapes two broad, deep tabs at the back. The 


embroidered’ with iridescent beads. Garniture is arranged standing collar has rounding ends; and roll-up cuffs that may 
with chiffon, apple-green ribbon and la France roses with _ be plain or notched at the inside a¢d optside of the arm com- 
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plete the two-seam sleeves, which have very slight fulness four-gored skirt and is here shown made of ed French 
gathered at the top. challis, with a most effective decoration of lace insertion and 
Pretty morning-robes are constantly in demand and sim- edging. The shirt-waist may be made with or without a fitted 
plicity combined with graceful lines makes this one satisfactory lining and the stylish shirt sleeves may be finished with straight 
in every way. Flannel, cash- _ link cuffs, as in this instance, or with wristbands so that linen 
mere, outing flannel or any in- cuffs may be worn. The back has fulness at the center below a 
expensive woollen in colors’ pointed yoke, and the front, which is gathered at the neck 
neither too delicate nor too and waist, pouches gracefully and closes at the left side in 
dark will make up with excel- Russian style. The neck is finished with a neck-band, to 
lent effect by.the pattern, and which is attached a Jinen standing collar, and a red satin 
fancy braid or ribbon may be _ band-bow is worn. 
used alone or with lace to trim. The skirt is four-gored and may be gathered or fan-plaited 
We have pattern No. 1597 in at the back. A leather belt closed with a harness buckle 
nine sizes for ladies from thirty completes the dress. 
to forty-sixinches, bust measure. Lansdowne, Henrietta, cashmere and vailing make pretty 
For a lady of medium size, the and tasteful gowns for house wear and elaboration is unneces- 
wrapper needs eight yards and sary if only a neat and simple dress is desired, although lace 
seven-eighths of material twen- or fancy bands may be added in any way fancied. 
ty-seven inches wide. Price of 




























pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. weet 
LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED LONG COAT, WITH THE OVER- 
LAPPING FRONT BUTTONED TO THE TOP OR 
Figure No. 84G.—LADIES’ FOLDED OVER IN ALAPEL. (Kyown as 


RUSSIAN DRESS. 


THE NEWMARKET ULSTER Coat.) 
(For Illustration see Page 148.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 149.) 
Ficure No. 84 G.—This illus- No. 9604.—Another view of this coat is given at figure No. 
86 G in this magazine. 

An exceedingly stylish long 
coat, fashionably known as 
the Newmarket ulster coat, 
is here represented made of 
tan cloth and finished in 
tailor style with self-strap- 
pings. The fronts are fitted 
by side-front seams extend- 
ing from the shoulders to 
the lower edge, long under- 
arm darts and a short up- 
right dart at the neck; they 
are lapped in double-breast- 
“Miley |. ed style and may be closed 
———w) Oo | 2 in the regular double-breast- 
Ee AAA |. ed way to the throat with 

button-holes and buttons, or 

the right front may be turned 
back at the top in a pointed 
revers, with stylish effect. 

The back is shaped with a 

center seam that terminates 

at the waist above coat-laps 
and has becoming fulness 
taken up in a backward- 
turning plait at each side of 
the seam, the plaits flarin 
pied into the body an 
aving the effect of regular 
coat-plaits in the skirt. The 
plaits are tacked to position 
at the waist under a short 
strap having pointed ends 
fastened under large but- 
tons. A round patch-pocket 
with a round jap is stitched 
on each front back of the 
side-front seam. At the 
neck is a deep, handsome 
collar that may be turned 
| down or worn standing in 
mia: al Medici fashion. The two- 
1596 seam sleeves are gathered at 
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ae Bat. Vina: the top and may be finished 
' LADIES’ WRAPPER. (To BE MADE WITH STANDING OR TuRN—DOWN COLLAR AND WITH OR WITHOUT ref Sa eae See 
THE Fancy COLLAR AND FitteD LINING.) aoe 
) | ar cuff that gives a bel 
(For Description see Page 143.) effect at the wrist. 


A coat of this style is pro 
trates a Ladies’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 9633 and costs tective and will be convenient for general wear or any specia 
1s. 3d. or 80 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to for- use, such as travelling. Kersey, cheviot, box cloth, meltor ani 
ty-six inches, bust measure, and is differently illustrated on light-weight coating in plain, striped or plaid effects are suit 
page 142 of this number of Tue De.inearor. able for the coat, which may have a finish of machine-stitch 

The dress combines a Russian shirt-waist with a stylish (Descriptions Continued on Page 147.) 
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(Descriptions Continued from Page 144.) 
ing or be decorated in any unpretentious way with braid or 
strappings of the material. 

e have pattern No. 9604 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the gar- 
ment for a lady of medium size, needs five yards and three- 
eighths of material 
fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 1s. 
6d or 85 cents. 





—_——_-_- > - 


LADIES’ CIRCULAR 
CAPE, WITH- 
OUT DARTS. (To BE 
MADE WITH A 
LAPAYETTE COLLAR OR 
A TuRN-—Down 
MiurraRY COLLAR AND 
With OR WITHOUT A 
CENTER SEAM.) 

(For Illustrations see 
Page 150.) 

No. 9601.—Dark- 
blae broadcloth was 
used for this hand- 
some circular cape, 
which surrounds the 
figure in flutes, al- 
thongh having neither 
darts nor fulness at 
the top. The flutes are most pro- 
nounced at the sides, and the cape 
is in three-quarter length, with a 
sweep of about four yards and a 
fourth in the medium sizes. The 
cape may be made with or without 
8 center seam, as will be most 
effective in thc materials used. The 
neck may be finished with a mili- 
tary turn-down collar or with a 
Lafayette collar that is formed of 
four joined sections and rises and 
flares in Medici style. 

This cape will usually be made of 
cloth in black, dark-green, gray or 
any admired brown or tan shade. 
Either collar may be inlaid with 
velvet, and fur bands, passemen- 
terie or braiding will form suitable 
garniture. 

We have pattern No. 9601 in 
nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure. 
To make the cape for a lady of me- 
dium size, requires two yards and 
three-fourths of material fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 
or 25 cents. 


——_$__-_— 


FigvrE No. 85 G.—LADIES’ TOI- 
LETTE. 


(For Dlustration see Page 151.) 


Ficure No. 85 G.—This consists 
of a Ladies’ shirt-waist and skirt. 
The shirt-waist pattern, which is 
No. 9619 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in nine sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and may be seen again 
on page 163. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 9684 and costs ls. or 
25 cents, is in nine sizes, from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure, and is again shown on page 167 of this issue. 

In this instance the shirt-waist is shown developed in 
plaid silk made up bias and plain silk, with ruffles of the 
latter for trimming. The shirt-waist has a fancy yoke at 
the back and at each side of the front, and an applied 

2 


1594 


Front View. 
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box-plait cut straight extends to the neck between the front- 
yokes and conceals the closing. The fronts have gathered 
fulness and pouch at the center over a leather belt, and the 
back is laid in backward-turning plaits at the center. Under- 
arm gores give a smooth effect at.the sides. Roll-up link 


cuffs complete the shirt sleeves, but straight cuffs may be used. 








4: 
Back View. 

LADIES’ WRAPPER OR MorningG—Gown. (TO 
BE MADE WITH THE OUFFS AND REVERS-— 
COLLAR PLAIN OR SLASHED.) 

(For Description see Page 143.) 


The stock has frilled ends closed at the 
back and a doubled frill rises above it. 

The seven-gored skirt is an admirable 
mode for all narrow goods; it is here 
shown made of armurette, with a novel 
braid decoration. It is gathered at the 
back and may be made with a sweep or 
in round length. 

Velvet skirts, plain or decorated, are 
worn with simple or dressy silk waists. 
This mode is an excellent one to follow 
in making a toilette of these materials or 
of less expensive fabrics. 


> -—_ 


LADIES’ CIRCULAR CAPE. (To pe MADE 
DOUBLK OR SINGLE AND WITH A LAFAY= 
ETTE COLLAR OR A MILITARY TURN—DOWN 

COLLAR. ) 


(For Diustrations see Page 158.) 


No. 9621.—This stylish cape is again shown at figure No. 
82G in this number of THe De.inearor. 

This cape is exceedingly graceful in effect and may be made 
single or double, as preferred. Cinnamon-brown cloth was 
here selected for it and machine-stitching gives a tailor finish. 
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Both the upper and 
lower capes are of cir- 
cular shaping, with a 
center seam; they fit 
sinoothly at the neck 
and ripple below the 
shoulders. The lower 
cape has a sweep of 
about three yards and 
three-fourths in the 
medium sizes. The 
neck may be finished 
with a turn-down mil- 
itary collar or with a 
Lafayette collar that 
is composed of four 
sections, rises high 
and protectively about 
the neck and flares 
in the fashionable 
manner. 

The smooth-faced 
clothsin dark hues will 
be chosen for this cape, 
and so will cheviot, 
fancy cloaking and 
the two-toned cloak- 
ings that show a dark 
shade on one side 
and a bright hue on 
the other. Braid or 
machine-stitching 
may be used for dec- 
oration. 

We have pattern 
No. 9621 in nine sizes 
for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. Fora 
lady of medium size, 
the double cape calls 
for two yards and an 
eighth of material fif- 
ty-fuur inches wide; 
the single cape needs 
a yard and_ seven- 
eighths of goods fifty- 
four inches’ wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 


—_- +> 


LADIES’ CIRCULAR 
CAPEK. (To BE MADE 
WITH OR WITHOUT 
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optional ; it is shaped 
by a seam reaching 
from the point to the 
outer edge and has a 
fitted facing of the 
cloth at its edges and 
is lined with plaid silk. 

Nothing can take 
the place of the jaunty 
cape,which is so easily 
donned and so simple 
in construction as to 
be readily reproduced. 
Cloth lined with plaid, 
checked or change- 
able silk is popular 
for this practical gar- 
ment and velvet, As- 
trakhan, plush and 
fancy cloaking that 
shows two colors—a 
solid color on one side 
and plaid on the other 
—are other available 
and well liked mate- 
rials. 

We have pattern 
No. 9618 in eight sizes 
for ladies from thirty 
to forty-four inches, 
bust measure. Fora 
lady of medium size, 
the cape requires a 
yard and three-fourths 
of material fifty-four 
inches wide, with five- 
eighths of a yard of 
plaid silk twenty inch- 
es wide for the hood 
lining. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. or 25 cents. 


————».__ 


LADIES’ CAPE. (To Be 
MADE WITH OR Wi1tTH- 
oUT ONE OR Two Crr—- 
CULAR RUFFLES AND 
WITH A LAFAYETTE 
COLLARORA MILITARY 
TuRN-—Down COLLAR.) 
(For Tilustrations see 

Pave 153.) 
No. 9599.—This is 
anew and dressy cape, 
for which black velvet 


THE Hoon.) was here used in com- 
(For Mlustrations see bination with mahog- 
Page 152.) 


No. 9618.—This cape 
is stylish and comfort- 
able and is shown 





any cloth, black feath- 
er trimming and rib- 
bon furnishing an at- 
tractive decoration. 








made of green rough 
cloth and lined with 
plaid silk; machine- 
stitching gives a tailor 
completion. The cape 
extends to the waist 
and its circular shap- 
ing causes it to fall 
in ripples below the 
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Tt theft 7 Rin ) The cape is made with 
| Pee eesieee a <2 BF scenes coi! S eae Y a center seam and fit- 
dig ase SG : aT ASEAN a ‘A}S ted closely at the top 
<a by a dart over each 

Ate ee WA shoulder. Below the 

5 = shoulders it falls out. 

in flutes. It has a 
sweep of nearly two 
yards and five-eighths 


shoulders. It has a - the soe sizes. 

7 f nearly a yard ; Fs tke om circular ripple ruffle 
= oe - 4 Rae he in FIGURE No. 84 G.—This ae noe ae ee pattern is No. 9633, is arranged to give the 
the medium sizes. At P ‘ ~ picturesque 1830 effect 
the neck is a stylish (For Description see Page 144.) about the shoulders. 
collar consisting of a and a similar rnffie is. 
close-fitting standing adjusted to fall even, 
portion and a turn- with the lower 





down portion that is shaped to form a point at the center of of the cape. The ruffles form ripples that are entirely du 
the back and at the ends, which flare prettily. Included in the — to their circular shaping, and either or both may be omitted. 
seam with the collar is a stylish hood the use of which is The neck may be completed with a Lafayette collar that rolls} 
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in Medici style, or with a turn-down military collar. The cape 
is closed at the throat. 

Made without the ruffles the cape will be serviceable for 

eneral wear, and will be finished simply. The ruffles make it 
essy enough for the theatre or for visiting, and passemen- 
terie, braid, fur bands, etc., may elaborate it in 
any way fancied. A silk lining is a highly de- 
sirable addition and it isoften of a color to ac- 
cord with a trimming of appliqué bands or 
embroidered bands if these form the decora- 
tion. 

We have pattern No. 9599 in eight sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-four inches bust 
measure. For a lady of medium size, the gur- 
ment needs one yard of cloth fifty-four inches 
wide, with three yards of velvet twenty inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


————_<—_____- 


LADIES’ RUSSIAN COAT OR JACKET, WITH 
COAT-FITTED BACK. (To BE MApE IN EITHER 
OF Two LENGTHS, WITH THE SLEEVES Box—PLAITED 
OR GATHERED, WITH A LAFAYETTE COLLAR OR A 
STANDING MILITARY COLLAR AND WITH THE OVER- 
LAPPING FRONT CLOSED TO THE Tor OR ROLLED IN 

A LAPEL TO THE Bust or W ist.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 15%). 


No. 9609.-—By referring to figure No. 88G in 
this number of THe DeLmNEa- 
Tor, this coat may be seen dif- 
ferently made up. 

This coat or jacket displays 
a trim coat-fitted back and 
blouse fronts in Russian style. 
It is here illustrated made 
of dark-blue broadcloth. At 
the sides and back it is fitted 
by under-arm and_ side-back 
gores and a center seam and 
coat-laps and coat-plaits are ar- 
ranged in regular coat style. 
The fronts may be lapped so as 
to close at the left side in Rus- 
sian style, or the right front may 
be rolled over in a. pointed lapel 
to the waist or bust, as illus- 
trated; they are smooth at the 
top, but have fulness collected 
in two rows of shirring at the 
bottom, the _ shirring being 
tacked to a belt-stay so as to 
make the fronts pouch in the 
fashionable way over shaped 
belt-sections that are included 
in the under-arm seams and 
fastened with a buckle at the 
center of the front. The coat 
is lengthened at the front by 
smooth front-skirts that lap 
with the fronts. The neck may 
be completed with a standing 
military collar or with a high 
flaring Lafayette collar that is 
composed of four joined sec- 
tions. The two-seam sleeves 
may be arranged in five box- 
plaits or gathered at the top. 
The coat may be made in one 
of two lengths, as illustrated. 

Velvet, kersey, diagonal, mel- 
ton and fancy coating will make 
a stvlish coat of this kind. Vel- 
vet or silk could be used for 
facing or inlaying the lapel 
and for band of any variety 
admired and braid will be very appropriate for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 9609 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the gar- 
ment for a lady of medium size, calls for two yards and 
three-eighths of material fifty-four inches wide. Price of 
pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 





Front View. 
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FIGURE No. 86 G.—LADIES’ NEWMARKET ULSTER COAT. 
(For Dlustration see Page 154.) 


FictrE No. 86 G.—This illustrates a Ladies’ coat. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 9604 and costs 1s. 6d. or 85 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches,, 
bust measure, and may be seen in three views: 
on this page. 

This protective long coat is here represented 
made of gray broadcloth and has a correct tailor 
finish of machine-stitching. The fronts are 
fitted by side-front seams extending to the 


shoulders and the back shows only a center 
seam ending at the top of coat-laps. The fash- 
ionable loose effect at the back is achieved by 
a backward-turning plait at each side of the 
center seam, the plaits extending in coat-plait 














9604 

Back View. 

LADIES’ DouBLE—BREASTED LONG COAT. WITH 
THE OVERLAPPING FRONT BUTTONED TO THE 


Top orn FoLpED OVER IN A LAPEL. (KNOWN 
AS THE NEWMARKET ULSTER COAT.) 





(For Description see Page 144.) 


effect to the lower edge of the coat and 
flaring above the waist. The coat is lapped 
and closed in double-breasted style with 
button-holes and buttons and the right 
front is reversed to the bust in a stylish 
pointed lapel. The two-seam sleeves are 
gathered atthe top. The collar rises high 
and protectively about the neck in Medici style and rolls and 
flares becomingly. Large pockets finished with round-cornered 
laps are applied on the fronts. 

A tailor-made long coat of faced cloth, cheviot, tweed, etc.. 
accurately fitted and neatly lined and finished, is an essential 
garment in almost every wardrobe, being invaluable to wear 
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when travelling and driving, as well as stylish for promenade 
and general wear. 


The felt hat is stylishly trimmed with satin ribbon and 
wings, 
een aye ae 
LADIES’ BOX REEFER. (To se MaDE witH TURN—DOWN OR FLAR- 
ING COLLAR AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE CUFFS AND STORM 
Hoop.) ALSO KNOWN AS THE GOLFING COAT. 
(For Dlustrations sce Page 155.) | 
No. 1587.—This stylish box reefer, also known as the golfing 
coat, is made of red kersey combined with plaid silk. It has 
a seamless box back and is made to follow the lines of the 
figure at the sides by under-arm darts and broadly lapped side 
seams that terminate a little above the lower edge at the top 
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Front View. 


of underlaps cut on the fronts. The fronts are 
lapped and closed in double-breasted style with 
buttons and button-holes and are made smooth 
at the top by a dart extending from the neck 
nearly to the bust. A patch pocket with round- 
ing lower corners and a pointed Jap of the plaid 
silk fastened under a button near the point is 
stitched to each front. The comfortable two- 
seam sleeves are laid in five box-plaits at the 
top and may be finished with or without roll- 
up fancy cuffs, the ends of which flare in points 
at the back of the arm. An attractive adjunct 


is a pointed storm hood that is shaped by a LapIEs’ CIRCULAR CAPE, WITHOUT Darts. (TO BE MADE WITH 






LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED SACK OR BOX COAT, WITH 
APPLIED YOKE. (To BE MaDE WITd A LAFAYETTE COLLAR 
OR A TURN-DoWwN MILITARY COLLAR AND WITH 
FANCY oR StraigaT RoLi-UpPp Currs.) 
(For Dlustrations see Page 155.) 


No. 1584.—The double-breasted sack or box coat is among 
the popular styles for golfing, cycling, driving, etc. It is 
pictured made of laurel-green faced cloth, with velvet for 
the collar and cuffs; machine-stitching gives a tailor finish. 
The wide double-breasted fronts join the loose, seamless back 
in shoulder and under-arm seams and the back and fronts 
stand out from the figure in the manner peculiar to the box 
styles. A pleasing feature of the mode is the applied yoke, 
which passes into the shoulder seams and is pointed at 
the center of the 
back and at each 
side of the center 
in front. The clos- 
ing is made at the 
left side with hooks 
and loops and with 
two  button-holes 
and buttons. The 
neck may be com- 
pleted with a turn- 
down military col- 
laror with a Lafay- 
ette collar that is 
high and flaring 
and composed of 
two narrow and 
two wide sections. 
The full sleeve is 
gathered at the top 
and bottom and 
may be finished 
with a straight 
roll-up cuff or with 
a fancy cuff point- 
ed on the outside 
and flaring at the 
back of the wrist. 

Smooth-surfaced 
cloths in any of the 
fashionable shades 
or cheviot, diagon- 
al, etc., may be used 
to make the coat 
and velvet will be 
stylish in associa- 
tion, as illustrated. 
Machine - stitching 
isthe popular com- 
pletion. 

We have pattern 
No. 1584 in seven 
sizes for ladies 
from thirty to for- 
ty-two inches, bust 
measure. To make 
the garment for a 
lady of medium 
size, calls for two 


center seam and prettily lined with the plaid  SOAEAV TEE CouLAN OR & TURN Down MIMtaRy yards and a fourth 


silk. The neck may be completed witha turn- 
down military collar or with a high storm col- 
lar that is shaped by a center seam and rolled 
softly all round in Medici fashion. Machine-stitching gives a 
tailor finish to the garment. 

Chinchilla, cheviot, broadcloth and melton, with silk or 
satin for the hood lining, will stylishly develop this garment, 
which may be machine-stitched or finished with strappings of 
the material. A smart coat of rough brown cheviot had a hood 
lining of red plaid silk and was closed with large pear! buttons. 

We have pattern No. 1587 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the gar- 
ment for a lady of medium size, calls for two yards and five- 
eighths of cloth fifty-four inches wide, with three-fourths of a 
yard of silk twenty inches wide, and a yard anU an eighth of 
silk twenty inches wide extra to line the hood. Price of pat- 
tern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


COLLAR AND WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTER SEAM.) 


of cloth fifty-four 
(For Description see Page 147.) inches wide, with 
five-eighths of a 
yard of velvet twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, Is. 8d. 


or 80 cents. 
———__<.—____—_——-. 


LADIES' ETON JACKET. (To BE MapE Round or SQUARE AND 
WitH or WitHout Caps.) 
(For [llustrations see Page 156.) 


No. 1612.—The Eton jacket is still popular and is seen in 
many beautiful and novel effects. he low-necked Eton 
jacket is here shown in several charming variations. It is 
velvet, lined with silk and decorated with lace appliqué ban 
trimming. The seamless back is separated by under-arm gores 
from the fronts, which may meet or be apart at the neck and 
be in square or rounding outline; and the back may be 
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slashed at the center and show square or 
rounding lower corners. The neck may be 
square or round, as preferred. Sleeve caps 
shaped to form asquare tab between round- 
ing tabs are effective over the dress sleeves, 
but they may be omitted without detracting 
from the good effect of the jacket. 

Velvet in black or in colors, silk, cloth and 
jetted or spangled net may be made up in 
this style and worn with waists that may 
have full or plain fronts. 

We have pattern No. 1612 in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
the jacket calls fora yard and three-eighths 
of goods twenty-two inches wide. :Price of 
pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


_- > 


LADIES’ BASQUE. (To BE Mave Hicgh-NECKED 
WITH STANDING COLLAR AND WITH OR WITH- 
ocT NotcHEeD COLLAR, OR WITH OPEN NECK, A 
NOTCHED COLLAR AND LAPELS AND A REMOV- 
ABLE CHEMISETTE AND WITH THE SLEEVES 

GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 156.) 


’ No. 9608.—This basque is shown made of 
other materials at figure No. 89G in this 
magazine. 

Dark-blue broadcloth was here selected 
for this handsome coat-basque and coiled 
soutache braid decorates it. The adjust- 
ment of the basque is perfectly close and is 
effected by double bust darts, under-arm 
and side-back gores and a center seam, and 
coat-laps and coat-plaits are formed in true 
coat style. The basque is closed with hooks 
and eyes at the center of the front and may 
be made high-necked and finished with a 
standing collar and with or without a notch- 
ed collar; or it may be made with an open 
neck and notched collar and lapels. A re- 
movable chemisette made with a cape back 
and 4 standing collar and closed on the left 
shoulder is provided to wear with the open 
neck. The two-seam sleeves are made over 
coat-shaped linings and may be gathered or 
arranged in five box-plaits at the top. , 

This mode is appropriate for fabrics of 
firm weave, such as Venetian cloth, cheviot, 
covert cloth, serge, etc., which are shown 
in an endless variety. Braid is the favorite 
decoration, but machine-stitching will afford 
4 neat completion. 

We have pattern No. 9608 in twelve sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. Fora lady of medium size, 
the basque needs two yards and an eighth 
of goods forty-four inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. . 


—_ —_<______—__- 


LADIES’ SINGLE-BREASTED EQUESTRIAN 
BASQUE. (To BE Mave witH a Hicu 
NECK AND STANDING COLLAR OR WITH 


AN OPEN NECK, A NoTcHED CoLLaR Nee 


AND REMOVABLE CHEMISETTE.) 
(For IJlustrations ree Page 156.) 


No. 1590.—Dark-green broadcloth was 


used for this handsome equestrian basque, 
which is up to date in outline and effect. 
The basque is closely adjusted by double 
bust darts, under-arm and side-back gores 


and a curving center seam and is closed with 
batton-holes and buttons at the center of the 
front, the fronts separating in short points 
st the end of the closing. The back is in 
marrow postilion style, with coat-plaits at the side-back seams, 
the plaits being marked at the top by buttons. The basque may 
bé finished with a high neck and a standing collar, or the 
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FieurE No, 85 G.—This illustrates Lapres’ TorLetre.—The patterns are Ladies’ Shirt-. 
Waist No. 9619, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 9634, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 147.) 


fronts may be reversed in small lapels and the neck completed 
with a coat collar that forms wide notches with. the lapels, a 
removable chemisette of fancy vesting being-worn in the latter 
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instance. 


with a standing collar and closed invisibly at the center of the 


front. 
tons and button-holes at the back of the wrist. 
Machine-stitching finishes the basque in correct 
tailor style. 

Whipcord, serge, Venetian cloth and covert 
suiting may be made up in this way and buttons 
and stitching will afford the most approved finish. 

We have pattern No. 1590 in twelve sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inclies, bust meas- 
ure. For a lady of medium size, the basque calls 
for a yard and a half of goods fifty-four inches 
wide, with three-eighths of a 
yard of fancy vesting twenty- 
seven inches wide for the che- 
misette. Price of pattern, 1s. 
8d. or 80 cents. 


—___.-—__— 


LADIES’ RUSSIAN BASQUE- 
WAIST. (To BE MaDE WITH A 
FuLu Back OR A CONVENTIONAL 
BaSQUE BACK, WITH A MEDICI OR 
TurN—DowNn COLLAR, WITH THE 
Fronts REVERSED TO THE BUST 
oR WAIST AND WITH OR W1TH- 

OUT THE PEPLUM AND Caps.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 157.) 
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No. 9600.—At figure No. 9618 
87 G in this number of Tur Dr- Front View 


LINEATOR this basque-waist may 
be seen differently made up. 

A smart Russian basque is here shown made up in a combi- 
nation of gray dress goods and green silk, with a pretty 
trimming of coiled soutache braid. The basque may be made 
with a conventional basque back or with a back that is smooth 
at the top and has fulness below shirred in closely at the 
waist. <A fitted lining supports the basque and under-arm 
gores give a smooth adjustment at the sides. The fronts open 
with a flare toward the shoulders over a full vest that is closed 
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Front View. 

Lapies’ CIRCULAR CAPE. (TO BE MADE 
DOUBLE OR SINGLE AND WITH A La— 
FAYETTE COLLAR OR A MILITARY 
TuRN—DowN COLLAR.) 


(For Description see Page 147.) 


at the center and they are smooth at 
the top but have gathered fulness in 
the lower part. The vest and fronts 
puff out without pouching and the 
fronts may be reversed in pointed 
lapels to the waist or bust, as illustrated. A shaped belt closed 
with a buckle conceals the joining of a smooth circular pep- 
Inm, the ends of which flare very slightly at the front and 
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The close-fitting coat sleeves are closed with three but- 
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The chemisette has a short cape back and is finished back. A high flaring collar shaped with a center seam and 


rising above the close-fitting standing collar at the back and 
sides adds to the stylish effect. Pointed ripple caps stand out 
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LADIES’ CrrcuLAR CAPE (To BE Maps 
WitH oR WitTHouT THE Hoop.) 


(For Description see Page 148.) 
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yn the gathered two-seam sleeves, 
which are mounted on coat-shaped 
linings and finished with pointed roll- 
up cuffs. The peplum, caps and filar- 
ing collar may be used or not. 

The basque will be most pleasing 


4; 


when made up in a comoination of plain or fancy wool or silk- 
and-wool goods and silk. Frills of narrow ribbon, bands of 
lace or passementerie, jet gimp or spangled trimming will give 
a neat edge finish and may be otherwise disposed for garniture. 


We have pattern No. 9600 in eight sizes for ladies from 


thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the basque- 
waist for a lady of medium size, needs two yards and a fourth 
of dress goods forty inches wide, with one yard of silk twenty 


inches wide, 


Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents, 


——__<—__——. 


LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST. (To BE Worn WITH OR WITHOUT THE 


PEPLUM AND WITH THE BLOUSE: FRONTS ROLLED TO THE W AIST 
IN LAPELS OR LAPPED IN DOUBLE~BREASTED STYLE.) 


(For Mustrations see Page 157.) 
No, 9602.—This basque-waist is shown differently made up 


at figure No. 81 G in this magazine. 


Back View. 


Drap @été and silk are here united in this attractive basque- 

waist, which is made over an accu- 
rately fitted lining that is closed at 
the center of the front. The seamless 
back is smooth across the shoulders 
and has pretty fulness below drawn 
well to the center by two rows of 
shirring at the waist. A smooth effect 
is given at the sides by under-arm 
gores, and the fronts, which are 
double-shirred at the bottom and 
tacked along the shirring to the lin- 
ing to pouch over in the fashionable 
way, may berolled back in pretty tap- 
ering lapels to the waist or lapped in 
double-breasted style, as preferred. 
A deep fancy collar in two sections 
that separate with a wide flare at the 
center of the back is quite an elabo- 
rate accessory. A full vest that is 
gathered at the neck, double-shirred 
at the waist and closed with sgtuad- 
through an applied box-plait is ex. 
ceedingly effective whether seem on) 
above the fronts when they are lappe< 
or revealed all the way betweem thy 
lapels. Cord loops and tiny button: 


arranged in pairs form a very smart closing when the fronts ar. 


& 


lapped. At the neck is a standing collar om which is meunte 


shallow turn-over,,portion, having( rounding corners. Th 
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basque-waist may be worn with or without the peplum, which 
is formed of two circular sections joined in a center seam an 





















Front View. 


Lapres’ Cape. (To BE Mave WitTH™0R 
Wirsour One orn Two Circunar Rour- 
PLES AND WITH A LAFAYETTE COLLAR 
om A Mitirary Turn-Down CoLLar.) 


(For Description see Page 148.) 


the eenter of the front and the lower 
front corners are cut off in an orna- 
mental way; the peplum is joined to 
a belt that fastens at the front with 
a buckle. The two-seam sleeves are 
made over coat-shaped linings; they 
are gathered at the top and finished 
with turn-up coffs that are fancifully shaped at the upper edge. 
A row of appliqué passementerie follows the free edges of the 
fancy collar, lapels, peplum and cuffs and covers the shallow 
turn-over portion on the standing collar. 

Poplin, cashmere, serge, cloth, velvet, silk and novelty goods 
in combination with silk or velvet 
will satisfactorily develop this style 
and braid, gimp, lace insertion and 
passementerie will be suitable for 
. OTnamentation. 

We have pattern No. 9602 in 
eight sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-four inches, bust measure. 
To make the waist for a lady of 
medium size, calls for two yards 
and three-eighths of dress goods 
forty inches wide, with five-eighths 
ofa yard of silk twenty inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 


cents. 
oe 


LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST. (To BE 
Mape WitH or WITHOUT 


THE PEPLUM.) 
(Por Illustrations see Page 157.) 


No. 9625.—An exceedingly at- 
tractive basque-waist is here shown 
developed in cashmere and silk, 
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supports the waist. 


A circular peplum that ripples prettily at 


the back and shows its ends wide apart at the front may be 
gathered at the back. The ends of the peplum flare slightly at _. added or not, as preferred. The standing collar closes at the 
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Back View. 
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left side. The two-seam sleeves are novel 
and pretty; their shaping forms them in very 
short puffs at the top, although they are gath- 
ered only at the upper edge, and the wrists 
may be plain or slashed at the back and 
trimmed with lace frills. 

Among the many fancy waists that are 
now displayed this one is noticeable for its 
good style combined with simplicity of out- 
line. It will make up suitably in wool or 
silk goods, with a contrasting fabric for the 
yoke, and lace edging, bands of lace, passe- 
menterie or fur will be used for decoration, 
together with a belt of metal or ribbon. 

We have pattern No. 9625 in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure. To make the garment for a 
lady of medium size, needs 
a yard and seven-eighths of 
dress goods forty inches 
wide, with a yard and an 
eighth of silk twenty inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 


—— 


Figure No. 87 G.—LADIKES’ 
TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 158.) 


Figure No. 87 G.—This 
consists of a Ladies’ basque- 
waist and skirt. The basque- 
waist pattern, which is No. 
9600 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in eight sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty- 


four inches, bust measure, and is again shown on page 157. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 9596 and costs 1s. 8d. or 30 
cents, is in nine sizes, from twenty to thirty-six inches, wa.st 
measure, and may be seen in three views on page 171. 

This toilette is charming for concerts, afternoon recept.ons 
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the silk being tucked in groups of S609 

three tucks for the deep yoke. : 

Lace insertion, edging, baby rib- _ Front View. Back View. 

bon and wide ribbon form amost Lapres’ Russtan Coa or Jacker, wit Coat-Fitrep Back. (To BE MADE IN EITHER OF Two 
efiective decoration. The yoke LENGTHS, WITH THE SLEEVES Box-PLaIteD OR GATHERED, WITH A LAFAYETTE COLLAR 

bas a prettily curved lower outline OR A STANDING MILITARY COLLAR, AND WITH THE OVERLAPPING FRONT CLOSED 

and closes on the left shoulder. TO THE Top OR ROLLED IN A LAPEL TO THE Bust oR Waist.) 


The back and fronts are cut quite 
low in 1880 style and the back has 
fulness at the bottom plaited to a 
pot, while the fronts are gathered at the bottom to pouch 
over prettily at the center and are closed at the left side in 
Russian style. A fiited lining closed at the center of the front 


(For Description see Page 149.) 


or theatre wear. 


The skirt is here pictured made of dark- 


green silk, while the basque combines pale violet silk with 
green silk, the green silk being covered with jet-on the revers 
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and caps and the vio- 
let silk used for the 
vest and stock being 
overlaid with embroi- 
dered chiffon. The 
fronts are reversed in 
large pointed lapels to 
the bust and open over 
the full vest, which 
closes at the center; 
they pouch with the 
vest over a jewelled 
metal belt that con- 
ceals the joining of 
a smooth peplum. Ful- 
ness in the lower part 
of the back is drawn 
down tight. Black 
satin knife-plaitings 
trim the fronts and 
also the pointed caps 
that stand out over 
the two-seam sleeves. 
At the wrists are lace 
frills, but these may 
be replaced by fancy 
roll-up cuffs. A flar- 
ing Medici collar rises 
above the standing 
collar, which is encir- 
cled by a stock. 

The skirt is one of 
the newest modes, 
consisting of a five- 
gored upper part and 
a circular lower part 
that deepens toward 
the back; it may be 
made with a sweep or 
in roand length. 

Standard weaves 
like cheviot, Henrietta 
aid cashmere are as 
ap ropriate for the 
toliette as are richer 
materials, and inex- 
pensive silk may be 
combined with these 
weaves to develop a 
very tasteful toilette 
for afternoon wear. 


top and gathered at 
the bottom, pouch in 
the fashionable way; 
they cross in surplice 
style below the bust 
and separate above in 
V_ shape, revealing 
a smooth chemisette 
that is overlaid with 
lace net. The seam- 
less back, which meets 
the fronts in shoulder 
and under-arm seams, 
is smooth at the top 
and has fulness at the 
bottom drawn well 
to the center by gath- 
ers; it is faced in shal- 
low V shape at the 
top with silk overlaid 
with lace net, and the 
arrangement of the 
trimming at the edge 
of the facing gives 
the effect of a V neck 
showing a guimpe. 
The neck may be high 
and finished with a 
standing collar, a 
knife-plaited frill of 
the silk and a ribbon 
stock that is formed 
in a loop and closed 
with a buckle at the 
left side, or it may be 
in V shape. The fronts 
may be plain or have 
tapering revers joined 
to them, whether the 
neck be high or low ; 
and the waist may be 
worn with or without 
a peplum that is gath- 
ered at the back and 
lapped with the fronts. 
The crush belt of rib- 
bon is finished and 
closed to match the 
stock. The two-seam 
sleeves, which are 
made over coat-shap- 
ed linings, are gath- 
ered at. the top and 
formed in small puffs 
by three downward- 
turning plaits laid in 
the side edges of the 
upper portion, the 
plaits being tacked at 
the center to the lin- 
ing to give the effect 
of tucks. 

A large variety of 
dress goods will be 
found suitable for this 
mode, among them 
being silk, cashmere, 
zibeline, étamine, 
crepe de Chine, etc., 
and any stylish trim- 
ming may be added. 

We have pattern No. 
9626 in seven sizes for 
ladies from thirty to 
illustrates Lapres’ NEWMARKET ULsteR Coat.—The pattern 0" tY-two inches, bust 
is No. 9604, price ls. 6d. or 35 cents. Mea | : a 

ouse-waist for a lady 

bon, wide and narrow (For Description see Page 149.) of medium size, calls 
lace insertion and for two yards and a 
laitings of silk. It is arranged over a lining that is closely fourth of dress goods forty inches wide, with a yard and a half 
Btted by double bust darts and the usual seams and closed at of silk twenty inches wide, and half a. yard of lace net 
the center of the front. The fronts, which are smooth at the twenty-seven inches wide. Price of\pattern,-10d. or 20 cents. 


———— —_—>____— 


LADIES’ SURPLICE 
BLOUSK-WAIST. (To 
BE MADE WITH A 
HIGH oR V NECK, WITH 
FuLL—LENGTH OR 
ELsbow SLEEVES AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
PEPLUM AND REVERS.) 
(For Dlustrations see 
Page 189.) 

No. 9626.—Other 
views of this blouse- 
waist are given at fig- 
ures Nos. 88G and 
90G in this number 
of THe DELrNearor. 

A charming blouse- 
waist is here depicted 
made of brown cam- 
el’s-hair and lace net 
over silk and effect- foyrE No. 86G.—This 
ively trimmed with a 
stock and belt of rib- 





FASHIONS 


LADIES’ WAIST. (To 
BE TUCKED OR PLAIN.) 
(For Nlustrations see ; 
Page 159.) 


No. 9642.—This 
waist may be made up 
either tucked or plain, 
both effects being ‘il- 
lustrated ; it is pic- 
tured made of silk. 
It is provided with a 
lining fitted by double 
bust darts and the 
usual seams and closed at the center of the 
front. The seamless back joins the full 
fronts in shoulder and under-arm seams, 
and is smooth across the shoulders but has 
fulness at the center formed in plaits at the 
bottom. The fronts have fulness formed 
in forward-turning plaits at the neck and 
lower edge and the closing is made at the 
center of the front with studs through an 
added box-plait. The waist may be tucked 
all across the front and back from the neck 
to the waist, the tucks being of uniform 
depth and continuous across the sides, or it 
may be made without tucks, as preferred. 
The sleeves are gathered at the top and very 
slightly at the bottom; they may be com- 
pleted with straight link cuffs or with link 
cuffs showing a shallow roll, and may be plain or have a large 
cluster of tucks at the top, as preferred. A neck-band finishes 
the neck and about 
it is adjusted a 
stock consisting of 
a standing collar 
and a plaited tie 
that is in two sec- 
tions joined to the 
ends of the collar 
and formed in a 
four-in-hand knot. 

The pew wash- 
able fabrics will be 
effective made up 
in this manner and 
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Back View. 


Front View. 


Lapis’ Box REEFER. (TO BE MADE WITH TURN-DOWN OR FLARING COLLAR 
AND WITH OB WITHOUT THE CUFFS AND Storm Hoop.) 


ALSO KNOWN a8 THE GOLFING COAT. 
(For Description see Page 150.) 


so will silk, the stylish English cheviots, gingham, Madras, etc. 


We have pattern No. 9642 in eight sizes for ladies from 
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1584 
Front View. 





Back View. 


LaDiEs’ DOUBLE-BREASTED SACK OR Box Coat, WITH APPLIED YOKE. (TO BE MADE 
WITH A LAFAYETTE COLLAR OR A TURN-DOWN MILITARY COLLAR 
AND WITH Fancy or StralIGHT Rout-UP CurrFs.) 


(For Description see Page 150.) 


thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the waist 

tucked for a lady of medium size, will require six yards and 

three-eighths of goods twenty-two inches wide; the waist 

ca needs two yards and five-eighths thirty-six inches wide. 
rice of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


ee 


FieuggB No. 88 G.—LADIES’ STREET TOILETTE. 
(For Iloetration see Page 160.) 


Fieurr No. 88 G.—This consists of a Ladies’ jacket and 
skirt. The jacket pattern, which is No. 9609 and costs 1s. or 
25 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and may be seen in four views on page 
158. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9571 and costs 1s. 8d. or 
80 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six 

inches, waist measure. 

The Russian jacket which forms part of this smart 
toilette is here shown made of garnet broadcloth 
and decorated with braiding and ribbon. It has a 
coat-fitted back and pouch fronts that are smooth 
at the top, gathered at the bottom and made uni- 
form in depth with the back by joined-on smooth 
skirts. The fronts are crossed in surplice fashion 
and the overlapping front is rolled back in a shapely 
lapel to the waist. The closing is made to the 
throat. The two-seam sleeves are box-plaited and at 
the neck is a Lafayette collar that rises protectively 
high and rolls and flares in the fashionable way. 

The six-gored skirt is of gray cheviot and is trim- 
med with braiding. It may be fan-plaited or gath- 
ered at the back. 

There are many attractive weaves in which this 

- toilette may be made up, en suite or with the jacket 
contrasting in color and weave with the suit. 
Faced cloth, velvet, whipcord, cheviot and like 
textures are suggested for the jacket, with fur or 
braid for decoration; while silk, cheviot, serge or 
camel’s-hair may be used for the skirt. 

The velvet and silk toque is adorned with a bird. 


—_~> 


LADIES’ RUSSIAN WAIST, WITH POUCH FRONT. 
(To BE WORN WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM AND 
WITH THE OVERLAPPING FRONT CLOSED TO THE TOP OR 

ROLLED IN A LAPEL TO THE Bust OR WAIST.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 161.) 
No. 9606.—The various effects possible in this 


Russian waist are shown in the illustrations. . Poplin is pic- 
tured in the waist and braiding provides thedecoration. The 











| 
1612 
Front View. 
Lapies’ ETON JACKET. (TO BE MapDE 
ROUND OR SQUARE AND WITH 
OR WITHOUT Caps.) 


(For Description see Page 150.) 


back, which is smooth at the top, 
has gathered fulness in the lower part 
drawn down tight, while the front, 
which has graceful fulness gathered 
at the bottom, pouches 
stylishly. The right 
front may be lapped to 
the left side and the 
closing made in true 
Russian style, or it 
may be reversed ina 
lapel to the bust or to 
the waist and crossed 
with surplice effect. 
The lining is accurate- 
ly fitted and closed at 
the center of the front. 
A peplum laid in a 
backward - turning 
plait at each side of 
the center seam may 
have its ends lapped 
like the fronts or flar- 
ing slightly at the cen- 
ter of the front; it is 
completed with a belt 
and, although a styl- 
ish accessory, its use 
is optional. The stand- 
ing collar is closed at 
the throat. Gathers 
collect the slight ful- 
ness in the two-seam 
sleeves, which have 
ecoat-shaped linings. 
This mode is suitable for heavy goods like broadcloth, velvet 
or corduroy, and also for satin, drap d’été and other soft fab- 
rics. Trimming will usually be placed on the peplum, collar, 
sleeves and either on the revers or along the closing. 
' We have pattern No. 9606 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the gar- 
ment for a lady of medium size, calls for two yards and an 
eighth of goods forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ BOX-PLAITED BLOUSE. (To BE MapE WITH or WITHOUT 
Fittep LINING AND WITH A HIGH NECK AND TURN-DOWN OR STAND— 
ING COLLAR OR WITH AN OPEN NEcK, A NOTCHED COLLAR AND RE- 
MOVABLE CHEMISETTE.) KNOWN AS THE NORFOLK JACKET. 

(For Illustrations see Page 161.) 


No. 9617.—This popular blouse, which is in reality an up-to- 
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date Norfolk jacket, is illustrated made of brown cheviot. It 
may be made with or without a fitted lining. Three box-plaits 
are formed in the front and back, the middle plait in front 
concealing the closing; and under-arm gores give a smooth 
effect at the sides. The fronts may be closed to the throat 
and the neck finished with a standing collar or with a turn- 
down collar having flaring ends; or they may be shaped low 
and the neck completed with a notched collar and lapels, as 
illustrated. A removable chemisette made with 
a standing collar and a cape back and closed on the 
left shoulder is worn in the open neck. The two- 
seam sleeves have coat-shaped linings ; they are gath- 
ered at the top and finished plainly at the wrist. 
The belt has pointed ends and is closed in front. 

A blouse of this style is very comfortable for wear 
while cycling, golfing, etc., as well as practical for 
general wear, and may be appropriates made of 
serge, cashmere, covert cloth, Venetian cloth, tweed 
and mixed suitings. Machine-stitching will pro- 
vide a neat finish for a garment of this kind. 

We have pattern No. 9617 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady 
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Front View. Back View. 


LADIES’ Basque. (TO BE MADE HIGH—NECKED WITH STANDING COLLAR AND WITH OR WITHOUT NOTCHED Col- 
LAR, OR WITH OPEN NECK, A NOTCHED COLLAR AND LAPELS'AND A REMOVABLE 
CHEMISETTE AND WITH THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 


(For Description see Page 151.) 
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Front View. Back View. 


LADIES’ SINGLE-BREASTED EQUESTRIAN BasQuE. (TO BE MADE WITH 
A HigH NECK AND STANDING COLLAR OR WITH AN OPEN NECK, 
A NOTCHED COLLAR AND REMOVABLE CHEMISETTE.) 


(For Description see Page 151.) 


of medium size, the garment needs two yards and five-eighths 
Price of;pattern; 10d. or 20 cents. 


of goods fifty inches wide. 


| 
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Fievrze No. 89 G.—LADIES’ 
TAILOR-MADE SUIT. 
(For Illustration see Page 1632.) 


Fiecrz No. 89 G.—This 
consists of a Ladies’ basque 
and skirt. The basque pat- 
tern, which is No. 9608, and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
twelve sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and is differ- 9625 
ently depicted on page 156. 

The skirt pattern, which is No. 9570 and costs 1s. 
8d. or 80 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

This suit is calculated to gratify a retined taste, 
being an excellent mode for all tailor cloths. It 
is here represented made of green and écru covert 
cloth and decorated elaborately with braiding. 
The basque is fitted with perfect accuracy and is 
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Front View. — Back View. 9600 
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Front View. Back View. 
LapIEs’ BasquE-WalIst. (TO BE MapE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
Fe PEPLUM.) 
wee (For Description see Page 158.) 


and above the closing the fronts are reversed in pointed 
lapels that form notches with the rolling collar; between 
the lapels a removable chemisette of écru cloth is revealed. 


The chemisette is 
topped by a stand- 
ing collar, and in 
shape and general 
effect the sleeves 
are quite new. 
The seven-gored 
skirt flares stylishly 
at the bottom and 
may be gathered 
or box-plaited at 
the back, according 
to preference. 
9600 his suit may be 


Lapigs’ RusstaN Basqur-Waist. (To BE MADR WITH A FULL Back or a CONVENTIONAL Basque Back, wira a Ppropriately worn 


MEDICI ORB TURN—DOWN COLLAR, WITH THE FRONTS REVERSED TO THE BUST OR 
WalIsT, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM AND Caps.) 
(For Descnprtion see Page 162.) 


Ue 
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give it height. 





on the promenade, 

when visiting and 

at church, as well 

as at nearly all the 

social functions 

that arise in church circles where re- 

finement and perfect taste without 

cay nai are especially desired. 

he popular shades of cloth—bronze, 

olive, laurel and forest green, marine 

and Russian blue—and chieviot, the 

heather mixtures, camel’s-hair and 

serge will be chosen, with braid for 

decoration. A stylish and unpreten- 

tious suit was made of black cheviot, 

with scarlet cloth for the chemisette 

to give a relief note of color and a 
decoration of soutache braid. 


The stylish toque is of green velvet with feathers to 
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LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST. (To sE Mabe Bras or StrRalGHt, 
WITH STRAIGHT OR TURN—UP CUFFS AND WITH 
oR Witsoot Fittep Lininc.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 163.) 


Front View. Back View. No. 9619.—Another view of this shirt-waist is given 
Lapres’ BASQUE-Waist. (To BE WORN WITH THE PEPLUM AND WITH at figure No. 85 G in this magazine. 
THE BLOUSE-FRONTS ROLLED TO THE WAIST IN LAPELS A notably handsome shirt-waist is here represented 
o8 LapPEeD 1N DouBLE-BREASTED STYLE.) made up bias of plaid silk, but it may be made straight, 
(For Description see Page 152.) if preferred. It may be made with or without a fitted 


lining. The upper part of the back is a fancifully shaped 
a style that will display a symmetrical figure to advantage. yoke and the back is laid in two backward-turning plaits at 
Ooat-laps and coat-plaits appear below the waist at the back, each side of the center at the top, the plaits_ being creased in 
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their folds to the waist, where they may be 
closely lapped or their fulness taken up in 
gathers. Under-arm gores insure a smooth 
effect at the sides, and the fronts are gath- 
ered at the top and waist and pouch styl- 
ishly. The closing is made under an applied 
box-plait cut straight of the goods so as to 
contrast prettily with the bias parts, and 
back of the plait the fronts are joined to 
pointed yoke sections. The shirt sleeves, 
which are gathered at the top and bottom, 
have only enough fulness to be strictly fash- 
ionable; they may be completed with straight 
or roll-up cuffs, as preferred. The cuffs 
are closed with a stud just below the usual 
slashes, which are finished with underlaps 
and pointed overlaps, and with link buttons 
below. The neck is finished with a neck- 
band to which linen collars may be attached, 
or about which may be worn a wrinkled 
stock that has frill-finished ends closed at 
the back and flaring frills that meet at the 
back and narrow to points at the sides. 

Shirt-waists of this style may be made of 
silk or woollen textures and, in season, of 
cotton materials. Plain goods will be made 
up straight, but checked, plaid or striped 
goods are most effective made up bias. 

We have pattern No. 9619 in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make the garment for a lady 
of medium size, will require four yards and 
three-eighths of goods twenty-two inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES' SHIRT-WAIST, WITH REMOV- 
ABLE COLLAR. 
(For I:ustrations see Page 168.) 


No. 9640.—This smart shirt-waist is pic- 
tured made of Scotch gingham. The back 
is gathered at the center at the top and 
sewed to a yoke that is novel in effect, 
showing an undulating lower outline. Be- 
coming fulness in the fronts is collected in 
gathers at the neck at each side of the clos- 
ing, which is made with studs through a 
box-plait formed in the right front. The 
fulness at the waist is drawn closely to the 
figure by a draw-string inserted in a casing 
and a belt of the material is worn. The 
shirt sleeves are gathered at the top and 
slightly at the bottom; they are completed 
with straight link cuffs and the openings at 
the back of the wrists are finished with un- 
derlaps and pointed overlaps that are closed 
just above the cuffs with a button and but- 
ton-hole. The neck is finished with a fitted 
band to which the removable standing col- 
lar is attached with studs. 

All shirt-waist materials, including Madras 
and other washable fabrics, as well as flannel, 
silk, etc., may be made up in this style. 

We have pattern No. 9640 in nine sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. To make the shirt-waist, 
except the collar, for a lady of medium size, 
requires two yards and five-eighths of mate- 
rial thirty-six inches wide. The collar needs 
half a yard of goods thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


ae ge 
LADIES’ BOX-PLAITED SHIRT-W AIST, 
WITH REMOVABLE STAND- 
ING COLLAR. 


(For Illustrations see Page 163.) 
No. 9595.—At figure No. 91G in this 


number of Tae Detineator this shirt-waist is again illustrated. 
This smart shirt-waist is here shown made of red cash- 
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FigurE No. 87 G.—This illustrates Lapigs’ TorLetTe.—The patterns are Ladies’ Russian 
Basque- Waist No. 9600, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt 
No. 9596, price 1s, 3d. or 30 centa 


(For Description see Page 158.) 


mere, with white linen for the collar. Three box-plaits are 
laid, in the back, and to effect a_perfectly, smooth adjust- 
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the upper side and stand out with the stylish short puff. 


ment and bring the plaits close together at the waist, a side- 
plait is formed under each side of the middle box-plait. A 
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Froni View. Back View. 


Lapigs’ SURPLICE BLOUSE—W AIST. 
WITH FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES AND WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE PEPLUM AND REVERS.) 


(For Deecription see Page 154.) 


pointed yoke having a center seam forms the upper part of 
the back. Under-arm gores separate the back from the fronts, 
which also show three box-plaits, the middle plait concealing 
the closing. Tapes inserted in casings draw the fronts in to 
the waist, and the fronts pouch in Russian style over the belt. 
The shirt sleeves are gathered at the top and have very slight 
fulness gathered at the bottom; they are made with the usual 
slashes finished with underlaps and pointed overlaps that are 
closed with a button and button-hole above straight link cuffs. 
At the neck is a neck-band to which ts secured a removable 
standing collar of white linen. 

Flannel] is popular for shirt-waists at this season, and cor- 
duroy, satin and silk, the last particularly in Roman stripes, 
are also liked. The collar is invariably of linen and neat band- 
bows of satin in red, blue or black, plain or polka-dotted, are 
in vogue. 

We have pattern No. 9595 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the shirt- 
waist for a lady of medium size, needs two yards and three- 
fourths of material thirty-six inches wide. . The collar requires 
half a yard of goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_—_—_»_____ 


FigtrE No. 90 G.—LADIES’ AT HOME TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 164.) 


Fietre No. 90 G.—This consists of a Ladies’ blouse- 
waist and skirt. The blouse-waist pattern, which is 
No. 9626 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure, and is shown again on this page. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 9426 and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, 
isin nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure. ; 

This strikingly effective blouse-waist is here pic- 
tured made of changeable silk—blue shot with gold— 
and handsomely decorated with appliqués of lace and 
frills of the silk; the skirt is of blue cloth trimmed 
in a novel way with fancy braid. The back of the 
blouse-waist has fulness at the center drawn in gath- 
ers at the bottom. The fronts, which are gathered 
at the bottom, pouch slightly and cross in surplice 
strle below the bust and separate above to reveal a 
chemisette that is topped by a standing collar en- 
circled by a wrinkled stock. The waist is length- 
ened by a peplum that is smooth across the front 
and sides and has gathered fulness at the center of 
the back. The novel two-seam sleeves are gathered at the 
top and formed in three downward-turning plaits that cross 
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(To BE MADE WITH A HIGH OR V NEOK: 


bring all the seams 
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The plain flare-skirt comprises seven gores, and the front- 
gore and side-gores are slightly 
sprung at the lower part to flare 
in the up-to-date way, while 
the back-gores may be either 
plaited or gathered at the top, 
full folds that spread in a grace- 
ful way resulting. 

Although Winter begins to 
wane many new styles in blouse- 
waists and skirts are coming 
into vogue, this being one of 
the most attractive. It may 
be made of cloth, silk, velvet, 
cheviot, serge or novelty goods 
and the skirt may either match 
or contrast with the waist. The 
selection of garniture will be 
determined by the color and 
quality of the material. A styl- 
ish toilette like this was of gray 
and heliotrope novelty goods 
trimmed with appliqué bands and knife plaitings of 
heliotrope silk. 
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LADIES’ SIX-GORED SKIRT, HAVING A GORED 
FOUNDATION-SKIRT. (To BE MapE IN 
RounpD LENGTH OR WITH A SWEEP.) 

(For lustrations see Page 165.) 


No. 9644.—At figure No. 88G in this magazine 
this skirt is pictured differently developed. 

This skirt is highly commended for cotton goods and sheer 
fabrics, but is also appropriate for the seasonable novelty 
goods and standard weaves. It is here shown made of figured 
French gauze over a silk foundation-skirt, and may be made 
in round length or with a sweep, as illustrated. The skirt 
comprises a front-gore, two gores at each side and a straight 
back-breadth and 
is smooth-fitting at 
the top in front and 
at the sides and 
compactly gather- 
ed at the back, 
where it falls in full 
folds. The founda- 
tion skirt is made 
with a front-gore 
and side-gores like 
the skirt so as to 





3642 Ex 
Back View: 
(To BE TUCKED OR PLAIN.) 


Front View. 


LaDIEs’ WaISsT. 
(For Description see Page 155.) 


even, but has two back-gores instead of a straight back-breadth 
so as not to be too full at the back.» In the round length the 
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extender may be worn. 

Transparent fabrics, 
challis, silk and vari- 
ous novelty weaves 
will be made up in 
this manner over a 
silk foundation-skirt 
or one of nearsilk or 
percaline. Decoration 
may be applied, al- 
though the effect with- 
out garniture is ex- 
tremely pleasing. 

We have pattern 
No. 9644 in nine sizes 
for ladies from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. To 
make the garment for 
a lady of medium size 
needs four yards an 
an eighth of mate- 
rial forty-four inches 
wide. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. or 25 cents. 





o>—____\__ 


LADIES’ MOUSQUE- 
TAIRE DRESS 
SLEEVE. (To BE MADE 


IN FuLL LENGTH OR 
IN THREE-QUARTER OR 
ELBow LENGTH.) 
(For Illustrations sec 
Page 165.) 

No. 1602.—This 
sleeve is a very fan- 
ciful |§mousquetaire 
style. It is shaped by 
one seam and mount- 
ed on a coat-shaped 
Knine The sleeve is 
gathered along the 
edges of the seam and 
has three tuck-shirr- 
ings on the upper side 
of the arm; the tuck- 
shirrings begin in a 
point at the wrist and 
widen gradually to- 
ward the shoulders, 
where they stand out 
to give breadth. The 
sleeve may be in el- 
bow, three-quarter or 
full length, and a lace 
frill drooping softly 
over the hand forms a 
pretty and fashionable 
finish for the lower 
edge in any length. 

his shape will make 
up with attractive re- 
sults in sumptuous 
materials like rich 
satin or velvet and 
in sheer textiles such 
as chiffon, mousseline 
de soie, crépe de Chine, 
Liberty satin, silk 
mull, organdy, Liberty 
crépe or silk, ete. On 
the latter class of 
fabrics a row of nar- 
row lace at the edges 


of the tuck-shirrings would provide a very dainty trimming. 
We have pattern No. 1602 in five sizes for ladies from ten to 
fourteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about an 
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outside skirt measures three yards and three-quarters at the 
foot in the medium sizes and the foundation skirt about 
three yards and a half. A small bustle or any style of skirt 
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FigurRE No. 88 G.—This illustrates Lapres’ STREET TOILETTE. —The patterns are 
Ladies’ Russian Coat or Jacket No, 9609, price 1s. or 25 cents; and 
Skirt No. 9571, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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inch below the bottom of the arm’s-eye. To make a pair of 
sleeves for a lady whose arm measures eleven inches as 
described, needs a yard and seven-eighths of material forty-four 


inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 5d. or 
10 cents. 


——-— > ————_ 


Figure No, 91 G.—LA- 
DIES’ BOX-—PLAITED 
SHIRT-W AIST. 


(For Illustration see 
Page 166.) 

Fievre No. 91 G.— 
This illustrates a La- 
dies’ shirt-waist. The 
pattern, which is No. 
9595 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six in- 
ches, bust measure, 
and may be seen dif- 
ferently developed on 
page 163. 

laid flannel is here 
pictured in this be- 
coming  shirt- waist, 
with white linen for 
the collar and a hand- 
some belt of French 
enamel. Under-arm 
gores renders the sides 
smooth and three box- 
plaits are formed in 
the back and three in 
the front, the middle 
plait in front conceal- 
ing the closing. A 
bias, pointed yoke 
shaped by a center 
seam forms the upper 
part of the back. The 
fulness at the waist in 
front is regulated by 
tapes inserted in cas- 
ings and the fronts 
show the fashionable 
droop over the belt. 
The comfortable shirt 
sleeves are thered 
at the top and bottom 
and completed with 
straight link cuffs. 

There is no garment 
in which the search 
for novelty is more 
apparent than in the 
shirt-waist, which 
constantly appears in 
new forms. Silk, plaid 
gingham, flannel, che- 
viot, Madras, linen. 
batiste and a host’ of 
other seasonable ma- 
terials are appropriate 
for this mode. 


—— - > 





LADIES’ TWO-SEBAM 
DRESS SLEEVE. (To 
BE MADE WITH ONE OR 

Two FRILL Caps.) 


(For Illustrations see 
166.) 
NO. 1801 T hie 
sleeve is shaped by 


two seams and is close-fitting and perfectly plain except for 
the frill caps, which are gathered at the top and stand out in 


pretty flutes. The ends of the caps pass into the seams of the 
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LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, GATHERED AT THE BACK. 
(To BE MADE WITH A SWEEP OR IN ROUND LenoeTH.) DESIRABLE 
FOR SILKS, VELVETS AND OTHER NARROW GOODS.) 


(For Illustrations eee Page 167%) 


sleeve. Either one or two frill caps may be used. A row 
of velvet ribbon trims the lower edges of the caps, and a 
frill of lace is dainty at the wrist, which may be slashed 
at the outside of the arm with pretty effect, if desired. 

The sleeve is suitable for dress goods of any texture and 


the caps may be of the 
same or 4 contrasting 
material. Trimming 
may be added lavishly 
or the finish may be 
very simple. The caps 
will always be lined 
with some pretty 


shade of silk when 
they are cut from 
dress goods. 

We have pattern 
No. 1601 in seven sizes 


No. 9684.—By referring to figures Nos. 85G and D 12 in this 
number of Tue De.ingeator, this skirt may be seen differently 
developed. 

The skirt is here pictured made up in brocaded satin, 
for which, as well as for silk, velvets and other narrow 
goods, it is eminently appropriate. It is composed of a front- 
gore, a gore at each side and four back-gores, and each side- 
gore is sinoothly fitted over the hip by adart. The skirt is 
gathered at the back to hang in fall folds and may be made 
with a sweep or in round length, as preferred. In the round 
length it measures three yards and five-eighths at the bottom 
in the medium sizes. A small bustle or an extender of any 
sort may be worn, if desired. 





Front View. 
Laprgs’ Russtan Walst, with Pouca Front. (To BE WorN WITH oR WITH- 
OUT THE PEPLUM AND WITH THE OVERLAPPING FRONT CLOSED TO 
THE TOP OR ROLLED IN A LAPEL TO THE Bust OR WAIST.) 


(For Description see Page 155.) 


for ladies from ten to sixteen inches, arin measure. 
measuring the arm about an inch below the bottom of 
the arm’s-eye. For alady whose arm measures eleven 
inches as deacribed, a pair of sleeves requires a yard 
and a fourth of material forty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


——— > 


LADIES’ LEG-O’-MUTTON SHIRT SLEEVE. 
MADE WITH A STRAIGRT OR TURN—-UP CuFF 
OR WITH A WRISTBAND.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 167.) 


No. 1585.—This shirt sleeve is in leg-o’-mutton 
style, gathered only at the top and joined smoothly 
toa straight or a turn-up cuff or to a wristband, as 
preferred, the wristband being used when removable 
cuffs are to be worn. A slash made at the back of 
the arm is finished with an underlap and pointed 
rates and the cuff is closed with link buttons and 
a stad. 

This sleeve may be inserted in any shirt-waist or 
loose waist and is suitable for silk, cotton or wool- 
len textures. When the shirt-waist is of wool or 
silk goods the sleeves, if made with the turn-up cuffs, 
may have them edged with a tiny knife-plaiting of 
silk or satin. Frequently, the wristbands will finish 
the sleeves, so that linen cuffs may be worn. 

We have pattern No. 1585 in seven sizes for ladies 


(To BE 


from ten to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm 
about an inch below the bottom of the arm’s-eye. To make 
a pair of sleeves for a lady whose arm measures eleven 
inches as described, will require one yard of material thirty- 


élxinches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


4 





Back View. 


The skirt is so excellently shaped that it will often 
be selected for novelty goods, cheviot, etc., as well 
as for narrow goods, such as silk and velvet. Both 
plain and brocaded satin may be used, the brocades 
offered being particularly handsome. 

We have pattern No. 9634 in nine sizes for ladies 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. Fora 
lady of medium size, it needs four yards and a half of 
goods forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 
or 25 cents. 

———_ > 


LADIES’ SMALL BISHOP DRESS SLEEVE. (To BE Fin- 
. ISHED WITH A BAND OR IN A FRILL.) 
(For Dlustrations see Page 168.) 


No. 1608.—A graceful one-seam Rishop dress sleeve 








Back View. 

LavigEs’ Box-PLAITED BLovse. (To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT FITTED 
LINING AND WITH A HIGH NECK AND TURN—DOWN OR STANDING 
COLLAR OR WITH AN OPEN NECK. A NOTCHED COLLAR AND RE- 
MOVABLE CHEMISETTE.) KNOWN AS THE NORFOLK JACKET. 


(For Description see Page 156.) 


Front View. 


in the size now approved is here portrayed. The top is 
gathered and the lower edge may be either gathered and 
finished with a band, or underfaced and double-shirred to 
form a frill finish, both effects being illustrated. 

The sleeve is suitable for waists or dresses fdr general 
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wear and may be prettily trimmed with lace at the wrist, 
a lace frill arranged inside the frill of the sleeve giving a neat 


and dainty finish. When the band is used it may be over- 
laid with lace insertion or with bands of braid or ribbon. 

We have pattern No. 1608 in seven sizes for ladies from 
ten to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm 
about an inch below the bottom of the arm’s eye. Fora 
lady whose arm measures eleven inches as described, a 
pair of sleeves needs a yard and three-eighths of material 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


ee 


LADIES’ SHIRT SLEEVE. (To Be MADE WITH A STRAIGHT 
OR TURN—UP CUFF OR WITH A WRISTBAND.) 
(For Llustrations see Page 167.) 


No. 1592.—This shirt sleeve is up to date. It is shaped 
with only an inside seam and is gathered at the top. 
The lower edge is gathered slightly and the sleeve may 
be completed with either a straight or turn-up link cuff 
or with a wristband. The sleeve is slashed at the back 
of the arm and finished with the usual underlap and 
overlap. 

The mode is intended for shirt-waists of silk, cheviot, 
Madras, lawn, flannel and all washable materials. 

We have pattern No. 1592 in seven sizes for ladies 
from ten to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the 
arm about an inch below the bottom of the arm’s-eye. 
To make a pair of sleeves for a lady whose arm measures 
eleven inches as described, needs one yard of goods 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 


cents. 
——__®—_—___ 


LADIES’ SKIRT; CONSISTING OF A TABLIER AND 
A CIRCULAR PORTION. (To BE MADE wiTH 
A SWEEP OR IN RounpD LencrTH.) 
(For IUustrations see Page 168.) 


No. 9597.—The tablier effect is introduced in many of 
the new skirts and is exceedingly smart. It is seen in 
the handsome skirt here illustrated made of brown faced 
cloth. The skirt consists of a deep round tablier that is 
titted smoothly at the top by three darts at each side, and 
a circular portion that is joined smoothly to the tablier 
and reaches to the belt at the back. The circular por- 
tion springs out in flutes at the front and sides in a way 
that is greatly admired, and at the back it is laid at 
each side in two backward-turning plaits that spread in 
a graceful fan to some distance below the belt and then 
roll in graceful flutes. The skirt may be made in round 
length or with a slight sweep and worn with a small 
bustle or any device that will extend it at the back, if 
desired. In the round length it measures five yards and 
an eighth at the foot in the medium sizes. 

The skirt cannot fail to win admiration, for its effect 
is exceedingly graceful, and its outlines, although entirely 
new, are not sufficiently pronounced to offend conserva- 
tive tastes. It is adapted to all kinds of dress goods 
and the tablier could be all-over braided or otherwise 
trimmed. 

We have pattern No. 9597 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the skirt needs four yards and three-eighths 
of material forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 
3d. or 30 cents. 


eee eas 
LADIES’ SKIRT, CONSISTING OF A POINTED TAB- 
LIER EXTENDING IN A YOKE AT THE SIDES 
AND BACK AND A CIRCULAR PORTION. (To 
BE MADE WITH A SWEEP OR IN RounpD LENGTH.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 169.) 


No. 9598.—A novel skirt is here represented made of 
French serge. It consists of a deep pointed tablier which 
extends in a yoke at the sides and back, and a circular 
portion that joins the tablier and yoke smoothly and 
falls in graceful ripples at the sides and in deep flutes at 
the back. There is no fulness in the yoke at the back 
and the deep flutes in which the skirt falls are produced 
by the circular shaping. The tablier-and-yoke is trim- 





each back edge of the yoke. The skirt may be made with a 
sweep or in round length and a small bustle or any style of 


FiaureE No. 89 G.—This illustrates Lapies’ TAILOR-MADE Suit.—The | 


patterns are Ladies’ Basque No. 9608, price 10d. or 20 cents; 
and Skirt No. 9570, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see Page 157.) 


med along the joining of the circular portion with three rows extender may be worn. Inthe round length the skirt measu 


of black braid and a row of three buttons is arranged along four yards and seven-eighthsat-the foot in the medium siz 


| 
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Front View. Back View. 


Lapies’ SHIgT-Walist. (To BE MapDE BIAS OR STRAIGHT, WITH STRAIGHT OR 
Turn-Up Currs anD WITH OR WITHOUT FITTED LINING.) 


(For Description see Page 157.) 


Broadcloth, étamine, mohair, drap d@’été and novelty 
goods will develop this skirt satisfactorily and braid, 
gimp, passementerie and velvet ribbon may be used for 
decoration. The tablier could be all-over decorated 
with braid and the circular portion trimmed at the 
bottom to match. 

We have pattern No. 9598 in nine sizes for ladies 
fron twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To 
make the skirt for a lady of medium size, require five 
yards of goods forty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 30 


cents. 
—_—__-> 


LADIES’ DRESS SLEEVE, (To BE Mane 
WITH A TUCKED OR PLAIN PUFF 
AND WITH THB WRIST PLAIN 
OR IN VENETIAN STYLE.) 

(For Mlastrations see Page 169.) 


No. 1600.—A puff arranged at the 
lop of this close-fitting coat-shaped 
sleeve stands out to give the fashion- 
ible breadth across the shoulders. A 
ain puff or a puff in which a group 
f five tucks is made may be used, as 
referred, and the wrist may be fin- 
shed plain or in a Venetian point, a 
ace frill forming a pretty completion 
n either case. 

The sleeve will make up well in any 
naterial, the plain puff, however, be- 
ng used for heavy goods, 

_We have pattern No. 1600 in seven 
izes for ladies from ten to sixteen 
nches, arm measure, measuring the 
rm about an inch below the bottom 
f the arm’s-eye. For a lady whose 
Tm measures cleven inches as de- 
‘ribed, a pair of sleeves necds a yard 
nda half of goods forty-four inches 
ide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 


PANES, 








e——_———_ 


ADIES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT. (To 
KE ly ATHERED OR Box-—PLAITED AT THE 
Back AND Mabe WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
REVERS AND With A SWEEP OR IN 
Rounp LENGTn.) 
(For Tlustrations see Page 170.) 


No. 9612.—This handsome skirt is 


Presented made of French poplin. It consists of a front- 
rte and two wide circular portions, the back edges of which 


8 











are joined in a seam at the cen- 
ter of the back. The front-gore is 
smooth-fitting and the circular por- 
tions are closely fitted at the to 
by a dart over eachhip. The ful- 
ness at the back may be laid in 
two box-plaits that spread in |! 
flutes, or it may be taken up in 
gathers, as preferred. The skirt 
may be made with a sweep or in 
round length; it is of conservative 

9619 width at the foot, and measures 

in the round length three yards 
and three-fourths in the medium sizes, A handsome 
revers turns forward from the left side-front seam 
and extends from the top of the skirt to the bottom; 
it is quite narrow at the top and widens toward the 
bottom and is elaborately braided. The revers may 
be omitted. 

A skirt of this style made of French or Irish pop- 
lin would be stylish for street wear if accompanied 
by a velvet blouse coat or jacket in Russian style, 
and of a harmonizing color. Broadcloth, Venetian 
‘cloth, Sicilienne, drap d’été, any of the all-wool or 





9640 
Front View. Back View. 
Lapigs’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH REMOVABLE COLLAR. 
(For Description see Page 158.) 
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Front View. Back View. 


LabDIEs’ Box-PLAITED SHIRT—WAIST, WITH REMOVABLE STANDING COLLAR, 


(For Description see Page 158.) 


silk-and-wool novelty suitings and serge, with braid or appliqué 
trimming for ornamentation, will admirably deyelop.this mode. 
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An attractive skirt was of green faced cloth with the revers 
of fawn cloth all-over decorated with black lace appliquées. 
We have pattern No. 9612 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 
skirt for a lady of medium size, will require three yards No. 


and three-fourths of 
goods forty-four inch- 
es wide. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. or 25 cents. 


(a 


LADIES’ SKIRT, 
CONSIS©TING OF A 
FIV k-GORED 
UPPER PART AND A 
CIRCULAR LOWER 
PART. (To BE Maps 
WITH A SWEEP OB IN 
RounbD LENGTH.) 


(For [lustrations see 
Page 171. 


No. 9596.— Another 
view of this skirt is 
given at figure No. 
87 G in this magazine. 

The skirt is a nov- 
elty that is extremely 
graceful. It is pic- 
tured made of drap 
d@’ été in a dull green 
shade. The upper part 
consists of five gores 
and is shallow at the 
back, but deepens in 
tablier outline at the 
front; it is perfect- 
ly smooth across the 
front and sides. The 
circular lower part is 
joined smoothly tothe 
gored upper part but 
springs out in grace- 
ful flutes toward the 
foot and a silk cording 
included in the join- 
ing gives an ornate fin- 
ish. The skirt may be’ 
made in round length 
or with asweep, as 
preferred, but is of 
conservative width, 
measuring only four 
yards and _ seven- 
eighths at the foot in 
the round length in 
the medium sizes. 
Two closely lapped 
backward - turning 
plaits at each side of 
the placket spread in 
fan style quite far be- 
low the belt and then 
roll in soft flutes. A 
small bustle or any 
style of skirt extender 
may be worn, if de- 
Bired, 

In this mode the 
close cffect at the 
top and spring at the 
foot are effected in a 
charming way. All 
kinds of dress goods 
are made up in this 


way for both street and ceremonious wear, and ruches and flat 
trimmings are effective on the seams. 

We have pattern No, 9596 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 
size, the skirt needs three yards and five-ciehths of goods for- 
Price of pattern, Is. 3d. or 30) cents, 


ty-four inches wide. 
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FIGURE NO. 90 G.—This illustrates Laptes’ At Homer TorLetre.—The patterns are 
Ladies’ Blouse: Wai-t No, 9626. price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt 


No, 0426, price 1s. 3d. or 30 ecnts. 


(For Description see Page 159 ) 


For a lady of medium 


LADIES’ CLOSED UMBRELLA DRAWERS. (Known 4s tir 
= Loi—e FULLER DRAWERS.) 
(For Illustration eee Page 171.) 


1598.—Nainsook was selected for these umbrella 


drawers, which are 
called the Loie Ful- 
Jer drawers, and tlie 
dainty trimming con- 
sists of ei broiderei 
edging, insertion and 
tucks. The drawer 
are shaped by insid 
leg seams and a cen- 
ter seam and are gath- 
ered at the top and 
finished with yoke- 
bands that are but- 
toned at the sides 
above slashes in the 
drawers, the slashes 
being finished with 
continuous laps or in 
any way desired. The 
legs are shaped to be 
shortest at the out- 
side, and a flounce of 
the material that is 
deepest at the outside 
of the leg is gathered 
and joined to the 
lower edges of the 
drawers, The tacks 
are only a decoration 
and are not allowed 
for in the pattern. 

The drawers may 
be made of cambric, 
long cloth, lawn or 
fine muslin and mar 
be simply edged with 
embroidery or Jace or 
elaborately trimmed 
with lace insertion, 
edging and beading 
ran with ribbon. 

We have pattern 
No. 1598 in seven 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-two 
inches, waist measure. 
To make the garment: 
for a lady of mediom 
size, will require three 
yards and three 
fourths of material 
thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 7 
or 15 cents. 


_—S 


NURSES’ OR WORK 

APRON, FORMING 

A SAILOR COLLAE 
ATTHE BACK. 
(For Illustrations see 


Page 172.) 
practical apron fo 


nurses or for wea 
while performing an 
kind of fae 
is pictured made 
fine Victoria lawy 
It is calculate 


to protect the dress thoroughly and is slipped on over tk 
head, the only means of securing it being the wide ties plsite 
to the ends of the belt and bowed at the back. The full skis 
which is hemmed at the bottom and at the ends, is gatherd 
at the top and joined to the belt; and a triple-pointed sai 
collar extending in lapel effect|tothe belt, is joined to the s 
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edges of a narrow bib that is gathered at the bottom and 
turned under and gathered to form a frill at the top. 

Linen will make neat-looking and very durable and service- 
able aprons for nurses, and for artists, denim, jean, ete., are 
good wearing materials, while for general wear, cross-barred 
muslin, gingham, lawn or cambrie will be appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 1607 in one size only and to make an 
apron like it needs four yards and three-eighths of goods 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


> 


NURSES’ OR WORK APRON, 
(For Illustrations see Page 172.) 


No. 1606.—A pretty apron that may be suitably worn by 
nurses or used as a work apron, is here illustrated made of 
Victoria Jawn. The ends of the skirt almost meet at tho No. 1618. 
back and the upper edge of the skirt is gathered and finished 
with a belt, to which the plaited ends of wide tic-strings are ing 
joined, the ties being bowed at the back. Pretty fulness is 
arranged in the narrow bib by a short double row of shirring 





LADIKS' 
WiiG I T= 
GOWN OR 
LOUNGING 
ROBE, 
WITIL 
POUCH 
FRONT. 
(KNOWN AS 
LA BELLE 
LUSSE 
NEGLIGEE.) 


(For Ulustra- 
tions see 
Page 173.) 


—A charm- 
night- 
gown or 
lounging 
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LADIES’ MOUSQUETAIRE Dress Steeve. (TO 
BE MADE IN FubuL LENGTH OR IN THREE— 
QUARTER OR ELBOW LENGTH.) 


(For Description see Page 160.) 





Side-Front View. 


Lapres’ Six-Gorep Sximt, HAVING A Gorep Founbation-— 
Skier. (To wpe Mave 1x Rovunp Leneru 
. i OR WiTH A SWEERP.) 


: ' (For Description see Page 159.) 


ile below the upper edge, which 
lunder deeply. Straps joined to 
sedges of the bib and with the bib 
belt, are carried over the shoulders, 
at the back in brace fashion and 
tothe belt. Epaulette frills joined 
ner edges of the straps and turned 
a the straps are novel and very at- 















irses, this apron will be made of 
}cambric, Swiss or nainsook and fin- 
plainly. Asa work apron it will be 
ham or muslin completed plainly or 
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robe, known as La Belle Russe Négligée, 
is here pictured made of nainsook. It 
is shaped by shoulder and under-arm 
seams and has a wide box-plait at the 
center of the back, the plait being sewed 
along its underfolds as far down the 
\ waist and falling in graceful Watteau 
> fashion. The fronts are each formed of 
a long portion and ashort pouch portion 
that ends a little below the waist. The 
pouch: portions are gathered at the top 
and bottom and connected at the bottom 
with the long portions by a belt section, 
over which they pouch slightly. Inser- 
tion is arranged in lengthwise rows on 
the pouch portions, and the closing is 
made in a fly above the belt-sections, 
the fronts being lapped and stitched 
: together below. The 
neck is completed 
with a narrow band 
over which droops a 
frill of lace, and a 
graduated lace-bor- 
dered frillof the ma- 
terial is arranged at 
each side along the 
joining of the pouch 
portions. Lace- bor- 
dered frills of the 
material joined to 
narrow bands of in- 
sertion finish the full 
sleeves, which are 
gathered at the top 
and bottom. The neck- 
band, sleeve bands 
and belt section are 
covered with ribbon- 
run beading, the rib- 
bon being prettily tied 
in bows. 
Lawn, fine cambric, 
mull and nainsook as 


sd in some simple way with frills of 
the material or embroidered edging. 

We have pattern No. 1606 in one size 
only. To make the apron will require 





three yards and three-fourths of any suitable material 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, Td. or 15 cents. bonin any delicate, beqning Wat 


Side- Back View, 


well as fino woollens 
like challis, cashmere, 
IIenrictta, ete., will 


ce, embroidery and rib- 


charmingly develop this gown int vil 


vill giveyi 


(@ainty finish. 


166 


We have pattern No. 1618 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the loung- 
ing-robe for a lady of medium size, calls for ten yards and five- 
eighths of goods twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, 
1s. or 25 cents. 

—___<. —_____—_- 


NEW STYLES IN HOUSE-GARMENTS. 
(For Dlustrations see Pages 132 and 133.) 


The daintiest laces and ribbons seem scarcely lovely enough 
to fittingly adorn the beautiful silks and soft woollens that are 
made up into such charming indoor raiment as wrappers, tea- 
gowns and similar garments. 

Flowing lines are the rule and in trimming a soft fluffiness 
is usually aimed at, frills or knife-plaitings of chiffon, Liberty 
silk, etc., or lace frills being lavishly added and supplemented 
by ribbon bows and quillings. When a simple wrapper is to be 
made, lace bands or fancy braid is used alone, and on dressing 
sacks a dainty finish of lace edging is sufficiently decorative. 

Tea-jackets are elaborately fashioned from velvet or brocade 
and lace-covered silk and their trimming cannot be too rich. 

A handsome matinée or tea-jacket showed a combination of 


dark-green brocade, black satin and lemon Liberty silk. A_ 


tucked pouch front framed by jabot revers and tucked caps 
over siv-eve pulls were features of the mode, which is known as 
tne Watteau Marquise jacket. It was shaped by pattern No. 
1511, which is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, and costs 1s. or 25 cents. 

A delightful Watteau tea-gown may be made by pattern No. 
1582, which is in seven sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure, and costs Is. 6d. or 35 cents. The combination 
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Figure No. 91 G.—This illustrates Lapies’ Box-PLaITeD SulktTWAIST.—The pattern 


is No. 9595, price 10d. or 20 cents. 
(For Description see Page 160.) 


of tizured sage-green silk and white satin is effective and the 
garniture of cream lace apd darker green satin ribbon is stylish 
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and dainty. The 
Watteau back, 
pouch front, 
fancy collar and 
pretty sleeves 
combine to pro- 
duceanextreme- 
ly pleasing re- 
sult. 

A lovely dress- 
ing-suck made 
with the neck 
square in front 
is of lawn lav- 
ishly trimmed 
with edging, in- 
sertion and rib- 
bon. The pat- 
tern {Is No. 9327, 
in nine sizes 
from thirty to 
forty-six inches, 
bust measure, 
price 1s. or 25 
cents. If rich 
materials = are 
used, this wilf 
make a hand- 
some tea-jacket. 

A short surplice kimono or pajamas dressing-sack can be 
made by pattern No. 1514, in four sizes from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, price 1s. or 25 cents, The picturesque 
Japanese style is effective made of Japanese figured silk, with 
red silk for the broad band at all the edges. The sack isa 
most comfortable garment, 

Pattern No. 9259, in nine sizes from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, price 1s. 6d. or 85 cents, is used in mak- 
ing the wrapper or tea-gown for which a combination of figured 
and plain silk is here selected. The full fronts are held in by 
ribbon ties; the sleeves have short puffs and are fancy at the 
wrists, and the dressy effect is heightened by the fancy pointed 
collar and the trimming of lace and ribbon. 

Blue albatross and maize silk are united in the matinée or 
tea-jacket made by pattern No. 1503, in nine sizes from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costing 1s. or 25 cents. 
A square-necked front shirred at the top appears between 
smooth side-fronts trimmed with lace edging that is continued 
about a large fancy collar, which is further ornamented with 
insertion. Edging headed by ribbon finishes the full sleeves 
and belt ribbons are prettily bowed. 

Tucked pouch fronts and tucked sleeves lend novelty to a 
wrapper made of fine French flannel, decorated with lace inser- 
tion, lace wrist frills and ribbon belt-ties enhancing the good 
effect. A pointed flaring collar and pointed ripple sleeve-caps 
are attractive features of the wrapper, which is cut by pattern 
No. 1575, in seven sizes from thirty to forty-two laces, bust 
measure, price ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 

A Louis XY, tea-jacket is made of green 
velvet, white satin and cream lace over the 
satin, with a rich trimming of iridescent gimp 
and lace edging. Plaited caps over mousque- 
taire sleeves, revers and full fronts made 
shorter than fitted side-fronts in vest style 
are smart features of the mode, which is em- 
bodied in pattern No. 1513, in seven sizes 
from thirty to forty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure, price ls, or 25 cents, 

A matinée or dressing-sack of hel 
India silk and black satin overlaid with 
was fashioned after pattern No. 1508/4 
is in nine sizes from thirty to forty-six 
bust measure, and costs 1s. or 25 cents) 
ribbon stock surrounds the standing eollar 
and lace edging is generously added. 

Figured green silk and plain heliotrope silk 
are associated in a delightful French matinée 
which has tucked pouch fronts under flowing 
side-fronts and long epaulettes standing out 
over mousquetaire sieeves. ‘The decoration 
of ribbon and lace edging is arranged with 
exquisite taste. The pattern is-No. 1504, in eight sizes from 
thirty to forty-four.inches, bust measure, price 1s. or 25 cents. 
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Lapies’ Two-SeaM Dress SLEEVE. (TO BE 
MADE WITH ONE OR Two FRILL Caps.) 


(For Description see Page 160.) 
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Red cashmere was made 
up into a stylish house- 
gown by pattern No. 9499, 
a yoke of lace over black 
velvet and a garniture of 
lace and ribbon suitably 
subduing the bright color. 
The pattern is in nine sizes 
from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and 
costs 1s. 8d. or 80 cents. 

A graceful Russian 
wrapper was made of 
gray vailing, with a trim- 
ming of lace insertion and 
edging and broad red satin 
ribbon ties. The left-side 
closing peculiar to Russian 
modes gives a novel effect 
and the front pouches 
fashionably. The pattern 
is No. 9358, in nine sizes 


and insertion supply a 
tasteful garniture. The 
gown flows full from the 
yoke and the sleeves have 
short Empire puffs at the 
shoulder, the effect being 
quaint and graceful. 

A Russian blouse house- 
jacket, alyo to be used as 
a dressing-sack, is made 
of striped French flannel 
and the decoration con- 
sists of washable braid and 
lace edging. The blouse 
closes at the left side in 
true Russian style and the 
fronts puff out stylishly. 
The garment may be at- 
tractively made of cash- 
mere in any becoming tint 
by pattern No. 1509, in 
seven sizes from thirty to 
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Lavigs’ Leg-0’-MUuTTon SHtrtT 
SLEEVE. (TO BE MADE WITH A 
STRAIGHT OR TURN—UP CUFF OR 
WITH A WRISTBAND.) 


(For Description cee Page 161.) 


1592 


LADIES’ Suirt SLEEVE. (TO BE MADE 
WITH A STRAIGHT OR TURN-UP CUFF 
OR WITH A WRISTBAND.) 


forty-two inches, bust 
measure, and costing Is. 
or 25 cents. 

An attractive effect is 
produced in a_ tucked 
morning-jacket or house- 
hlouse by the use of spotted flannel and plain velvet, with lace 
for edging the fancy rolling collar and cuffs 
to match. The sleeves are tucked to match 
the jacket and the belt is formed of velvet 
wrinkled about the waist. The pattern, No. 
1507, is in seven sizes from thirty to forty-two 


from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and 
costs Is. 6d. or 35 cents. 

The Empire tea-jacket 
18 & graceful stvle; it is 
shown made of pink India 
silk and white lace over green taffeta. Side-fronts box-plaited 
below yokes frame a center-front having soft 
fulness below a tucked yoke, and the sleeves 
have pretty fulness. Lace edging and rib- 
bon trim the jacket, the pattern of which is 
No. 9239, in seven sizes from thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust measure, price Is. 3d. or 30 
cents. 

A wrapper in Empire style may be fash- 
ieved according to pattern No. 1574, in seven 
sixes from thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measi~e, -nd costing Is. 3d. or 30 cents. 
This dai.t house-gown is shown made of 


(For Description see Page 162.) 
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inches, bust 
measure, and 
costs Is. or 25 
cents. 

A matinée or 
tea-jacket witha 
dlouse-vest may 
be shaped by 
pattern No, 9263, 
which is in eight 
sizes from thirty 
to forty-four in. 


Side- Back View. 


Lapies’ SEVEN—GORED SKIRT, GATHERED AT THE BACK. 





ee EARNS. RY \N WS P (To BE MADE WITH A SWEEP OR IN ROUND ches, bust meas. 
eet LENGTH.) DESIRABLE FOR SILKS, VELVETS ure, and costs 
AND OTHER NARROW GOODS. Is. 3d. or 30 


cents. Jacket 
fronts open over 
the vest, which 
is of dotted red silk, the remainder of the jacket being of pale- 
violet Henrietta cloth. Wide lace edging and passementerie are 
the (iecorations, a ribbon stock, of course, being added. 

Green brocaded and plain cream-white silk, with a decoration 
of lace edging, appliqué lace and ribbon, produce an exquisite 
effect in a Watteau tea-gown made with a Pompadour neck, 
elbow sleeves and a short train, ‘The full front is prettily 


(For Descrip:ion see Page 161.) 


Side-Front View. 


apple-green taffeta, with the yoke and collar of cerise velvet 
covered with lace; wide cerise ribbon, and cream lace edging 
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Lapies’ SMALL BisHor Dress 
(To BE FINIsueED wit A 
BAND OR IN A FRILL.) 


(For Description see Page 161.) 


SLEEVE. 


nine sizes from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and costing 


1s. or 


or 


wt) 


cents. 


A fancy collar 


breaks the plain lines of the jacket, 


which is made graceful 


by the 


slight fulness in the fronts and 


sleeves. 


THE 


—-- +> 


NEWEST 


SKIRTS 


AND THEIR TRI\M- 


MINGS. 


(For Tllastrations see Pages 184 and 135.) 


The newest modes in skirts differ 


radically from the sim- 
ple types that have had 
such extended vogue. 


The use 


of trimming 


has led to fanciful de- 
sisns which only em- 


phasize 


the tendency 


how so nearly univer- 
sal. Prominent among 
*the novelties are skirts 
consisting of a pointed 
or rouud tablier or a 
gored upper part and 
a circular lower por- 
tion, the circular part 
; flaring sharply at the 
foot, while the up- 
per part has a close 
effect. Band trimming 


is 


usualiy 


arranged 


along the joining of the 
upper and lower parts, 
and frequently the tab- 
lier is all-over braided 


or 
rated. 


other wise 


deco- 
Plainly fash- 


ioned skirts, however, 


still find 
they are 


admirers, and 
diversified by 


the arrangement of the 


fulness, 


choice being 


offered between fan 
and box plaits and 
gathers. It is a matter 


of preference whether 


& skirt 


be made in 


roand length or with 


uw sweep, the latter fashion having been revived. 
ideas in shaping and decoration are illustrated, the skirts being 
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shirred and 
bretelles  to- 
gether with 
sleeve frills 
ive a fluffy 


effect. Pat- 
tern No. 
W421, ineicht 
sizes from 


thirty to for- 
ty-four inch- 





aH es, bust meas- 
° ure. and cost- 
1603 ing Is. 8d. or 


40 cents, is 
used in the making. 
Pale-blue cashmere 
trimmed with lace edg- 
ing, insertion and darker 
blue satin ribbon is shown 
ina morning jacket made 


by pattern No, 1512, in 




















modelled upon accurately cut pafterns, which are eaci in nine 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, 

A charining shirt of chiffon is trimmed with ruffles of self and 
appliqué bands. It is six-gored, with a gored foundation of silk, 
ani may be made with a sweep or in round length. The pat 
tern is No. 9644, price 1s. or 25 cents. 

The same style is shown in a back view made of lace net over 
silk, with a very elaborate decoration of lace uppliqué and satin 
ribbon. 

An excellent mode for silks. velvets and other narrow goods 
is based upon pattern No. 9634, which costs 1s. or 25 cents. 
The front view shows the skirt made of white satin spangled in 
a beautiful design. In the back view black satin is represented, 
an all-over trimming of black lace appliqués proving novel and 
exceedingly effective. The skirt has seven gores and is gathered 
at the back; if the sweep is not desired, a round Jength skirt 
may be arranged, perforations in the pattern indicating the cor- 
rect shaping lines for this stvle. 

An altogether novel skirt is represented made of cloth, the 
two views given showing very different but equally striking 
decorations of braid. The skirt consists of a five-gored upper 


part and a circular lower portion and is fan-plaited at the back. 


Side-Back View. 


LADIES’ Skrrt, CONSISTING OF TABLIER AND A CIRCULAR 
Portion. (TO BE MADE WITH A SWEEP 
oR IN Rounp LENGTH) 


(For Description see Page 162.) 


9596, price ls. 3d. or 80 cents, and 
for both sweep and round lengths. 
Pattern No. 9582, price 1s. 3d. or 30 
is followed in making a skirt of stri 
el’s-hair. The style is specially d 
stripes, plaids, ete., being made with 











The circular part flares sharply at the foot 
while the gored part is smooth, the effect be- 
ing new and graceful. The patternis No. 


provides 





Side-Front View, 


The latest 


shaping and has the slichtest possible fulness at the top. 
may be made in two sections, joined at the center of the front 


sides joined in a center-front seam at which 
the stripes match perfectly. Two gores sep- 
arate the sides at the back and the skirt may 
be gathered or plaited. 

Quite as effective Is a skirt made of plaid 
poplin according to pattern No. 9562, price 
1s. 8d. or 80 cents. The skirt is of Circular 
It 
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and baek, as in this instance, the plaid being matched at the 
front seam. or in one section with only a center-back seam. A 
five-zgored foundation-skirt may be used, or the skirt may be 
made up without it. The handsome decoration is arranged 
with the Hercules and soutache braid. 

Three views are shown of the skirt shaped by pattern No. 
9612. price 1s. or 25 cents. The pattern provides for practical 
variations; it may be made in round length or with a sweep, 
with or without the revers, and with the fulness at the back 
either gathered or box-plaited, The front view in one instance 
offers a charming suggestion for the disposal of black braid, 
garnet camel’s-huir of fine quality being the material. The view 
showing the revers pictures gray cloth with black velvet, and 
knife plaitings of silk and handsome passementerie provide 
effective decoration. The back view, which shows the skirt 
made with a sweep, illustrates satin milliners’ folds on drap d'été. 

The skirt shaped by pattern No. 9598, price 1s. 3d. or 30 
cents, is presented twice on the page of illustrations, in one case 
made with a sweep and inthe other in round length. In the 
back view lustrous cloth is the material and machine-stitching 
provides the finish. A new and unique feature of the mode is 
the tablier ex- 
tending in a 
yoke at the sides 
and back. The 
front view con- 
veyS a correct. 
idea of the tab- 
lier and repre- 
sents Canvus as 


the material. \N S 
with braid for SX 
decoration. For SAS 
afternoon wear SS 


SG 


at home the long 
length or slight 
sweep will be 
admired in silk, 
velvet or cloth, 
but for street 
wear the round 
length is most 
approved. 

A popular 
style for general 
wear is the six- 
coredskirt shap- 
ed by pattern 
No. 9581, price 
is. Bd. or 30 
cents. Itmay be 
] in a double 
ylait or 
at the 
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Two views 
are given of 
the skirt 
shaped — by 
pattern No. 
9597, price 
ls. 8d. or 30 
cents. It 
consists of a 





circular por- 
tion and may 
be nade with 
a sweep or in 
roundlength. 
The back is 
compactly 
plaited. Silk 
Is shown in 
the back 
view, with 
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LAbics’ Dress Steeve. (To Be W.abk WITH A 
TUCKED OR PLAIN PUFF ANP WITH THE 


WRIST PLAIN OR IN VENETIAN STYLE.) 
(For Description see Page 168.) 


knife-plaitings of silk and jet 
passementerie for trimming. The 
front view shows poplin and pas- 
sementerie forms the decoration. 


NOVELTIES IN DRESS 
ACCESSORIES. 
(For Illustrations sce Page 187.) 


It is the accessorics of dress, 
the small adjuncts like fichus, 
Bertha — collar- 
ettes, newly 
shaped collars 
and cuffs, as 
well as ties of 
mull, lace, chif- 
fon or silk, 
that complete 
the good effect 
of any toilette 
whether it be 
in tailor style or 
more elaborate- 
ly developed. 

The most sue- 





Side-Back View. 
Lapres’ Sxrrt. CONSISTING OF A PotNTteD TABLIER EXTENDING 
IN A YOKE AT THE SIDES AND BACK AND A CIR-~ 
CULAR PorTION. (TO BE MADE WITH A 
SWEEP OR IN RouNnD LENGTH.) 


cessful styles 
are those which 
wihile avoiding 
the extremes of 
eccentricity in 


their construc- 
tion possess & 
certain pictur- 
esque quaintness of their own. The great varicty of lace 
now offered, the marked favor accorded the jewelled yokes, 
collars and boleros and the approval shown silver and steel 
spangles, jet, appliqué ornaments, lace ruching and ribbon 
make it possible to have variety in dress acce:sories with. 
out an extravagant outlay of money. Some practical and 
helpful hints are offered in the page of illustrations and any 
one of them may be easily reproduced with the aid of the 
pattern. The patterns of the collars and cuffs are all in five 
sizes from twelve and a half to fourteen inches and a half, 
neck measure, and cost 5d. or 10 cents. 

An up-to-date set including collar and cuffs is shaped by 
pattern No. i360. The high standing coliar is closed with two 
studs and has four tabs joined to its upper edge. The tabs may 
be square or round. The cuff will match the collar in style, 
two tabs—either square or round—being sewed to its wrist 
edge. It is closed with two studs. The plaid silk tie that 


(For Description see Page 162.) 





back and is pictured made of handsome blue broadcloth and 
trimmed with black braid fancifully disposed above the edge. 
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sorrounds the collar is tastefully knotted and is spread widely 
over the bust. 

A handsome round fichu that may be made with long or 
short ends is fashionably known as the Marie Antoinette 
fichu. It is shaped by pattern No. 931, which isin one size 
only, and costs 5d. or 10 cents. Ohiffon is the material shown 
and a ruching of the same and ruffles give the decorative 
finish. Any admired color of chiffon or chiffonette, mull, 
Swiss or other sheer fabric appropriate for the fichu may 





be selected. 


A dainty 
eollar and 
euffs with 
square tabs 
are shaped 
by pattern 
No. 138659. 
The. collar 


is rounded 
nicely at its 
upper cor- 
ners and 
eight square 
tabs flare 


f SPP Ry 


from the NS 
top; a satin NSS 
\\ 


tie bowed 
stylishly in 
front encir- 


YY 
Y 


YY 


—Y 


cles the col- \\ 
lar. The cuff \ 
has four sim- \ 
ilar tabs SS 
joined to its \V 
wrist edge. WS 
The set is ap- \ 


propriate to 
wear with 
tailor - made 
suits or with 
a toilette of 
any plain or 
fancy dress 
goods. The 
modes may 
also stylishly 
accompany & 
shirt-waist of silk, flannel or any seasonable washable goods. 

A Bertha waist decoration that may be made with a round, 
V or square neck is shaped by pattern No. 1352, in threo sizes, 
amall, medium and large, price 5d. or 10 cents. Ruby velvet 
is here pictured in the decoration and ribbon and lace edging 
give the ornamental completion. A very simple waist may be 
quite transformed by this adjunct. It shapes a point at the 
center of the front and back, two points on each shoulder and 
a pretty tab at each side of the middle points. The decoration 
is suitable for either day or evening wear. 

A fancy dress collar shaped by pattern No. 1289, which is in 


4p tbe “iff, ‘Ly tfj Y Up Yi Gi Yj 
YY 
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\ 


Side—Front View. 
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three sizes, small, medium and large, price 5d. or 10 centa, may 
be made up with either square or round tabs. One view 
shows the collar made of cerise velvet trimmed with insertion, 
lace edging and a wrinkled stock of ribbon. The collar is 
shaped in round tabs and is joined to a standing collar above 
which rises a frill of lace edging. Changeable taffeta silk 
was selected for the collar showing square tabs and knife. 
plaitings of silk and fancy gimp border it, while a similar 
plaiting rises above the standing collar and a wrinkled stock 
encircles it. Any admired color of velvet or silk may be 
selected for this collar. 

A fichu that may be plaited or gathered is shaped by pattern 
No. 1158, in three sizes, small, medium or large, price 5d. or 
10 cents. The fichu is plaited in this instance and made of 
dotted net bordered with a frill of lace edging. Plain or 
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Side-Back View. 
LADIES’ THREE-PIECE Skirt. (To BE GATHERED OR Box- 
PLAITED AT THE BACK AND MADE WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE REVERS AND WITH A 
SWEEP OR IN RounD LENGTH.) 





‘For Description see Page 162.) 


embroidered chiffon, mull, organdy, gauze, dotted 
Swiss or Brussels net may be used for this adjunct, 
with satisfactory results. 

A collar and cuffs with tabs that may be square 
or round are shaped by pattern No. 1361. Four 
tabs that may be round or square turn down from 
the top of the collar and two similar tabs roll up 
from the edge of the cuff. <A silk tie fastened to 
a band gives the stylish finishing touch. “Fancy 
or plain linen inay be used for these accessories. 

A collar and cuff in “saucer” style are shaped 
by pattern No. 1362. The two shallow circular sections 
joined to the top of the collar stand out all round, and two 
similar sections flare from the wrist edge of the cuff. A hand- 
some satin scarf is worn with the collar, which may be made 
in plain or fancy linen, cheviot or Madras, 

A remarkably stylish bolero collarette is shaped by pattern 
No. 1868, in three sizes, smal], medium and large, price 5d. or 
10 cents. Emerald-green velvet was here chosen to make it 
and knife-plaitings of silk, iridescent gimp and a ribbon stock 
provide the decoration. The collarette has the effect of dee 
boleros at the front and at the back forms a deep pointed 
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collar. Graceful sleeve-caps stand out prettily over the dress 
sleeves. Knife-plaitings of silk follow all the free edges of 
the collarette and a lace frill rises above the standing collar. 
An effective collarette was copied from this in sapphire-blue 
velvet all-over spangled with silver and bordered with silver- 
threaded lace. 

Two stylish dress collars with points are shaped by pattern 
No. 1358. Each has points turning down frem its upper edge. 
One collar shows three broad points, while the other displays 
six small ones. A mull tie completes one of the collars. 


—_—___~——__——_ 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


TO SOFTEN FLANNELS.—Flannel underwear is sometimes 
hard after wearing it in heated weather or in hot rooms. Such 
textures are much benefited by soaking them before washing. 
Let them lie for an hour in lukewarm water in which is dissolved 
a tea-spoonful of soda to every gallon of soft water. 

MALARIA IN THE HOUSE.—Two distinguished physicians 
claim to have traced the origin of malaria in patients who 


had not left 
their rooms for 
months to the 
earth of potted 
plants in their 
chambers. 
Clean, fresh 
earth, they say, 
cannot giveforth 
bad air, but rich 
loam from. old 
gardens may. 
Fevers cannot 


originate in the 


plants them- 
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Side-Front View. 


Purifiers but too rich a food for those who have poorly regulated 
livers. The skins and seeds of white grapes should be rejected. 


This fruit 
will also pu- 
rify the blood 
without add- 
ing flesh. 
PARSLEY 
FOR WIN- 
TER USE.-— 
Just before 
the frost 
bites it pars- 
ley is at its 
best. Gather, 
shake the 
dust from it, 
and, holding 
its stems in 
the hand, dip 
it up and 
down in cold 
water several 
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Side-Back View. 


LavigEs’ Skirt, CoNSISTING OF A FIvE-GORED UPPER PART 


AND A CIRCULAR LOWER PART. 
WITH A SWEEP OR IN RoUND LENGTH.) 


(T 


(For Description see Page 164.) 


Lapies' CLoseD UMBRELLA DRAWERS. 
AS THE LOIE FULLER DRAWERS.) 


(For Description see Page 164.) 
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times to rid it of flies of all sorts. 
Shake out all the cold water pos- 
sible and dip it quickly into boil- 
ing water. Shake again thor- 
oughly, spread in a pan and 
place at once ina warm oven and 
dry perfectly but do not cook or 
brown it When quite dry rub 
it through a coarse sieve and 
bottle, corking tightly. It may 
thus be kept fresh and in readi- 
ness for creamed potatoes, white 
sauce, etc., at small cost and 
with very little effort. 

TO TEST THE PURITY OF 
WATER.—When clear water is 
shaken bubbles will rise to its 

surface. If they burst imme- 
diately, the water is pure. If 
they float for a 
time, there is in- 
visible organic 
matter in it and 
it should be boil- 
ed before it is 
used. Leave the 
vessel contain- 
ing the boiled 
water open in a 
well-aired room 
so that the oxy- 
gen boiled away 
from it may be 
returned and it 
may lose that 
flat taste which 
water corked up 
while hot is sure 
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) BE MADE 


to retain. 
APPLES AS 
A FOOD.—Ap- 


ples nourish the nerves and strengthen the muscles, but hunger 


comes quickly after a meal made of them. 
RICH CORN-BEEF HASH.—Moisten the hash with a little 


dissolved condensed beef and add a few drops of onion juice 


and a hint of sugar mixed with the pepper. 


The sugar will not 


be readily detected, but it imparts a certain gratifying richness. 
Salt is not added if the corn-beef is old. 

TO POLISIL TORTOISE-SHELL.—Add a few drops of 
vinegar to a cupful of water, moisten a cloth in this, then dip 
it in precipitated chalk and rub the shell vigorously with it. 
Rinse, dry with a soft rag and then rub the shell with the palm 


of the hand until it shines. 


BEEF JUICE.—Cut lean juicy beef into bits the size of an 
English walnut or a trifle larger and place in a hot clean pan. 
Roll the bits around quickly until thev are seared on all sides; 
then with a meat press or a lemon squeezer press out the juice 


into a hot cup. Put the beef back into the hot pan, cook hghtly 
and squeeze again, and so on until it contains no more juice. 
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is more attractive and at present more 
fashionable. 

TO CLEAN COPPER VESSELS AND 
ORNAMENTS.—Dip half a lemon in salt 
and rub copper until 1t is bright, then wash 
ciean with pure hot water and _ pulish 
with a soft, dry cloth. 

TO RESTORE THE SAGGED SEATS 
OF CANE CHAIRS.—Turn the chairs 
upside downand wet the seats thoroughly 
with strong. hot soap-suds; then carefully 
clean their tops and Jeave them to dry in 
the sun or wind, when their seats will be 
found to have shrunken back to a proper 
level. 

TO CLEAN HAIR BRUSHES AND 
COMBS.—Many dainty women choose to 
clean their brushes and combs in a solution 
of warm, stropg soda and water rather 
than with ammonia and water. In either 
case the wood of the brush must not be 
allowed in the water. Brushes should be 
rinsed in clear water after either applica- 
tion and dried in the sun, placing them 
upon their sides and not upon their backs. 

OVEN DOORS.—Never slam an oven 
door when baking a cake or other soft 
dough, as this is likely to make it fall into 
a hopelessly soggy mass. Openand close 
the dour as softly as if a baby were asleep 
inside. 

TO KEEP THE SINK FRESH.— 
Rinse it thoroughly at least once a week 
with a strong solution of potash in boil- 
ing water. This will not only make the 
air of the house safer and sweeter, but it 
will diminish the number of the plumb- 
er’s visits. Grease clogs waste pipes 
until they refuse to carry off the water. 





Front View. 


NURSES’ OR WORK APRON, FORMING A 
SAILOR COLLAR AT THE BACK. 


(For Description see Page 164.) 


TO REMOVE INK STAINS FROM 
LINEN.—There are several methods. 
Pouring boiling water through the spots 
will often remove them. Wetting the 
spots with a strong solution of salt and 
water several times and then applying 
lemon juice until all evidences of ink 
have disappeared is another way. A 
solution that will efface one ink may 
have no effect upon another of a differ- 
ent chemical composition. 

PERFUMED AIR.—The burning 
of Chinese and Japanese tapers to per- 
fume rooms is again becoming popular, 

TO MAKE THE AIR WHOLE- 
SOME.—It is claimed that if lavender 
water is sprayed once or twice a day 
(especially before retiring) through the 
rooms of a house in a malarial locality 
its occupants will be spared the ill ef- 
fects of the poison. 

RUGS THAT CURL UP AT THE 
EDGES.—Underface them with the ‘i 
webbing used by upholsterers for sup- * cs 
porting springs. This addition is also . ’ 
of value in preserving precious rugs > 
from fraying or wearing at their edges ,’ Ras 
while being shaken or beaten. : Oe 

TO PLACE PALMS AND OTHER ; | 
LARGE PLANTS.—Thetopofanewel- | : oe § 
post is usually kept in place by a large (| 
peg in itscenter. If this top is remov- 
able, a potted palm may effectively 
take its place. Palms thrive best where 
they get plenty of sir and little or no 1606 1606 
sunshine. Sometimes a lamp occupies Front View. Back View. 


the newel-post, but a thrifty green plant Nurses’ on Work APRON.—(For Description see Page 165.) 
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MEAT SOUPS.—Always make meat soups the day before 
they are wanted, so that the fat may rise, harden and thus be 
wholly removed. Re-heat and add whatever flavors or thicken- 
ing is preferred. This preparation of meat juice is also a proper 
foundation for sauces or gravies. 

TO KEEP SILVER CLEAN.—Wash silverware in hot soap- 
suds in which a little pulverized borax has been dissolved. 
Rinse it in hot water, wipe dry at once and very little polishing 
will be reyuired. Powdered borax is cheap and should be kept 
in a jar or bottle with a wide mouth within reach of the dish 
washer. 

TO COOL WINE.—Ice should never be put into wine of any 
kind. Claret should be served at the temperature of the room. 
This is secured by leaving the bottles all day in a warm pantry 
or dininy-room, turning the wine into claret jugs just be- 
fore the dinner-hour. Champagne should be iced by placing 
the bottle in a bucket of pounded ice and turning it about occa- 
sionally. All 
white wines 
should be 
chilled in 
their bottles. 

MILDEW. 
—This obsti- 
nate discol- 
oration —_In- 
vades the 
basket of 
soiled cloth- 
ing that has 
been put 
away un- 
dried as well 
as sprinkled 
clean linen 
that is not 
ironed as 
soon as it 
should _ be. 
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Toremove it, . \ \ 

a laundress \ \ SS 
recom mends \\ \ \ 
the fullowing \ x SX 
treatment: x \ XW 
Wet the gray YN \ SN 
spots with \’ S\ 
soft soap— YN S\ 
melted hard \ 


svap if ordin- 
ary soft soap 
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isnot at hand \ NS N 
—spread on Y \ 

\ N 
with a cloth. \\ SSS 
Lay the fab- \ xX 
Tic in the sun. SW \ 
Re-apply the \ \ 
soap if the \ NS 
spots are \ WS 
stubborn. r 

TOUGH 
STEA K.— 


Sometimes a Front View. 
tender steak 
cannot be 
purchased 
and one has 
the alternative of a tough steak orno meat. If the meat is fresh 
and healthy, the case is not hopeless. Mix equal parts of oil 
and vinegar and rub the steak all over with this; then lay it 
ona plate and set it in a cool place for several hours. Wipe it 
before broiling and the value of this preliminary treatment will 
be quickly recognized, as it has been for a long time in France. 
PATENT-LEATHER SHOES.—Wipe off the soiled tops of 
patent-leather shoes with a soft.dry cloth; then wipe them with 
one wrung from milk. Finish the edges of their soles with 
good liquid blacking. Fresh strings add much to the trim ap- 
pearance of any low shoes, especially those of patent leather. 
TO KEEP FLOWERS FRESIH.—Arrange them in a vase 
or bowl and. placing the tube of a funnel among their stems, 
pour into it fine sifted sand until, after shaking it down, the 
vessel is nearly full, Add water enough to show at the top of 
the sand and still more water day after day, as needed. When 


LapiEes’ N1IGHT-GOWN OR LounGING—RoBE, witn PoucH Front. (KNowN aS LA BELLE RUSSE N#GLIGLE.) 
(For Description see Puge 165.) 
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the beauty of the blossoms is gone, take out the sand, wash it 
in clean water and dry it for future use. 

TO ROLL AN UMBRELLA PROPERLY. —Adjust the 
tips of the ribs evenly about the handle and grasp them firmly 
with the left hand, then with the richt straighten out the gores 
and wrap them closely and evenly about the ribs. Fasten the 
strap without letting go the tips. This prevents a bulging of the 
ribs and makes a trim package. 

GAS SIADES.—The ballet girls’ petticoat lamp shade is 
pretty but dangerous where there are matches. It 1s also a dust- 
inviting attraction. The ultra-neat housewife will be glad to 
sacritice her love of color and frivolity in tulle and gauze to 
globes of cut or painted glass or those of a translucent something 
that looks like porcelain but isn’t. Then there are the Marie 
Antoinette shades, stiff and bell-like painted covers that are 
rather pretty. 

TEA-DRINKING.—Florence Nightingale advocates the use 

of tea dur- 

ing nervous 
strain and 
long hours 
of enforced 
wakefulness. 
Those com- 
pelled to en- 
dure long fa- 
tigue do it 
best with a 
fresh cup of 
tea now and 
then - good 
tea, please, 
and not a li- 
quid brewed 
too long. She 
asks, ‘* Has 
anyonefound 
anything bet- 
ter to take 
its place?” 
WHIPPED 

CREAM. — 
If too thick, 
cream _ will 
Ss not whip 
NSS properly. A 
SSS little milk 





S QAR Sv should be 
YS SQW SSS RSS added and a 
WS AR SS IN 
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very _ little 
salt. Cream 


Gs 


SY must be very 
WW cold to whip 
Sy . \ S quickly and 
Y/ QS LS SEHD BASS not become 
\ x ~ XK WA __ butter. 
| ~ AS \ CLIN K- 
N Yi ERS.—If 
SS three or four 
oyster- shells 
are scattered 
through a 
coal fire they 
will aid in 
preventing 
clinkers. 

TO CLEAN FINE JEWELS.—Brush them thoroughly with 
alcohol and dry by shaking them in boxwood sawdust. <A pretty 
covered box of this dust in a toilette room is almost essential to 
women who wear much jewelry. 

TO CLEAN SPONGES. —Soak them in strong salt and water 
or wash them in a cool, moderately strong solution of borax and 
water and let them dry in the sun. 

SHOES FOR A LONG TRAMP. — Have them lined with 
cotton drilling and not with leather. Wear stockings half an 
inch longer than the foot and wide enough to allow the toes to 
move easily. Keep two pairs of shoes to wear alternately, day 
by day or morning and afternoon. Submit to no pressure from 
steel shanks at the hollow of the foot and do not wear a shoe 
the sole of which is not as broad as the foot. 

GRASS STAINS.—A few wettings with alcohol will remove 
grass stains, a frequent defacement of white trousers. 
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FiGuRE No. 92G.~—MISSES’ AFTERNOON COSTUME, 
(For Diustration see this Page.) 
Figure No. 92 G.—This illustrates a Misses’ costume. 


pattern, which is No. 9641 
and costs 1s. 8d. or 30 cents, 
is in seven sizes for misses 
from ten to sixteen years of 
age, and may be seenin three 
views on page 176. 

A beautiful shade of blue 
camel’s-hair is combined 
with silk and velvet in this 
smart costume and braiding 
on the skirt and blouse and 
frills of silk at the neck and 
wrists provide a most styl- 
ish decoration. The tucked 
blouse is a becoming and 
novel style and is shaped 
low to reveal a tucked yoke 
that closes on the left shoul- 
der in Pompadour effect. 
The blouse is gathered all 
round at the waist and 
tacked to the lining to pro- 
duce the fashionable pouch 
over the belt; it is formed 
in deep downwarid-turning 
tucks all round below the 
arm’s-eyes and is closed at 
the left side in Russian stvle. 
A square Bertha follows the 
square neck of the blouse 
and is a very smart acces- 
sory. Short puffs are ar- 
ranged at the top of the 
two-seam sleeves and a wrin- 
kled stock of silk encircles 
the standing coilar. 

The five-gored skirt flares 
at the bottom and is gathered 
at the back. 

This costume will be very 
stylish if repeated in swal- 
low-gray, laurel-green, blue, 
brown or garnet cloth, chev- 
iot, serge, etc. Novelty 
dress goods in which sev- 
eral colors appear will also 
make up stylishly with rib- 
bon, lace, spangled  trim- 
ming, passementerie or gimp 
for decoration. 

The velvet hat is trimmed 
with ostrich tips and ribbon. 
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MISSES’ RUSSIAN-BLOUSE 
COSTUME, HAVING A 
SEVEN=-GORED SKIRT 
THAT MAY BERK PLAITED 
OR GATHERED AT THE 
BACK. (To ne Mape Witit 
oR WitnoctT THE PrpLum 

AND CPs.) 
(For Iustratione see Page 175.) 
No. 9607.—By referring to 
fizure No. 93 G this cos- 
tume may be again seen. 


A very stylish costume is here shown made of cheviot and 
The Russian blouse is made over 


triinmed with fancy braid. 
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riGURE No. 92 G.—This illustrates Misses’ AFTERNOON COSTUME. 
puttern is No. 9641, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


The 


1SSe6 anc. Girls, 


a lining that is fitted by single bust darts and the usual seams 
and closed with hooks and eyes at the front. 
gores separate the fronts from the wide, seamless back, which 
is smooth at the top and has fulness arranged at the bottom in 


Under-arm 


closely-lapped, | backward- 
turning plaits. The right 
front is wide and laps to the 
left side in Russian style, 
the closing being made with 
buttons and_ button-holes 
under a fitted strap. Though 
smooth at the top, the fronts 
have gathered fulness at the 
bottom and pouch over the 
belt in the fashionable way. 
At the neck is ao standing 
collar over which turn sec- 
tions that give the effect of 
a fancy turn-down collar. 
The two-seam sleeves are 
gathered at the top and fin- 
ished with roll-up cuffs in 
two sections that flare at the 
inside and outside of the 
arm; they are made ov: 
coat-shaped Jinings. Smoc.n 
caps with pointed ends ex- 
tend out on the sleeves; 
they may be omitted. .The 
seven-gored skirt is joined 
to the blouse; the front-core 
is smooth and narrow and 
tle side-gores are smooth at 
the top but ripple slightly 
below the hips. The back- 
gores inay be gathered at the 
top or laid in two rolling 
box-piaits that widen toward 
the lower edge, where the 
skirt measures a little over 
two yards and a half in the 
middle sizes. The costume 
may be worn with or with- 
out the peplum, which is in 
two sections joined to a belt, 
the ends of the sections 
meeting at the center of the 
front and back. Shoald the 
peplum not be used, a short 
strap shaped in a point at the 


‘lower end tnay be applied 


along the left side-front 
seam of the skirt at the top to 
give the effect of a contin- 
uation of the blouse closing. 

Broadcloth in ail the new 
shades, satin cloth, Henri- 
etta, popiin, serge and silk- 
and-wool novelty goods will 
make up satisfactorily by this 
mode and braid, gimp and 
appliqué trimming may be 


‘suitably used fora complc- 


tion. A trim costume for 
general wear was made of 
gray mixed cheviot, with the 
peplum, caps, cuffs and the 
turn-down portions on the 
collar of green velvet. Green 
fancy braid was arranged 
down the closing and on the 
belt, two rows being placed 


a short distance apart with a coiled row of soutache between. 
We have pattern No. 9607 in seven sizes for misses from 
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Front View. 


Misses’ Russian Blouse CostuME, HAVING A SEVEN-GORED SKIRT THAT MAY 
(To BE MADE 


With OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM AND CAPs.) 


BE PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK. 


(For Description see Page 174.) 


ten to sixteen years of age. Fora miss of twelve years, the 
costume needs three yards and a fourth of material forty- 


four inches 
wide. Price of 
pattern, 1s. 3d. 
or 30 cents. 
—_——____@—_____. 
MISSES’ COS- 
TUMK, WITH 
FIVE-GORED 
SKIRT. 
(For Tilastrations 
see this Page). 
No. 96386.— 
These _illustra- 
tioms portray a 
notably stylish 
cost umemadeof 
yoplin in com- 
bination with 
velvet. The 
waist is made over a lining fitted by 
single bust darts and the usual seams 
and isrendered smvoth at the sides by 
unecler-arm gores. The closing is made 
invistbly at the back. The backs are 
smooth at the top, but have fulness at 
-he waist arranged in two closely-lapped 
vlaits at each side of the closing. The 
fromts area trifle low at the top and sep- 
erate with a slight flare at the center to 
li=play 4 narrow vest of velvet that ex- 
emds totheshoulders in a shallow round 
roke. Two downward-turning plaits in 
wacla Shoulder edge and gathers at the 
waist prettily adjust the fulness in the 
ronts, which pouch with the vest in the 
ashiomable way. A facing of velvet on 
he tacks bordered at the lower edge 
eit @ plaiting of satin ribbon and arow 





£ famecy braid carries out the yoke effect at the back and the 
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giving quite a decorative touch. The 
two-seam sleeves are made over coat- 
shaped linings and are arranged in 
stylish short puffs at the top by gath- 
ers at the upper edge and three down- 
ward-turning plaits in each side edge 
of the upper portion. A pointed cap 
stands out on the puff and the caps and 
wrists are completed with a plaiting 
of the satin ribbon and a row of the 
fancy braid. The standing collar is 
topped by a similar plaiting of ribbon. 

The five-gored skirt is smooth at the 
top across the front and sides, but 
ripples slightly below the hips and is 
gathered at the back. It expands 
gradually toward the lower edge, 
where it measures three yards round 
at the bottom in the middle 
sizes. 

Drap @été, French and Irish 
poplin, serge and camel’s-hair 
in combination with velvet or 
silk will be effective in this 
costume; checked or striped 
woollens are frequently com- 
bined with plain silk in misses’ 
frocks, the effect being harmon- 
ious and youthful. Passe- 
menterie, gimp, fancy braid, 
appliqué trimming and lace edg- 
ing and insertion will be pretty 
for ornamentation, the color, 
weave and quality of the mate- 
rial determining to a great ex- 
tent what the trimming shall be. 

We have pattern No. 9636 
in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age. For a miss of twelve years, the 
costume will require three yards and seven-ecighths of dress 
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Misses’ CostuMkE. WITH FivE-GorReEpD SKIRT. 
(For Description cee this Pave.) 


goods forty inches wide, with seven-eighths of a yard of vel- 


aitime and braid are continued along the edges of the fronts, vet twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s./3d. or 80 cents. 
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MISSES’ COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A TUCKED BLOUSI AND 
A FIVE-GORED SKIRT. (To BE Mapp wiri A Hiau or Low 
NECK AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR HELbOW SLEEVES.) 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9641.—Another view of this costume is given at figure 
No. 92G in this magazine. 

This nove] and stylish costume is pictured made of camel’s- 
hair and silk and trimmed with silk plaitings, velvet ribbon in 
two widths and satin ribbon bows, belt and stock. ‘The waist 
may be made with a high or low neck and with full-length or 
elbow sleeves and is made over a well-fitted lining closed at 
the center of the front. The back joins the fronts in shoulder 
and under-arm seams and the blouse is gathered all the way 
round at the waist and tacked to the lining to produce the 
fashionable blouse droop. The left front is narrow and the 
right front, which is gathered at the top, is wide to permit 
the closing to be made at the left side in Russian style. A 
stylish effect is given by four deep tueks which pass about the 
figuré under the arms, each tuck being headed by a row of 
narrow velvet ribbon. A yoke of silk evenly tucked is very 
attractive in the high neck, which is 
finished with a standing collar, a rib- 
bon stock and asilk plaiting. A liand- 
some square Bertlia follows the square 
neck of the blouse; and short puffs 


ory are arranged at the top of the two- 
/ ay seam sleeves, Which are completed at 
sh the wrist with a plaiting of silk. 


‘ The five-gored skirt is gathered at 


Ys iw the back, where it falls in full, grace- 

¥ i XH ful folds to the lower edge, which 

a \ \ measures about three yards in the 
‘) \ \ yt middle sizes. : 

| \\ \ q Stylish costumes will be copied from 

Nt NY |3 this in cashmere, camel’s-lair, ete., 

\ Ny \ and for evening and party wear the 

\ \\ lovely sheer organdies, inexpensive 

= Sy taffetas and gauzy fabrics such as silk, 


mull, Liberty silk, T'zaritza crépe, ete., 


NY 
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Front View, 


Bach View, 
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FicuRE No. 93 G.—This illustrates Misses* 
CostuME.—The puttern is No. 9607, 
price ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


We have pattern No. 9641 in seven sizes 
for misses from ten to sixteen years of ape. 
To make the costume for a miss of twelve 
years, will require four yards and a half of 
material forty-four inches wide, with three 
fourths of a yard of silk twenty inehe~ 
wide for the yoke and plaitings, Price 0: 
pattern, is. dd. or 80 cents. 


> 


Misses’ Costume. CONSISTING OF A Tuckrep Bouse AND A Fivi-Gorep Sxirt. (To BE 


Mape with A [lich on Low Neek anp with Fenn Lexarit orn ELBow SLEEVES.) 


(Tor Description eee this Pace.) 


will be chosen, with such decoration as will be in perfect 
harmony and enhance the general good cifect of the mode. 


FigtrRE No. 93G.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Hiustretion sce this Page.) 


VFictre No. 93G.—This illustrates a Misse< 
costume. The pattern, which is No. 9607 and costs Is. 8d. «: 
30 cents, is in seven sizes for missesfrom ten to sixteen year 
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Front View. 


GirLs’ Dress. (To BE MADE WITH STANDING OR ROLLING COLLAR 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT SLEEVE LININGS.) 


(For Deacription ree this Page.) 
‘\ 


of age, and is shown in four views on 
page 175 of this issue of Tng DELINEATOR. 

The present combination of light-gray 
cashmere and royal-blue velvet produces 
a pleasing effect that is heightened by 
frills of blue satin and an elaborate braid- 
ing done in blue soutache. The skirt is 
in seven gores and may be gathered or 
box-plaited at the back. It is joined to 
the waist, which closes in Russian style 
at the left side. The back of the waist 
has plaited fulness in the Jower part and 
the front pouches softly. A smooth pep- 
lum finished with a belt is a stylish accessory, but its use 
is optional. Turn-down flaring sections on the collar, 
caps of novel shape resting on the sleeves, and fancy 
roll-up cuffs give a dressy air. 

All sorts of woollen goods and novelty mixtures, also 
plain or figured silk, will develop satisfactorily by this 
mode, and lace bands, braid arranged in lines or in a pat- 
tern, passementerie, gimp, fancy silk cord and ribbon 
may be effectively used in decorating it. A very stylish 
costume of garnet cloth was trimmed with black soutache 
braid and narrow cream lace insertion and edging. 

Feathers and ribbon artistically adorn the 
hat. 
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GIRLS’ DRESS. (To BE MADE WITH STANDING 
on ROLLING COLLAR AND WITH OR 
WITHOUT SLEEVE LININGS.) 


(For I}lustraticns see this Page.) 


No. 9632.— Another view of this dress may 
be obtained by referring to figure No. 97G in 
this number of Tue Detrnearor. 

Red serge is here pictured in this neat little 
frock, which hasa full, gathered skirt joined 
to a plain waist that is shaped by shoulder 
and under-arm seams and closed with buttons 
and button-holes at the back. The sleeves are 
gathered at the top and bottom and finished 
with round cuffs; they may be made with or 
without coat-shaped linings. The rolling col- 
lar is in two sections that flare at the front 
and back, and a frill of torchon lace edging 
trims it prettily. A standing collar may be 
used instead, if preferred. 

Serge, cheviot or any plain or mixed inex- 
pensive woollen will be chosen for a dress like 
this and any simple band triming or braid will 
give a neat completion. If made of silk ora 
fine woollen trimmed lavishly with ribbon and 
edging, the little frock will be quite dressy. 

We have pattern No. 9632 in eleven sizes for girls from two 
to twelve years of age. For a girl of nine years, the dress 
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9632 








177 


needs three yards and a half of material thirty- 
six inches wide. Price of pattern, Td. or 


15 cents. 
> 


GIRLS’ DRESS, (To bE SMocKED OR SHIRRED.) 
(For [lustrations see this Page.) 


ber of Toe DELiweaTor this dress is shown dif- 
ferently made up. 

A charming little dress is here pictured made 
of white Lansdowne. It is shaped with shoul- 
der and under-arm seams and made over a 
smooth body-lining. The dress may be either smocked or 
shirred at the top to round-yoke depth and also at the waist 
to give the effect of a deep belt; and it is tacked to the lining 
so as to blouse prettily above the smocking or shirrings at the 
waist. Below the waist it hangs in a graceful full skirt that 
is deeply hemmed at the bottom. The closing is made with 





‘\ No. 9603.—At figure No. 96G in this num- 


hooks and eyes at the back. The full sleeves are gathered at 
the top and may be either smocked or shirred near the lower 
edge to form a frill finish at the wrist; they have coat-shaped 
linings. 


The neck is completed with a cording, above which 





9608 
Back View. 
(To BE SMOCKED OR SHIRRED.) 


Front View. 
GIRLS’ DREsS. 
(For Description see this Paye.) 





Bach: View. 


Front View. 
Gikts’ Drrss. (To pE MADE witn a Low or Iligu NECK AND » 
WITH SHORT OR FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see Page 178.) 


a doubled frill of the material rises with pleasing effect. 
Cashmere, camel’s-hair, Henrietta, China silk, challis and 


178 


nun’s-vailing will make up charmingly in this dress, and lace 
edging may be used for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 9603 in ten sizes for girls from three to 
twelve years old. For a girl of nine years, the dress ealls for 
four yards and a fourth of goods thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





>—_—__— 


GIRLS’ DRESS. (To BE Mape wito a Low or High NECK AND 
WITH SHORT OR FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES.) 
(For Llustrations see Page 177.) 


No. 9635.—A charmingly simple little dress is here pictured 
made of gingham and decorated with embroidered edging. 
The fitted lining is closed at the back and supports the pretty 
low-necked blouse, which is gathered at tie top and bottom 
and tacked to the lining to produce the stylish blouse droop. 
The dress may be made with a high or round neck, the lining 
being faced in round yoke effect in the high neck, which is 
finished with a standing collar. A fanciful Bertha bordered 
with embroidered edging and shaped to form points all round 
is sewed along the top of the blouse. Coat sleeves with short 





96: 


Front View. 


Back View. 
Grris’ BLOUSE-DRESS, WITH FouR-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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9647 

Back 

GIRLs’ RussiaN Lone Coat, with GORED CIRCULAR SKIRT. 
WORN WITH A SASH OR BELT.) 


(For Description see Paye 179.) 


Front View, 


View. 


puffs at the top or short puff sleeves with a frill of embroi- 
dered edging at the bottom may be used, as iliustrated. 





(To BE 


THE DELINEATOR. 


straight, full skirt 
is deeply hemmed 
at the bottom and 
gathered at the top 
and joined to the 
waist. 
Bright shades 
of washable fab- 
rics like gingham, 
chambray, etc., and 
also these mate- 
rials in plaids, 
checks or stripes 
will be chosen for 
the dress; also new 
weaves in novelty 
goods and_ the 
standard weaves, 
like serge, Henri- 
etta and cashmere. 
Embroidered edg- 
ing will be chosen 


9637 


to decorate wash- 
able fabrics and 
lace edging and 
insertion, fancy 
braid, gimp, passe- 
menterie or tiny 
plaitings or ruch- 
ings of silk or 
ribbon will form appropriate garniture for wool or silk goods. 

We have pattern No. 96385 in ten sizes for girls from three 
to twelve years of age. To make the dress for a girl of nine 





FIGURE No. 94G.—This ifustrates MIssEs 
Russian Waist.—The pattern is No. 
9611, price 7d. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see Page 179.) 


years, will require three yards and three-fourths of material 


thirty-six inches wide. 


Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 centa. 


—- + 





GIRLS’ BLOUSE DRESS, WITH FOUR- 
GORED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9637.—At figure No. 98 G in this 
magazine this blouse dress is shown 
made of other material. 
In this instance the pretty blouse dress 
is pictured made of cashmere and silk, 
with braid for decoration. A well-fitted 
lining insures a thoroughly trim appear- 
ance. The blouse fronts are apart from the shoulders 
down, revealing a vest that is formed of a square 
yoke covered with silk sewed in fine downward-turn- 
ing tucks and a lower part that is gathered at the top 
and bottom. The blouse fronts and backs are joined in 
shoulder and under-arm seams and are gathered at the 
bottom to droop in true blouse style over a shaped belt 
and the vest droops in the same way. A fanciful revers 
collar falls in two deep tabs at the back and in a tab 
and pointed lapel at each side of the front and gives a 
dressy effect. Short puffs are at the top of the two-seam 
sleeves and a standing collar with shallow turn-over por- 
tions in rounding outline is a stylish finish for the neek. 
The four-gored skirt is joined to the body; it is com- 
posed of a front-gore, a gore at each side and a straight 
back-breadth that is gathered at the top. 

The mode is appropriate for a combination of silk and velvet 





9647 


The or wool goods and silk and therevare humerous pretty novelty 
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CoaT OR JACKET.—The pattern is No. 
9610, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 180.) 


wide, with a yard and a half of silk twenty 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





GIRLS’ RUSSIAN LONG COAT, WITH 
GORED CIRCULAR SKIRT. (To BE 


WorN WITH A SASH OR BELT.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 178.) 


No. 9647.—This coat has a distinctive style; 
it is pictured made of beige cloth and brown 
velvet; lace overlays the handsome collar and 
a ribbon sash that is wrinkled about the waist 
and prettily tied at the front gives the final or- 
nate touch. The blouse body is smooth at the 
top, but is gathered at the lower edge and ad- 
justed on a smooth lining to droop all round 
over a smooth belt that is covered by the rib- 
bon sash. The fronts cross in surplice fashion 
and separate with a flare toward the shoulders 
overa velvet chemisette or shield that is topped 
by a standing collar and sewed to the lining at 
the right side and fastened with hooks and 
loops at the left side. The shaw] collar is in 
rounding outline at the back and tapers to 
points at the bottom of the fronts; it laps with 
the fronts. The full sleeves, which are ar- 
ranzed over coat-shaped linings, are gathered 
at the top and bottom and completed with vel- 
vet cuffs having peer ends, the overlapping 
ends being pointed. <A pretty feature is the 
vored circular skirt, which is formed of six 
sores, The skirt falls in ripples below the hips 
and intwo rolling box-plaits at the back and 
lips with the fronts. 

The fancy coatings that show pretty blend- 
inzs of gay with neutral colors will be selected 
for this coat and so will broadcloth, velvet, 


goods that 
will be chos- 
en for it. 
Braid,  vel- 
vet ribbon 
and lace in- 
sertion may 
provide the 
decoration. 
We _ have 
pattern No. 
9637 in nine 
sizes for girls 
from four to 
twelve years 
of age. To 
make the 
dress for a 
girl of nine 
years, will 
need three 
yards and a 
fourth of 
dress goods 
forty inches 


Misses’ RrssiaN CoAT OR JACKET, WITH COAT—FITTED BAOK. 





179 


We have pattern No. 9647 in nine sizes for girls from four 
to twelve years of age. To make the coat for a girl of eigit 
years, will require two yards and a fourth of cloth fifty-four 
inches wide, with a yard and a fourth of velvet twenty inches 
wide, and five-eighths of a yard lace net twenty-seven inches 
wide to cover the shawl collar. Price uf pattern 10d. or 20 
cents. 

@—______- 
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FiGtrE No. 94G.—MISSES'’ RUSSIAN WAIST. 
(For I]Justration see Page 178.) - 


Fiaure No. 94 G.—This illustrates a Misses’ waist. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 9611 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in five 
sizes for misses from twelve to sixteen years of uge, and may 
be seen in four views on page 180. 

Pearl-gray taced cloth and black velvet are here pictured in 
this waist and white lace edging and insertion furnish a 
stylish decoration. The well fitted lining insures trim- 
ness to the waist, which pouches over the belt in front, but 
has slight felness drawn down tight at the back. The fronts 
are crossed in surplice style and the right front is turned 
back in a large, handsome revers from the throat to the waist. 
If preferred, the right front may be reversed only to the bust. 
A jabot of lace follows the closing, which is made invisibly. 
The waist is lengthened by a circular peplum and the velvet 
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Back View. 
(To BE MADE IN 


Front View. 


KITHER OF Two LENGTHS, WITH THE SLEEVES BOX—PLAITED OR GATHERED, WITH 
A LAFAYETTE COLLAR OR A STANDING MILITARY COLLAR AND WITH THE OVERLAP- 
PING FRONT CLOSED TO THE TOP OR ROLLED IN A LAPEL TO THE BusT oR WAIST.) 





plush and corded silks, as well as Henrietta, drap dété and cash- 
mere, which will be suitably interlined and lined and trimmed. 


& 


(For Description see Page 180.) 


Front View. Back View. 


Misses’ DOUBLE-BREASTED GOLF CoaT OR JACKET, W'TH 
REMOVABLE lloop. 


(For Description see Page 180.) 


belt is closed with a fancy buckle... Sleeve-caps with pointed 
ends fall over the tops of the close-fitting two-seam sleeves. 


180 
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which are gathered with fashionable fulness at the top. that are smooth at the top and gathered at the bottom. The 
Velvet, silk and faced cloth are commended for this Russian fronts are widely lapped and the closing may be made straigi:t 
waist, which will be worn with # gored or circular skirt match- down at the left side, or the overlapping front may be rolled 
ing or contrasting. Braid, embroidered or spangled bands, in a tapering lapel to the waist or to the bust, all three effect: 
fur, lace and passementerie will prove effective garnitures. being illustrated. The fronts pouch in the fashionable war 
The felt hat istrimmed with ribbon and over belt straps that enter the under-arm 


ostrich tips. 
Oe ___——— 


Figure No. 95G.—MISSES'’ RUSSIAN 


COAT OR JACKKT. 


(For lilustration see Page 179.) 
Fiectre No. 95G.—This illustrates a 1613 


Misses’ jacket. The pattern, 
which is No. 9610 and costs 
19d. or 20 cents, is in seven 
sizes for misses from ten to six- 
teen vears of age, and may be 
seen in four views on page 179. 

This smart Russian coat or 
jacket is here pictured devel- 
oped in bronze faced cloth and 
effectively trimmed with braid- 
ing. It has a coat-fitted back 
with coat-laps and couat-plaits, 
and pouch fronts that are 
smooth at the top and gathered 
at the waist under belt straps 
proceeding from the under-arm 
scams and closing at the center. 
The overlapping front 
is rolled back in alarge 
revers from the throat 
to the waist, and 
sinooth skirts joined 
on make the uniform 
depth with the back. 
At the neck is a La- 
fayettecollar that rolls 
and flares becomingly, 
and the two - seam 
sleeves are box-plaited 
at the top. 

This style of gar- 
ment is becoming to 
young girls whose 
undeveloped _ figures 





seains and close at the center with a 
buckle, concealing the joining on of 
smooth front-skirts that flare slightly at 
the center. The neck may be completed 
with a standing military collar or witha 
high flaring Lafayette collar that consists 
of four joined sections. The two-seam 
sleeves may be gathered or laid 
in five box-plaits at the top and 
are finished plainly at the wrist. 
The coat may be made in one 
of two lengths, both lengths 
being provided for in the pat- 
tern. 

Velvet, velveteen, Venetian 
cloth, cheviot, kersey, melton 
and satin cloth will pleasingly 








1613 be decorated with fur band or 
1613 silk braid. 

Front View, Back View. We have pattern No. 9610 in 

Misses’ AND GiRLs' ETON JACKET. (TO BE MADE ROUND OR seven sizes for misses from ten 

SQUARE AND WITH OR WITHOUT Cars.) i sixteen years old. To make 

(For Description see Page 181.) the coat for a miss of twelve 


years, needs two vars 
of material of fifty- 
four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 1(d. 
or 20 cents. 


—__ > 


MISSES’ DOU BLE- 
BREASTED GOLF 
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COAT OR JACKET. 
AY WITH REMOVABLE 
Wit HOOD. 
(For [liustrations see 
Page 179.) 


No. 1617.—This at- 


are particularly well Front View. Back View. tractive golf coat or 
suited to the Russian Gigts’ REEFER CoAT OR JACKET, WITH Fancy SaILOR-COLLAR THAT MAY BE jacket is represented 
pouch fronts. Velvet, OMITTED. made of heavy cheviot 
silk, cheviot and most (For Description see Page 181.) and plaid silk. It is 


of the seasonable nov- 
elty goods may be 
selected for it. 

The felt hat is hand- 
somely trimmed with 
cog feathers. 


———-————_<_ > — —_—_—_———_- 


MISSES’ RUSSIAN 
COAT OR JACKET, 
WITH COAT-FITTED 
BACK. (To BE MADE 
IN EITHER OF TWO 
LENGTHS. WITH THE 
SLEEVES Box-PLAITED 
OR GATHERED, WITH A 
LAFAYETTE COLLAR OR 
A STANDING MILITARY 
COLLAR AND WITH THE 
OVERLAPPING FRONT 
CLOSED TO THE TOP OR 


tHE Bust orn Walst.) 


(For Dlustrations see 
Page 179.) 





\\ 9611 


fitted by shoulder and 
under-arin seams and 
a center seam that 
ends at the waist at 
the top of an under- 
folded box-plait. A 
backward - turning 
plait laid in each side 
of the back at the 
raist flares into the 
body and forms a roll- 
ing coat-plait in the 
skirt; and pointed 
belt-sections, which 
are included in the un- 
der-arm seams, cruss 
the back and are wide- 
ly lapped and tacked 
together under large 
buttons. The leose 
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Front View. 9611 Back View. fronts are lapped and 

closed in  double- 

Rouiep iy a Laper to) MISSES’ Russtan Waist. wit Poucn Froyt. (To BE MApDE WITH OR WITHOUT THE _ Preasted style with 
PeeLUM AND CAPS AND WITH THE OVERLAPPING FRONT CLOSED TO button-holes and but- 

THE TOP OR ROLLED IN A LAPEL TO THE Bust oR WAIST.) tons and are smoothly 

(For Description see Page 181.) fitted at the top by a 


No. 9610.—Another 


short dart extending 


view of this coat is given at figure No. 95G inthis magazine. downward from the neck at the center. Patch pockets with 

A very stylish Russian coat or jacket ishere portrayed made rounding lower corners and pointed laps are stitched on the 
of dark-blue broadcloth. It combines a coat-titted back show- fronts. The two-seam sleeves are laid in three box-plaits at 
ing the regulation coat-plaits and coat-laps, and pouch fronts the top and finished with cuffs having pointed, overlapping 


a. Meal ie 


develop this coat, which may » 


ends. a button being placed in the point. At the neck is a 
high standing collar on which is mounted a deep, sectional por- 


tion that may be worn standing or 


The pointed hood is removable and is shaped by a center 
seam extending from the neck to the outer edge, which is 


prettily reversed by a plait in each 
end. 

Very stylish coats may be made 
ap in this way of faced cloth, ker- 
sev, Whipcord, melton and broad- 
cluth, with silk or satin for the 
facings. An inlay of velvet could 
be used on the collar and cuffs, 
with velvet for the belt sections 
and striped silk for the hood lining. 

We have pattern No. 1617 in tive 
sizes for misses from twelve to six- 
teen years old. For a miss of 
twelve years, the coat needs two 
yards and an eighth of cloth fifty- 
four inches wide, with a yard and 
an eighth of plaid silk twenty inch- 
es wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 
ceaots. 

————_< —______ 

MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ ETON 
JACKET. (To BE MADE 
RounD OR SQUARE AND WITH OR 
WitHouT Caps.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 180.) 

No. 1613.—The jaunty Eton 
jacket here shown is made of 
dark- green velvet and trimmed 
with appliqué lace. The jacket 
is sleeveless and reaches to within 
ashort distance of the waist; it 
is titted by shoulder seams and un- 
der-arm gores. Tlie jacket may be 
inade with or without the novel 
tab caps which are joined to the 
arins -eyea and stand out stylishly 
onthe dress sleeves. The neck is 
low and may be square or round, 
and the fronts may meet at the top 
and show a square or round outline 
or they may be apart all the way, 
the different effects being illus- 
trated. The broad, seamless back 
shows a short opening at the cen- 
ter and the corners inay be round- 
ing or square to correspond with 
the fronts. 

The jacket may be made of vel- 
vet, satin overlaid with lace net or 
corded silk. It may be richly dec- 
orated with jet or lace 
for dressy wear or may 
be fashioned from cloth 
and decorated with braid. 

We have pattern No. 
1613 in six sizes from six 
to sixteen years of age. 
Fura miss of twe!ve years, 
the Eton jacket will need 
one yard of goods twen- 
ty-two inches wide. Price 
of pattern, Sd. or 10 cents. 


_ > 


GIRLS' REEFER COAT 
OR JACKET, WITH 
FANCY SAILOR-COL- 
LAR THAT MAY BE 
OMITTED. 

(For [ustrations see Page 160.) 


No. 9628.—This coat 


GIRLS 


is shown differently made up at figure No. 98 G in this number 


of Taz DeELINEATOR. 
Brown cloth was here used for 


or jacket and black braid is effectively employed as decora- 
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tion. 


turned down, as illustrated. 
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FiGuRE No. 96 G.—This illustrates Grrus’ Dress.—The 
pattern is No. 9603, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 182.) 





Front View. 
* Pain WaIsST, CLOSED AT THE BAoK. 


Downs OR STANDING COLLAR AND WITH OR WITHOUT CaPs.) 
(For Description see Page 182.) 


9615 


Back View. 


9615 


Any seasonable novelty 
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(To BE MADE WITH A TURN- 
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The wide back is gracefully conformed to the figure by 
a center seam that ends at the top of coat-laps, and under- 
arm gores give a smooth effect at the sides. 


The loose fronts 


are closed to the throat in double-breasted style with button- 
holes and buttons. 


A large fancy sailor-collar prettily curved 


to form points is exceedingly sty- 
lish, but it may be omitted; it 
stands out on the comfortable two- 
seam sleeves, which are gathered 
at the top. A rolling collar with 
flaring ends is at the neck, and 
openings to convenient side-pock- 
ets inserted in the fronts are cov- 
ered by laps. 

The reefer styles are liked for 
both dressy wear and for school 
jackets and are made of fine cloth, 
durable cheviot, tweed and mixed 
coating. Braid or fur band will 
provide suitable decoration. 

We have pattern No. 9628 in ten 
sizes for girls from three to twelve 
years of age. To make the jacket 
for a girl of nine years, will need a 
yard and a half of material fifty- 
four inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


a a 


MISSES’ RUSSIAN WAIST, WITH 
POUCH FRONT. (To BE MADE 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM AND 
CaPS AND WITH THE OVERLAP— 
PING FRONT CLOSED TO THE TOP OR 
ROLLED IN A LAPEL TO THE Bust 

OR WalIST.) 
(For Iilastrations see Page 180.) 


No. 9611.— Another view of this 
waist is given at figure No. 94G in 
this number of THe Derrearor. 

The stylish Russian waist is here 
pictured made of serge and velvet 
and decorated with narrow braid. 
It is arranged over a lining that is 
fitted by single bust darts and the 
usual seams and closed at the cen- 
terofthefront. Theseamless back 
joins the fronts in shoulder and un- 
der-arm seams and is smooth across 
the shoulders, but has a slight 
gathered fulness at the bottom and 
is drawn down tight over the lin- 
ing. The right front may be rolled 
back in a lapel to the waist or bust 
or the closing may be made straight 
down at the left side, as 
preferred, the three ef- 
fects being shown in the 
illustrations. A peplum 
that is laid in a backward- 
turning plait at each side 
of the center seam is 
joined to a belt and may 
be used or not; its ends 
may lap widely or just 
meet ut the center of the 
front, as preferred. The 
sleeves are shaped by an 
inside and outside seam 
and are gathered at the 
top to stand out moder- 
ately under sleeve caps 
that are shaped to form a 
point at each end; they 
are arranged over coat- 
shaped linings. At the 
neck is a standing collar. 
goods and the standard weaves 





of cashmere, cheviot, etc., may be chosen, for the waist 


the smart little reefer coat 


materials. Braid or velvet 


and velvet or silk may. be effectively cowpbiued with these 


ribbon will provide the trimming. 
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We have pattern No. 9611 in five sizes for misses fromtwelve — joins the backs in shoulder and under-arm seams and the waist 
to sixteen years of age. For a miss of twelve years, the waist is closed at the back with button-holes and buttons. Gathered 
sleeve-caps bordered with lace stand out on the 
small leg-o’-mutton sleeves, which are shaped 
by inside and outside seams and gathered at 
the top. Theneck may he completed with a 
standing collar or with a turn-down collar that 
flares at the center of the front and back. The 
| caps and turn-down collar may have square or 
\ rounding lower corners. 

Most of the dress goods appropriate for girls’ 
9646 frocks are commended for this style of waist 
aud iuce or braid may trim it. 

We have pattern No. 9615 in eleven sizes for 
girls from twototwelve years of age. Fora girl of nine years, 
the waist needs a yard and a half of material thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST. (To be Mave Bias og STRAIGHT. WITH 


STRAIGHT OR TuRN-Up Currs axp WITH ORB 
WITHOUT Fittep LINING.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9646.—This stylish shirt-waist is illustrated made bias 





Front View. Back View. 
Misses’ Suirt-Warsr. (To BE MaDe Bias OR STRAIGHT, WITH 
STRAIGHT OR TuRN-Up CUFFS AND WITH OR 
Without Firrep LINine.) 


(For Description see thie Page.) 


needs a yard and three-fourths of goods forty- 
four inches wide, with half a yard of velvet 
twenty inches wide for facing the lapel. Price 
of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


-_————_--_e>__—_—- 


FigtrE No. 96G.—GIRLS’ DRESS. 
(For Tllastration see Page 181.) 


Fievre No. 96G.—This illustrates a Girls’ 
dress. The pattern, which is No. 9608 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in ten sizes for girls from three to twelve 
years of age and may be seen in three views on page 177. 

This dress is a charming, simple style and is here illustrated 
made of lavender cashmere and trimmed with velvet ribbon. 
The front joins the back in shoulder and under-arm seams 
and the dress is shirred in round yoke effect and to deep belt 
depth. If preferred, the dress may 
be smocked instead of shirred, the 
method of smocking being fully 
illustrated and described in the 

amphlet entitled ‘‘Smocking, 

Fancy Stitches, Cross-Stitch and 
Darned Net Designs.” which we 
publish at 6d. (by post 74d.) or 
15 cents. A smooth body-lining 
is added, and the closing is made 
at the back. The bottom of the 
dress is deeply hemmed and taste- 
fully trimmed above the hem with 
velvet ribbon. An upright frill of 
the material is at the neck and 
the full sleeves are shirred above 
a frill finish at the wrist. 

Vailing, cashmere, Ohina and 





Front View. Back View. 
Misses’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH REMOVABLE COLLAR. 
(For Description see Page 183.) 


of plaid silk, but it may be made 
straight, if preferred. It hasa well 
fitted lining that may be omitted. 
The fronts are gathered at the top 
and at the waist and the closing is 
made beneath an applied box-plait 
that is cut straight to contrast with 
the other parts; they pouch softly 
and at each side of the plait they 
are joined to a shallow, fancifaully 
shaped yoke. A yoke prettily shap- 
ed in points forms the upper part 
of the back which is laid in two 
backward-turning plaits at each 
side of the center at the top, the 








India silk, white dress guods that 
are sheer and soft and various pli- 
able materials will be selected for 
the dressand the smocking will be 
done with embroidery silk match- 
ing or contrasting in color with the 


material. 
——_—_-_ >> 


GIRLS’ PLAIN WAIST, CLOSED AT 
THE BACK. (To BE MADE WITH A 





fulness at the waist being arrang- 
ed either in lapped plaits or in 
gathers, as preferred. Under-arm 
gores insure a smooth effect at 
the sides. The neck is finished 
with a band to which linen col- 
lars may be attached. The pat- 
tern provides a soft stock with 
frilled ends closed at the back. 
The shirt sleeves, which are of 
the correct size, are gathered at 





the top and bottom and slashed — 
in the usual way, the slashes be-— 
ing finished with underlaps and — 
pointed overlaps; they may be. 
No. 9615.—The plain waist is completed with either straight or 
always more or less in demand for turn-up cuffs that are closed with - 
girls’ dresses; this one is pictured in its newest shape in studs at the top and with link butters below. 

cashmere and decorated with lace. The perfectly plain front All materials suitable for shirt-waists, may be made up by 


TurN-Down oR STANDING COLLAR 1386 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT Caps.) 


; MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SAILOR COLLARS. 
(For Tlustrations eee Page 181.) 


(For Description see Page 153.) 
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this pattern; serge, flannel, corduroy, velveteen, etc., at 
the present season and the various wash fabrics during the 
warmer period. 

We have pattern No. 9646 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. To make the shirt-waist for 
' for a miss of twelve years, will need three yards and three- 





Side-Front View. 
Misses’ 81x-GoreD SKIRT, HAVING A GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


fourths of goods twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, 


7d. or 15 cents. 
—___—__.____—_—. 


MISSES’ SHIRT-W ATST, WITH REMOVABLE COLLAR. 
(For Illustrations see Page 182.) 


No. 9639.—This stylish shirt-waist is illustrated made of 
blue gingham. The fronts are gathered at the neck and closed 
at the center with button-holes and buttons or studs through 
a box-plait formed at the front edge of the right front. 
Shoulder and under-arm seams join the fronts to the back, 
the upper part of which is a sinooth seamless yoke having an 
undulating lower edge. Gathers at the upper edge of the 
back draw the fulness well to the center; and the back and 
fronts are drawn in at the waist by a tape inserted in a cas- 
ing, the fronts puffing out stylishly. The neck is finished 
with a fitted band and a removable standing collar of white 
linen ie worn. The one-seam shirt sleeves, which are gathered 
at the top and bottom, are made with openings that are fin- 
ished with underlaps and pvinted overlaps in regular shirt 
sleeve style; they are completed with straight cuffs that have 
square ends closed with link buttons; and the laps are closed 
above the cuffs with a button and button-hole. The belt of 
the material has pointed ends. 

Cheviot, madras, linen, dimity, silk, flannel, cashmere, etc., 
are pretty materials for a shirt-waist of this style and 
machine-stitching will generally provide the finish. Either 
a ribbon stock or a linen collar may be worn. 

We have pattern No. 9639 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. To make the shirt-waist, except the 
collar, for a miss of twelve years, will need two yards and an 
eighth of material thirty-six inches wide; the collar needs 
half a vard of materia] thirty-six inches wide. Price of pat- 


tern, Td. or 15 cents. 
——_-—__-— 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SAILOR COLLARS. 
(For Dlastratione see Page 182.) 


No. 1586.—A charming collection of sailor collars is here 
illustrated ; they are varied in shape, yet al] are smooth. One 
that ia square at the back is made of serge and decorated with 
lace edging and insertion; its ends are curved and meet at the 
bust. 

The next collar, pictured made of velvet and decorated with 


Side-Back View. 
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braid, is triple- pointed at the back and its wide curved ends 
meet at the bust. | 

Another collar, shown made of dark-colored silk overlaid 
with cream open-patterned lace net, is bordered with a frill 
of ribbon; it is deeply notched at the back and its fancifully 
shaped ends meet at the throat and flare below. 

The remaining collar is also shown 
made of silk overlaid with net and bor- 
dered with a ribbon frill; it has short 
stole ends ani is pointed at the center of 
the back and the ends may meet at the 
throat or be apart all the way down. 

Velvet, lawn and various fabrics will 
be selected for these collars, for they are 
intended to match special suits or oon- 
trast with them, and their decoration 
will be regulated by the decoration on 
the waist which they complete. 

We have pattern No. 1586 in eight 
sizes from two to sixteen vears of age. 
To make any style of collar for a miss of 
twelve years, will need half a yard of ma- 
terial twenty-two or more inches wide, 
with the same quantity of lace net twenty- 
seven inches wide to cover either collar 
closing at the throat or the stole collar. 
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MISSES’ SIX- 
GORED SKIRT, 
HAVING A 
GORED FOUN- 
DATION SKIRT. 


(For Illustrations 
see this Page.) 


No. 9638.— 
Figured mull 
was selected 
for this grace- 
ful skirt, which 
is made over 
a foundation 
skirt of green 
nearsilk. The 
skirt is formed 
of a front-gore, 
two gores at 
each side, and 
a straight back- 
breadth that is 
gathered at the 
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top: it fits 

smoothly over 

the hips, but 

falls in pretty Fieure No. 97G —This illustrates GiRig’ 
ripples below. DRESS.—The pattern fs No. 9632, 


The foundation 
skirt has gores 
matching the 
front and side 
gores of the skirt so that the seams will come together, but 
at the back it isin two gores so as to have as little fulness as 
possible. Both skirts are gathered at the back and flare sty- 
lishly toward the bottom, where the outside skirt measures 
three yards and the foundation skirt two yards and three- 
fourths in the middle sizes. 


price 7d. or 15 cents. 
(For Description see Page 184.) 
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The mode is admirable for light-weight silks and soft 
novelty goods as well as for organdy, gauze, batiste and similar 
sheer fabrics, which will be made over linings of glacé taffeta 
and nearsilk. 

We have pattern No. 9638 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. For a miss of twelve years, the skirt 
needs two yards and a fourth of material forty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


————__q——___— 


Ficgure No. 97 G.—GIRLS'’ DRESS. 
(For Illustration see Page 188.) 


Fiavre No. 97 G.—This illustrates a Girls’ dress. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 9632 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in eleven 
sizes for girls from two to twelve years old, and may be seen 
differently made up on page 177. 

Gray checked woul goods are here pictured in the dress and 
red ribbon is effectively used for garniture. The full skirt is 
joined to the body, which is perfectly plain and closed at the 

ack. The rolling collar is in two sections that flare at the 
front and back, but a standing collar may be used instead. 
The pretty sleeves are gathered at the top and bottom and 
finished with 
straight 
cuffs. 

The sim- 
plicity of the 
dress will 
render it a 
favoritestyle 
for making 
up cheviot, 
serge, cash- 
mere, poplin, 
etc., in plain 
or fancy var- 
ieties for 
school or 
iS 7 general 
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wear, only a 
small quan- 

tity of fancy 
er braid, _rib- 
bon or lace 
bands being 
required to 
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FIGURE No 98 (i.—Tlus illustrates GIRLS’ OUTDOOR ° 
TOILETTE.—The patterns are Girls’ Coat No. give 8 suffic- 
962%, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Dress iently smart 
No. 9637, price 10d. or 20 centa. ee 
os stylis 
(For Description see this Page.) school gown 
may be made 


of green-and-blue plaid serge, frills of red satin ribbon may be 
applied about the waist and frills may trim the skirt. 





Misses’ AND GIRLS’ SMALL BIsHoP 
Dress SLEEVE. (TO BE FINISIIED 
WITH A BAND OR IN A FRILL.) 


(For Description see Page 185.) 
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Figure No. 98 G.— 
GIRLS’ OUTDOOR 
TOILETTE. 

(For Mluetration see 
this Page.) 

Ficure No. 98 G. 
—This consists of 
a Girls’ coat and 
dress. The coat 

attern, which is 

o. 9628 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is 
in ten sizes for 
girls from three 
to twelve years of 
age, and is differ- ; 
ently ea on Es 

age 180. The dress 
aa which is 1599 
Vo. 9637 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is 
in nine sizes for 
girls from four to 
twelve years of age, 
and is shown again 
on page 178. 

he reefer jacket 
is here represented 
made of blue faced 
cloth and trimmed 
with braid and rib- 
bon plaitings, and 
the dress is of fancy 
striped cheviot. A 
large fancy sailor- 
collar is a dressy 
accessory of the 
ee which has 
oose fronts lapped 
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MissEs’ AND Grris’ Dress SLEEVE. (TO BB 
MADE WITH A TUCKED OB PLarn PUFP 
AND WITH THE WRIST PLAIN 
OR IN VENETIAN STYLE.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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Misses’ AND GIRLS’ Two-SEax DRESS 


1605 


SLEEVE. (TO BE MADE WITH 
ONE OR TWO FRILL Caps.) 


(For Description see Page 185.) 


and closed in double-breasted style with 
button-holes and buttons. The wide 
back is gracefully fitted by a center seam 
that ends at the top of coat-laps. and un- 
der-arm gores give asmooth adjustment 
at the sides. The rolling collar dares at 
the throat and pocket-laps cover open- 
ings to inserted pockets. The shapely 
two-seam sleeves are gathered at the top. 

The blouse-dress has a four-gored skirt 
that flares prettily at the bottom. 

Reefer jackets are certainly less cum- 
bersome than the long coats and they 
are popular made up in beaver or chin- 
chilla cloth. cheviot, broadcloth and tweed, with suitable 
ornamentation. The dress may be made of cashmere, serge, 
poplin or challis and braid may be used to trim. 

The pretty hat is trimmed with silk, ribbon and feathers. 


—____——_—______ 


AND GIRLS’ DRESS SLEEVE, (To BE MADE WITH a 
TUCKED OR PLAIN PUFF AND WITH THE WRIST 
PLAIN OR IN VENETIAN STYLE.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1599.—This sleeve is in close-fitting cost shape, with a 
stylish short puff at the top. The puff may be plain or it may 
have a group of five tucks, as illustrated, and the wrist may be 
finished plain or in Venetian style, a frill of lace edging form- 


MISSI«S’ 
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MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ SMALL BISHOP DRESS 
SLEEVE. (TO BE FINISHED WITH A 






























































































LEQ Re BAND OR IN A FRILL.) 

Nt . SS \ ‘ Re (For Iluetrations see Page 184.) 

PQS GSC} SJ No. 1604.—A bishop sleeve of the correct 
RNNSYXKS. GG YS 53 BSS size and shape is shown in these illustrations, 
| WSs SSS SV Ny SS The upper edge is gathered and the lower edge 

RS SARS VY 4 WSS may be gathered and finished with a band or 

RGSS SSG NY . SW underfaced and drawn by a double row of 

NS S XS \\i . NS shirring to form a friJl finish. 

E SSMS S SG \NS : \S This style of sleeve is suitable for any sim- 
ESS SSS CH N\ \ ple waist and is both dainty and comfortable. 
KSA SNS SSNS Y Va \ Lace may be arranged inside of the wrist frill 
ES KES Gf VEX \ or the band may be trimmed with braid. 

BS SRE SSS NN \ \~ \ We have pattern No. 1604 in eight sizes 
Ss S SSS \ \ \ from two to sixteen 

Sy’ SN NV TSS \\\ \ years of age. To make 

‘ SQA \ Ro D> INS \N : 

rSS SS \ a \ \S a pair of sleeves for a 

SS SSS VM NN X f twel 
| BRN SK WN \\\ NN miss of twelve years, 4 

\ \\ SSS \ S\\ “ \S \\ will require one yard 
KCN ASSN \N\\ \\ ~ of material thirty-six 
NN SS GK S\N \ ~\ NWS inches wide. Price 
. \S SGV WN \ \ N of pattern, 5d. or 10 
a UR weseoeax [PN 
\ SEEK \ \ N NC APRON. (To BE MADE Poe PEELS 
\X SST SEs. WV AX Ns with a Higu, Rounp Rae ELE RS 
SSS S —S \S SK \SV NS ; ° a : 
WSS SS S SM Sys AS NS S OR POINTED NECK.) rar SS 
9616 9616 (fortis Page) . | 
Front View. een ee No. 9616.—Blue . Y 
Misses’ Sack APRON. (To BE MADE WITH A HiGH, ROUND OR POINTED NECK.) gingham was choser bb 
(For Description see this Page.) 1583 
iny a pretty trimming in either case. : eu E ene 
Dress goods of all sorts will make ae Se x no 20 Do REN “ode 
up satisfactorily in this sleeve, plain A BS 285 LEN my 2 ENE 
varieties, however, being desirable Wheat Andie BRS AREA 
when the tucked puff is used. YR Re zy “a RAAT See S Reds / \p SN 
We have pattern No. 1599 in seven YR RY NGG SSS Ra: SRT 
sizes from four to sixteen years of INR To PERS YN FARR SS 
age. To make a pair of sleeves for. NR SS NN WS 8 QE EES 
amiss of twelva years, will require a SEV E PLR BRELSS 
yard and three-eighths of material \ \ \ $ \ AE . WSS RA 
forty-four inches wide. Price of pat- NS FoR \\' x | Y x \S SX 
tern, 5d. or 10 cents. \\ \ $ IKN \\ \\ K ‘Y ‘ OLN 
— HANS PSE RY 
| AN ERY QAR WAYS A 
-» 1 ’ > SY SN \ ae ' \ \\ < S 
MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ TWO-SEAM y 1) SLOAN SY \ \ \\ \\\ 
DRESS SLEEVE. (To BE MaDE Nz: rt \\ ‘N \ \ \ \ \ \\ 
Wit ONE OR TwO FRIuu Caps.) KE YW \\ IN \ \ \ \ \\ 
(For Illustrations see Page 184.) IR AY \\ EWS \X \X W OA 
AYE OS LAY SY WHO A\\ AY x 
No. 1605.—The frill caps give a \ fY \\\ \ \ N \ \ \ \ 
stvlish effect to this sleeve, which is \ r \'\\ XS \\\ \\ \ \ \N 
cluse-fitting and shaped by two seams. \ \ AN AN ‘\ \\ \ \\ \ \ NN 
The caps are gathered at the top and AS \\ \\ \ \ aN \ \ XX \ \ NY 
their ends pass into the seams of the \ \ \ XY \\ \\\ \\ \\ \ 
sleeves. One or both caps may be WY \\\ Ww MY WX \\ \\ \ \ 
used. A row of ribbon trims the caps, \ \ \ \ WA \\ N WW \\ No WV 
and the wrist, which may be plain or \ ‘A \  \ \ \\ \ \\ \\ AS 
ee at the back, is decorated with \\ \\ x \ \ \ \\ XN \ \ . WN 
4 1ace frill. , NY WY > \ \ AX \ \ \ WS 
Silk and wool goods will make up A\\ \ \\ \ \\ \ \\ \\ 
equally well in this sleeve and the AW \\ \\ \ \\ \\ \\ 
caps could be of a contrasting fabric \ \\ \\ \ \\ \ \ WW 
if 2ceombination were chosen for the QA A \\ \ MSS VY AY 
bodice. Trimming will also be added er \\ ASS XX BX XS 
to accord with the bodice. Ina sleeve ee —* eee 
of nun’s-vailing inserted in a gown 1583 1583 
for dancing-school wear a row of Front View. Back View. 


insertion could be let in each cap. 
We have pattern No. 1605 in six 

sizes from six to sixteen years of age. OR yO gD eer vemeree 

To inake a pair of sleeves for a miss 

of twelve years, requires 8 yard and three-fourths of material for this apron, which is entirely protective, completely cover- 

twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. ing the dress. The apron is in plain sack style and is wide 


Missgs’ NIGHT-GOWN OR LOUNGING—ROBE. 
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enough in the skirt to afford perfect freedom of move- ass 
ment. Its front and backs are joined in shoulder and 
under-arm seams and the closing is made at the back fi 
with button-holes and buttons. The neck may be fF 
high with a standing collar or it may be cut out in 
round or V shape, as preferred. The two-seain sleeves 
are gathered at the top and are of comfortable width. 
Convenient patch-pockets are applied on the front. 

Sack aprons are so protective when slipped on 
over the dress that every 
youny girl’ should have at 
least one made of plaid, 
checked or plain gingham. 
The tinish may be perfectly 
plain, but ruffles of edging 
or of the material at the 
neck and wrists and at the 
top of the pockets give a 
touch of daintiness. 

We have pattern No. 9616 
in five sizes for misses from 
eiglt to sixteen vears of 
ave. To make the apron for 
a miss of twelve years, will 
require three yards and a 
half of material thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


———_____—_— 


MISSES’ NIGHT-GOWN OR 
LOUNGING-ROBE. 
‘For Illustrations see Page 185.) 


No. 1583.—The pretty gar- 
ment here illustrated may 
be made up cither as a 
nizht-gown or a lounging-robe, as preferred. It is shown 
made of nainsook, with the yoke of all-over embroidery, 
the wristbands and neck-band of insertion and the frills. of 
cuibroidered edging. ‘The yoke is shaped to form a deep point 
at each side of the center at the front and back and the top of 
the gown is gathered and joined to the lower edge of the 
voke, which is outlined with a frill of embroidered edging. 
A frill of edging rises from the top of the neck-band. The 
closing of the gown is made 
to a convenient depth at the 
center of the front through 
an applied box-plait that is 
machine-stitched to position 
at its side edges, and the 
fronts are stitched together 
below. The sleeves are gath- 
ered at the top and bottom 
and finished with bands of in- 
sertion and a frill of edging. 

White goods, like nain- 
sook, cambric, lawn and fine 
muslin, will be chosen for 
the gown and so will flannel, 
cashmere, Turkish toweling 


Front View. 
GirRLS’ BOLERO APRON, 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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fos NS and other suitable textures. 
hig v S _ We have pattern No. 1588 
ae vi : 3 K : in seven sizes for misses from 
bo Ai ten to sixteen years of age. 
aS SN For a miss of twelve years, 
MASS Sa the night-gown needs five 
9631. yards and an-eighth of nain- 


sook thirty-six inches wide, 
with a fourth of a vard of 
all-over embroidery twenty- 
seven inches wide, seven- 
eighths of a yard of insertion 
an inch and three-fourths 
wide, and five yards of edg- 
ing four inches and a fourth wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
2U cents. 


Front View. 


GIRLS’ APRON. (KNOWN AS THE 
Dutcu APRON.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 





— -—-> 
GIRLS’ BOLERO APRON. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 9605.—This is among the prettiest of the dressy aprons 






DELINEATOR. 


recently presented; it is pictured made of fine white 


4 ) lawn and decorated with feather-stitching and em- 
[iy broidered edging. The neck is low and round and 
ih the upper part of the apron is a shallow round yoke 
 ' fitted by shoulder seams. The gathered skirt, which 
; $i is made with under-arm seams and hemnmed at the 
; ky bottom and at the back edges, is overlapped at the 


top by dainty little boleros that are fitted by under. 
arm seams and included in the joining of the skin 
to the yoke. The frill sleeve: 
are gathered at the top and 
stand out in a pretty fluffy 
way over the dress sleeves. 
4 This style of apron will be 
iy worn over best dresses or 
over those partially worn to 
protect the dress in the first 
instance and to conceal the 
defects of the frock that i> 
somewhat passé. White ma- 
: terials like cross-barred mus 
: lin, nainsook, lawn and some 
\ of the sheer novelty white 
goods will make up charm. 
ingly by the mode, and lace. 
feather-stitching and  em- 
broidered edging are appro- 
priate garnitures. A dainty 
apron of white dimity had 
the skirt trimmed with two 
rows of Swiss  insertivn. 
edging to match following 
the neck, sleeve frills and 
boleros. 

We have pattern No. 9605 
in ten sizes for girls from 
three to twelve years of age. 
For a girl of nine years, the apron needs three yards and an 
eighth of goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. 
or 15 cents. 
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~ 9605 _ 
Back View. 
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GIRLS’ APRON. (KNowN a8 THE DUTCH APRON.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9681.—This apron, which is known as the Dutch apron. 
will be worn at school and 
at play and to _ protect 
best dresses as well. It is 
shown made of cross-barred 
muslin and decorated with 
embroidered edging. The 
simple plain wais is shaped 
by shoulder and under-arm 
seams and closed at the cen- 
ter of the back with button- 
holes and buttons. The gath- 
ered skirt, which is deeply 
hemmed at the bottom and 
less widely hemmed at the 
back edges, is joined to the 
waist and laps withthe body 
at the closing. The plaited 
ends of tie-strings are in- 
cluded in the under-arm 
scams at the waist and bow- i. Wh 
ed prettily at the back. The @* Sh 
neck and arm’s-eye edges 
are decorated with a frill of 
embroidered edging. 

Dimity, nainsook, ging- 
ham and the materials that 
have long been in vogue for 
girls’ aprons are still com- 
mended, with embroidered 
edging or torchon lace for 
decoration. A practical apron for working wear may be made 
of checked blue-and-white gingham and trimmed with blue- 
and-white embroidered edging. 

We have pattern No. 9631 in ten sizes for girls from three 
to twelve years of age. To make the apron fora girl of nine 
years, needs two yards and three-eighths of material tbirty- 
six inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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9631 
Back View. 
GIRLS APRON. (KNOWN aS THE 
Dutch APRON.) 
(For Description sec this Page.) 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 1898. 


GIRLS’ GABRIELLE APRON. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9680.—This practical and easily-made apron is repre- 
of cross-barred 


muslin and trimmed with 
embroidered edging. It is 
in Gabrielle style, following 
the lines of the figure, and 
is shaped with only shoulder 
and under-arm seams. The 
neck is low and round and 
the closing is made at the 
center of the back with but- 
ton-holes and buttons. The 
plaited ends of tie-strings 
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arm seams at the waist and bowed prettily over the closing. A 
fancifully shaped pocket is applied on the front at each side. 
Gingham, chambray and figured cambric will be serviceable 


for this thoroughly protective and pretty apron. 


For best 


wear the white fabrics, like lawn, ‘and nainsvok, will be 


chosen with lace or embroi- 
dered edging for trimming. 

We have pattern No. 9630 
in ten sizes for girls from 
three to twelve years of age. 
To make the apron for a 
girl of nine years, will need 
two yards and an cighth of 
material thirty-six inches 





Front View. 
GIRLS’ GABRIELLE APRON. 
(For Deacription see this Page.) 


dress. 


trated on page 189 of this magazine. 

The quaint Gabrielle dress or slip is 
here pictured made up in a combination 
of plain and figured silk, with a very ef- 
fective garniture of velvet baby ribbon 
and lace edging. The dress is fitted to 
follow easily the lines of the figure by 
side-front and side-back gores extend- 
ing to the shoulders, and the closing is 
imade at the center of the back. The 
shaping produces pretty ripples in the 
skirt. The collar is in standing style and 
the sleeves are of the one-seam leg-o’- 
mutton order. If preferred, the dress 
may havea rolling collar and coat sleeves 
that may be plain or have paffs at the top. 

The Gabrielle dress is frequently used 
as a slip under dancing and party dressses 
of chiffon and other sheer goods. It is 
also made up in silk, cashmere and vari- 
ous woollens, as well as in gingham, cham- 
bray, lawn, piqué, duck, etc., for general 
wear. A simple or elaborate decoration 
may be provided by fancy braid, gimp, 
Jace and ribbon. 





eens 
CHILD'S DRESS, WITH ROUND YOKE 
AND STRAIGHT LOWER EDGE FOR 


HEMSTITCHING. (To BE Mane WITH 
og WrruHoctT Capes OR FITTED Bopy-LINInG.) 


(For Ilastrations see Page 188.) 


No. 9622.— Another view of this dress 
‘s shown at figure No. 101G in this mag- 
uzine. 

The becoming dress is here pictured 
nade of pale-blue ginghain and trimmed 
with embroidered edging. The baby 
waist has a deep yoke with rounding 
lower edge and shoulder seams; and the 
full front and full backs are joined to the 


yoke after being gathered at the top and. 
bottom. The waist may be made with or without a smooth 
lining fitted by shoulder and under-arfn seams. The closing is 


sre included in the under- 


Ques tor 


Figure No. 99 G.—LITTLE 
GIRLS' GABRIELLE DRESS. 
(For Lilustration see this Page.) 

Fiaure No. 99 G.—This 


represents a Little Girls’ 
The pattern, which 


is No. 9629 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in seven sizes for little 
girls from two to eight years of age, and is differently illus- 


or 15 cents. 


collar. 





Fiactre No. 99G.—This mlustrates LIttTLe 
Giris’ GABRIELLE Dress.—The pattern 
is No. 9629, price Td. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


wool goods. 


wide. Price of pattern, 7d. 
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inade with buttons and but- 
ton-holes at the back, and 
at the neck is a standing 
Fril] caps fluff pret- 
tily on the full sleeves. which 
are made over coat-shrped 
linings, gathered at the top 
and bottom and completed with round cuffs. 
on the body, and the full skirt, which has a straight lower edge 
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Back View. 


GIRLS’ GABRIELLE APRON. 
(For Description see thie Page .) 


A belt is applied 


deeply hemmed, is gathered at the top 
and joined to the body. The hem may 
be hemstitched to position, with pretty 
effect. 

Cashmere, serge and fine flannel, as 
well as combinations of all-over embroi 
dery and lawn, dimity, Swiss and kindred 
fabrics, will charmingly develop this sim- 
ple yet pleasing mode. Ribbon, braid, 
gimp, lace or embroidered edging will 
supply the garniture. A charming little 
gown of this kind may be made of 
bright plaid goods and velvet to match 
the predominating color in the plaid. 

We have pattern No. 9622 in seven 
sizes for children from one to seven vears 
of age. Fora child of tive years, the 
dress needs three yards of material thir- 
ty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. 
or 15 cents. 


—_—_—_~<>___——__ 


Figur: No. 100G.—CHILD’S PARTY 
DRESs. 
(For Diuetration see Page 158.) 


Ficcure No, 100G.—This illustrates a 
Child’s dress. The pattern, which is 
No. 9613 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in 
six sizes for children from one to six 
years of age, and is again shown on page 
188 of this magazine. 

The dress is here pictured made up 
as a party frock in mull, with a lavish 
trimming of lace insertion, edging and 
ribbon. The medium short plain waist 
is made ornamental by the trimming and 
is closed at the back, and the straight 
skirt is gathered and joined to it. A 
stunding collar and bishop sleeves fin- 
ished in shallow cuff effect and sur- 
mounted by triple-pointed caps that tluff 
out prettily complete the dress. 

The frock is so simple that it will often 


be made up in cheviot, serge or any inexpensive cotton or 
Decoration arranged with lace, embroidery, 
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gimp, fancy braid and ribbon will make the frock appropriate 
for dressy wear when made of suitable materials. 


—————_~ > —____———- 


CHILD’S DRESS, WITH MEDIUM-SHORT WAIST. (To Be Mabe 


With oR WitHouTt Caps.) 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9613.—Another view of this dress may be obtained by 
referring to figure No. 100G in this magazine. 

The simple little dress is here pictured made of cash- 
mere and decorated with knife-plaitings of ribbon. Only 
shoulder and under-arm seams enter into the shaping of the 
medium-short plain waist, which is closed at the back with 
button-holes and buttons. ‘Triple-pointed caps fall prettily 
over the full sleeves, which are arranged over coat-shaped lin- 
ings that are completed in round cuff effect. At the neck is 
a standing collar. The straight, full skirt is deeply hemmed 
at the bottom, gathered at the top and joined to the waist; it 
falls in soft, full folds about the figure. 

Little dresses of this style will be made of woollen or cot- 
ton fabrics and many pretty serge dresses will be fashioned 
by it and trimmed with velvet ribbon, plaitings of ribbon, 
braid, gimp or passementerie. A dainty gown may be rade 
of old-rose foulé and trimmed with rows of white satin baby 
ribbon applied both on the skirt and waist. 

We have pattern No. 9613 in six sizes for children from one 
to six years of age. For a child of five years, the dress needs 





9622 


Back View. 


9622 
Front View, 


CHILD’s Dress. with RounpD YOKE anp Straicut LOWER EDGE FoR HeEem-— 


STITCHING. (TO BE MADE WITH oR WitnouTtT Caps 


oR Fitrep Bovy-Ltin1na@.) 
(For Description see Page 187.) 


two yards and three-fourths of goods thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


_—_ S — -  - 


LITTLE GIRLS’ GABRIELLE DRESS OR SLIP. (To 
BE MADE with A LeG-o’-Mutron SLEEVE OR WITH A 
(LOSE-FITTING SLEEVE, Witt on Witnout A PUFF AND 

WITH A STANDING OR ROLLING COLLAR. ) 
(For Mlustrations see Page 189.) 


No. 9629.—At figure No. 99 G in this number of Tue 
DeLINEAToR this dress is shown differently made up. 

Silk was here chosen for making the simple Gabri- 
elle dress or slip, and two narrow ruties of the silk, 
the upper one being made with a self-heading, prettily 
trim the lower edge. The dress is easily fitted by side- 
front and side-back gores extending to the shoulders 
and under-arm gores. The closing is made at the cen- 
ter of the back with button-holes and buttons, the 
edges being joined below the closing; and the shaping 
produces pretty ripples in the skirt at the sides and 
back, The neck may be finished with a standing or 
rolling collar, as preferred. The sleeves may be in 
one-seam leg-o’-mutton style or they may be close-fit- 
ting coat sleeves made plain or with puffs arranged at the top. 

Gabrielle dresses are made upto use as slips under chiffon and 
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other sheer dresses for danc- 
ing and party uses. They 
may also be made suitable 
for general wear by chvos- 
ing silk or some pretty wool- 
len or cotton goods for them 
and trimining thei in any 
simple way. 

We have pattern No. 9629 
in seven sizes for little girls 
from two to eight years of 
age. For a girl of five years, 
the dress calls for four yards 
and a fourth of goods twen- 
ty-two inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


> 
Figure No. 101G.—CHILD’S 
DRESS. 


(For Hlustration see Page 189.) 


Figure No. 101 G.—This 
represents a Child’s dress, 
The pattern, which is No. 
1622 and costs 7d. or 15 
cents. is in seven sizes for 
children from one to seven 

Years of age, and may 
be seen again else- 
Where on this page. 

The dainty little 
dress is here shown 
made up in nainsook 
and all-over embroid- 
ery and trimmed with insertion and edging. A deep 
yoke with curved lower outline forms the upper part of 
the pretty baby waist, and the full backs and full front are 
gathered at the top and bottom and joined to it. Tli 
closing is made at the back. A pretty touch is given by 
frill caps spreading over the full sleeves, which are fin- 
ished with round cuffs. The collar is in standing styl 
and the gathered, straight skirt is joined to the waist. 
on which a belt is applied. ; 

Cashmere, Lansdowne, vailing and flannel will make 
quite as pretty frocks of this style as will India silk, 
mull, Liberty crépe and other light-weight fabrics. Lace 
in conjunction with ribbon will decorate any material. 





FIGURE No. 100 G.—This illustrates 
CHILD'S Party Dress.—The 
pattern is No. 9613, price 
Td. or 15 cents. 


(For Description aee Page 187.) 


Se 

CHILD'S RUSSIAN COAT, WITH CIRCULAR SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 189.) 

No. 9643.—A stylish little Russian coat is here pic- 





Front View. 


Back View. 


CHILD'S Dress, wItH Mepium Suort Wailer. (To BE MaDE Witil oR 


WITHOUT CaPs.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


tured rnade of green broadcloth and trimmed with beaver fur. 
The body is made over & lining fitted by under-arm and side- 
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Pretty little coats ot this style may be fash- 
ioned from broadcloth, lady’s-cloth, silk, Vene- 
tian cloth, corduroy and velvet. Silk or mo- 
hair braid, lace bands, ribbon and fancy but- 
tons may contribute the ornamentation. 

We have pattern No. 9643 in eight sizes for 
children from two to nine years of age. For a 
child of tive years, the coat needs a yard and 
three-fourths of material fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


———————-__—_——_ 


CHILD'S COAT, CLOSED AT THE SIDE. (Known 
AS THE Dorotay Coat.) 
(For Illustrations see Paye 190.) 


No. 9645.—<An attractive little coat, known 
as the Dorothy coat, is here illustrated made of 


9629. pale-violet broadcloth and trimmed with rib- 
. bon and écru lace insertion. The coat has a 
Front View. Back View, Princess back fitted by side-back gores and a 


LittLE GIRLS’ GABRIELLE DREss OR SLIP. 


(For Description see Page 188.) 


back gores and a curving center seam and closed 
at the center of the front. Shoulder and under- 
arm seams join the full fronts to the back, 
which is smooth at the top, but has fulness at 
the bottom arranged in lapped plaits at the 
center. The fronts, which are also smooth at 
the top, are gathered at the bottom and pouch 
over stylishly at the center. The closing is 
n.ade at the left side in characteristic Russiar 
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style with hooks 
and loops, and 
three larye fan- 
cy pearl buttons 
xre placed for 
ornament near 


thetop. <A cir- 
cular skirt hav- 
ing a center 


seam is laid in 
four spreading 
fun-plaits at the 
back and joined 
to the body; 
it laps with 
the fronts and 
ripples slightly 
at the sides. 
A stylish turn- 
down collar 
with flaring 
ends is at the 
neck. The com- 
fortable one- 
seam leg-o'-mut- 
ton sleeves are 
gathered at the 
>p and on them extend smooth, round sleeve-caps. <A leather 
elt with pointed ends is fastened with a buckle at the front. 





Fietre No. 191 G.—This illustrates CHILD’s 
Dress.—The pattern is No. 9622, 
price 7d. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see Page 188.) 


(To BE MADE WITH A LEG-O’-MUTTON 
SLEEVE OR WITH A CLOSE-FITTING SLEEVE WITH OR WITHOUT A 
PUFF AND WITH A STANDING OR ROLLING COLLAR.) 
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Front View. 


center seain and showing underfolded box- 
plaits below the waist at the center and side- 
back seams. The left front is smooth and nar- 
row, while the right front is shirred at the top 
to square-yoke depth and lapped to the left side 
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9643 
Back View. 
CUILD's RUSSIAN COAT, WITH CIRCTLAR SKIRT. 

(For Description sce Page 188.) 


in Russian style, the closing being made invisibly. Pretty bre- 
telles fall in ripples over the short puffs on the coat-shaped 
sleeves and extend nearly to the waist on the front and back. 
At the neck is a turn-down collar having flaring ends. A rib- 
bon is adjusted about the standing portion of the collar and 
is bowed at the back, and similar ribbon is arranged over the 
joining of the bretelles, terminating under ribbon bows at the 
front and back. 

Drap Wété, corded silk, lady’s-cloth, velvet and novelty 
coating ornamented with braid, lace insertion, appliqué trim- 
ming, gimp, fancy bands and ribbon will handsomely develop 
this stvle of coat. 

We have pattern No. 9645 in seven sizes for children from 
one-half to six years of age. For a child of five years, the coat 
needs three yards of material forty-four inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_—__ 


CHILD’S COAT, WITH GORED CIRCULAR SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 190.) 


No. 9620.—Tan cloth and green velvet are united in this 
handsome top-coat. The plain body is shaped by shoulder and 
under-arm seams and the fronts lap widely, the right front 
being folded back in a triangular revers. The closing to the 
throat is made invisibly along the revers. The circular skirt 
is composed of six gores and is smooth at the front and sides 
and gathered at the back; it hangs in pretty ripples below 
the hips. <A fancy collar shaped in a-series of leaf points that 
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are made very 
realistic by the 
braid  decora- 
tion is a novel 
accessory, At 
the neck is a 
rolling — collar. 
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The full sleeves a 

are gathered at ‘3 \ a 

the top and KG | NAN 

bottom and ar- SX Y iS 

ranged on coat- NS {#/ RC 

shaped linings; SKN WY Ri 

they are finish- NS VELK NX 

ed with strap- SASS SS 

like cuffs that 964 ; 

show pointed, 

overlapping Front View. 

ends. CHILD’s CoaT, CLOSED aT THE SIDE. (KNOWN aS THE DoROTHY Coat.) 
The coat will (For Description see Page 189.) 


be effective 
made of cloth 
or corded silk, 
with velvet for 
the collars, 
cuffs, etc. The 
fancy collar 
could be cov- 
ered with lace. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 9620 in 
nine sizes for 
children from 
one-half to 
eight years of 
ave. Forachild 
of five years, 
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the coat needs 9620 

a yurd and sev- 

el-eighths of Front View. Back View. 
cloth fifty-four CHILD's Coat, WITH GORED CIRCULAR SKIRT. 


inches wide, 
with half a 
yard of velvet 
twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 


20 cents. 
a 


CHILD'S REEFER COAT OR JACKET, WITH 
STOLE SAILOR-COLLAR THAT 
MAY BE OMITTED. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9627.—An up-to-date popular reefer coat 
or jacket is here shown made of maroon cloth, with black braid 
in two widths for decoration, The back is gracefully shaped 
by a center seam and under-arm gores, the center and side 
seams being terminated a little above the lower edge to form 
the back in two square tabs; and the fronts are lapped and 
closed in double-breasted style to the throat with buttons 
and button-holes. Inserted side-pockets are covered with 
square-cornered Japs and a rolling collar finishes the neck. A 
large, stole sailor-collar is a very stylish ac- 
eessory, but it may be omitted. The two- 
seam sleeves are gathered at the top. 

A reefer coat of dark-blue, brown or green 
serge or cloth finished with black braid may 
be appropriately worn on any occasion, and 
for special uses the mode can be made elaborate 
by a rich decoration of lace, fancy braid or 
appliqué bands on fine cloth. 

We have pattern No. 9627 in seven sizes for 
‘children from two to eight years of age. Fora 
child of five years, the coat needs a yerd and an cighth of 
imaterial fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, Td. or 15 


cents, 
~- 


CHILD'S BONNET OR HOOD. (KNOWN AS THE GRETCHEN OR 
Dutcu BoxNet.) 
(For Illustrations sce this Page.) 


No. 1615.—The pretty little bonnet or hood here illustrated 
is known as the Gretchen or Dutch bonnet and is made of 








(For Description see Page 189.) 
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9627 


Front View. ° 


silk and velvet. The close smooth 
front is folded back in a broad 
revers that is faced with the vel- 
vet and finished with a cording of 
the silk. The ends of the front 
are joined in a seam at the center 
of the back and the back edge is 
arranged in small side-plaits and 
joined with a cording of the silk 
toa full center that is shirred and 
plaited in a most attractive way. 
A plain center may be used, if pre- 
ferred. A curtain formed of five 
joined sections and laid in three 
box-plaits at the back is sewed 
with a silk cording to the lower 
edge of the bonnet; its lower front 
corners are prettily rounded and a 
cording of velvet is arranged along 
its edges and in the seams. Tie- 
strings of the silk are tacked to the 
corners of the bonnet and a ruch- 
ing of lace edging frames the face 
becomingly. The bonnet is fin- 
ished with a silk lining. 

Plain, smooth cloth and _ silk 
combined with velvet, eider-down, 
broadcloth and velvet used alone, 
with a trimming of swan’s-down, 
satin ribbon ruching and furs such 
as beaver, ermine, chinchilla and 
krimmer, will make charming little 
bonnets in this style. Ribbon tie- 
strings may be used. 

We have pattern No. 1615 in 
four sizes, for children from one 
to seven years of age. For achild 
of five years, the bonnet needs one 
yard of goods twenty-two inches 
wide, with an eighth of a yard of 
velvet twenty inches wide, for 






962% 
Back View. 


Cup's REEFER COAT OR JACKET, WITH STOLE SaILOR-COLLAR 
THAT MAY BE OMITTED. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


CnILD’s BONNET OR Hoop. 








1615 
(KNOWN AS THE GRETCHEN OR DUTCH: 


BONNET.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


covering the reversed portion, and three-fourths of a yard of 
lining silk twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ POKE BONNET. 
BONNET.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1616.— Velvet and Liberty silk are prettily combined in 
this quaint poke bonnet, which is known as the Victorian bon- 
net. An oval center and a wide side joined to the center 
with a silk cording form the part that fits the head closely, 
and the wide poke front flares in a most picturesque way. 
The poke front is smooth on the outside and has a full under 
part of Liberty silk that is gathered at the back edge and 
formed in three tuck-shirrings at the front edge. The circular 
curtain stands out in deep flutes at the back and is lined with 
the silk. The close-fitting part of the bonnet, also, is lined 
with silk and a face ruche is arranged at the top under the poke. 
Ribbon covers the joining of the curtain and poke and a full 
bow of loops and ends is tacked to it at the top and tiny bows 
are placed where the tie-strings start. 

We have pattern No. 1616 in four sizes for little girls from 
two to eight years of age. Fora girl of six years, it needs 


(KNOWN AS THE VICTORIAN 


three-fourths of a yard of material twenty-two inches wide, . 


with three-fourths of a yard of Liberty silk twenty inches 
wide for the poke lining. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


—— 


CHILD'S SQUARE-YOKE APRON. 
WITHOUT Caps.) 
(For Illustrations sce thie Page.) 


No. 9614.—This practical little apron is shown made of 


(TO BE MADE WITH OR 





LrrtLe GigLs’ PokE Bonnet. (KNOWN AS THE VICTORIAN BONNET.) 
(For Description see this Page.; 
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CHILD'S SQUARE-YOKE APRON. (TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT 
CAPs.) 
(For Description see this Page,) 


plaid gingham and decorated with embroidered edging. The 
square yoke is shaped by shoulder seams and to it the full 
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front and 
backs are 
joined after 






eing gath- 

ered. The 

| apron falls in 

we pretty, tull 
Tet folds about 
rEg sy \ the figure 
yj ‘ and is closed 
TE UR ae tle: back 
ef f N \ with button- 
. A \ \ holes and 
: ' \ \ buttons. ‘The 
: i 8 \ = full sleeves 
eo \ \ | are gathered 
= \ \ at the top 
\; and bottum 


and com- 
pleted with 
round cuffs. 
Smooth 
steeve-caps 
shaped = in 
rounding 
outline vive 
a dressy ef- 
fect, but may 
be omitted. 
A frill of 
embroidered 
edging com- 
pletes the 
neck. 
Cross-bar- 
red muslin, 
Inwn, cam- 
bric and 
nainsook are 
ainong the 
desirable 
white goods 
that will be 


Fyont View. Back View. 
INFANTS’ BisHop Dress or Sup. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


NN \\ chosen for 
XN \ Ae the apron, 
RY x WS and Mad- 
f A NS ras, cham- 
YEE bray, cam- 





bric and lin- 


9623 eD are dura- 
Front View. Back View. ble and pret- 
INFANTS’ WRAPPER. ty colored 


fabrics. Lace 
or embroid- 
ered edying 
will generally be used for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 9614 in eight sizes for 
children from two to nine years of age. Fora 
ehild of five vears, the apron needs two vards 
and three-fourths of material thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see Paye 192.) 
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INFANTS’ BISHOP DRESS OR SLIP. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9624.—The new bishop dress or slip 1s a 
dainty garment to include in an infants’ layette. It is pic- 
tured made of French cambric and trimmed with feather- 
stitching and lace edging. The shaping is performed by shoul- 
der and under-arm seams and the back is slashed at the center 
to a desirable depth and finished for a closing. The dress is 
Shirred at the topto shallow round yoke depth and a frill of 
lace edging rises above the bias feather-stitched band which 
binds the neck edge. Narrow bands adorned with feather- 
stitching finish the full sleeves and a frill of lace edging gives 
a dainty touch. 

Lawn, nainsook and various white goods will be chosen for 
the dress and lace or embroidery will trim it. 

Pattern No. 9624 is in one size only. To make a dress like 
it needs two yards and.a fourth,of material jthirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 7d.,or,15 cents, 
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INFANTS’ WRAPPER. 
(For Illustrations zee Page 1y!.) 


No. 9623.—This wrapper is pictured made of flannel and 
decorated with button-hole and feather stitching and ribbon 
buws. It is easily made and its shaping is in accord with the 
improved methods of fashioning infants’ garments. The loose 
seamless back joins the fronts in shoulder and under-arm 
ssams and pretty fulness in the fronts is drawn in gathers at 
i.uc neck and waist, the gathers at the waist being tacked to 
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astay. The closing is effected by dainty ribbons at the throat 
and waist. The full sleeves are gathered at the top and the 
wrist is tormed in a frill by gatherings extending nearly to the 
sean. The little tab collar is a very dainty addition. 

White or delicate shades of French or Scotch flannel in 
stripes or small dots are chosen for these little wrappers. 
Eiderdown is popular, ribbon usually binding the edges. 

Pattern No. 9623 is in one size only. To make a wrapper 
like it, will need two yards and a half of material twenty- 
seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


<0 ¢ ¢-—_____- 
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Figure No. 102 G.—LITTLE BOYS’ 
GARRICK TOP-COAT. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Figure No. 102 G.—This represents a 
Little Boys’ overcoat. The pattern which 
is No. 9592 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 
in six sizes for little boys from two to 
seven years of age, and may be seen in 
two views on page 195. 

The jaunty little overcoat, known as 
the Garrick top-coat, is here pictured 
made of tan melton and stylishly trim- 
med with black braid. The back is fitted 
to follow the lines of the figure and 
shows coat-laps and coat-plaits in true 
coat style. The loose fronts are folded 
back from the throat to the waist in large 
lapels, below which they are lapped and 
c'osed with buttons and button-holes. 
The closing is made along the lapels with 
hooks and loops. <A circular cape is an 
ittractive accessory; its ends are over- 
lipped by the lapels and the cape hangs 
in ripples over the comfortable coat 
sleeves, which are finished with roll-up 
cuffs. A pointed strap is buttoned over 
the ends of the standing collar and ob- 
long laps cover openings to inserted 
side-pockets. : 

This overcoat is a remarkably smart 
style and may be made of cloth, diagonal, 
beaver or any preferred coat- 
iny in dark-blue or brown or, 
for very young boys, in ma- 
rvon or dark-green. Mohair 
braid is the most suitable 
finish, and the cuffs, collar, 
etc., may be faced or inlaid 
with velvet, black being pre- 
ferred. 

The sailor hat matches the 
overcoat. 
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LITTLE BOYS’ SUIT, CON- 
SISTING OF A MIDDY 
JACKET, A VEST CLOSED 
AT THE BACK AND 
SHORT TROUSERS WITH- 
OUT A FLY. 


(For INustrations see this Page.) 


No. %589.—By referring 
to fivure No. 103G in this 
number of Tue Derrneator, this suit may be seen differently 
made up. 

Navy-blue and white serge are here united in the jaunty 
suit and machine-stitching and black silk braid contribute the 
decoration. The novel vest is closed.at the back and its low- 
cn’ fronts are lapped in double-breasted style and stitched 





Front View. 





FIGURE No. 102G.—This illustrates LITTLE 
Boys’ GARRICK Top-Coat.—The pattern 
ig No. 9592, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 





LITTLE Boys’ Suit, Conxsistixag OF A Mippy JACKET, A VEST CLOSED 
AT THE BACK AND SHORT TROUSERS WITHOUT A FLY. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


en and ‘Boys. 


together, and buttons and mock button- 
holes are arranged on them to simulate 
a double-breasted closing. <A shield of 
the white serge that is closed at the back 
and completed with a neck-band is lapped 
under the fronts of the vest and stitched 
to position. 

The middy jacket is gracefully con- 
formed to the figure by side seams and 
a center seam. The fronts open all the 
way down and are connected on the 
breast by a cord looped over buttons; 
and the back is pointed at the center. 
The sailor collar is broad and square 
across the back and its ends taper to 
points. The sleeves are of comfortable 
width. 

The short trousers are shaped by inside 
and outside leg seams, a center seam 
acd hip darts. They are closed at the 
sides and the top is finished with under- 
waistbands. 

Cloth, serge, flannel and cheviot are 
much liked for these suits and combina- 
tions of red and blue or blue and white 
are very satisfactory. Stitching alone 
will provide a suitable finish, but braid 
may be added, if desired. 

We have pattern No. 9589 in six sizes 
for little boys from five to ten years of 
age. To make the suit fora boy of seven 
years, needs a yard and three-fourths of 
material fifty-four inches 
wide; the shield and neck- 
band call for a fourth of a 
yard of goods twenty-seven 
Wy inches wide. Price of fat- 
Stobs tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_—_———_———_>___—__— 


Figure No, 103 G.—LITTLE 
BOYS’ MIDDY SUIT. 
(For Illustration see Page 198.) 


Figure No. 108 G.—This 
ilJustrates a Little Boys’ 
suit. The pattern, which is 
XA VERN No. 9589 and costs 10d. or 

9589 20 cents, is in six sizes for 

little boys from five to ten 
years of age, and is again 
portrayed on this page. 

Dark-blue and red cloth 
are combined in the suit in 
this instance, black braid 
and buttons providing an at- 
tractive decoration. The suit consists of a vest, a middy 
jacket and short trousers closed at the sides. The vest is a 
decided novelty; it has low-cut fronts lapped in double- 
breasted style and stitched together, a double-breasted closing 
being simulated by the arrangement of the buttons. <A 
stitched-in shield finished with a band,and decorated with an 





Back View. 
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embroidered emblem fills in the opening at the neck and the 
vest is closed at the back. The jacket fronts are wide apart 
all the way to show the vest and a large sailor-collar falls 
square at the back, extends slightly over the well shaped 
sleeves and tapers to points at the ends; it is inlaid nearly to 
the edge with the red cloth. 

In the smartest suits of this style the vest and sailor-collar 
are of a contrasting color and a decoration of gilt, pearl or 
bone buttons and braid in one or two colors is added. The 
tiaterial may be cheviot, serge, flannel, 
whipcord or plain cloth. 


—— a 


LITTLE BOYS’ SUIT, CONSISTING OF A 
BOX-PLAITED BLOUSE AND KNICKER- 
BOCKER TROUSERS WITHOUT A FLY. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9590.—A different development of 
this natty suit is given at figure No. 104G 
in this number of THe DRLINEATOR. 

In this instance navy-blue and white serge 
are associated in the attractive suit. The 
blouse is fitted by shoulder and under-arm 
seams and side-back seams extending to the 
shoulders. An applied box-plait is arranged 
over each side-back seam and on each front, 
and the closing is made at the center of the 
front with buttons and button-holes in a 
tiv. The neck is shaped low in front, and a 
shield that is closed at the back, finished 
with a standing collar and decorated with 
an embroidered anchor, is buttoned in. The 
tapering ends of the large sailor-collar, 
whichis broad and square at the back, meet 
as the top of the closing and the collar is 
inlaid with the white serge outlined with 
three rows of narrow silk braid. The com- 
tortable one-seam sleeves are arranged in 
four box-plaits at the wrist, the plaits being 
stitehed along their folds to cuff depth; 
nda leather belt is slipped through straps 
srranged on the fronts and back and fast- 
ened at the front with a buckle. <A pocket 
that is finished with a welt is inserted in 
each front. 

The knickerbocker trousers are shaped 
by the customary seams and hip darts and 
closed at the sides. The legs are 
turned under at the lower edges 
for hems, in which elastic is in- 
serted to draw the edges closely 
about the knee, the trousers droop- 
ing in the regular way. The top 
of the trousers is finished with 
waistbands in which button-holes 
are made for attachment to an un- 
der-waist. 

The suit may be satisfactorily 
made up in flannel, cloth, tweed 
and cheviot, and the shield, belt 
and collar facing will generally 
contrast with the remainder of the 
suit. Braid will furnish the most 
appropriate decoration. A stylish 
suit of this kind may be fashioned 
from golden-brown cheviot and 
old-blue flannel, which may be 
used for the shield. The sailor- 
collar may be trimmed with braid. 

We have pattern No. 9590 in five 
sizes for little boys from four to 
cight years of age. To make the suit for a boy of seven years, 
calls for two yards and three-eighths of dark cloth fifty-four 
inches wide, with a half of a yard of light cloth fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. - 
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Front View. 
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Figure No. 104G.—LITTLE BOYS’ SUIT. 
(For lustration see Page [94.) 
Fievrs No. 104 G.—This represents a Little Boys’ suit. The 





Figure No. 103G.—This illustrates 
LITTLE Boys’ Mippy Suit.—The 
pattern is No. 9589, price 

10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 192.) 





LITTLE Boys’ Suit, CONSISTING OF A BoOX—PLAITED BLOUSE, 
AND KNICKERBOCKER TROUSERS WITHOUT A FLY. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


‘fifty-four inches wide. 
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pattern, which is No. 9590 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
five sizes for little boys from four to eight years of age, and 
mnay be seen again on this page. 

The suit is natty for school or general wear as here made of 
dark-brown wide-wale serge and tan cloth and finished with 
machine-stitching. The blouse reaches over the hips and has 
three laid-on box-plaits at the back and one on each front. 
The closing is made invisibly at the center of the front. The 
tapering ends of a large sailor-collar which is broad and square 
at the back frame a buttoned-in shield that 
is finished with a low standing collar and 
decorated with an embroidered anchor. 
The sleeves are box-plaited at’ the wrist. 
A leather belt is passed under straps at the 
sides and welts complete openings to in- 
serted side-puckets. 

The knickerbockers droop in the usual 
way and are closed at the sides. 

Durable materials like tweed, cheviot and 
worsted will be most often selected for a 
suit like this, which is adapted to very prac- 
tical service and is at the same time dressy. 
Stitching or braid may be used to complete 
the suit and the shield will usually be orna- 
mented with an emblem. 


a a 
LITTLE BOYS’ MIDDY SUIT, HAVING A 
PERMANENT AND A REMOVABLE 
SAILOR-COLLAR, AND SHORT 
TROUSERS WITHOUT 
A FLY. 
(For Illustrations see Page 194.) 


No. 9594.—Brown mixed cheviot is com- 
bined with cream-white flannel in this hand- 
some middy suit, and the finish is given by 
braid, stitching and buttons. The middy 
vest is buttoned at the back and finished 
with a neck-band, and the width at the 
back is regulated by straps buckled together 
over the closing. 

The short trousers have the customary 
side-pockets and are closed at the sides 
with buttons and button-holes; they are 
finished with under-waistbands. 

The jacket is gracefully shaped by center 
and side seams, and the fronts 
fall apart with a flare. A breast 
pocket opening in the left front is 
is finished with a welt. Side 
plaits stitched to cuff depth are 
formed in the sleeve, which is 
gathered at the top. A large sailor- 
collar joined to the neck is almost 
covered by a removable sailor-col- 
lar that is buttoned in. 

Combinations will be most at- 
tractive in this suit. Gray and 
red, blue and red or white, yreen 
and fawn, etc., may be united with 
good effect, and the tinish may be 
a plain or decorative one of braid. 
In a suit of dark-red serge the 
collar and vest may be trimmed 
with rows of white soutache braid. 

We have pattern No. 9594 in 
eight sizes for little boys from 
three to ten years old. To make 
the vest and removable collar for a 
boy of seven years, requires three- 
fourths of a yard of material fifty-four inches wide, the 
jacket and trousers need a yard and five-eighths of goods 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—___<____—_—"_ 


BOYS’ RUSSIAN SAILOR SUIT, HAVING SHORT 
TROUSERS WITHOUT A FLY. 
(For Illustrations see Page 194.) 


No. 9593.—This handsome Russian sailor suit-is represented 


LITTLE 
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made of checked tweed 
and finished with stitch- 
ing. The short trousers 
are closed at the sides. 
Side pockets are inserted 
and the trousers are fin- 
ished with under-wuist- 
bands. 

The jacket extends well 
below the hips. The fronts 
are lapped and closed to 
the throat in double- 
breasted style with but- 
tons and “button-holes, 
and a pocket is inserted 
high up inthe left front. 
The louse whole back is 
held to the tigure slightly 
by a leather belt that is 
buckled infront. A deep 
square sailor-collar with 
ends rounding from the 
throat extends over the 
sleeves. which are gath- 
ered at the top and laid 
in four box-plaits at the 
wrist, the plaits being 
stitched to cuff depth. 
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No. 
LittLe Boys’ Suit.—The pattern is 
No. 9590, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


FIGURE 104G.—This illustrates 


(For Description see Page 198.) 


The cuit will be made of such 
serviceable materials as cheviot, 
plain or mixed, serge, homespun 
and fancy wool suitings in brown 
mixtures. Mohair braid could give 
the finish, if preferred. For school 
wear asuit of this kind could be 
made of an invisible plaid cheviot 
in neutral colors showing an oc- 
casional thread of red. 

We have pattern No. 9593 in 
eight sizes for little boys from three to ten years of age. For 
a boy of seven years, the suit needs two yards of material 
htty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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Front View. 
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LITTLE BOYS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED SAILOR SUIT, HAVING 
SHORT TROUSERS WITHOUT A FLY. 


(For [}ustratione see this Page.) 


No. 9591.—This sailor suit is fashioned in a new and most 
pleasing style. Itis pictured made of navy-blue and red flannel 
and to.shed with stitching and buttons. The blouse is cut 
low in front and is lapped and closed in double-breasted stvle 
with button-holes and buttons, and the lower edge is drawn 
closely about the waist by an elastic inserted in a hem, the 
blouse drooping in the regular way. <A sailor-collar having 
tapering ends lapped with the fronts is deep and square at the 
back and extends out on the sleeves, which are formed in a 
box-plait on the upper side of the arm from the top to the 
wrist and laid in plaits turning from the box-plait at the wrist, 
all the plaits being stitched to cuff depth. The opening at 
the neck is tilled in by a buttoned-in shield that is finished 
with a neck-band. <A patch pocket is conveniently placed on 
the left front. 

The short trousers are shaped by the usual seams and hip 
darts and provided with the customary pockets. They are 
closed at the sides. 

The suit would be attractive made of red cloth, with cream 





Back View. 


LittLE Boys’ Mippy Suit, HAVING A PER- 
MANENT AND A REMOVABLE SAILOR- 
COLLAR AND SORT TROUS—- 

ERS WITHOUT A FLY. 


(For Description see Page 193.) 
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cloth for the shield and a decoration of black braid. Brown 
is also a serviceable color liked for boys’ suits. A shield of 
olive-green cloth could be worn with a suit made in this stvle 
of golden-brown English serge, and black soutache braid could 
trim the collar, many rows of it being used. 

We have pattern No. 9591 in eight sizes for little boys from 
three to ten years old. To make the suit fur a boy of seven 
years, will need three yards of navy-blue flannel forty inches 
wide, with half a yard of red flannel forty inches wit. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LITTLE BOYS’ OV#RCOAT, WITH CAPE. 
GARRICK ToP Coat.) 
(For Niustrations see Page 195.) 


No. 9592.—At figure No. 102G in this magazine this over- 
coat is avain seen. 

This overcost is known as the Garrick top-coat. It is here 
shown made of smooth eloth and finished with stitching. 
The back is gracefully fitted by curved center and side seanis, 
the center seam terminating at the top of coat-laps and the 
side-back seams disappearing under coat-plaits that are marked 
at the top by buttons. The loose fronts are rolled in lapels 
to the waist and lapped in double-breasted style, the closing 
being made with button-holes and buttons in the regular 
way below the lapels and with hooks and loops along the 
lapels to the throat. The front edges of a circular cape are 
sewed under the lapels, and the neck is 
finished with a standing collar having a 
pointed strap buttoned over its ends. 
The sleeves are completed with roll-up 
cuffs and openings to side pockets ure 
covered with square-cornered laps. 

The top coat is thoroughly protective 
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Front View. 

LittLE Boys’ Russian SAILor Suit, HAVING 
TROUSERS WITHOUT A FLY. 
(For Description eee Page 192.) 


and dressy Snoxt 
withal. It 
will be made 
of smooth or 
rough mate- 
rial and may 
be finished 
simply as in 
this instance 
or decorated 
with mohair 
braid. A sty- 
lish overcoat 
may be fash- 
jioned from 
dark - green 
meltoncloth. 

We have 
pattern No. 
9592 in six 
sizes for lit- 
tle boys from 
two to seven 
vears of age. 
For a boy of 
seven vVears, 
the overcoat will require two _yards and an eighth of mat 
rial tifty-four inches wide. 
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Front View. 
LITTLE Boys’ DOUBLE-BREASTED SatLor S&S rr, 
HAVING SHORT TROUSERS WITHOUT A F Ly. 


(For Description see this Page.) 





Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 centa, 
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BOYS’ KNICKERBOCKERS, (To BE 

MabE WITH CurFs, BANDS OR ELas— 

tics.) FOR CYCLING, GOLFING 
AND GENERAL OUTING. 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1593.—For cycling, golfing and 
general outing wear. these knicker- 
bockers are especially suivable. They 
are illustrated made of mixed che- 
viot, with plain cloth for the cuffs 
and stitching for a finish. The 
knickerbockers are shaped by inside 
and outside leg seams, hip darts and 
a center seam and are closed with a fly. The legs may be hem- 
med to form casings for elastics, or they may be gathered and 
completed with cuffs which are closed with buttons and but- 





1591 





Back View. 
LittLe Boys’ OVERCOAT, WITH CAPE. (KNOWN AS THE GARRIOK 
Top-Coat.) 


(For Description see Page 194.) 


ton-holes 
or with 
bands that 
fasten with 
buckles. The 
seat is 
strength- 
ened by a 
fitted facing 
of the ma- 
terial and 
straps are 
arranged at 
the top for 
upholding a 
belt. Side 
and hippock- 
ets are in- 
serted and 
the hip pock- 
ets are fin- 
ished with 
fancy laps that are secured with a button and button-hole in 
the point. The pocket-laps may be omitted. 

Corduroy, tweed, homespun, plaid and mixed cheviot are 





Bors’ KNICKERBOCKERS. (TO BE 
Mape wita CuFFSs, BANDS OR 
ELastics.) For CyYciine, GOLFIne 

AND GENERAL OUTING. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


1593 





1591 





Back View. 





MEn’s KNICKERBOCKERS, (TO BE MADE WITH CUFFS, BANDS OR 
ELasTics.) FoR CYCLING, GOLFING AND GENERAL OUTING. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


satisfactory materials to use in making knickerbockers of this 
style. _ A plain, smooth-surfaced material will be generally 
used for the cuffs. 

We have pattern No. 1593 in twelve sizes for boys from five 
to sixteen years old. To make the knickerbockers for a boy 
of eleven years, will need three-fourths of a yard of goods 
fifty-four inches wide, with an eighth of a yard of contrasting 
material fifty-four inches wide for the cuffs. Price of pat- 
tern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_— — > ——__ 


MEN’S KNICKERBOCKERS. (To Bg Mabe witn Currs, Bawps 
or Exastics.) FOR CYCLING, GOLFING AND 
GENERAL OUTING. 
(For Diustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1591.—These knickerbockers are specially planned for 
general outing, cycling, golfing, etc. Checked cheviot was 
here chosen for them, with plain oloth for the cuffs, and 
stitching for a finish. The knickerbockers are shaped 
by inside and outside leg seams, hip darts and a center seam 
and are closed with a fly. The lower edges of the legs may 
be hemmed to form casings for elastics, or they may be 
gathered and finished with cuffs that are closed with buttons 
and button-holes or with bands that are fastened at the ends 
with buckles. The seat is reinforced and straps are arranged 
at the top to support a belt. Side pockets and hip pockets are 
inserted, the hip pockets being provided with fancy laps that 
are buttoned down. The pocket-laps may be used or not. 

Durable materials that will be used for the knickerbockers 
are tweed, homespun and heavy mixed goods in gray or 
brown. When the cuffs are used, they will generally be made 
of a different material. 

We have pattern No. 1591 in nine sizes for men from thirty 
to forty-six inches, waist measure. For a man of medium size, 
the knickerbockers call for a yard and a fourth of material 
fifty-four inches wide, with a fourth of a yard of contrasting 
material fifty-four inches wide for the cuffs. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


OUR NEW LIVERY PLATE. 


Tye ATTENTION OF THE TRADE IS PARTICULARLY CALLED TO Our New Livery Ptuate. 


Both in the variety of the 


“ Liveries illustrated and in the superiority of the Individual Designs this Plate will be one of the MOST NOTABLE 
2 EVER ISSUED—facts which should strongly commend it to every Custom and Merchant Tailor. 
The production of such a Plate is a work of considerable importance, and its issuance has been unavoidably 


o 


delayed ; 
about January 15. 


but the work on it is now so far advanced that we can promise it will be ready for delivery on or 


Among the many garments portrayed are CoacnMan’s Rrpine Trousers, Brezoues, Vests, Frock Coat ann MORNING 
Coat; Foorman’s Trousers, Breecurs, Vest, CoaTrr, Pantry JACKETS AND Fut~t Dress; atso Dress ror MASTER OF THE 
Hocnps anp Livery For Pap Grooms, Hatt Boys anp Pages. 

This Plate, with Descriptive Book, will be sold at 5s. or $1.00 per Copy. 
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NEW STYLES IN GREEK GOWNS. 


There is no more graceful robe than the Greek, its 
flowing lines concealing defects and emphasizing the 
good points of the figure, hence creating a most artistic 
effect. Although considerable variety is permissible in 
the details of the design, the general character remains 
the same whether the robe hangs in straight lines from 
the shoulders, or is diversified by the introduction of a 
pretty blouse body as in the latest examples of this 
style. Greek gowns are charming and modest for char- 
acter and fancy dress balls and are usually made of flex- 
ible wool fabrics or soft silks. All-white is chosen or 
white and gold united, if fidelity to Greek originals is 
sought. The favorite robe is of white cashmere or Lans- 
downe trimmed with gold braid in Greek-key designs. 


LADIES’ GREEK GOWN, WITH TUNIC DRAPERY. (To 
se MapE witH Hie@H OR RounpD NECK, WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE CLOSE-FITTING SLEEVES AND IN DEMI-TRAIN OR ROUND 
Lenetu.) KNOWN AS THE GALATEA GOWN. 


No. 1608.—This Greek gown is known as the Galatea 
gown; it is pictured made of white 
cashmere and trimmed with gold 
braid in a Greek-key design. The 
wing sleeves and the drapery 
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are lined 
with yel- 
low silk. 
The gown 
has a 0 : 
short, eee 
plain 1608 
body clos- 

ed in front, and a full skirt that may be made in demi-train 
or round length is joined to the body. The neck may be high 
or round, the high neck being finished with a standing collar. 
Long, close-fitting sleeves of lace net trimmed with wrist frills 
may be added or not. Wing sleeves fall to about the same 
depth as the tunic drapery, which is composed of a front and 
back portion draped by plaits on the shoulders. The drapery 
portions hang straight at the back and in a jabot at the left 
side of the front. Cord is festooned on the drapery. 
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We have pattern No. 1608 in three sizes for ladies from 
thirty-two to forty inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
thirty-six inches, bust measure, it needs eleven yards and an 
eighth of goods thirty-six inches wide, with three-fourths of a — 
yard of lace net twenty-seven inches wide for the close-fitting 


sleeves and six yards and a half of silk to line wing 
sleeves and drapery. Price of pattern, 2s. or 50 cents. 


LADIES’ GREEK GOWN. (To BE MADE WITH A HiGH or ¥ Nace, 
WitH oR WITHOUT THE CLOSE-FITTING SLEFVES AND IN 
DEMI-TRAIN OR Round Leneta.) KNOWN AS © 


THE MAID OF ATHENS GOWN. 


No. 1614.—An exceedingly graceful Greek gown, known as 
the Maid of Athens gown, is shown in these illustrations. It 
is pictured made up in Lansdowne and trimmed with narrow 
satin ribbon and silk cord and tassels; the wing sleeves are 
lined with silk. The blouse-like body is made over a fitted 
lining, and is in V shape at the top, where it is formed ii 
frill heading; it pouches all round over a fitted belt, and ms 
be made with a high or V neck. In the high neck the lining 
is faced in pointed yoke effect and a standing collar trimmed 
at the back with a frill of lace edging is added. Olose-ftti 
sleeves of lace net decorated with lace wrist-frills may or mi 















shallow at the top of the arm and fall in jabots almost to the 
foot of the full skirt, which is joined to the body. The edges 
of the wing sleeves are laced together at the top with tassel- 
tipped cords, and a cord following the gathered upper edge 
of the blouse is crossed at the top of the front, carried under 
the arms to the back, crossed again over the cord-covered 
belt and then brought forward and loosely tied at the center of 
the front. The skirt may be in demi-train or in round length. 

We have pattern No. 1614 in five sizes for ladies from thirty. 
two to forty inches, bust measure, For a lady of medium size 
the garment needs eleven yards of goods forty-four inche: 
wide, with three-fourths of a yard of lace net twenty-sever 
inches wide for the close-fitting sleeves, and five yards of s3)) 
twenty inches wide to line the wing sleeves. Price of pattern 
2s. or 50 cents. om 
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THE LATEST DESIGNS IN SASHES. 









As a finish for dressy gowns the sash is triumphant. Novel and Lace and ribbon are uniquely 
brilliant effects are achieved with it, and in the bowing, disposal disposed in a manner calcu- 
of loops and general arrangement the ideas of the French are 
everywhere manifest. As it is the detail of finish and the trim- 
ming that constitute the chief element of smartness on the new 
gowns, the sash rules with reason and improves every toilette of 
which it forms a part. There is great variety in this charming 

essory, the gay Roman-striped sash ritbon vying with the 
smooth, lu satin sash and with the lace-trimmed sash that 
' be of chiffon, ribbon, mousseline or even lace. 

+ Roman sash illustrated is bowed at the left side of the 
front in the fashionable four-in-hand adjustment, an arrange- 
ment extremely popu- 
lar with young ladies 
who use it with tailor 
made suits and with 
silk costumes or even- 
ing dresses of trans- 
parent fabrics. The 
fringed ends fall low 
over the skirt. As 
novelty of adjustment 
is considered gvod 
style, it will be well to 
carefully study the 
effects produced by the 
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lated to give an 
elegant finish to 
a reception or 
evening toilette, 
in the sash of 
satin ribbon soft- 
ly folded about 
the waist and 
having a bow in 
front and an 
elaborate ar- 
rangement atthe 
. | back, the rib- 
3 Ie bon forming a 


Tirrt 7 ys frill at the waist- 
AU VY.} line above the 
: deep fall of lace 
edging below 
different bows, soft knots and loops disposed at the side or back. which alternate loops of 
An especially popular and pleasing sash is that of lace-trimmed ribbon and soft frills of 
satin ribbon: the lace insertion extends down the center of the lace droop. 
long sash ends which fall with charming grace from beneath the An evening toilette will 
compact rosettes of lace that define the waist at the center of be enhanced in beauty if 
the back. A sash of silk with ends trimmed with appliqué vel- supplemented by the chif- 
vet garniture is in good style; it surrounds the waist in soft fonsash that has two deep, allt. St 
wrinkles and is formed in a bow with pretty loops at the center outstanding ends resulting tier 
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of the back. from severe! rows of shir- C as 
Digitized by NI O OS li s 





rings made 
at each side 
of them, the 
long ends ter- 
minating just 
above the 
lower edge 
of the skirt 
with cmbroi- 
dered chiffon 
self - headed 
frills. 
Women 
with slender 
figures will 
appreciate 
the corselet 
and sash ar- 
rangement of 
satin with 
k nife-plait- 
ings of satin 
by way of 
adornment. 
The corselet 
is titted snug- 
ly to the fig- 
ure and the 
sash falls be- 
low the soft 
knot at the 
center of the 
back. The 
ends are 
gracefully 
rounded and 
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knife-plaitings of the 
satin are disposed at 
regular intervals apart 
on the long ends which 
terminate just a little 
above the lower edge 
of the skirt. 

Another corselet ar- 
rangement is shown in 
conjunction with the 
lace - trimmed sash of 
wide ribbon: an out- 
standing frill is formed 
at the center of the 
front and soft shirring 
is used at the center 
of the back. The sash 
falls from the lower 
edge of the corselet, 
being formed in two 
moderately long loops, 
with theends lace-trim- 
med, and lace edging 
disposed above them. 

White satin ribbon 
is displayed in a sash 
suited to an evening 
gown of chiffonette. 
The ribbon is folded 
about the waist and 
disposed in two out- 
standing loops at the 
back between two ro- 
settes, Lierre lace self- 
headed frills depend 
from ends of the sash. 
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NOVELTIES IN FANCY STITCHES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


By EMMA HAYWOOD. 


BEDSPREADS. 


The illustrations for 
bedspreads herewith 
presented are typical 
of the latest ideas. 
For a full-sized spread 
designs made up of 
squares are much in 
vogue; the conveni- 
ence of being able to 
work them separately 
will be seen at a 
glance. These squares 
can be made up in va- 
rious ways. As shown 
in illustration No. 1, 
they are neatly sewn 
together without any 
inserting of lace or 
crochet, but such in- 
serting is a very hand- 
some addition and 
makes, when properly 
finished, an elaborate 
spread. Guipure lace 
is especially suitable 
for the purpose. If 
desired, a deep frill of 
the lace can be sub- 
stituted for the em- 
broidered border. The 
inserting should be 
narrow. 

It will be noted that 





BEDSPREAD. 


the design of each square differs from all the others, although 
on the same lines. These four designs are repeated so that 


they alternate until 
a spread of the neces- 
sary dimensions is 
secured. 

The drawings show 
the exact method of 
working principally in 
outline stitch with 
heavy silk or linen 
thread. Inside of the 
outlining of the cir- 
cles in the border a 
row of French knots 
is .worked. This is 
particularly effective 
and breaks the monot- 
ony of the outline. 
The extreme center of 
the forms made up of 
circles is executed in 
satin stitch. 

The outlining can 
be done in stem stitch, 
split stitch, chain or 
cable stitch. Good re- 
sults may be obtained 
by working the outer 
lines in chain or split 
stitch and the inner 
lines and veining ot 
the forms in ordinary 
outline stitch, bein; 
careful to take very 
short stitches wher 
the curves are end 


den, otherwise the clearness and beauty of the curve is Yost 


With regard to the foundation material there is quite | 
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chuice, but care should be taken to select something that is 
suthciently firm; a flimsy material, such as the ordinary 
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sents the half of a conventionalized rose. The dotted lines 

about one third from the top show where the pattern repeats. 
The finished work can be lined or not, according to 
taste and the season of the year for which the article 
is required. 

Illustration No. 3 shows an effective and original 
design for a striped spread four either a single or double 
bed. The embroidered band tay be alternated with 
lace lined with acolor, or with a self-colored silk or 
satin stripe. Figured goods, however, would be pre- 
ferable to a plain material for the stripe that is not 
embroidered; it should beslightly wider than the worked 
band, though this suggestion does not apply to an inser- 
ting of lace. 

As to the method of working, the best effect can be 
gained by firat putting in a strong outline in plain stem 
stitch; then in- 
side this out- 


line, in a lighter ——— = 
shade of the mH) 


samc color and « f 


quite close be- 
side it, put an 





inner line of 
bead stitch, 
which, while it 
does not take 
nearly so long 
IW to make, sug- 
a gests a series of 








French knots, Q 
although not SH 
quite so pro- 
nounced. he A 
sateen, is to be avoided. Rather coarse linen is excellent for pattern should be en- Ce 
the purpose. There is also on the market a new cotton larged so that the 


band teasures about 
nine inches across; 
for a cot-spread a lit- 
tle more than half that 
width is sufficient. 
The best finish for 
a spread of this kind 


material that resembles denim, but is finer in texture. It is 
less expensive than the art linens and will answer well the 
purpose here in view. It would be best, however, to use a 
cotton material only in cream or écru, because it is doubtful 
whether the colored cottons will stand cleaning, whereas 
the colors of the art linens manufactured especially for 
embroideries are fast. Roman satin is also a good texture 


for this work. is a linen thread cro- 
A cream ground is always desirable, because a variety of chet lace of a simple 7 
colors may be used upon it. If preferred,two or three shades open-work pattern. 


The outer edge of the 
lace should match in 
colorthetones used for 
. the embroidery, some 
of the same coloring 
being introduced into 
the body of the lace. 
The main part of it is 
worked in thread 
matching the ground 
of the embroidery. 
Any coloring may be 
used which harmon- 
izes with the general 
coloring of room for 
which the spread is 
destined. On cream 
or écru either golden- 
brown, old-rose, heli- 
otrope, Delft-blue or 
stem - green would 
look equally well, the 
alternating stripe 
being of the same color 
as the embroidery, 
only of a medium tone. 
Ennbroidered spreads 
are just now much in request and when worked in outline 
only do not, after all, present a very arduous undertaking. 


on one tone can be selected instead, always remembering to 
use the darkest for those parts of each form that should be 
brought into the greatest prominence. The depth of tone 
shoulda be sofliciently strong to make the work show up well 
at a little distance. If the coloring be too delicate, the effect 
as a whole will be weak. The scrolls that fit into the cor- 
ners must be uniform in color throughout, in order to make 
the differing shades on each square pull together. 

When lace is inserted, the lining should be of a color 
contrasting with the work, and it should be bright enough to 
show well through the lacc. When lace is not introduced, 
the spread inay be interlined and quilted at the corner of 
each square, thus making a warm covering for Winter use. 

Tilustration No. 2 shows a8 charming little design borrowed 
from the Japanese. It is intended for cither a cot-spread or 
a baby carriage robe, being equally well suited to either pur- 
pose. It is notably dainty when worked on art satin with 
filo floss. It also looks well on linen, fine flannel or very fine 
broadcloth, the latter being especially adapted to a carriage 
robe. The border is not added afterwards, the whole design 
being worked on one piece; the dividing line is a double row 
of chain stitch or cording stitch. The flowers are semi-solid, 
worked in long and short stitch, the stamens being French 
knots, the centers double French knots, the foliage in satin 
stitch and the crazy work in close stem stitch. The outside 
edge of the border is button-holed, as is plainly shown by the 
drawing. As for the coloring, nothing could be prettier than 
Nature’s tints on a cream ground, using gold for the crazy 
work and pink for the button-holing, since the border repre- 


MRS 


BAND TO AITERNATE WITH INSERTED 
LACE. 





TO PARENTS OF SMALL CHILDREN.—Under the title 
of ‘‘ Pastimes for Children” we have published an attractive little 
pamphlet treating of all manner of entertaining and instructive 
amusements for children: among which may be mentioned games 
of all kinds, slate drawing, the making of toys and toy animals, 


the dressing of dolls, puzzles, riddles, and much other matter 
of interest to children. The book is very handsome in appear- 
ance, being bound in ornamental but durable paper; and it is 
copiously illustrated with appropriate engravings. Price, Is. 
(by post, ls. 2d.) or 25, cents)per Copys 
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MATERIALS FOR AIDWINTER. 


Demi-saison attire should be chosen with discretion. Winter 
is too near its wane to warrant the selection of heavy textiles 
and Spring is too distant for light-weight fabrics, yet coming 
conditions should be taken into account in making a choice for 
the present. | 

It is probable that the vogue of tucked or plissé fabrics will con- 
tinue and even increase. Some advanced specimens are shown 
in plain covert cloths and in grenadines, which are thus far 
black with color sifting through the plissés. Red, blue, gold, 
silver-gray, pistache-green, white and watermelon-pink are some 
of the colors which animate the new grenadines, being woven in 
silk on the under side of the tucks. Since bayadere stripes are 
to prolong their vogue, these materials will be made up so that 
the tucks encircle the figure; their perpendicular disposal is, 
however, permissible. Velours and poplins ‘mingling black 
cords and colored silk lines and varied by black plissés have 
been popular all Winter; they may still be obtained and will 
prove u wise choice, combining present wear with adaptation to 
early Spring. If developed by a mode embracing fanciful acces- 
sories, silk or velvet matching the silken thread may be used for 
them, combinations promising to obtain later as they do now. 

Plain and mixed poplins are unusually pleasing to conserva- 
tive tastes. The former are fashionable in réséda, gray, castor, 
beige and sentry-blue, the latter being another name for cadet. 
Among the mixed poplins is a bluet shot with golden-brown, a 
most tasteful combination of colors. There are, besides, mixed 
gray, olive-and-red, red-and-gray and green-and-plum medleys, 
all of which lend themselves as well to simple as to fanciful 
modes. 

English cheviots in solid and mixed colors with surfaces more 

or less rough are among the favorite fabrics for between-season 
gowns. Golden-brown, navy-blue and dark-green are displayed 
in the solid-hued cheviots, with here and there a white hair show- 
ing. Well liked mixtures in cheviots of English weave are plum 
with dark-red, dark-blue with red, olive with red, cadet with 
white, and brown with gold. The Scotch mixtures are likewise 
fashionable for coat-and-skirt suits. Black is introduced, no 
matter what the color blending may be. Stylish costumes may 
be made of a rough cheviot commingling black, leaf or sage 
green and white, or blue, green, brown and black in a checked 
design or in striped patterns assembling brown, gobelin, sage 
and black, or gold, navy and black, white knots being visible on 
the striped varieties. Other colour unions are shown in both 
kinds of cheviot. Scotch granite suiting, a rough-surfaced fab- 
‘Tic in solid colors, develops very satisfactory gowns. Then there 
ig urmurette in its pleasing color mixtures--a material well 
adupted to tailor made suits and one which will be worn during 
the Spring, other hues than those now in vogue being promised 
later. 

Covert cloths with colored backs appeal to almost all tastes. 
New combinations are even thus early shown in these cloths 
for present and Spring wear. Among them are stone gray 
with a bright-red back which enlivens the dull hued surface; 
réséda with an emerald back; a cadet surface with an orange 
undersurface; golden-brown with bright-green; sage with a 
watermelon-pink back, and gray with a rose under-surface. 

A visiting toilette of exceptionally good style was made up in 
the gray covert, an effective combination achieved by using the 
material with the rose-colored side out for the accessories. The 
skirt is cut by a new model. It is shaped in a low pointed tab- 
lier, which assumes the form of a yoke at the sides and back, 
the lower portion being circular and sweeping out in a slight 
train. The basque has a whole back with a slight droop and 
full fronts opening over a full vest, which shows the rose tint 
and is tucked across in clusters. The vest droops as well as 
the fronts, though very slightly, and the fronts are edged with 
black silk appliqué trimming. <A black satin ribbon stock is 
bowed at the back and above it at the sides stands a frill of 
doubled white illusion which is soft and becoming to the face. 
A peplum falls in ripples at the back and is edzed with the 
black trimming, and round the waist, in lieu of a metal or 
leather belt, is tied a black satin ribbon, the bow being arranged 
at the left side. The sleeves are very narrow, the wrists are 
pointed and over the shoulders hang tucked caps corresponding 
with the vest. A black velvet draped hat, trimmed with black 
tips and un aigrette with a touch of rose om the head-band con- 


tributed by flowers, accompanies the toilette. 
gloves are worn. 

Mixed blue, gray, green, brown and tan coverts are made up 
for general wear, for which purpose they enjoy their usuai favor. 
Plain and mixed whipcords give excellent satisfaction and 
make up very satisfactorily. In the mixtures black alternates 
with green, cadet, navy or sentry blue cords. Tan and brown 
tones are very well liked in plain whipcords. Paquin cord isa 
novelty which promises well for Spring. The surface has 2 
smooth finish like broadcloth and is relieved by self-colored 
raised cords woven from selvedge to selvedge. 

Broadcloth has the largest following in wool fabrics for dressy 
occasions. It is made up mostly for elegant promenade, church 
or visiting wear in a fashion which by courtesy is called tailor- 
made, but which shows little relationship with the conventional 
English types of tailor modes. Cloth gowns are invariably trim- 
med and to many of them is imparted an artistic touch by lace 
or some tissue productive of a soft effect. The new cioths are 
light-textured and of lustrous surface and are especially stylish 
in castor, beige and gray, gray being decidedly in the lead. There 
are more shades in gray than there are colors in a prism, a fact 
likely to be made manifest when trying to match a given tone. 

Almost every weave in colors is duplicated in black goods and 
that wardrobe which does not include a black gown is incom- 
plete. Black velours with woven plissés contains more silk than 
wool. The cords are round, each standing out distinctly from 
the surface, and the plissés are of fancy weave, adding much to 
the beauty of the material. Irish poplins have the cords farther 
apart in some varieties than in others and are handsome enough 
for dinner gowns. In the same class belong Bengalines, which 
have single or double cords, and Siciliennes, the latter being 
used for wraps rather than for gowns. Both these fabrics, like 
poplin, are wool filled, hence their pliability. 

Russian velours shows a surface woven in fine tucks that sug- 
gest cords. Some varieties have deep plaided silk borders in 
black like the goods and others are plain. While the cords run 
horizontally, the material may be made up in the opposite direc- 
tion, if vertical cords are preferred. 

A simple street toilette, which may appropriately be worn later 
during the Lenten period, may be made of black Russian 
velours without a border. If destined fora tall wearer, the cords 
may encircle the figure. The skirt combines a five-gored upper 
part with a circular lower portion which flares in very slight 
ripples and sweeps out in a train of short length. The waist is 
made with a seamless back drawn down to the figure by gathers 
and a pouch front with a revers extending from neck to waist- 
line. The revers is covered with pear]-gray satin overlaid with 
fine jet in a lace-like design. Over the collar is worn a black 
satin ribbon stock with a frill of creamy lace at each side toward 
the back. A simple belt of black satin ribbon clasped with a 
jet buckle surmounts a peplum that ts underfolded in a box-plait 
at the buck. The sleeves are of simple oe and are finished 
plainly. A black velvet-covered Amazon hat trimmed with 
black and white wings and a jet buckle and gray glace kid gloves 
could supplement the toilette. 

Wool velours woven in cords and plaided or striped with silk 
is most attractive in black, a contrast of tones being effected by 
the silk and wool. Puoile de Chine is a rough. loosely woven 
black fabric bristling with hairs. If liked, a colored taffeta lin- 
ing may underlie a dress of such material, through which the 
color will be visible. 

Invisible chevrons are woven in a new type of black camel’s- 
hair. Crépons in wool-and-mohair mixtures and in well defined 
crinkles are among the new importstions in black, and their 
return will be welcomed by a host of admirers. Black broad- 
cloth has as many friends as colored and has the advantage of 
accommodating itself to waists of any color. Many matrons pre- 
fer black for dinner and reception gowns to colored fabrics and 
no choicer materials than the new crépes may be obtained. One 


Gray glacé kid 


class has cords like faille silk and is called crépe faille, while | 


another has asurface like satin. The most expensive hand-made 
white laces or jet or colored trimmings are applied to such gowns. 
Peau de soie is to some extent taking the place of satin duchesw. 
A fashion of the moment is to line a skirt of black peau de wie 
or satin damas with Roman-striped taffeta and to make up the 
accompanying waist ofthe same vari-colored silk. 
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Glacé taffetas are again to be the popular linings for fabrics 
through which the colors may be seen, be they of silk or woollen 
textiles. Of course, new color combinations will be produced in 
these rustling shaded silks. Moiré Renaissance and moiré Impe- 
rial in black and colors are available for gowns of ceremony. In 
the former the water-marks are irregular, while in the latter they 
are regular though bold and striking. 

Shirt-waists very striking in effect are made of checked faille 
and moiré satin in green, red or royal-blue in combination with 
black. They have the usual full fronts and yoke back and are 
worn with a stiff linen collar and club tie, four-in-hand or Ascot 
scarf. Black cloth or poplin skirts are worn with them. 

Every woman Knows that a corset should be laced with care, 
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but every woman does not know how it isdone. Flat silk laces 
are by all means the best. One way is to use a lace three yards 
and a half long for the top. Begin by inserting the lace in 
both top eyelets; then insert one end in every other eyelet as far 
as the waist-line, and lace the other end through every vacant 
eyelet. Two yards of lacing will be required below the waist- 
line. Begin at the bottom and work the lacing up as before 
directed. Laced in this fashion-the top and bottom laces may 
be adjusted independently of each other. Another way is to 
use three laces. Lace the top to the fourth eyelet as described 
and tie. Use the second lace to the waist-line and the third 
below, beginning at the bottom. The fit of a gown depends 
largely on the correct lacing of the corset. 





FASHIONABLE TRIMMINGS. 


The scroll as a decorative conceit has not been discarded, 
but it has a rival in the bow-knot. This graceful and artistic 
design originated in the Louis XV. period and its various sub- 
sequent revivals have always met with the heartiest approval. 
This time it reappears in laces, braid garnitures and jets and is 
also traced upon fabrics with velvet or satin ribbon. There are, 
as in the case of the scroll, variations in the form of the bow- 
knot, both the loops and ends being freely modified to suit the 
fancy and the article to be adorned. 7 

Chenille lace is constantly gaining in favor as a trimming for 
very dressy gowns. It is offered in black, gray and colors in 
beth wide and narrow widths, the patterns being floral for the 
most part. The wide widths are draped in blouse effect on 
bodices and are often employed as yokes in some of the new 
skirts, this noveity lace lending itself with as much grace to 
woollens as to silks. Panels, too, are arranged with it. In the 
narrow widths the lace is applied en tad&er on skirts or in two 
or three curved rows at the top, the ends usually, in such an 
arrangement meeting at the belt, a disposal which accentuates 
the new French shape for the figure. On bodices the lace bands 
may run round and round or in vertical rows, as best suits the 
figure. The effect of a triple drapery could be accomplished in 
a skirt by curving three rows of chenille lace at each side, at 
wide intervals, each row starting from the belt in front. A cor- 
responding decoration could be applied on the bodice. A gray 
cloth gown would be rendered very dressy by the application of 
gray chenille lace, and if a relief note of color were deemed ad- 
visable, it could be contributed by turquoise-blue, cerise, rose or 
light-green silk placed under the lace. Black chenille lace would 
be equally effective on a gray gown and color could be intro- 
duced, if desired. 

Colored Chantilly laces are also a novelty. They are admira- 
ble in gray, green, pink and other hues, as well as in white and 
black, and are shown in both edgings and insertions. A most 
tasteful. yet quiet trimming could be arranged for a gray moiré 
Rensissance with’ gray Chantilly lace over ivory-white satin— 
this season preferred to dead-white. An exquisite trimming 
- “ailable for evening gowns consists of a white chiffon band 
with deep black Chantilly lace at one or both edges, the design 
heing a bow-knot. Epaulettes and all sorts of bodice draperies 
ind skirt. frills are arranged with this delicate trimming. 

The colored Brussels nets with chenille dots a shade darker or 
a tint lighter than the ground are used decoratively as well as for 
entire gowns. In one type of net obtainable in all fashionable 
colors a wheel pattern is cleverly described with chenille dots, 
dots being also scattered over the net between the wheels. 

Among laces, Bruges and point Flanders are the favorites of 
the hour. One variety of the latter in cream and also in an 
écru tone is an admirable machine copy of an old church lace. 
On velvet or on a fabric of like elegance the beauty of the de- 
sign would be shown to advantage. 

Skilful weaving is manifest also in a lace which is a perfect 
‘duplication of needle or round pvint, every detail being exactly 
imitated. Both in bands and edgings it has scroll and floral pat- 
terns. Jet outlining combined with insertion and edging in this 
kind of lace helps to adorn a dinner toilette of biack crépe faille 
for a middle-aged matron. In the seven-gored skirt a row of 
insertion conceals each side-front seam. The back is lengthened 
into a slight sweep and the top is gathered, an arrangement, by- 


the-bye, better adapted to a matronly figure than fan-plaite, 
which emphasize the breadth of the hips. The bodice is a sur- 
plice. Gathers at the back dispose of the fulness. The top is 
shaped in a slight V, and the material, which covers the lining in 
yoke effect, is oveviaid with insertion. The fronts droop and 
are crossed in surplice style, the opening at the neck correspond- 
ing with that at the back. Above the bust at each side three 
rows of edging are slightly frilled across, each row being headed 
with jet, which likewise follows the free edges of the fronts and 
back. A soft stock of the material with a lace frill standing up 
at each side contributes the neck decoration, and a soft, narrow 
belt, also of the goods, is provided. The sleeves have puffs at 
the top laid in downward-turning folds and at each wrist is a 
frill headed with insertion. 

Frequently the lace edging is sewed to a foundation of footing 
when desired, especially for sleeve frills, which are gathered 
full at the front and back of the arm and scantily elsewhere. 
Appliquéed on chiffon or mousseline a very dainty trimming may 
be made of this round point lace for fancy silk bodices. 

Medallions of point Venise lace, decorated with bow-knots, 
are vastly popular on velvets, silks and woollens. The material 
is cut from beneath, and if a colored silk lining is not used for 
the garment, tinted silk or satin contrasting with the material 
may underlie the motifs. 

Shaped skirts in lverre and point d’ Alengon lace and mousseline 
or net with lace appliqués are as much in vogue as ever for party 
and ceremonious wear over silk. Lace net may be obtained to 
match the skirts for bodices, and edgings likewise are furnished 
for trimming. Blouse fronts and other accessories are made of 
black Russian nets braided in various wave lines with fancy 
wide and narrow soutache braids, the narrow braid sometimes 
repeating the outline of the wide, or being coiled above it, with 
very decorative effect. Gowns of black or colored broadcloth 
may be richly trimmed with these braided nets. A brilliant 
effect is obtained with steel beads, facets and spangles em- 
broidered on black net foundations in scrolls, bow-knots and 
floral sprays. In one specimen of this class jet spangles are 
combined with steel beads in the embroidery, with interesting 
result. Like a coat of mail is a net solidly covered with jet 
scale spangles, a diamond design being defined in one instance 
and waved vertical lines in another. Yokes, blouses, vests and 
various accessories are produced with this very attractive trim- 
ming which, of course, is intended for evening wear, being far 
too elaborate for a street gown. A black net strewn with jet 
spangles and wrought with large stars done with green. blue, 
heliotrope or red spangles may brighten a gown of black silk, 
crépon or other fine goods. Spangled net skirts are quite as 
fashionable as lace ones; the latter, however, are more youth- 
ful in appearance than the former. 

Finer than ever are the beads used in jet passementeries, 
hence their increased brilliancy. In separable trimmings, scrolls, 
bow-knots, and floral sprays are the leading motifs, and in triim- 
mings sold by the yard various devices are produced. Larve 
open work jet ornaments are particularly improving to blouse 
bodices of black velvet, which will be worn with moiré or fl-ur 
de velours skirts even in early Spring. White or colored silk 
may underlie these ornaments, a preference being shown for 
white if the garment is to be worn on the promenade. 

Embroidered appliqué motifs in black orjivory-white enjoy 
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vreat favor, a8 do also such trimmings sold by the yard. In 
one white silk appliqué trimming gold scrolls occur at intervals ; 
10 another having a floral pattern the foliage is marked with 
sold. These trimmings look very like handsome laces. The 
game designs prevail in black silk and also in black mohair 
passementerie and there is not the least abatement in their 
popularity. 

Hercules braid, tress braids, draw braids and soutache are ex- 
travagantly used on cheviots, coverts, whipcords and broadcloths. 
[he draw braids may be made to take any desired pattern and 
the others may be disposed in countless ways—in lattice, bow- 
knot, Greek key or scroll device or in straight rows, either en- 
circling or up and down. Rows of braid on a skirt may radiate 
from the belt to about the knees, and a border consisting of 
several rows may encircle the skirt at the foot. The waist may 
be encircled by braid and the sleeves trimmed with it in hoop 
fashion at the top. Sometimes Hercules and tress braid—which 
is woven in basket design—are used together in alternate rows 
or in groups. When soutache is used it is generally scrolled 
above a plainly applied braid. 

Satin baby ribbon gathered full and used as a trimming is 
productive of very happy results, as is exemplified in a street 
tuilette of castor poplin adorned with black satin baby ribbon 
and wide. double-faced satin ribbon. The skirt is one of the 
latest modes, a five-gored upper portion deepening into a tablier 
in front and a circular lower portion lengthened into a short 
train, the back being fan-plaited. The tablier idea is empha- 
sized by five gathered rows of baby ribbon following the outline 
of the upper portion and concealing the seam joining it to the 
circular portion. The ribbons are clustered thickly at this point. 
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The blouse bodice has a round-neck back drawn in gathers at 
the bottom and low-necked blouse fronts lapped in Russian 
style. The linings above the back and fronts are faced with 
the material and trimmed with lapped rows of baby ribbon, 
which trimming is likewise clustered on the standing collar. At 
the top of the closing, which is made at the left side, is fastened 
a jarge bow of wide ribbon, a fancy for this decoration being 
just now prevalent. The sleeves are puffed at the top and over 
each fall tabs edged with thrée rows of baby ribbon. As many 
rows are arranged at the wrist. A black satin belt is fashioned 
with a steel buckle in front. The hat is of castor satin-and- 
cheville braid in a walking shape and is trimmed with black tips 
and satin ribbon. The gloves are of glacé kid several shades 
darker than the gown. Such a toilette would appeal to the 
staidest taste. Velvet and satin ribbon in a three-quarter 
inch width is disposed in the same manner as braids, in basket, 
lattice and more fanciful designs—always with satisfactory 
results. 

Entire gowns are made of cloth and other smooth-surfaced 
textiles in solid colors all over stitched in tiny welts. In 
some cases the welts are run at wide intervals horizontally ; 
in others, at closer intervals vertically. In skirts the lines 
are frequently made to radiate from the belt and in the blouse, 
to which this decoration is particularly well suited, the cords 
run round and round the figure, the contrast thus effected being 
very stylish. When such an ornamented fabric is used, applied 
trimming would be out of place, save a jabot of lace at the neck. 
sleeve frills of lace or a bow of ribbon over the closing. The 
decoration is severe but exceedingly smart. and must be done 
with the utmost nicety to insure a successful result. 





THE CARE OF HOUSEHOLD RELONGINGS. 


It is the little foxes that spoil the vines, the small negligences 
in the bousehold that ruin its equipment. This may be the 
result of either ignorance or indolence. The very best bedding, 
table furnishings and kitchen ware turned over to a thoughtless 
housekeeper show deplorable shabbiness in a short time. The 
exquisite care given to the belongings of people of wealth is, 
naturally, hardly to be expected in homes where all the work 
has to be done by members of the family. The test of a good 
housekeeper is no longer a knowledge of how to concoct a dozen 
kinds of pie and cake. The home that is now considered well 
cared for is not alone clean and sweet-smelling, but its silver, 
lass and table linen show that they daily receive skilled atten- 
tion. For one thing it puts in evidence a regard for the health 
of the inmates that did not enter into the scheme of housekeep- 
ing a generation ago. 

Beprooms anp Beppine.—To this end the bedrooms with 
their beds and bedding receive especial consideration. Neurly 
one third of our lives is passed in bed—or, at least, should 
be—hence the vital necessity of well-cared-for sleeping rooms. 
The ideal bed-room contains no carpet to catch dust and create 
a stuffy atmosphere. Either the floor is bare of everything 
but rugs or it is covered with matting, rugs being used or not, 
as desired. 

The beds receive a daily airing. the rooms being well venti- 
lated before the beds are again made ready for occupancy. To 
throw the bed coverings down over the foot of the bed only to 
pull them again to place in a few minutes, does not properly air 
the bed. Every article should be taken from the bed and laid 
about on chairs in a current of air to be left for half an hour. 
Pillows should also be aired but not in the sun, which causes 
feathers tuo vive off an objectionable odor. 

THE Marreess.—The mattress should be turned daily, end 
for end and then side for side. thus insuring an equal wear to 
every part. Mattresses are usually either of fibre, cotton and 
libre or of hair, the last making the most luxurious bed, expen- 
sive in its first cost but cheapest in the end. Home-made beds 
ure rarely satisfactory, evenness of filling being requisite to com- 
fort, a thing hardly possible with a loose filling of husks, straw 
or feathers. Every part of the body should be supported 
equally if true rest is to be the result. 
should be taken into the open air and gently beaten on both 
:iufes to remove the dust. Even to the dweller in apari:ments 


Twice a year mattresses - 


this is possible for the clothes-yard or roof may be utilized for 
this work and the janitor will usually be available for such 
extra tasks. After beating a mattress it should be carefully 
swept with a small whisk broom to remove all dust that may 
have accumulated at the tackings. If the mattress has become 
untacked by this vigorous treatment, it should be retacked at 
once, using @ mattress needle, which may be purchased at little 
cost for the purpose. When a mattress has seen 80 much ser- 
vice that its surface shows permanent depressions, it should be 
made over by a reliable upholsterer. This is sometimes done at 
the home of the owner to insure the same hair being used. 
Amateur work in this line is seldom worth while. When there 
is sufficient hair filling, a thick mattress. loose and soft, is much 
better than a thinner one into which the same hair is more closely 
packed. Mattresses are made in two pieces nowadays, one piece 
being a perfect square while a narrow piece is fitted at the foot. 

Bev Sprines.—Wire springs should always be covered. coarse, 
unbleached cotton making durable protectors for the mattress. 
Double-width sheeting is the best for these spring covers. With- 
out a cover over the wires, rust and black marks on the mattress 
are inevitable. 

Bedsteads should be substantial and yet. easy to take apart, 
and the springs should receive an occasional dusting. 

Pittows.—The choice of a pillow largely depends upon the 
tastes and habits of .the user. The nursery pillow is filled with 
hair, is very thin and is covered with a linen pillow-case. This 
insures a coolness so grateful to feverish little heads, whether in 
Winter or in Summer. In feather pillows a small, thin pillow is 
much better than a large thick one, but when the person cannot 
sleep with the head low, the full pillow isa necessity. Pillows 
may be cleaned by the amateur as well as by the professional. 
Choose a clear, dry day, and after beating out all the dust from 
the pillows, wash them (without removing the feathers) in a tub 
of water with a strong infusion of ammonia, rinsing and renew- 
ing the ammonia until clear water comes from the pillows 
when put through the wringer. They should be fastened length- 
wise on the clothes line, as this insures an even distribution of 
the feathers. This is the one occasion when pillows may be 
hung in the sun, for when wet the oil in the feathers is not 
drawn out by the heat. When the ticking is dry the pillows 
should be hung in the shade, and when dry throughout they 
should be shaken and whipped to lighten the feathers. 
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To CLean FeatuHeErs. — Poultry feathers may be used for 
pillows and cushions if they are properly cleaned. An ex- 
pert in this work advises the following: Allow one pound of 
quick-lime to each gallon of water. Let this stand until the 
undissolved lime is precipitated; then pour off the liquid. 
Place the feathers in a tub, add the lime water, covering toa 
depth of three inches and stirring the feathers with a stick until 
all sink to the bottom of the tub. Let them stand in the water 
four days. Then lift them out into a sieve, drain well and pour 
over them clear water until they are thoroughly rinsed. Have 
a net with large meshes suspended from two rails across a sunny 
room. Under the net spread an old sheet. Put the feathers 
into the net and shake it occasionally as they dry, thus shaking 
the dry feathers into the sheet beneath; when all are dry, 
place them in layers on paper in a mild heat. Store themina 
thin bag until as many are collected as are required. 

Beass Bepstesaps.—The favorite bedstead is that made of 


brass, but if the care of the brass is not understood, this piece 


of furniture will not long bé a delight to the eye. No polish- 
ing liquids or powders should be used on it, rubbing with a 
soft rag sufficing to keep it bright. If the lacquer is broken 
by the use of powder, it will be almost impossible to keep the 
brass in good condition. The lacquer with which these bed- 
steads is finished is intended to protect the brass from tarnishing 
aud should not be disturbed. 

Matrine. — The use of matting in the home is becoming 
very general, and the care of this floor covering needs to be well 
understood. When sweeping it the broom should be plied 
across the length of the breadths, sweeping with the weaving 
instead of against it. When soiled a weak solution of salt and 
water applied with a soft flannel will remove the stains from 
matting. If very much soiled, the spots should first be rubbed 
with water and corn meal. If white matting has turned to an 
undesirable color it may be made a butter-yellow by washing it 
over with a weak solution of soda and water. The iron castors 
of a bed or other pieces of furniture often leave unsightly rust 
marks on matting. By setting the castors in holders prepared 
for this purpose this staining is prevented. When moving the 
furniture, it is a matter of a moment to lift it from the holders. 

CARPETS AND RuGs.—The care of carpets and rugs is not 
exacting if they do not remain too long without attention. It 
i3 the soiled spot left to accumulate dust that grows more 
unsightly with each week of neglect. If carpets are occasion- 
aily wiped with a flannel cloth wrung out of warm water and 
ammonia (iwo table-spoonfuls of ammonia to four quarts of 
water) and then rubbed with a clean, dry cloth, they will be 
much freshened. A solution of one pint of ox-gall is not always 
obtainable, while the ammonia is. In using the ox-gall the piece 
of cleaning flannel should be soaped, then dipped in the solution, 
but a small portion of the carpet being gone over at a time. 
After this part has been dried with a fresh cloth a second por- 
tion may be treated in like manner. Wet bran or tea leaves 
sprinkled on a carpet before sweeping will clean it wonderfully, 
but if the carpet is of deiicate coloring, these cleaners may 
stain it. If ink is spilled upon a carpet, immediately cover the 
<pot with blotting-paper, renewing the paper as soon as sviled. 
‘f stains still appear when nearly dry, mop them with sweet 
‘nilk and then again apply the blotting-paper and there is little 
‘selihood that the stain will persist. If the spot is caused by 
sil or grease of any Kind, cover it with flour or corn meal and 
pin paper over it, repeating the process every six hours, each 
time brushing off the old flour or meal. It is always well be- 
fore laying a carpet to have the boards—and especially the edges 
where the base boards meet the floor—scrubbed with two parts 
of sand, two parts of soft soap and one part of lime water to 
yuard against insects. Fortunately carpets are less and less 
used, hardwood floors and rugs largely taking their place. 

Ccr Grass AND SILVeR.—There are few more precious posses- 
sions in the home than the cut-gluss and silver, but they must 
he well kept to delight the eye. Cut-glass should keep its 
parity for more than a hunired years, we are told. and it will 
do so if washed properly. Make a good suds from pure castile 
“Nap, not too strony, however, and wash the glass carefully, 
using a soft brush to clean out all the cuttings, then rinse in 
water of the same temperature. Set to.drain, and after five 
minutes place the glass in a box of common sawdust, filling all 
of the cuts. After ten minutes lift it out, brush off with a dry 
brush and wipe the inside with a lintless cloth. For decanters, 
mil bottles and carafes a sponge fastened to a stick may be used 
to clean out the inside. When these bottles are badly stained it 
is not easy to clean them. For the water bottle, wash a large 
potato, then peel thinly. cutting the peeling into small pieces. 
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Place thin pieces inside the carafe, add half a cupful of warm 
water and shake briskly. Rinse well in water of the same tem- 
perature. For cleaning vineyar bottles coarse shot is use. 
Place the shot in the bottle with a little warm water and shake 
thoroughly. Turn out the shot into a strainer and dry it for 
future use. Rinse the bottle and it will be found quite clear. 
Still another way of cleaning glass is with muriatic acid. Put 
a table-spoonful of this acid into a pint of water, filling the 
bottle with this solution, cork the bottle tightly, and after twelve 
hours rinse well. As this acid is a poison, it is well to place it 
bevond the reach of little hands. 

The care of silver and table cutlery is admittedly exacting and 
yet there are no possessions that so evidently proclaim the way 
they are treated. A dinner may be admirably cooked and well 
served, but if the silver is tarnished or the table cutlery stained, 
the atmosphere of neglect is perfectly evident. For the proper 
care of these possessions there should be a wooden or paper tub 
in which to wash them, three or four silver brushes, a knife 
board and a knife pail. Half-worn towels and pieces of old 
table linen may be used for silver. When much plated ware is 
used, particular care should be given it so as to make the days 
for the using of polish as far apart as possible. Once the plat- 
ing is broken, the piece is unsightly until replated, and if polish 
is resorted to on all occasions, the silver coating is soon worn 
through. All the silver should be washed at least twice a week 
in a strong soap suds into which a little ammonia has been put. 
Brushing the embossed parts with a stiff brush and then rinsing 
in fresh warm water to which ammonia has been added and 
drying with soft linen cloths will do much to keep silver bright. 
Coal gas will quickly tarnish silver, hence the city dweller has 
a much harder time of it to keep the silver bright than has her 
country sister. When the silver needs more vigorous measures, 
polish of some sort is a necessity. French whiting, sifted before 
using, is as good as any. It should be wet with water (or, if the 
silver is very much tarnished, with alcohol or ammonia) betore 
applying it. The silver should be vigorously rubbed with a 
flannel dipped in the wet whiting, the cut or embossed parts 
being scrubbed with a stiff brush. Then set it aside to dry off. 
When perfectly dry a second clean flannel cloth is used for rub- 
bing off the whiting and polishing. A dry, stiff brush cleans 
out all the superfluous powder. Silver not in use should be 
placed in bags of cotton flannel, the woolly side turned in, and 
if a piece of gum camphor is added, the silver will keep much 
brighter than without it. 

CuTLery.—Table cutlery, including knives, forks, nut-picks, 
etc., is either of solid silver, silver-plated or of steel, the pieces 
having multiplied to a bewildering number during the last 
few years. If of silver, the care of it has already been shown. 
Meat knives, lowever, usually have steel blades that require 
particular care to keep them in satisfactory condition. The 
blades are set in handles of various grades of beauty and ex- 
pense,and they are usually weighted unless made of silver. Ivory 
handles turn yellow with time and are also liable to crack with 
the dry heat. A good substitute for ivory is celluloid or ivorine, 
which does not crack, stain or change color. Mother of pearl 
handles are a treasured possession. Knives should never be put 
in the wash water as it loosens their handles and dulls the blades. 
To prevent this is the mission of the knife pail, the blades only 
being submerged in it. Ivory, celluloid and ivorine handles are 
made brighter by rubbing them with whiting wet with turpen- 
tine. Steel blades should be polished after each meal, using for 
the purpose a knife-board covered with leather. A sprinkling 
of knife polish is placed on the leather and then the blades 
rubbed back and forth thereon. Elegant handles are protected 
during this process by slipping into a narrow bag made of cot- 
ton flannel. After washing the blades are wiped with chamois 
skin, and, if rusted, are dipped in sweet oil, left to stand for 
twenty-four hours and then rubbed with powdered quick-lime. 
A knife-case is needed for extra knives not in use. This is 
made of cotton flannel doubled and stitched with as many com- 
partments as there are knives, the woolly side in. Into their 
flat pockets the knives are inserted and then the case is rolled 
up. If steel cutlery is to be laid away for any considerable 
time, the blades are dipped in melted mutton tallow and when 
cool the cutlery is wrapped first in tissue paper and then in 
thick paper or cotton flannel. 

ETERNAL VIGILANCE.—The proper care of household belong. 
ings will keep the careful housekeeper busy. Even with one or 
more servants she must be the head, for if she shows a lack of 
interest in her possessions, it can scarcely be expected that 
those under her will do otherwise than take the same view of 
the matter. BLAIR. 
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Styles for misses follow closely the lines of those for their 
elders, and, although usually less sumptuous in material, are 
finished similarly in most instances. Pointe of difference in 
methods of tinishing are given below and will doubtless be of 
value to the home dressmaker. 

In petticoats of alpaca, silk, moreen and the like the plackets 
must be underfaced and the lower end finished with a bar- 
tack. A plain flounce may be finished with a self-heading 
or a cording; or, if at the edge, it may be put on under a 
hem; or the ftlounce may be gathered at the top, basted to 
the skirt and the latter simply folded over the line of gathers 
and sewed at the insido. 

A silk flounce may be pinked, hemmed 
or trimmed. 

Soft silk ribbon or tape is drawn 
through the casings of silk petticoats 
and cotton or linen tape in woollen 
ones. Braid is not advised, since it is 


Skirt Pattern No, 





FigurE No. 8 X.— LapIEs’ AFTERNOON 
TOILETTE. — (Cut by Skirt Pattern No. 
9612: 9 sizes; 20 to 36 inches, waist 
mesure ; price ls. or 25 cents; and 
Waist Pattern No. 9606; 8 sizes; 30 to 
44 inches, bust mexasure: price 10d. or 

20 cents.) 


too wiry to remain 
firmly tied. 

A misses’ or girls’ 
petticoat should be 
two inches shorter 
than the dress at the 
front and sides and a 
trifle shorter at the back, where the skirt is apt to drag. The 
under-petticoat is cut three inches shorter than the top skirt. 

The seams of corset-covers are joined in fells or in French 





FIGURE No. 9 X —Lapi«s’ 


9597; 
inches. waist measure; price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents; 
and Basque-Waist Pattern No. 9602; 8 sizes; 
39 to 44 inches, bust measure; price 10d. or 20 
cents.) 


ished. If the 

front edges are 
not hemmed, an underfacing should be applied, but it should 
be shaped to fit the edge and cut in the direction of the thread. 
When finishing the neck 
of a low-necked under- 
waist it is well to apply 
a straight band to pre- 
vent it stretching. This 
may be of tle material, 
of tape or a band of em- 
broidery. When double 
layers of material are 





FiGuRE No. 10 X.—Lapirs’ PROMENADE TO! 
LETTE.—(Cut by Skirt Pattern No. 9634, 
9 sizes; 20 to 36 inches, waist measure; 
price ls. or 25 cents; and Coat Pat 
ten No. 9609; 9 sizes; 30 to 46 
inches, bust measure; price 1s. or 30 

cents.) 


(For Descriptions of Fi Nos. 8 X, 9 X and 
10 X, see this and the next Page.) 


used, as in yokes or bands, cut both in 
the same direction—that of the thread 
—so that both shrink in the same way. 

The lining of full skirts extends to 
within hem depth of the edge of the 
skirt and the material is then hemmed 
over it. An underfacing of the goods 
is preferable for finishing the placket opening. Sew the 
gathered edge of the skirt to the edge of the body on the out- 
side and then stitch a band over the joining. The closing 
of a body may be done visibly with buttons and button-holes 
or invisibly with hooks and eyes, or, if at the back, in a fly. 
In misses’ gored skirts interlining is used, but the skirt is not 
bound; a silk ruffle or inside facing of the goods is, however, 
applied. 

Ficure No. 8 X.—Lanprks’ AFTERNOON-TOILETTE.—Pale-vivlet 
satin-tinished cashmere-is united with darker velvet in this 


TOILETTE. —(Cut by 
9 sizes; 20 to 36 
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could be reproduced in two shades of green or brown. The 
atterns are skirt No. 9612, costing 1s. or 25 cents, and waist 


No. 9606, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


Fietre No. 9 X.—Lapres’ Toitetre.— Much originality char- 
acterizes this toilette, which comprises a black poplin skirt and 
a bodice of rose-colored silk, lace covering the fancy collar 
and the turn-over portion in the standing collar and black satin 


forming the vest. 


The fronts are lapped in this instance to 


close in Russian stvle with cord loops, the vest being displayed 





















in chemisette effect, but 
the fronts may be revers- 
cd in lapels to disclose 
the vest to the waist. A 
fancy collar that flares at 
the back has the effect 
of epaulettes over the 
sleeves, which are com- 
pleted with fancy roll-up 
cuffs. The standing col- 
lar has a turn-down sec- 
tion and closes at the 
throat. The back is in 
the becoming style that 
shows a smooth effect at 
the top and fulness be- 
low. The decoration is 
most effective and is ar- 
ranged with lace and jet. 
The skirt is one of the 
newest shapes and con- 
sists of a smooth, deep 
tablier and a circular por- 


cloth and a unique decor- 
ation of soutache braid. 
The basque shows the 
precision of adjustment 
requisite in tailor-made 
garments and at the back 
laps and plaits are formed 
in regulation coat style. 
The closing is made in- 
visibly below the ends of 
lapels that form notches 
witha rolling collar. The 
chemisette between the 
collar and lapels has a 
brightening effect, but, if 
preferred, the basque may 
be made high - necked 
with astanding collar and 
with orwithout a notched 
collar. The basque was 
made by pattern No.9608, 
price 10d. or 20 cents, and 
the design was completed 
by skirt pattern No. 9634, 
costing 1s. or 25 cents. 
The skirt comprises seven 
gores and is an admirable 
mode for narrow goods, 
such as velvet, silk, ete. 
It is gathered at the back 
and inay bemadein round 
length or with a sweep. 


FievrE No. 11 X.—Lapies’ TarLor-MabE 
Suit.—(Cut by Basque Pattern No. 9608; 
12 sizes; 30 to 46 inches, bust measure; 
price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt Pattern 
No. 9634; 9 sizes; 20 to 36 inches, waist 
measure; price ls. or 25 cents.) 


tion. It is attractively trimmed with 
braidand the beltisof ribbon. The pat- 
terns used are waist No. 9602, price 10d. 
or 20 cents, and skirt No. 9597, which 
costs Is. 3d. or 30 cents. 

Fictre No. 10 X.—LaprEs’ PROMENADE 
Torerre.— A Russian coat and plain skirt 
compose this toilette of light-gray cloth 
handsomely braided and fur-trimmed. 
Seven gores are comprised in the skirt, 
a mode suitable for velvets, silks and 
other narrow goods, as well as for wider 
materials. It is cut by pattern No. 9634, 
price 1s. or 25 cents, which provides that 
the skirt may be made with a sweep if 
that fashion is admired. 

The coat or jacket is coat-fitted at the 
back, but the fronts pouch over a French 
enamel belt and may be closed in charac- 
teristic Russian style if it is not desired 
to reverse the overlapping front to the 
bust, as in this instance, or to the waist; 
they are lengthened by smooth skirts 
that lap with the fronts. Variation is 


also permissible in the sleeves, which may be box-plaited or 
gathered, and in the collar, which may be in Lafayette or 
standing military style. The coat is cut by pattern No. 9609, 


price 1s. or 25 cents. 


Figure No. 11 X.—Lapres’ Tarton—Mape Srit.—This is a very 
striking suit of maroon granite cloth, with a chemisette of cream 








FiguRE No. 12 X.—LapiEs’ ATHOMB TOILETTE. 


—(Cut by Busque-Waist Pattern No. 9625: 
T sizes; 30 to 42 inches. bust measure; price 
10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt Pattern No. 9596; 


9 sizes; 20 to 36 inches, waist measure; price 


ls. 3d. or 30 cents.) 
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Figure No. 13 X.—Lapres’ Inpoor Tor~ 
LETTE. —(Cut by Shirt-Waist Pattern No. 
9619; 9 sizes; 30 to 46 inches, bust 
measure; price, 10d. or 20 cents; and 
Skirt Pattern No. 9598; 9 sizes; 20 to 
36 inches, waist measure; price ls. 3d. 

or 30 cents.) 


Fiaure No. 12 X.—Lapies’ At-Home 
TorettE. — A pretty basque - waist 
made by pattern No. 9625, price 10d. 
or 20 cents, forms part of this toilette. 
A tucked yoke of red silk appears 
above a plaited back and pouch fronts 
that close in Ruasian style. The yoke 
and the standing collar close at the 
left side. The stock and belt are of 
ribbon matching the yoke, these ac- 
cessories and plaitings of the red silk 
enlivening the gown, which is of gray 
poplin braided in black. The skirt is 
made according to pattern No. 9596, 
costing 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. It con- 
sists of a five-gored upper part that 
deepens in rounding outline toward 
the front and a circular lower por- 
tion that hangs in graceful ripples. 

Fieurre No. 138 X.—Lapies’ Inpoor 
TorLtetre.—The fashion of having the 
waist unlike the skirt still clicits ad- 
miration and many of these separate 
waists are made in shirt-waist style 
with a fancy yoke and loose pretty 
sleeves. In this toilette a shirt-waist 
of dotted silk with lace-covered yoke 
is associated with a cloth skirt hand- 
somely braided. The waist is closed 
under a box-plait that extends to the 
neck between fancy yokes and at each 
side of the piait is soft, pouching ful- 
ness. The back is plaited below a 
fancy yoke and fits trimly. The crush 


collar is very becoming, the ends, which close at the back, 
being frilled and frills rising from the top at the back. oe 
cuffs complete the shirt sleeves. The skirt consists of a pointe 


tablier extending in a yoke at the sides and back and a circu- 


lar portion. 


The patterns are shirt-waist No. 9619, costing 
10d. or 20 cents, and (skirt: No.) 9598) price 1s. 8d. or 30 cente. 
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THE THREE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF CLIVE RAYNER. 


By MARTIN 


ORDE. 


ADVENTURE No. 2.—THE KENT DIAMONDS. 


My Deak RAYNER:— 
You have doubtless seen in the papers of Sir 
Jaspers death, and my sudden accession to wealth. I ain at the 
‘'owers for the present, trying to get my affairs in order. When you 


ike the afternoon train on Wednesday, bring one of Streeters men. 


with you, an experienced hand, for | want a valuation on my fortune 
at onee. You can guess that I’ve plenty of uses for it. Thanks, 
old man! 
In haste, 
M. KEN. 


This hurried note, scribbled characteristically on the leaf of a 
sketch-block with a BB pencil, reached its destination one 
June morning, and was opened with a smile by the explorer. 
Rayner chanced to be in the act of reading an account in ‘* The 
Times”? of the inheritance of Mr. Marden Kent, A. R. A., and 
the note supplemented the newspaper in a manner which left no 
doubt as to the truth of the occurrence. Rayner knew Kent as 
one of a brilliant group of artists, who exercised a direct and 
powerful influence upon the art of the day. Kent, the Grand- 
Duke of Volia, who exhibited under the name of Michael Maryx, 
and George McClennan, the American, were the three chief 
fizures in the group, with whose influence and achievements 
history has yet to deal. Of the three the Englishman, although 
less original than the Servonian, and less vigorous than the 
American, held the highest place so far as delicacy and imagina- 
tion were concerned. 

The tolerant smile on Rayner’s lips seemed an inevitable 
accompaniment to the thought of Kent’s buoyant, excitable, 
high-strung temperament, his moodiness, his passion for color, 
his utter lack of balance, measure or self-restraint. The two 
friends were of the same age. yet the explorer always seemed the 
elder, and was constantly called upon to dispose, by virtue of 
his firm judgment, of the artist’s difficulties. These difficulties, 
bad enough in themselves, were complicated by the aesthetic 
pleasure which Kent took in their conteinplation, reyarding 
them as much a part of his artistic outfit as his color-box. 
The idea of Kent, who gloried in his impecuniosity in the role 
of a rich baronet, was enouzh to bronden Rayner's smile. 
At the same time, it was significant that he lost no time in doing 
his friend’s bidding. Half an hour after breakfast saw him at 
Streeter’s, engaging the services of a small, quiet, clerical-look- 
ing individual, who enjoyed the reputation of being a high 
authority on the value of precious stones. 

The late Sir Jasper Kent’s life passion had been diamonds. 
He was supposed to have been the largest private buyer of these 
stones in England, and no sale during the last quarter-century 
had taken place without the presence of his representative. The 
reputation of his collection was doubtless exaggerated, particul- 
arly as no one had ever seen it, but it was probably the finest 
of its kind in Europe. He had collected it. stone by stone; and 
the firm to whom Rayner applied for the services of an expert 
was of the opinion that his operations had been even more far- 
reaching than had been givenout. Therefore, they were anxious 
to accommodate his heir, and the person who consented to go 
down with Rayner to Kent Towers that afternoon was by no 
means an ordinary lapidary. The explorer found him a man of 
unusual intelligence, and knowing something of the subject him- 
self, the talk passed pleasantly between them for the two hours 
they spent together in the train. 

The first object to catch Rayner’s eye as he alighted on the 
platform, was the figure of the artist. in the act of springing 
from the high cart in which he bed driven tothe station. Marden 
Kent was tall, thin and fair, in face resembling Shelley. He had 
flushing eyes, a tremulous mouth, and a w onderfully fluent gift 
of language. To be with h'm gave one first, a sense of exhilara- 
tion, speedily followed by exhaustion and reaction; there was no 
thoucht in him; he was a mere trundle of impulses vibrating 
under a high, nervous activity. Ifis work, like himself, was 
imavinative rand exuberant, lacking in strength and _ self-control. 

Catehing sight of his friend. he threw up his hat, boyishly. 
“ Diamonds, Clive! was his erecting, at the top of his voice. 
Cases of diamonds! Trays of diamonds! Cold, hard, glittering, 
dazzling, oriental! Bless me, I’m inspired to talk in the metre 


of Catullus! A Rajah’s treasure, old man; big as hazel-nut:, 
clear as water, bright as the lightning, and all mine, to go for food 
and drink, paint and Paris! Jove, why am I a spoiler of 
canvas? I could spend the rest of my life playing at * Lothair,’ 
and be happy :” 

‘““My dear boy, the explorer replied, lowering his voice, for 
Heaven’s sake be quiet, if you want to keep your fortune: 
There has been far too much talk as it is,—you are simply invit- 
ing robbery!” 

It took more than such a warning to suppress Kent. He 
shook hands with the expert, dashed along with the groom to 
see after the luggage, dashed back again, whirled his friend up 
to the seat of the cart and jumped up beside him, catching up 
the reins with a jerk that sent the fidgety horse down the road 
at a gallop—and talked all the time. 

‘‘T was too late for the old boy’s parting message,’’ he ex- 
plained, ‘‘and J am sorry, for they tell me he was unusually 
anxious to see me and tell me something before he died. 
But his train wouldn't wait, and I arrived a couple of hours 
later. in the midst of the crape, and hatchments, and poor re- 
lations. I had forgotten the Towers was so well worth having. 
so stately and set in velvet turf. Look, Clive, at yonder dappled 
wheat field dotted with scarlet—all that is mine. And the dia- 
monds —but wait till you see ’em!”’ 

Rayner smiled and put ina word here and there, keeping a 
sharp lookout the while, for he did not trust the artist’s driving. 

‘You say that Sir Jasper left you a final message?’’ he asked. 

‘No, no,’”? Kent replied, making a sharp turn between two 
massive vate-posta; ‘*he wanted to see me about something, poor 
old chap, but he couldn’t be induced to leave it behind him. 
Some dying whim, I daresay. Look out! Here we are!”’ 

He was out of the cart in an instant, and linking his arm into 
Rayner’s, drew him through the front door into the wide hall, 
and thence, without stopping, to a smaller room opening from it. 

One window looked from this room upon the court, and it 
was heavily barred with iron shutters. Bookcases lined the 
walls on three sides, the fourth being occupied by a tall cabinet, 
fitted with shallow, lettered drawers as though it held a mineral- 
ogist’s collection. The only other articles of furniture in the 
room were a large, baize-topped table, and several chairs. 
Rayner noted that the door by which they had entered was of 
thick metal, like the door of a safe. He took the precaution to 
shut it behind them, and to pull down the window-shade, a 
measure of prudence which went beyond the owner of the 
trexsure. Kent was so much excited that his fingers slipped 
and fumbled on the key which he applied to the cabinet. 
Finally it turned, and seizing the knobs of the first drawer his 
hands encountered, he drew “it triumphantly forth and set in on 
the table. 

“There!” he cried, with a long breath, and brought his 
hand down hard and excitedly on his friend’s shoulder. At the 
sight Clive Rayner was silent, but an anxious wrinkle grew 
between his eyebrows. The shallow tray was lined with black 
velvet, divided into small squares. Each square was occupied 
by a single, picked diamond of the first water. Such a collec- 
tion as was contained in that single tray could not be matched 
by any London jeweller and there were fifteen such drawers! 
The realization of this enormous wealth came upon Rayner 
like a shock—and an unpleasant one. He whistled, and turned 
sharply to the artist. 

‘‘Kent,”? he said, ‘‘is your revolver in your pocket ?” 

‘‘There’s not afire-arm in the place,’”’ Kent answered, laugh- 
ing: ‘‘ why should there be?” 

‘* Are you insane?” asked Rayner, pacing the fluor. ‘* I'm 
not @ nervous man, but with the servants, and that fellow from 
London—my soul! It makes mecold! ‘The first thing we do 
is to get you a pistol. Why, man, without one [ wouidn’t give 
tuppence for your life!” 

“Oh, nothing is going to happen.” Kent said, easily. 

‘*As for you,” said Rayner, picking the bizzest diamond from 
its square, throwing it, glittering, to the ceiling, and catching it 
again, ‘‘ you are simply a child. This business is in every paper 
in England. and you dilate uponitat the top/of your lungs, on 
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a station platform. Carelessness is all very well, Marden, but 
I fancy you would object to being robbed us much as anybody.” 

\ knock interrupted him, and caused Kent to spring up with 
alacritv. Before Kayner could check him, he had cried ‘‘Come 
in!’ and the expert entered. 

That gentleman objected to being betrayed into unprofessional 
surprise, nevertheless the quick gleam in his eye as it lit upon 
the tray and its contents was perfectly apparent to Rayner. 
He advanced deliberately to the table, surveyed the gems in 
silence a moment, and then looked up smilingly at Kent. 

‘*A very fine collection, Sir Marden,’’ he commented politely, 
“‘ quite unique, indeed.” 

‘*Come, let’s get to work!’ urged the impatient owner, ‘I 
want these things valued.” 

For answer, the expert opened a bag which he carried and 
drew therefrom a leather case containing delicate scales. pincers, 
a& magnifying glass, note-book and pencil. Kent flitted and 
fidreted around him during this operation, while Rayner, con- 
scious of an indefinite uneasiness, surveyed his every action 
keenly. The presence of this stranger face to face with this 
enormous wealth made him nervous. Fitting the glass to his 
eye, the man picked up a stone between his pincers, and sub- 
jected it to a close scrutiny thruugh the powerful lens. The two 
friends waited to see him weigh it on his scales and make a 
note of the resuli. But instead of doing this he laid back 
the gem and picked up a second, which he examined as care- 
fully. 

‘*Odd !”” he remarked, and replaced the second diamond. 

‘« What’s odd?” asked Kent feverishly; but the expert did 
not immediately answer. He went through the contents of the 
tray in the same manner, swiftly and systematically; then, 
taking the glass from his eye and wiping it, Jeaned back in his 
chair, and tapped his finger tips on the table. 

‘* Was the late Sir Jasper off his head at all?” he asked. .- 

‘<Why do you ask?” and ‘‘ What is it?’ questioned Kent 
and Rayner together. 

** Because not a stone in that tray is genuine :”’ said the expert 
quietly. 

Kent burst into a torrent of exclamations, but Rayner said 
nothing. His face remained impassive when the other two drew 
out all the drawers in the cabinet, and piled them helter-skelter 
upon the table, nor did its expression change when further ex- 
amination produced the same extraordinary result. Of the 
whole collection of gems but one was found to be genuine, and 
the presence of that one was only an additional mystification. 

‘“My only surmise,’’ the expert said, when pressed by Kent 
for an opinion. ‘‘is that Sir Jasper was mad, or the victim of a 
gigantic fraud. Find out who bought his diamonds for him, 
and you may get the key-note to this astonishing affair.” He 
rose as he spoke, and looked down upon the trays with percep- 
tible regret. ‘‘I’m very sorry, gentlemen.” 

Rayner rose Jikewise, and conducted him to the hall. 

“Most extraordinary!’’ the expert said, confidentially, as 
they passed out. 

‘‘Very!’’ said Rayner briefly. He saw the man off to the 
station, and hastened back to the strong room. Kent had replaced 
the trays in the cabinet, and sat moodily with his elbows on the 
table, and his chin on his hands. His attitude was one of great 
depression, and at sight of him a smile grew on his friend’s face. 

‘*T can’t see why you think it all such a joke!’ was Kent's 
ungry retort to the smile. Rayner shut the door and locked it 
with a brisk snap; then he crossed the room to the window and 
shook its iron bars. After these evolutions he turned about, his 
hands deeply buried in his pockets. 

‘“Because I don’t believe a word that fellow said!’’ he 
replied cheerfully. 

** You think he lied?” said Kent doubtfully. Rayner pulled 
up a chair and sat down. 

‘* Now look here:” he began argumentatively. ‘You know 
that Sir Jasper was neither a madman nora fool. And where dia- 
monds are concerned, Kent, I wouldn’t trust the Angel Gabriel. 
I saw the gleam in that man's eye when he caught sight of them 
and I tell you he is a clever liar. He saw that those window- 
bars are old and rusty, and he took that very smart method of 
insuring that we two should go to bed and to sleep instead of 
keeping watch. There’s my opinion.” 

“But he has the best of reputations,” Kent urged. 

. My dear boy, what’s a reputation, when there is a fortune in 
sight which a single movement could stow away in one’s pocket? 
Of course, I may be wrong, but we cannot afford to take 
chances.”’ 

Rayner simply followed the habit of years when he took the 
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lead; he knew Kent, and knew what Kent expected of him. 
They kept the fact of the intended watch a secret, and after 
dinner parted as usual for the night. By midnight Rayner, 
clad in a long, dark dressing-gown, revolver in pocket, slipped 
noiselessly down to the smoking-room on the ground floor, where 
he was joined by Kent. The artist was in a condition of nervous 
excitement which made his presence a hindrance rather than a 
help. Rayner breathed more freely when Kent finally subsided 
upon a divan. The night was windy and dark, the house abso- 
Jutely quiet, and to guard against sleepiness Rayner placed him- 
self in a tall, stiff-backed chair. . 

The smoking-room door opened upon the hall and directly 
faced the door of the little room in which the diamonds were 
kept. With these two doors open, it because impossible for any 
one to enter or leave the smaller room, without being seen 
from the larger one. A dim light came from the smouldering 
hall-fire and rendered the obscurity of the smoking-rcom more 
complete. 

A long time passed and nothing occured to disturb the orderly 
quiet. Rayner began to wonder if he had not been overcautious. 
No movement was perceptible in Kent’s direction, and no suspi- 
cious sound from the interior of the house. Grown impatient, 
Rayner took out his repeater; it rang a quarter after two. 

He was in the act of replacing the watch in his pocket when 
his ear caught the faint sound of a door closed cautiously, 
followed by a step. Rayner leaned forward expectantly, and in 
a second, much sooner than he had anticipated, he distinguished 
by means of the dim firelight, a human figure. Holding his 
breath, he watched to see it enter the opposite door, and his 
perplexity was great when instexd of doing so it passed with 
stealthy footsteps to the adjoining door, the one leading to the 
cellars. Rising softly to his fect, Rayner saw this door swing 
open and then shut. Total silence followed. 

The explorer had a moment of indecision. This might well be 
the case of a drunken footman and the larceny of a bottle or so 
from the wine-bins, or it might not. The question was, should 
he leave his post to investigate it? 

‘‘ Kent!” he whispered. There was no reply, and drawing 
nearer to the divan, Rayner heard the artist’s tranquil breathing. 
The owner of the treasure was sound asleep. 

With his hand upon the pistol-butt, Rayner traversed the hall, 
quietly opened the same door, and groped his way down the 
steep, stone stairs. The darkness was thick, and it was a nerv- 
ous business, since an encounter under such circumstances would 
have placed him at a great disadvantage. He was just beginning 
to feel this when he turned a corner and stopped short, squeez- 
ing his body close against the wall. 

A lighted lantern had been set upon the floor by the open 
door of the wine-bins, and beside it crouched a man with a 
bottle in his hands. Rayner looked again. The man was 
Randall, the butler, and he was busily occupied in pulling from 
the neck of the bottle some long strands of cotton batting. 
This done, he tilted the bottle with shaking hands and shook it 
gently. What looked like a stream of white light flowed from 
its neck to the cellar-floor and lay there under the lantern—a 
shining pool of diamonds. 

As the butler bent over them something cold touched the 
back of his neck, and he looked up with a gasp of terror into 
Rayner’s face. These was a full moment of silence. 

‘‘So there they were after all?’ said Rayner at lastand then 
pressed the barrel a little closer, ‘‘ Tell me how you knew !” 

Sir Marden Kent did not know when he left his keys carelessly 
on the table after luncheon that he had thus given Randall his 
long-waited, long-sought opportunity. Chance had revealed the 
true hiding-place of the treasure to the butler during the last 
few days of Sir Jasper’s life, and the temptation had been more 
than he could stan’. The abject fear with which he told Ray- 
ner the story gave the explorer a sensation of contempt, although 
he appreciated fully the magnitude of the temptation. 

He ventured to act for Kent in this as he had done all along, 
and with a few stern words gave the man to understand that his 
dismissal would be accompanied with no severer measures. 

‘“You people,’’ he concluded scornfully, ‘‘ don’t seem to be 
able to withstand diamonds. You shall help me carry these 
upstairs, Randall. Here, take this bottle! It is not necessary 
to repeat that I am an excellent shot, and I shall take the 
lantern.” 

Five minutes later Rayner was shaking Kent by the shoul- 
der. 

‘“Wake up! Wake up!” he cried, ‘‘and thank your stars 
that your diamonds were stolen, or you would never have seen 
a sparkle of them again!” 
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THE ART OF KNITTING.—No. 79. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN KNITTING. 


&.—Knit plain. 

p.— Purl, or as it is often called, seam. 

pl.—Plaip knitting. 

n.— Narrow. 

k 2 to.— Knit 2 together. Same as n. 

th o or o.—Tbrow the thread over the needle. 

Make one.—Make a stitch thus : Throw the thread in front of the needle and 
‘knit the next stitch in the ordinary manner. ‘In the next row or round thie 
throw-over, or put-over as it is frequently called. is used as a stitch.) Or, knit 
ove and purl one out of a stitch 

To Knit Crossed.—Insert needle in the back of the stitch and knit as usual. 


Sate stitch from the left needle to the right nvedle without eee it 
sl and b.—Slip and bind. Slip one stitch, knit the next; pase the slipred 
etitch over the knit stitch as in b nding oe work. 
To Bind or Cast Off.—Either slip or knit the first stitch ; knit the next; pass 
tbe first or slipped stitch over the second. and repeat as far as directed. 
Row.—Knitting once acrosa the work when bat two needles are used. 
Round.—Knitting once around the work when four or more needles are used, 
as in a sock or suceing. 
Repeat —This means to work designated rows, rounds or portions of work a 
many limes as directed. 


aT * Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the detalis given between them are to be repeated 
as many times as directed before going on with those detalis which follow the next star. Asanexamples #K 2, pl, 
th o, and repeat twice more from *# (or last *), means that you are to knit as follows: k 2,pi,thojk2,p i, thoj k 2, 
pt, tho, thus repeating the k 2, p |, th 0, twice more after making it the first time, making it three times in all 


proceeding with the next part of the direction. 


KNITTED INSERTION FOR BI}D-SPREAD. 


Ficgure No. 1.—Cast on 72 stitches and knit across plain. 
(““O 2°? means over twice.) 

First row.—O 2, p2to., k 6, n, o 2, n, 0, o 2, n, Kk 12; n 2, 
n, 0, 4 times; k 12, n, o 2, -n, n, 0 2, n, Kk 6, 02, p 2 to. 

Second row.—O 2, p 2 to., k 8, 
p1,k 8, p1,k 15, p1; k3, pl 
8 times; k 15, p1, k 8, p1, kK 7,0 
2, p 2 to. 

Third row.—O 2, p 2 to., k 4; 2, 
o 2, n, 8 times; k 12; n, o 2, n, 8 
times; k 12; n, o 2, n 8 times; k 
4,02, p 2 to. 

Fourth row.—O 2, p 2 to., k 6, p 
1; k 8, pl twice; k 15, p1; k 8, 
p 1 twice; k 15, p 1; k 3, pl 
twice; k 5,02, p 2 to. 

Fifth row. -O 2, p 2 to., k 2; n, 
o 2, n, 4 times; k 12, n, o 2, n, 
n, 0 2, n, k 12; n, 0 2, n, 4 times; 
k 2, 0 2, p 2 to. 

Sizth row.—O 2, p 2 to., k 4, p 
1; k, 8,p1, 8 times; k 15, p1,k 
8,p1,k15, p1; k 8, pl, 8 times; 
k 8, 0 2, p 2 to. 

Seventh row.—O 2, p 2 to.; n, 0 
2,n5 times; k 12, n, 0 2, n, k 12; 
n, 0 2, n, 5 times; o 2, p 2 to. 

Highth row.—O 2, p 2 to., k 2, 
pl; k 8,p1, 4 times; k 15, pl, 
k 15, p1; k 8, pl, 4 times; k 1, 
o 2, p 2 to. 

Ninth row.—O 2, p2 to., k 2; n, 
o 2,n, 5 times; k 8, n, 0 2, n, n, oO 
2,n, k 8; n, 02, n, 5 times; k 2, 
oO 2, p 2 to. 

Tenth row.—O 2, p2to., k 4, p 
1; k 8, pl, 4 times; k 11, pl, k 
8, p1,k11, p1; k8, pl, 4 times; 
k 3, 0 2, p 2 to. 

Eleventh row.—QO 2, p 2 to., k 4; 
n,o 2, n, 5 times; k 4; n, 02, n, 3 times; k 4; n, 0 2, n, 5 
times; k 4, 0 2, p 2 to. 

Twelfth row.—O 2, p 2 to., k 6, p 1; k 3, p 1, 4 times; k 7, 
p1; k 3,p1 twice; k 7, p1; k 8,p 14 times; k 5, 0 2, p 2to. 

Thirteenth row.—O 2, p 2 to.,k 6; n, o 2, n 14 times; k 6, o 
2, p 2 to. 

Fourteenth row.—O 2, p 2 to., k 8, p1; k 3, p 1, 13 times; k 
7,02, p 2 to. 

Fifteenth row.—O 2, p 2 to.,k 8; n, o 2,n, 18 times; k 8,0 
2, p 2 to. 

Sizteenth row.—O 2, p 2 to., k 10,p1; k 3, p 1, 12 times; k 
9, 0 2, p 2 to. 

Seventeenth row.—Like 13th row. 

Kighteenth row. —Like 14th row. 

Nineteenth row.—Like 11th row. 

Twentieth row.—Like 12th row. 

Twenty-first row. —Like 9th row. 

Ticenty-second row.—l.ike 10th row. 

Twenty-third row.—Like 7th row. 

Twenty-fourth rmo.—Like 8th row. 
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FIGURE No. 1.—KNITTED INSERTION FOR BED—SPREAD. 


Twenty-fifth row.—Like 5th row. 
Treenty-sizth row.— Like 6th row. 
Twenty-seventh row.—Like 8rd row. 
Twenty-eighth row.—Like 4th row. 
Twenty-ninth row. — Like lst row. 
Thirtieth row.—Like 2nd row. 

Thirty-firet row.—O 2, p 2 to, k 
8,n,02.n.k 12; n, 0 2, n, 5 times; 
k 12, n, o 2, n, k 8, 0 2, p 2 to. 

Thirty-second row.—O 2, p 2 to., 
k 10, p 1, K 15, p 1; k3, p1,4 
times; k 15, p 1, k 9. 0 2, p 2 to. 

Repeat from Ist row. 


LADIES’ BICYCLE MITTENS, 
WI'tH CLOSE WRIST. (Size 64.) 


FievrE No. 2.—The materials 
required for a pair of mittens like 
the illustration are: 2 skeins of 
Saxony yarn or 2 ounces of knitting 
silk and fine steel needles. 

Gloves of any size or material 
may be knitted from these direc- 
tions by using more or less stitches, 
as required. In these directions 12 
stitches are allowed for one inch of 
knitting. 

Cast on loosely 72 stitches on 
three needles. Knit 5 rounds plain 

Sizth round.—O, n, all round. 
Knit 5 more rouuds plain. Turn 
the edge up inside and with each 
stitch on the needles knit 1 corre- 
sponding loop from the edge, thus 
forming a hem. Knit 3 rounds 
plain. The ribbed work may be 
knit on any number of stitches 
divisible by 8 and can be knitted 
in two styles, as follows : 

Bring yarn to the front between 
the stitches, slip 1 same as for purl- 
ing, k 2 together. Repeat around. 

Next round. —P 2 to., bringing the yarn to the front over the 
needles. In doing so put the yarn back between the stitches. 
slip 1 same as for purling; repeat around. In this round, at the 
end of needles. pass the yarn over and around the needle. 

The k 2, and p 2 to. are always a stztch and a loop after the Ist 
round. If the loop is not in its place on the needle, it will be found 
lving like a long thread across the back or front of stitch and is 
easily picked up. Plain ribbing, k 2, p 1, may be substituted 
for these ribs, if desired. Knit the wrist 3 or 4 inches long. 

To Shape the Hand: First round.—Kouit plain, making 1 stitch 
in two places on each needle. 

Second round.—Commence the thumb-widening in middle of 
one needle by purling and knitting a stitch out of one stitch. 
then p next stitch. knit rest of round plain. The purled stitches 
must be purled in eachrow, one just above the other, and where- 
ever the widening should be made widen between the puried 
stitches. At the beginning purl and knit a stitch out of purled 
stitch, knit to the second purled stitch and knit and purla stitch 
out of it. 
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Knit 3 rounds plain. except the purled stitches, which must 
be purled, and widen again at the sixth round; continue to 
widen the thumb every fourth round until there are 25 stitches 
gained. Then slip them on a cord and leave them for the 
thumb. Cast on 8 stitches in their place. These 8 stitches are 
narrowed off for the hand and thumb gores by the following 
directions. Both gores are knit alike. Knit 2 rounds plain. 

Third round.—N the 
first two of the 8 cast-on 
stitches, k 4, n; knit rest 
of round plain. Knit 2 
rounds plain. 

Sizth round.—N over 
the first narrowing in 
third round, k 2, n; rest 
of the round plain. Knit 
two rounds plain. 

Ninth round. —WN, n 
over narrowings in 6th 
round, knit rest of the 
round plain. Knit 2 
rounds plain. 

Twelfth round.—N the 
two narrowings in 9th 
round together; k rest of 
the round plain. This 
finishes the hand gore. 
Knit plain till the space 
from the thumb-hole is 14 
inch deep. 

Fold the mitten length- 
wise even with the if? 
side of the thumb-hole for 
the lefé hand, or even 
with the right side of the 
thumb-hole for the right- 
hand mitten. Take off 
on acord 11 stitches on 
each side of the fold, 22 
stitches in all, and leave 
them for the forefinger. 
Cast on 4 stitches in their 
place. Knit plain till the space from the finger-hole is 1} inch 
deep, then commence to narrow. 

First round.—Knit 1 at corner of the needle, n, knit to within 
8 stitches, n, k 1. Repeat for other two needles the same. 
Knit 2 rounds plain. Repeat these 3 rounds alternately, until but 
8 or 4 stitches are left on a needle. Narrow continuously until 1 
stitch is left; draw thread through and darn the end of mitten. 

Put the 26 stitches for the forefinger on the needles. Knit 
plain until 24 inches long. Narrow off as directed for other part 
of the mitten. 

Put the 25 stitches for the thumb on the needles and pick up 
with them 8 of the cast-on stitches for the thumb gore across 
hand. ‘The thumb gore is knit and narrowed like the hand gore. 
Then knit the rest of the thumb plain until it is two inches long 
and narrow off as directed for the other parts of mitten. 





Figure No. 2.—LapI!Es’ BICYCLE 
MITTEN, WITH CLOSE WRIST. 


GAUNTLET TO LADIES’ BICYCLE MITTEN. (SizF, 614.) 


Fievre No. 3.—Cast 30 stitches on each of three needles, 90 
stitches in all. Form ahem by knitting 6 rounds plain, then o, 
n, once around; knit 6 more rounds plain, then turn the edge 
up inside and knit one loop from the edge with each corre- 
sponding stitch on the needles. 

Knit 2 rounds plain and purl 1 round; this makes a corded 
pattern. Repeat these three rounds to the desired length. 
Sometimes the whole cuff is knitted in corded work. In the 
sample the pattern is repeated 7 times. Then knit plain until the 
gauntlet is as deep as desired; 3 inches will make a nice length. 
Then commence the close ribbed work; knit 2, p 1, p 2 to., 
together, reducing the number of stitches to 24 on each needle. 
Next, and all following rounds, knit 2, purl 2 continuously 
until the wrist is 14 inch deep or as long as desired, and bind off. 
Both gauntlet and close wrist may be knitted of any depth 
desired. | 


MEN'S KNITTED HWAND-SHITELD. 


Fievrr No. 4.—This shield is for protecting the back of 
the hand when a whole glove is inconvenient to wear. The size 
illustrated is for the average hand. Being intended only for 
usefulness, the shield is usually knitted of coarse yarn or thread. 
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In these directions 8 stitches will represent 1 inch of knitting, 
and Scotch knitting yarn is used. 

Shields of any size and of any material may be knitted by the 
following rule: Measure the exact size of the glove required. 
Knit a short piece and count the number of stitches in an inch 
of the work and substitute that number for the 8 stitches given 
in the directions; the number must be divisible by 4. 

56 stitches were cast on in the pattern given. K 2, p 2, con- 
tinuously, until the wrist is as long as desired. 

Now the plain knitting begins, and in the first round also 
begins the widening for the thumb. Take one rib from the 
wrist to start the thumb. Widen by purling and knitting a stitch 
out of one stitch, then knit the 2 stitches of the rib, widen again 
by knitting and purling a stitch out of next stitch. The purled 
stitches must be purled in each row, one just above the other, 
and wherever the widening should be made widen between the 
purled stitches; at the beginning purl and knit a stitch out of 
the first purled stitch, then knit to the other purled stitch and 
knit and purl a stitch out of it. Knit 4 rounds plain, except 

that you purl the purled 
stitches; in the 5th 
round knit to within 16 
stitches of the thumb, 
bind off 14 stitches, 
k 2,p1, k 1 out of first 
purled stitch, k 4, and k 1, 
, Pp 1 out of second purled 
stitch, knit plain to end of 
row ; turn, sl 1, purl back 
on wrong sidee, xcept the 
purled stitches, which 
are to be knitted ; turn, 
knit across and purl 
back in the manner just 
described till the rib- 
bing begins. The thumb 
widening is to be con- 
tinued in every 5th row 
until 22 stitches are gained 
between the two purled 
stitches; take them off 
on a cord for the thumb; 
there must be 2 stitches 
in front of the purling: 
knit the 2 remaining 
stitches, cast on 5 stitches. 
Continue to knit back 
and forth until the space 
from the thumb hole is 
One inch deep. Then 
knit across to within 20 
stitches on side of shield 
opposite the thumb, take 
off 18 stitches on a cord 
for the little finger. and 
cust on 8 new ones in 
their place. Knit the 2 
remaining stitches. Cast 
on 14 stitches. Even the 
stitches on the 8 needles, 
and knit around = the 
whole hand; and rib the 
saine as around the wrist. 
There should now be 
92 stitches. If not, add 
to or decrease the num- 
ber to 52. Continue the 
ribbing until it is 1 inch 
deep, bind off on the wrong side and fasten. 

Take the 22 stitches on the cord, the 5 cast-on stitches 
across the hand and one loop, making 28 stitches, on the 
needles for the thumb. Knit in ribbed work until 1 inch long, 
bind off and fasten the wool. 

Take the 21 stitches for the little finger and 3 extrs loops on 
the inside, to make up 24 stitches. Knit in the ribbed stitch 
till one inch deep; bind off on the wrong side and fasten. 

It would be an improvement to knit the first and 
last 2 stitches of each row, whether the row is_ knitted 
or purled; this would prevent the edge from turning over or 
drawing back. 

Into the opening of this shield may be sewn a leather or 
chamois palm, or even one of kid, if desired. 
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Ficure No. 3.—GAUNTLET TO 
LaDIEs’ BicycLE MITTEN. 





FicurE No. 4.—MEn’s KNITTED 
HAND-SHIELD, 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED MILLINERY PLATE. 


Figure No. 1.—Lanies’ Boxnet.— 
This bonnet is in good taste for 
either day or evening wear. It has 
a high crown and a soft brim of vel- 
vet draped in toque style. The 
shirred velvet crown is triinmed with 
tiny upright rufies of lace edging 
above narrow velvet ribbon, and 
ostrich plumes and an aigrette give 
height and character to the whole. 








Fieure No. 2.— A Sty- 
LisHh Rounp Hat.—Gray felt 
edged and banded with 
black ribbon forms the foun- 
dation for an artistic ar- 
rangement of satin ribbon 
disposed in many loops and 
in a soft, loose knot that is 
as decorative as the loops. 


Fieure No. 3.—Lapies’ Evenrna Bon- 


nET.—A pale shade of blue tulle forins 
the main part of this bonnet, but the 
steel ornaments, ostrich plume and aig- 
rette are essential 
to complete its ef- 


fect. 


Fiaure No. 4.— 





Lapis’ Bonnet.— 

This is a dainty chapeau of pansy velvet 

trimmed with plumage, an aigrette, iri- 

descent gimp, ornaments and cream 
chiffon. Tie-strings of velvet or 8a- 


tin ribbon may be worn or the shape 
may be pushed well forward on the 
head in toque style. . 

Fievre No. 5. — Lavigs’ Toqur.— 
Velvet forms the foundation of this 
stylish toque and fur tails and a 
tiny otter head with jewelled eyes and 
a sweeping tail adorn it, a beautiful 





white aigrette giving height and good style to the whole. 
Fiactre No. 6.—Youna Lapigs’ Hat.—Velvet covers this 





becoming shape, which 
has a moderately high 
crown and a brim softly 
rolled. Graceful plumes, 
velvet and velvet tlowers 
under the brim contrib- 
ute effective decoration. 

Figure No. 7.—LapIieEs’ 
Toqu £.— Embroidered 


chiffon, velvet, feathers and a beautiful Rhinestone ornament 


render this charming toque 
suitable for street, concert, 
church or theatre wear. 
The chiffon shows narrow 
velvet ribbon along its frilled 
edges. Any admired color 
in chiffon, velvet or silk may 
be made up in this style. 





DAY AND EVENING MILLINERY. 
(For Ulustrations see Page 215.) 
Masses of brilliant color distinguish the evening from the 


day millinery, and brilliant ornaments and mock jewels are 
sed to ornament the dainty toque, capote or chapeau that is 


to be worn under artificial light. 


Taste, refinement and in- 
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dividuality are expressed in the selection of colors, 
materials and ornaments, which are so profuse as 
‘to defy description. Although the toque is con- 
spicuous in evening styles, the close capote and 
small bonnet for imatrons must not be overlooked, 
while for day wear the variety of shapes is even 
more abundant and the decorations less arbitrary. 

Fictre A.--Youne Lapizs’ Rotxp Hat— 
Lanrel-green velvet covers this shape and silk 
softly puffed, Rhinestone buckles and two ostrich 
plumes supply the simple but. becoming decoration. 

Fievre B. — Lapiegs’ 
Drarep Hartr.—Garnet vel- 
vet is softly draped over this 
fashionable medium large 
shape anda black and a white 
ostrich feather and bunclies 
of small flowers contribute - 
the decoration, the arrangement being both artistic and stylish. 

Fieure C.—Youne Lapies’ Hat.—This hat is covered with 
shirred velvet and has a brim that droops at the front and 
back but is rolled becomingly at the sides. Bright velvet 
flowers and green foliage, two long ostrich plumes and flowers 
at the back resting on the hair give 
an air of brightness and youthfulness 
altogether charming. 

Figcre D.—Lapirs’ Fur Tursanx.— 
Sable fur covers this dainty turban 
shape and mottled quill feathers and 
a captivating little 
rosette of brilliant 
geranium-pink velvet complete it. 

Fieure E.— Lapizs’ ToEeatre Toave. — 

Cerise velvet forms the softly draped crown 
of the toque and stylish gold - spangled 
Mercury wings and a feathery white aigrette 
render it gay and effective for evening wear. 

Figure F.—Lapres’ Hign-Crown Box- 
nwet.—A felt crown on which spangles 
are sewed is effective with the velvet 
brim of this bonnet, which is wired to 
flare softly. The bonnet is trimmed with 
flowers and an aigrette, a soft knot of 
velvet securing the aigrette to the crown. 

Fievre G.— Youne Lapigs’ Hat.—This 

gray felt hat trimmed with 
cherry-red velvet shirred 
skilfully and gray and black 
wings with a Rhinestone or- 
nament will be worn on the 
promenade with trim tailor- 
made or elaborate toilettes. 

Figure H.—Lapiss’ Toqcre.—This toque has a softly draped 
crown of red embroidered 
velvet anda brim of black 
velvet bearing an osprey 
aigrette and willowy ostrich 
plume. 

Figure I.—Laprss’ Vet1- 
vet Hat.—Violet velvet co- 
vers this shape, which has 4 
flat crown anda brim slightly rolled. A beautiful jewelled 
ornament secures the feathers, which toss with apparent care- 
lessness but are in reality disposed with studied care for the 
becoming effect. 














MiILLInERY OrnaMENtTS.—This month’s suggestions for mil- 
linery ornaments and the disposal of featners and trimmings 
are timely and helpful, showing new methods of placing velvet 
rosettes, bows and loops with the drooping plumage and bril- 
liant ornaments without which no hat is complete. Jet balls, 
wings, velvet ornaments and fancy aigrettes are offered in 
foo variety and their disposal should be carefully studied. 

ing-like arrangements of velvet are held with Rhinestone 
ornaments or with jet or steel buckles and shirred pressed vel- 
vet is used in abundance totrim both large hats and small 
toques, while jetted velvet wings, quill feathers, etc., are in 
high favor. Black-and-white combinations continue popular 
and satin and velvet are used as trimming, the flowers, feath- 
ers, wings and ornaments effectively supplementing the heavy 
covering of the shapes. 
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Many of the late Winter hats are a-glitter with jet pailleties. 
The minute discs—colorless though not toneless—are set scale- 
wise on brims, on crowns or on both, or they are used in decora- 
tions to impart brilliancy to the chapeau of felt or velvet. These 
spangles are almost without weight, being made of a composition 
resembling jet and by courtesy so called. 

Ostrich tips have once more reasserted their supremacy, the 
long plume being relegated to second place. The Paradise 
aigrette still waves lightly over very dressy hats, but the long 
and quill-like osprey has stolen many of its admirers. Flowers 
have well-nigh disappeared. An occasional tuft of roses or a 
bunch of violets is disposed on a head-band and in most cases 
partly concealed by a feather which falls cunningly over the 
hair. To the jewelled ornament milliners cling with a faithful- 
ness which is, perhaps, as much due to its usefulness as a finish 
a3 to its attractiveness as a decoration. The Ithinestone or cut- 
steel pin or buckle is ubiquitous. 

A full black osprey aigrette and gold-spangled black net are 
the only adornments upon a draped toque of turquoise-blue 
miroir velvet, yet the effect is charming and the toque in excel- 
lent style for wear at a drawing-room reception or some like 
function. The velvet is draped in artistic folds over crown and 
brim. being raised at the left side of the crown to provide a 
support for the plumage. The net is draped full over the brim 
and is formed in a pouf at the back. The gown with which this 
hat is to be worn may have a touch of turquoise to establish 
some sort of affinity between it and the hat. 

Eminently well suited to mid-season wear is a large Amazon 
made entirely of black chiffon. Tiny doubled frills set close 
together produce the crown and a ruche-like effect is obtained 
in the brim by a series of broad doubled frills. Black velvet 
bands the crown. In front toward the left side a pouf of velvet 
is drawn through a great steel buckle set with tiny brilliants and 
above it stand two velvet loops and two black tips. <A black 
velvet brim-facing is added and at each side is a black velvet 
rosette with Rhinestones sparkling in the center. 

Most picturesque is a bonnet of turquoise-blue velvet with a 
¢<rown formed in a large and a small pouf and a brim of jet scale 
spangles dangling with jet scale balls. In front a broad Alsatian 
effect is produced with turquoise velvet arranged in a knot and 
two pointed wing-like ends. Above this stands a bow of cream 
lace and a single white tip. 

For wear with a castor cloth gown is a broad-brimmed 
Amazon covered with a castor felt plateau. In front are three 
upright loops surrounded by a cluster of small loops, and at 
each side sweeps a long plume, one being a trifle lighter than 
the other. Ribbon surrounds the crown and at one side of the 
back under the brim is a ribbon rosette and at the other a bunch 
of red roses, which supplies the requisite note of color. 

Dainty for carriage or reception wear is a toque uniting a brim 
of jet spangles with a crown of white velvet embroidered with 
go'd and jet beads in a floral design. At the left side are 
bunched three black tips and a white aigrette held with a large 
Rhinestone pin. 

Appropriate for street wear is a brown velvet toque embroid- 
ered with steel cord, gold cup-spangles and black pearls. At 
the left side of the front is fixed a pouf of white velvet, which 
supports a white osprey. At the back at one side is a large 
rosette of black accordion-plaited chiffon with a plaited end, 
and at the other side a white satin rosette. Such a hat could 
appropriately accompany a gown of any color. 

Very simple but unusually smart is a small turban of black 
velvet laid full on the brim and shirred in radiating rows on the 
crown, which is banded with black satin ribbon. The brim is 
rolled deeper at the left side than at the right and against it are 
fixed a black satin rosette with a Rhinestone pin and four black 
tips. <A gray cloth toilette could be complemented by a hat of 
this description. 

Another smart turban has a brim of black felt and crown of 
black chenille braid. Green miroir velvet is twisted tightly 
about the crown and brim, a knot in front supplying a rest for 
a green bird with speckled green-and-brown tail feathers. 

Black and white are associated in a toque having a full crown 
of black velvet and a brim of jet scale spangles in shape sug- 
gesting a Continental. In front toward the left side a soft 
white Paradise aigrette is bunched with three black tips, a large 
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Rhinestone pin concealing their base. 
grouped at the back. 

Becoming to a dark complexion would be a toque with a soft 
crown of rich red velvet embroidered in floral sprays with jet 
spangles and a brim of jet spangles. Three black tips and an 
osprey aigrette provide trimming for the left side and each side 
of the back is adorned with a rosette of black accordion-plaited 
chiffon with ends hanging on the hair. 

Rather interesting is a wing bonnet all of dark purple. The 
shape is no more than a broad band covered with silk and ex- 
tending quite low at the sides. In front are two knots of velvet 
and two wings. Two more wings stand at each side and two 
are added at each end. The same style could be effectively 
reproduced in all-black. 

Silver tinsel embroidery elaborates the light-gray velvet crown 
of a hat having a brim formed of three doubled frills of black 
velvet. A knot of turquoise velvet at the left side relieves the 
hat from dulness and also serves as a support for three gray tips. 
A. Rhinestone pin is also fastened in the hat at this side. 

Though small and medium size hats are mostly worn, the 
large hat has still a considerable following. A very large hat 
has a crown of shirred cerise velvet and a brim of black velvet 
veiled with cream lace, which is draped in two puffs in front and 
in a bow with ends at the back. At the left side, well towards 
the front, a knot of black velvet drawn through a Rhinestone 
buckie sustains a single white tip and a soft aigrette. A white 
plume sweeps over the briin towards the back. 

Decidedly English in its aspect is an all-black hat made of a 
soft felt plateau very deep at the back and sloping not unlike an 
Amazon in front. A lace veil is draped around the hat most 
artistically and at the left-side is disposed a black tip of generous 
size, its stem being fastened with a Rhinestone pin, which pro- 
vides the only bit of brightness. 

The wearer of a dark-purple gown may select a toque to 
match of satin antique. The material is laid in charming folds 
over the frame—a small one—and two long black tips are clus- 
teredl with two short ones near the front, a Rhinestone pin glim- 
mering in front. At one side of the back is another pin and at 
the other side are three very small tips, which emerge from the 
folds formed in the drapery. 

Anall-black toque is Graped with velvet. At the left side the brim 
flares and shows a facing composed of innumerable tiny black 
chiffon doubled frills. Black tips and an aigrette rise at the left 
side and at the back is a bunch of violets, the sole bit of color. 

The picturesque Victorian poke is gaining in favor. It is 
suited only to youthful faces and to them it proves the quaintest 
sort of framing. An example of such a poke is shown in black 
velvet. A long white plume nods over the brim at the left side 
and a single pink rose rests on a bandeau against the hair. 
Black satin ribbon is folded about the crown and disposed in 
loops at the left side, a white tip standing among them. At the 
left side is a Rhinestone buckle. Wide black satin strings are 
tied under the chin at the left side. White chiffonette strings 
would be softer and more becoming, however. 

An Amazon all of black crushed velvet is handsome enough 
for wear with the dressiest gown. On the crown the velvet is 
slightly draped, while it is simply drawn over the brim. At the 
left side are fixed a black bird and a black osprey aigrette and 
at each side of the back is a rosette of velvet. The trimming is 
simple enough to be very easily copied, and if color is desired, 
it may be contributed by a rosette of cerise or turquoise velvet 
at the back. 

Another Amazon, rather a large shape, is a marvel of dainti- 
ness. It is of light-gray felt and has a bell crown. Gray crépe 
de Chine is draped about the base of the crown and a cream lace 
veil is laid softly on the brim. A white plume with a mixed 
brown quill laid over it is arranged across the front and at the 
back at the left side an end of lace falls over one of crépe; at 
the right side sparkles a iarge Rhinestone crescent which is fas- 
tened to the brim. 

A. very small affair, indeed, is a bonnet of jet scales. In front 
three wired cream lace wings stand out at each side and between 
them are two upright spangled stems bearing spangled balls. 
Strings are omitted, as they now are with most bonnets, but they 
may be added, if desired. Of course,>a more youthful appear- 
ance results from their omission. 


Three tiny black tips are 
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A bonnet with strings is also made of scale spangles, the 
material being draped. little to the left of the front is a knot 
of black velvet, which upholds a black and a white tip and a 
black aigrette. The bridle is of black satin and may be adjusted 
to suit the taste. 

Crushed brown velvet covers a rather large hat that mav be 
suitably worn with either a brown or a tan gown. Three mixed 
brown-and-white tips are bunched at the left side and under the 
brim is a band set with several small white satin rosettes. 

An odd toque for evening or day reception wear is of tur- 
quoise velvet. In front are two rosettes in each of which a 
Rhinestone pin secures a feathery white aigrette. The back is 
built up with a broad gold band sown with jewels, the band 
fitting on the coiffure. 

The combination of colors in an Amazon hat adaptable to a 


‘with a long black plume. 
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The right side is tacked up under 
small black loops of black satin ribbon supporting a white tip, 
a Rhinestone pin shining among the loops. A long black plume 
rests aguiust the brim. 

A fine color harmony is secured in a stylish Amazon shape 
having a smooth brim of black velvet and a draped crown of 
purple velvet which furnishes a delightful background for 4 
bunch of mottled brown quilis fastened with a Rhinestone pin. 
At each side of the back is a tuft of purple chrysanthemums. 

Black velvet is the covering used upon a rather large turban. 
In front are two rosettes of black plaited satin antique with 
Rhinestones in the center, and on the brim is a soft twist of 
velvet. At each side of the rosettes is arranged a very full bunch 
of soft coq feathers in the natural green-and-bronze shades and 
under the brim at the back are two more velvet rosettes. 
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tailor-made costume is rather striking, being effected by a soft 
crown of dark-green velvet and a brim of mixed green-and- 
illuminated chenille braid. A soft green breast rests against 
the crown at the left side and under the brim at each side of 
the back is a rosette of black moiré. 

A large black velvet-covered hat is trimmed at the left side 


a 


Jewelled hat-pins are used, often in addition to jewelled orna- 
ments. The newest are set with garnets, amethysts, sapphires. 
topazes, emeralds and coral in pear shapes surrounded with tiny 
brilliants. When once thrust into a hat they should always be 
thrust back into the same place, else the hat will soon show the 
many punctures made in it. 


GRAND ALBUM OF METROPOLITAN FASHIONS and receive in addition to the book—-the finest example of fashion 
work in colors ever published—a circular acquainting you with a Special and Extraordinary Offer we are now making to 


Purchasers of Single Copies. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Linrep}. 
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DONA MARIA. 


By EVA WILDER BRODHEAD, AvuTHOR OF ‘ONE OF THE VISOONTI,” ETC. 


A little heat stirred dizzily about the bee-hive-shaped mud 
Oven in the grassless yard. From the soat-corral came a pun- 
gent, reminiscent odor, though the goats themselves were all 
out at pasture. Dofia Maria could see them bubbling like a 
flow of curds over the hilly sides of the cafion beyond the stacks 
of the Dauntless mine, while the far-off tinkling of the black 
ram’s big bell stole softly to her ears, mingled with the chatter- 
ing of countless magpies, the accordion-like plaint of a burro 
somewhere far off on the prairie, and the crying of a child— 
sefior Johnson’s youngest, no doubt, since it was always crying 
-—in the frame house by the Apishapa. 

Dofia Maria looked sympathetically in the direction of the 
wails. The Johnson house stood obliquely opposite her own, in 
the swale of the mountain stream, with a row of great golden 
ricks lifting like domes above its bleached roof. The cackle of 
a threshing machine in the enclosure added to the cheerful senti- 
ment of harvest time. There had been rains this year—rich, 
bountiful rains all Summer!—and the southern Colorado earth,sur- 
prised out of its arid indifference, had burst into an affluence of 
oats and alfalfa and Mexican corn. Even in Dofia Maria’s little 
hard ’dobe yard a stalk of hollyhocks, protected by a cage of 
pifion sticks, displayed a gaudy splendor of crimson blossoms, 
which, as they attracted Dofia Maria’s glance, made her face 
beam. 

‘*Cuan hermosa!” she murmured, regarding them with great, 
bland eyes. The hot sun poured implacably on Dojia Maria’s 
head as she sat on her doorstep and rolled brown-paper cigar- 
ettes and watched her oven and the hollyhocks and sefior John- 
son’s house. She was a woman of thirty, large and soft, with 
coarse hair laid in little whip-lashes of braids behind her ears. 
An air of ease, of abounding good will, encompassed her. The 
unspeculative serenity of her dark, gentle face scarcely changed 
its immobile character when, presently, she heard her name 
insistently repeated in a shrill, girlish voice close at hand. 

‘*Doner Maria! Oh, Doner! It’s me callin’—it’s Sadie. 
Look over!” Dofia Maria rose. At the barbed wire fence in 
front of the Johnson house a girl was standing and gesticulating. 
In her arm she held a child of two years, whose yellow head 
pummelled her own in its owner’s ill-temper at constraint. 
‘* You better quit!” she advised her charge, with an admonitory 
shuke. ‘‘If ma was alive she’d give you a good smacking. I 
d’know but I'll do it myself if you don’t hush.” 

‘What's the matter with the little one?”’ asked Dofia Maria, 
crossing the road with comfortable slowness. ‘‘ Will he be 
Bick 7” 

“Oh, that’s just what I don’t know!” cried the girl, brushing 
the light hair away from the little sharp face. ‘‘ He’s done 
teethin’, isn’t he? He’s that fretful I’m nearly wild. And the 
thrashers are here to dinner, and—and—oh, Doner Maria! seeins 
like God can’t be good to have taken ma away and left me to 
raise these four children—and this one only a week old when 
she died! I’m only seventeen now, Doner Maria, and for two 
years I’ve nearly killed myself trying to do as she’d of wished. 
Pa’s kind and mild and all that—you know how he is ?——”” 

“Yes, yes! Iknow. Very good and——”” 

ce eusy-going, but he hasn’t much management and every- 
thing falls on me. Sometimes I wish—yes I do!—that he'd 
marry again. Dear knows, I'd have to be to the end of my 
string to wish that!” 

“Tut, tut—camos/” said the Mexican woman soothingly, as 
she reached and took the fretting child. ‘‘I shall take him 
home and quiet him—eh? I know well what children need. 
Have I not a son over there in the graveyard, Sadie? You 
know how fine are the blue fences I have set about the grave of 
him and his father. There was enough paint left for my front 
door. I think there will be no door in Aguilar so fine.”’ She 
cast a proud eye at the indigo panels glowering from the choco- 
Jate front of her adobe dwelling. No, assuredly, up and down 
the paveless street of the mining town, from the Mexican church 
fronting the plains, to the coal shaft piercing the caifion, there 
was not such another door. 

‘‘It is four years since the bronco threw my Manuel,’ said 
Dofia Maria, swaying her hips to put the child asleep. ‘' He 
would now have been twelve years. 1 would be a proud woman 
if my son had lived. But the saints are good—I have my house. 





I have my friends. I spik English good. Manuel he went to 
school, and me [I learn all he learn. Ah. ah, dribon! So you 
sleep, eh? He was tire’. I shall lay him on my bed till he 
wakes.”’ 

‘“*Oh, Doner! I wish you’d keep him over to your house this 
evening. There’s going to be a party out to Walton’s. Amos 
Walton’s asked me to go. If you'll keep Alec to-night— ssh! 
there’s pa coming. Don’t mention the party! I’ve told him it's 
a kind of sociable. If he knew they was going to be danc- 
ing———”’ 

Sefior Johnson, with a wisp of hay in his broad hat, was 
crossing the field. ‘‘ How do you do, Doner Maria?” he asked. 
‘Is that Alec you got? My children are a heap of trouble, I’m 
afraid!’ He was a slender man, with blue, abstracted eyes and 
@ moustache of the hue of the hay in his hat brim. His voice 
had a certain abashed quality. There was about him something 
which suggested a spirit as conscientious as it was timorous. 

‘*Ain’t he right well?” he went on, catching sight of the 
baby’s flushed cheek. 

‘‘He’s cross, that’s what he is,” burst out the young girl 
irritably. ‘‘ He’s worn himself out as well as me.”’ 

Johnson looked at his daughter. ‘‘ You’ve got too much on 
your shoulders, Sadie,” he admitted in a tone of self-reproach. 
‘‘But what can I do? I’ve been studying over it a heap, lately. 
I inquired last week of the mine boss —he knows ’most every- , 
thing there is going or he could’nt run a mine with the kind of 
labor he has to do with in this country. I asked him if he 
didn’t know some one that’d come and act as housekeeper for 
my folks. Ife said he’d look ’round. I’ve great respect for 
Jenkins. He savvies the hoboes—no doubt of that—or he'd 
never mine no coal in this territory. Cheer up, Sadie! Maybe 
he’ll find us a good party that'll take right hold!” 

‘Si, si,” absently acquiesced Dofia Maria, turning to go. 
Her face had a vaguely wistful air. ‘‘To take ’ol’; yes!’ she 
nodded her head wisely. 

‘‘T ll see Jenkins to-day about it,” said Johnson, highly 
encouraged by her apparent appreciation of his plan. Somehow 
or other—not being of an analytic turn, Johnson had never 
sought to discover why— Dofia Maria always made him feel that 
he was a person of considerable intelligence. Sadie never pro- 
duced in him a similar illusion, nor, indeed, had Sadie’s mother. 
who being herself a woman of resolute and energetic tempera- 
ment, had been rather in the habit of remarking that she didn’t 
know where Alfred Johnson would have landed if it wasn’t for 
her hand on the reins. Johnson had always been aware of that 
hand on the reins. He had never in the least resented the vigor 
with which his movements were regulated. Indeed, he sorely 
missed his wife’s direction; having been taught to distrust his 
power of going reliably without it, he now suspected the integ- 
rity of every impulse which disclosed itself in his cowed being. 

Regarding Dofia Maria, for instance, Johnson doubted very 
much if his wife would approve the way in which her family 
relied on the Mexican woman’s good offices. Not only was 
Dofia Maria of alien blood, a circumstance which Johnson dimly 
felt was in itself against her, but she had curiously irregular 
habits of house-keeping, and sat often during long hours of the 
busy morning basking idly on her doorstep in the sun. Worst 
of all, she smoked cigarettes, brown, home-made cigarettes, 
whose thin trailing smoke sifting gently across her dark, smiling 
face. appeared to Johnson to give the calm features a distinctly 
Babylonish suggestiveness. Of course, this awful habit was one 
which Dofia Maria had in common with most of her country- 
women. If thereis anything which individual wrong doing gains 
from general acceptedness, Dofia Maria’s failing claimed that miti- 
gation. Indeed, all her faults might be said to be racial. She was 
improvident, idle, happy, kindly. With her stem of crimson 
hollyhocks beside her and the sun glancing hotly off her black 
hair, she often gave Johnson a sense of warmth and light and 
color and comfort so strong as toinduce iu him a conviction of 
personal culpability that he should. just at first blush. look upon 
her without pain. For to be careless and happy and idie cannot 
be right. Ellen, his wife, had never been any of these. She 
had been troubled always with many things. She had not only 
cumbered herself, but also every one else,) with much serving. 
Never had Ellen Johnson ‘so far forgot.her.duty as to take an 
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hour’s rest. Never had she permitted anyone else within the 
range of her influence to lay off for a fallow day. Oh, decidedly, 
Ellen was the very model of the woman who looks after the 
ways of her household! Dofia Maria, not being in any sort 
referable to the same type, must—yes, unhappily there could 
be little question of it—must possess traits which Ellen would 
have sternly denounced. 

Alfred Johnson always sighed when inexorable iogic forced 
him to this conclusion, since he was aware, however regretable 
it might be, that he liked Dofia Maria. And just now, when she 
stood by the way-side ditch with the mine-water gurgling at her 
feet and her deep eyes upon the sleeping child in her arms, 
some unorthodox sentiment in him, that appeared to have 
eluded the searching light of pure reason, absolutely startied 
him with the twitch it gave his heart. There was, or had 
seemed in that instant to be. an almost holy beauty in her plain 
face, a richly maternal light in her slow smile. 

Johnson felt a little horror at himself as he went up the road 
in the direction of the mines. Ahead of him he could see 
Jenkins, a heavily begrimed person in a blue blouse exchanging 
what seemed to be exceedingly hostile words with one of the 
miners. They looked about to take each other by the shoulders 
in a mortal grapple; but as Johnson came nearer the miner fell 
back and lifted his pick and, still scowling, betook himself 
toward the dark mouth of the mine slope. 

‘‘Same old story!” said Jenkins, seating himself on a keg of 
rend-rock. ‘‘I caught him robbing the pillars and he quit on 
the spot. We came out and had a few words. I d’know what 
1 called him, or what he called me for that matter! Being 
short of men, I let him go in again. A man has to give and take 
in these foothills. Eh ?—Oh, about that matter of yours! Why, 
say, Alfred, there don’t seem to be a woman in the country 
that’ll suit your purpose. You might advertise. But—look 
' here, Alfred! I been thinking over this thing considerable and 
I tell you what ’tis—what you need ain’t a servant, it’s a wife.” 

‘*A—a wife?” 

‘Yes, sir. You got two girls that’d ought to have a mother 
to advise with. And Willy’s a headstrong boy that requires 
guiding. And there’s the two little fellers. Take my advice, 
Alfred—marry:” 

‘* Marry !—I never thought of—of——”” 

““T got it all studied out, Alfred. I can lay my hand on a 
lady that'll fill the specifications in every particular. A nice, 
genteel person, not too young—you don’t want no flighty young 
wife——_—”’ | 

‘‘No, no. But I don’t know as I could think of—a—you 
were saying—a nice, genteel person——”’ 

‘“Yes. Not overly good-looking, maybe, but high-principled 
and industrious and capable. I’m speaking of Miss Hannah 
Grier, Alfred.”’ 

Johnson’s face suddenly fell. A moment before this his 
eyea had widened in a boyish sort of expectancy. Unconsciously 
he had lifted his head and was almost smiling. Now, as this 
light left his features, they looked oddly wan. 

‘‘ Miss Grier’s brother’s folks that she’s been living with are 
going back to Missouri,” went on Jenkins. ‘I’ve an idea she 
could be made to listen to the right kind of talk. If anyone 
was to make her an offer to her mind——”’ 

*: That'd he the difficulty, wouldn’t it? She always seemed 


to me a person who'd look for—for a good deal.” Jenkins, at 
this, poked his friend humorously. 
‘* Now don’t be so confounded humble!” he said. ‘ You got 


to stand up to yourself better’n that. You got a fine, well- 
arragated place and you’re a steady, reliable man. You 
ain’t bad-looking, either—come to think of it. And I don’t 
believe but what you’re every day as young as Miss Grier— 
everv day.’’ 

Johnson did not half hear these encouragements, being ab- 
sorbed in recalling the details of Miss Grier’s vaunted personality. 
So far as the vision was complete she was a thin, tall person of 
neutral tones and a marked precision of manner. She had thin 
lips and a thin voice. As he dwelt upon these things Johnson 
began to have an anguished sense that Ellen would have found 
it impossible to take exception to anything about Miss Grier. 
Miss Grier was not good-looking, certainly, but high-principled, 
industrious and capable. She did not bask lazily in the sun of 
Summer mornings, nor roll brown-paper cigarettes. She seemed 
fatally secure in those characteristics wlich he needed in a wife 
—or, to be more exact, which he needed in a mother for his 
children. As for him, was he going to allow a glanc.. ¢ will-o’- 
the-wisp to come between his children and this safe refuge ? Was 
he. on the verge of forty, going to lift a hand to wave back the 
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descent of this decent drab curtain of destiny, that he might 
gladden his wretched eyes a little longer with the bright, elusive, 
impossible picture which its falling must forever hide? 

--] want to do—I am going to do—what is right,’’ he said 
sternly. ‘‘ If—if—” 

‘Just leave everything to me,’’ said Jenkins, thinking his 
friend’s perturbation rose from a modest sense of personal un- 
worthiness. ‘‘Ig¥] sound her on the subject. Me and her 
brother’s great friends.”’ 

Johnson went down the village street in a stumbling sort of 
fashion, which drew upon him the wondering comment of the 
loungers about French Guiseppe’s Place. He went unseeingly 
past the rows of miners’ shacks, the ’dobe houses, the stores 
and the livery stable. Evening was already deepening as he 
came to the bridge, and on the long levels to the east and north 
a twilight dimness lay. The moon’s pale finger beckoned from 
the hich, unfamiliar sky. Herds were coming home in motley 
flocks, and the cries of the goat boys rang sharply through the 
mellow air. From a house near by a woman’s. voice came in 
a strange, chanting melody. 

‘You will sleep no more, is it, little rogue, picarillo,”’ she 
cried, and a child’s laugh bubbled gaily forth in chorus with 
her own. 

Johnson paused. The blue door swung wide in its mud 
wall; the hollyhock still burned redly in the twilight. A dash 
of Oriental fancifulness, of Southern gaiety, touched the poverty 
of things about; even the alien swing of the Spanish lullaby 
had too opulent, too romantic an intimation. It made the heart 
beat, the breath quicken. That cannot be right, cannot be 
trusted, which makes the pulse throb so. And leaning a little 
heavily on the fence rail, Alfred Johnson set his wandering 
thoughts rigidly upon a pale, precise presence which staid his 
pulse upon the instant and cooled the swift imugery of his muti- 
nous spirit. 

When several days later he saw the mine boss eagerly beckon 
him from the corn field, he left his work and came forward 
feeling that all was settled. 

‘‘ What did I tell you!” exclaimed Jenkins, glowing with his 
news. He clapped a tremendous hand on the other’s shoulder. 
‘‘Don’t I know a thing or two? ‘Taint only hoboes I savvy, 
Alfred! She took two days to consider your proposition and 
it’s all our way. Only she said she’d prefer not being hurried. 
They all say that; it’s their litthe way. The more you’re im- 
patient the better they’re pleased.”’ 

“I'd want to respect her wishes every way,” said Johnson in 
a stony fashion. His voice quickened somewhat as he added, 
‘You know I’ve got to go away in a few days to be gone a 
month; there’s that claim of mine down in the Red River 
country I’ve got to put a month’s work into. It’s a promising 
claim. The ore assays way up. I wouldn’t feel justified in 
letting that claim lapse just because I didn’t work it a little. 
We can be—married—when I[ get back.” 

‘¢ Well, you and her can ’range it mongst yourselves,” asserted 
the mine boss, whose sagacity enabled him to see that affairs 
had now reached a point when any interference of the third 
person might involve that person in embarrassments. ‘I know 
when to quit,” Jenkins reassured himself in departing. He 
was conscious that his tidings had not produced in Johnson so 
marked a gratification as might have been looked for. ‘‘ His 
face fell like ’'d read him a warrant,’’ pondered the mine boss. 
‘¢ But anyhow, she’s just the person he wants. Come to think 
of it, she favors his first wife some.’? And the mine boss fell 
ingenuously to considering whether. in the event of his own 
wife’s demise, he would pay tribute to her worth by selecting a 
successor of exactly the same type. ‘‘ A man never knows what 
he’ll do till the time comes. I reckon I'd take the one handiest. 
A busy man has to,’’ he decided. ‘‘ All I hope is that Alfred 
won't get to thinking the thing over and decide he’s better off 
as heis. It’d put mein a hole—the way I went on to Miss 
Grier ’bout his liking her so well and being afraid to speak.” 

Alfred Johnson never dreamed of anything so radical. On 
the contrary, he assured himself of a certain heavy peace in re- 


- garding his fate as irrevocably sealed. 


It was in this passivity of mind that he proceeded out on the 
prairie to the Grier homestead, a collection of small buildings in 
a treeless vast, with a tall windmill lifting high above the gray 
eaves. This windmill watched his approach with what seemed 
to him an air of critical amusement. There was a sound in it 
like a smothered laugh. Once he fancied that the great eye 
winked at him as if in understanding of his uncertainty about 
the fitting way in which to conduct himself toward Miss Grier. 

Miss Grier, fortunately, at once assumed) the conduct of 
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affairs. Standing flat and pale before him, with her hands 
properly adjusted at the waist, she remarked that she p’sumed 
his children were prepared to receive her in the right spirit. 
Johnson said he believed they were. Sadie had cried some 
when he mentioned the—the matter, but she had said maybe it 
was for the best. Miss Grier took no exception to the afflictive 
tone of this conclusion. She listened while ber suitor explained 
the necessity of his forthcoming absence from Aguilar, and as- 
sured her of his willingness to accede to any desire on her part 
for delaying their nuptials. 

‘*Of course, I couldn’t consent to be hurried,’ said Miss Grier 
constrainedly. ‘‘ Though my brother’s folks are leaving next 
week. They’ve sold. I don’t know but it’d be a good plan for 
me to assume charge of your house in your absence and get ac- 
quainted with your family.” 

Having ratified this idea with his agreement, Johnson took 
his leave with a somewhat lightened heart. 

A week later be went away to the Ked River country and in 
the rough details of camp life and the excitement of gold seek- 
ing he found himself able to banish largely from his mind the 
prospect awaiting his return. Yet there were hours when the 
stars sought him out as he lay wakeful in his tent. and, shedding 
through the tattered canvas their limped sweetness, spoke to 
him of eyes dark and gentle, of a hand soft and warm. Then 
Johnson would groan as he turned in his blanket and strove to 
mutile out a madness of crimson flowers and shining dark hair 
and unwonted melody. All too soon those six weeks went by, 
and Johnson packed up his belongings for home, for home and 
for her who—ingrate that he was—already cared for his children 
and spent herself in his service. 

On the northward journey he aspersed himself so bitterly for 
his failings, that, when he alighted from the train at Lynn, the 
station agent, surveying him curiously, decided that his absence 
had not been unenlightened by messages from home. 

‘‘ Everyone well ’’’? asked Johnson apathetically. 

‘‘ Eh? Oh, I guess they’re well enough,”’ said the agent. ‘I 
judge you’ve heard that there’s been some—er—disturbances 
- over to your place, eh?”’ 

‘‘T haven’t been for weeks in reach of mail. Why—what—?”’ 

‘¢ Oh, I guess it’s nothing serious. Seems Miss Grier carried 
things with a pretty high hand and the young folks they—well, 
they quit! Willy run away. I hear he’s oiling trucks over at 
Walsenburg. And Sadie—well, I guess you'll find her round 
umongst the neighbors. You going over in the mail wagon? 
Hev there, Apodaca! Here’s Mr. Johnson going over with you.”’ 

Johnson sat in heavy silence during the two-mile ride across 
the prairie. At the turn of the bridge he got out and set his 
face homeward. Everything looked placid in the blanched hues 
of the late Fall. The plains were dun as sea-sand. The mouun- 
tains capped in white made a crystalline mass against the west. 
From the chimney of the little adobe house by the lower bridge 
a thread of smoke was winding. Glancing desperately toward 
this structure, Johnson saw faces at the window, and in an in- 
stant later the bright blue door was flung clamorously open. On 
the threshold a slight, erect figure appeared—Sadie, with excited 
eyes and flushing cheeks; while, clinging to her skirts, Alec, 
the little brother, uttered shrieks of joy at sight of the way-worn 
fisure beyond the ditches. 

‘“Pa! Oh! pal Come right over. 
Doner Maria. What we’ve been through! 
set a chair for pa—he looks right white! ”’ 

There wasa little bustle of anxiety. In the succeeding quietude 
Johnson found himself sitting before a blaze of balsamic pifion 
sticks, with a rug braided in brilliant zigzags of blue and orange 
and scarlet shedding a sort of Aztec splendor across his knees. 
A hand was on his head, the soft, thick palm of Dofia Maria, 
who, standing over him, searched his face with great, kind eyes. 

‘* Now he is better,” she announced, falling back ; whereupon 
Sadie took up her plaint. 

‘“ Why, pa, she treated us like a despot, she did—Miss Grier, 
I mean. She treated Willy so he just left. And Amos Walton 
-—when he came to see me, she offended him mortal—told him 
she required my services and would be obliged if he’d stay 
away. And when I had words with her about it she just 
calmly locked me in my room, pa! I waited till I got a chance 


We're staying with 
Oh, Doner Maria, 
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and then I came over here. 1 took Alec, he looked so scared 
and pale. She’s been training him. too, pore little soul! And 
—and pa, Amos Walton, he urged me to marry him right off. 
so’s I’d have some one to stand up for me. And I don’t know 
but I would of, only Doner Maria persuaded me 't I’d ought to 
consult you. She said the—the saints mightn’t look favorable 
on me and Amos if we didn’t ask yourconsent. Are you will- 
ing, pa? ‘Cause I can never go back there as long as I live . 
sorry as I am for you. pa, I never can.” 

Johnson sat with his heavy eyes upon the fire. Something in 

the stricken look of him suddenly pierced through the girl's 
seif-absorption. 

‘TI pity you,” she wept, ‘‘ because you got to go! There's 
no way out. You give your word, and—and I know how 
hon’able you are! She’s got her wedding dress made—it’s the 
ugliest thing I nearly ever saw and you got to. There's 
nothing else to do. Even Amos says he reckons you won’t see 
your way clear to back out.’’ 

Johnson was lifting Alec from his knee. He rose stiffly, with 
a sense of immeasurable age. Near him stood Dofia Maria, an 
ample, gracious figure in her gown of black cotton, with Sadie 
wailing on her shoulder and the child tugging at her skirts. 
She regarded him with infinite kindness and pity. There was a 
film of tears in her eyes. In that generous heart which refuged 
his children, he, Alfred Johnson, might also have found rest. In 
that abounding life the starved springs of his own soul might 
have gathered a plentitude of hope. It came upon him with 
sudden, accurate clearness that his blindness and weakness 
were commensurate only with his present misery. He had kept 
his eyes off the stars that he might scrutinize the stones under 
his stuinbling feet. He had stultified himself to great and vital 
facts for the sake of inconsequent details. Since he had thrown 
away the birthright of a man there was nothing for him but to 
go to the chill pottage for which he had bartered it. Miss Grier 
and her grievances awaited him across the road; he must leave 
the warm, bright little place, and the look in Dofia Maria’s wet 
eyes —a look which unwittingly told him how much she carea 
for him and his sorrows—and go across the road. 

He went out sadly without a word and stood presently like a 
stranger on his own threshold, waiting to be letin. It was Miss 
Grier herself who opened to him, Miss Grier, cool and com- 
posed, with no hint of pain, pleasure or resentment on her 
granite surface. Compared with what he had just left. she had 
the dignified austerity of a marble shaft in a graveyard, with a 
legend of exalted virtue printed on its enamelled front. 

‘«T p’sume you’ve heard of the difficulties I’ve met with? I 
have nothing to say against your children. They are undis- 
ciplined, but I am able to cope with them—if necessity demands. 
For 1 wish to ask your advice, Mr. Johnson. I have lately had 
news which—in fact, our pastor at home has recently lost his 
consort, and not knowing of my plans he has urgently written 
me to fill this estimable lady’s place. But I am a person of my 
word, Mr. Johnson. Though I may feel that I should be hap- 
pier in home circles where I have always moved, still if you 
insist upon—”? 

‘* Miss Grier, I—I don’t! 
make you happiest.” 

‘* You do not allow selfish considerations, then, to weigh with 
you? You do not hold me to the contract?” 

‘* You’re better fitted fora preacher’s wife than for mine. I’m 
only a common man without advantages.”’ 

‘‘T am obliged to you,” said Miss Grier coldly. ‘‘Mr. Mullet 
is very pressing. He won’t be put off. I don’t know but 1 
ought to censure his impatience, but maybe I[ better telegraph 
him, since he requests it. Ill leave for Missouri on the night 
train, Mr. Johnson. And if you'll get me a telegraph blank [’!! 
be thankful.” 

Johnson was already on his feet. She watched him as he 
rushed down the path upon her errand. ‘‘ He bore it real well.” 
she mused. ‘‘I p’sume,”’ she continued, as she saw him cross 
the road and rap energetically on the blue panels of the door 
opposite, ‘‘ that he’s stopped to tell that daughter of his every- 
thing.” But it was not Sadie alone to whom Johnson was at 
that moment ardently telling everything. 

HVA WILDER BRODHEAD. 


I want you should do what will 


and that of its general belongings ; the laying of the table for 
special and ordinary occasions; designs for and description: 
and illus..ations of decorated table-linen; fancy folding of nap- 
kins; and detailed instructions for polite deportment at the 
table, etc., etc. Price, 1s. (by,post, 1s. dy) or 25 cents. 
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GIVING DINNERS. 


Winter is the time in which we especially think of receiving 
our friends in our homes, und yet it is to be feared that we often 
throw away chances of giving both them and ourselves a great 
deal of pleasure, because we create in our own minds a number 
of obstacles which need have no real existence. Nothing is 
more common than to hear a8 woman say that she cannot ask a 
certain couple to dine with her, because they have so much more 
money than she has, which is really reducing society to the 
level of a market or exchange, where each person is only 
anxious to get the full value of his wares. Such, fortunately, is 
not yet the case. In the first place, we all like variety and to 
have things different from those around us every day; and it 
may be laid down almost asa rule that the more people are 
accustomed to having at home the easier they are to please when 
they go outside of it. The secret of giving pleasant dinners does 
not lie in inviting guests at random, and stuiing them with elab- 
orate and expensive meats and drinks, but in choosing them so 
carefully that they will enjoy talking to one another and not think 
of their food except incidentally. General conversation is not 
easy where there are more than cizht people, and it is infinitely 
better to give two gay little dinners of six than one solemn feast 
of twelve. Out of six or eight it is well also to have one couple 
who are not married, as otherwise the table has a certain like- 
ness to a Noah’s Ark, and the talk will probably get into 
grooves about house-rent or servants and such domestic matters, 
whereas if there are two outsiders it may have a wider range. 
For some years past square tables have been used a good deal, 
but they are not nearly as convenient as the old-fashioned round 
ones which can be extended by means of leaves. If there are 
eight people, the square curners of the table must stick out be- 
tween four of the guests and that seems to check the flow of 
talk. A round table four feet six inches across is plenty large 
enough for six, and the addition of a half leaf measuring nine 
inches will make room enough for eight, as the closer people are 
placed after allowing room for their elbows, and for dishes to be 
handed between them, the jollier the dinner wiil be. 

In modest establishments it is better not to have dishes which 
must be carved in the pantry, as that takes time and the meats 
get cold, while if small fillets of fish or beef, or mutton chops 
with some good sauce, are handed round, each guest. is quickly 
served. The old custom of carving on the table is coming in 
again for informal dinners, and it has many advantages unless 
there is more than one well-trained servant. Table decora- 
tions are much simpler than they were some years ago, consist- 
ing often now of a dish of fruit in the middle and a few 
flowers in glass jars here and there wherever there is plenty of 
room for them. But even these are not necessary, the only 
essentials being an absolutely fresh table-cloth, with spotless 
china and silver, and no decoration should be tall enough to 
prevent the guests from seeing each other easily, for we have 
probably all known what a nuisance it is to talk across or 
round a bush of flowers or stack of candle-shades. No dinner 
will ever go really well unless the hostess is able to be one of 
her own guests, and no matter how much she may have worked 
over everything beforehand, from the moment she comes into the 


; dining-room she should forget the kitchen and give al] her 


attention to her company. The knack of being able to talk 
naturally while keeping an eye upon the table to see that people 
are properly served is one that only comes with practice, but it 


' can be acquired, and a young hostess should remember not to 


-; Make her servant nervous by watching her as she goes round 


«fe 


ey: 


te 


the table. If any order has to be given, it should be (lone quite 


, ConpuUCTED BY Mrs. CADWALADER JONES. 
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simply, for to say ‘‘ Mary, please give Mr. 
Gray some bread” is much less of an in- 
terruption to conversation than to see mys- 
terious signals and hear loud whispering. 

A woman who had been much about the 
world and had long experience in enter- 
taining, once said that whenever she began 
to live in a new house she always noticed 
the way in which the furniture in her li- 
brary was left after people went home from 
her first dinner-party, and arranged it as 
nearly like that as she could without hav- 
ing her room in absolute confusion, in 
order, as she said, that the sofas and chairs might ‘‘ speak 
to each other easily,’”’ for she had noticed that a shy man will 
often hesitate to drag a heavy chair across a room, although 
he may really want to talk to some particular person. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. B.—1. If tea is served at six, you could certainly go home by nine, 
although it would not be rude to stay later if you saw that your hostess 
wished it. 2. It would of course be better for the young lady whom 
people are invited to meet to choose an evening when she was not 
obliged to go to the theatre, but if she had explained her engagement 
to her hostess beforehand, and it could not be otherwise arranged, she 
might go with propriety. 3. It is not easy to say “thank you” each 
time a servant hands you a dish, as that interrupts conversation, but it 
is polite to do so once or twice during a meal. 4. When girls of seven- 
teen go to the small parties suitable to their age they usually wear gowns 
cut moderately low, but not regular full dress. 56. A young man has 
not the slightest right to see your dance programme, and must take 
your word that it is filled. Your answer would be entirely proper. 
6. It is allowable for you to wear a heavy coat over your evening 
waist in the train going home from the opera, but your own lungs 
and the evening waist might both probably be the worse for it. 


Etta.—1. A woman always enters and leaves a room before a man, 
and if the door is shut, he should open it for her and stand aside until 
she passes. 2. High stiff dress collars are usually interlined with 
tailor’s canvas or buckram. 


Ignorant.—If a gentleman asks permission to call upon a lady, and 
does so, it is quite correct for her to ask him to dine before he has 
called a second time. 


£. R.—The answer to Etta will also apply to your question. A man 
should open the hall door to let a woman go out and then close it after 
himself as he follows her. 


Mrs. F.—It is not necessary to answer an ‘ At home” card, but if 
you cannot call, it is polite to send your card by mail on the day of 
the reception. 2. It is not obligatory to remove one’s wrap before 
entering the drawing-room, and most people now go to afternoon teas | 
in their best walking dresses, of which the wrap forms a part. 3. If 
the hostess and any friend who may be receiving with her happens to 
be alone when you go in, it is courteous to talk to them for a few 
minutes, or until someone else comes up, but if there is a crowd you 
inerely greet them and puss on. 4. It is always more correct to take 
off one’s gloves before eating anything, but at crowded afternoon 
receptions it is often impossible. 5. You may leave your card either 
as you come in or go out, but the former is more usual. 6. At an 
afternoon tea it is not necessary to bid good-bye to the hostess. as 
people are coming and going all the time, but at any evening enter- 
tainment it is certainly more polite. 7. Going to an “At home” 
counts as a visit, and you need not call again afterwards. 


LL. C.—When calling upon a married woman who lives with her 
parents you should leave one card for her and a second for them, as 
the daughter is as much part of another fumily through her marriage 
as though she had a house of her own. In formal calling, the first 
visitor to come is usually the first to go, although there is no absolute 
rule about it, and when the room is so full that the hostess can only 
say a few words to each person you muy easily get away in ten 
minutes, but if there are only two or three, it is more polite to stay a 
litle longer. 


A, E. W—lf two dates are given on an “At home”’ card, it means 
that the sender will receive on both days, and you can choose the one 
which suits you best, although there is no reason why you should not 
go twice if you wish. 

¥. G.—In sending even the most general invitations it is never cor- 
rect to address “Mr. and Mrs. Smith and family.” The parents should 
have an invitation and envelope of their own as heads of the family, 
and two others should be addressed to ‘The Misses Smith” and “The 
Messrs. Smith” respectively. : 
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RBLUE-PRINT PHOTOGRAPHY AS A HOME EMPLOYMENT FOR 
WOMEN.*—No. 2. 


By SHARLOT M. HALL. 


FANCY COLORED PRINTS. 


The shades of blue prints may be varied from the palest sky 
tones to deep navy, according to the duration of the expo- 
sure. While neither the palest nor the deepest prints 
are desirable for booklets and separate mounts, 
they are often valuable for decorative work. 
For instance, a pale tint is exquisite in effect 
when mounted upon dark-blue or garnet 
satin or paper and the dark prints are tak- 
ing when displayed against light colors. 

The color of the blue prints itself may 
be changed by simple chemical baths. 
These oddly-colored prints are always 
objects of great curiosity and well 
repay the trouble of making. Like 
the blue prints, their color tones 
may be varied almost without 
end. Among the many formulas 
for such prints used by photo- 
graphers these are simple and 
give very satisfactory results: 

For green and purple prints 
add one ounce of borax to four- 
teen ounces of rain water. When 
the borax is dissolved, add sul- 
phuric acid, a few drops at a time, 
until the mixture will turn blue 
litmus paper red; then add a few 
drops of ammonia until red litmus 
paper is turned blue. Now put 
into the solution sixty grains of 
catechu and stir until it is dissolved. 
Filter through blotting paper and 
bottle. This solution will keep a 
long time. (All solutions should be 
kept in bottles tightly corked and 
plainly labelled.) To tone a print, 
pour four or five ounces of this solution 
into a clean dish—soup dishes make ex- 
cellent trays for this work. Dip the print 
in, face downward, then turn it over and 
rock the tray gently. Watch the print, taking 
it out when the desired shade is reached. Wash 
and dry as directed for other prints. From five 
to ten minutes will be needed for the deep tones. 

For brown prints, take one ounce of strong water of 
ammonia and eight ounces of rain water. Put this solution 
into a bottle and label it, ‘‘ Brown Print No. 1.”’ Keep it 
tightly corked, as the ammonia evaporates. Make a solution 
of one ounce of tannic acid in six ounces of rain water. Fil- 
ter, bottle and label ‘‘ Brown Print No. 2.’ To tone the 
prints, pour solution No. 1 into a tray and place the dry 
blue-prints therein, face downward. lock the tray and let 
them remain until the blue color has nearly faded out. 
Then rinse in clean water and place them in a bath of solu- 
tion No. 8. Leave the print in this until the outlines are 
clear and sharp and the color as deep as desired. This 
may take fifteen minutes. If the color is then too pale, add 
a few drops of ammonia to the bath and keep the print ina 
minute or too longer. Wash, dry and mount as in the case 
of a regular blue-print. 


PRINTS OF FANCY SHAPES. 


These are even more beautiful in effect than the oddly-coi- 
ored pictures and offer possibility for endless artistic varia- 
tions. The photographer's appliance known as a vignetter 
may be successfully used in blue-print work, but the ‘*cut out”’ 
process is much simpler and better suited to the beginner. These 


*In THe DELINEATOR for May, 1897. there appeared a short article on this 
subject, which brought hundreds of letters from all parts of the coantry asking 
for fuller information. This and the preceeding paper, which appeared in TuE 
DELINEATOR for January, should aid many women who have a taste for Photog- 
aphy in acquiring an art that may be useful as a means of livelilood. 





































fancy outlines are ordinarily used for portraits and figure work. 
though landscapes showing an attractive central view are some. 
times thus treated. To make a ‘‘ cut out,” take a piece of thick 


paper the size of the negative and of some deep color, dark- 
blue, yellow or black; draw on it an outline of the 
shape and size of the opening desired (see illus- 

trations) and cut through the paper along this 
line with a sharp knife. Place the negative 
in the printing frame, lay this paper over 

it, then put in the blue paper and print 

as usual. The picture will appear sur- 
rounded by a white or pale-blue border. 
A beautiful variation of this idea is to 
arrange a wreath or other design of 
pressed flowers, leaves, grasses or 
ferns on the negative. Over this 
lay the blue paper and make a 
print. The wreath will show in 
white on a blue ground. No fram- 

ing could be more exquisite for a 

baby face or a group of children. 
Dainty silhouette flower and leaf 
pictures are made by arranging 
pressed flowers, etc., on a piece 

of clear glass, placing the paper 

over it and printing as usual. 
When a negative is spoiled in 
making, the film may be washed 

off in warm water and the glass 

used for such silhouette pictures, 

as well as in other forms of the 
work. Pictures in which the fancy 
border is dark are made by using 
only the inside section of the ** cut 
out.”? Puta sheet of clear glass in 
the frame, lay the inside section of 
the ‘‘cut out’’ on it in the desired 
position, put a sheet of blue paper over 
it and expose until the border is of a deep 


bronze-blue. Then take out the glass and “‘cut off,”” put in the 
negative and expose for the usual time. The picture will show 
on a disk of white with a dark-blue border. Outlines of baskets 
hearts, etc., are especially pretty used in this way. 

Still another variety of fancy picture which seems like a bit 
of magic to the uninitiated is made by using both the border and 
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the figure cut from it with two negatives. It is especially suit- light. Groups posed to represent statuary may be made espe- 


able for the larger negatives and gives a captivating combination 


of landscape and por- 
trait on the same print. 
Circles, diamonds, 
hearts and the deeply 
rayed star and daisy 
cut-outs are used in 
this process. Select a 
landscape negative and 
put it in the frame, 
with the inside section 
of the ‘* cut-out”’ in the 
center, and expose as 
for any  blue-print. 
Then remove the paper 
and negative and puta 
suitable portrait nega- 
tive in the frame. Lay 
the outside section of 
the ‘*‘cut-out”’ over it, 
put in the blue paper 
previously used, and 
expose. When washed 
the portrait will appear 
on a fancy figure of 
shaded blue with a 
landscape background. 
Pictures of ladies, chil- 
dren and bust portraits 
are especially pretty 
when thus treated. 
Laughable pictures 
are made by placing 

































a comically-shaped body, a large hat, 
large, high boots or any figure desired 
on the negative before printing. Such 
figures may be cut from the deep yel- 
low ‘‘ post office’? paper sold by pho- 
tographers, or the thin, black paper in 
which negatives are wrapped. 


SELECTING VIEWS FOR BLUE- 
PRINTS. 


The blue-print artist should seek al- 
ways for unique and original effects. 
Even commonplace subjects may be 
made interesting by unhackneyed treat- 
ment. Cattle ina barnyard or fowls 
in a coop offer little of novelty, but a 
group of cattle in the woods or drink- 
ing at a pool, or a flock of tiny chicks 
gathered about a motherly hen are 
charming bits of Nature. Booklets 
made up entirely of farm views, from 
seeding to harvest. find ready sale in 
city markets. Woodland nooks and 
corners and bits of lake and river are 
always liked. Too much shadow is 
not desirable in a negative intended for 
blue-print work. Views in which light 
and shade mingle about equally give 
the best effect. Clouds are always ex- 
quisite, as is also light foliage outlined 
against the sky. Buildings should be 
taken from a distance sufficient to in- 
clude an attractive background and 
surroundings. For a portrait the sub- 
ject should be posed so as to make a 
real picture—one that tells something. 
Let the sitter seem to be engaged in 
conversation, listening to someone read- 
ing aloud or doing a piece of work. 


Homely, everyday scenes are always effective. Light-colored 
garments show best in blue-prints, unless the background is very 


cially beautiful. Powder the exposed portions of the body 


ribbon one 
inch apart. 
Tie them on 
at each cor- 
ner with a 
bow of baby 
ribbon. This 
is especial- 
ly pretty 
for family 
groups and 
sets of child 
life. 

Booklets 
may be var- 
ied in shape, 
size and ma- 
terials to suit 
individual 
fancy. (See 
THE DE iNE- 
ATOR of May, 
1897, for fur- 
ther sugges- 
tions regard- 
ing blue- 
print book- 
lets.) 

As _illus- 
trations for 
books blue- 
prints afford 


heavily and use white cheese-cloth for 
the draperies. A study of the illustra- 
tions of work by noted artists given in 
current periodicals will afford valuable 
hints on posing. 


USES OF BLUE-PRINTS. 


As already suggested, blue prints in 
all sizes make attractive booklets. For 
this purpose the prints are mounted 
upon cards of suitable size fastened 
together with ribbon or cord and en- 
closed in a cover of Water-color paper 
or other material suitably lettered. A 
small saddler’s punch is used to make 
the holes in the cards. Correspond- 
ence cards make good and inexpen- 
sive mounts. The heavy, unruled let- 
ter papers are best for booklets, The 
bluish tints are preferred, the gray, 
“Scotch granite”? being particularly 
artistic. 

A folding booklet (see illustration) is 
novel and easily made. Punch corre- 
sponding holes in the four corners of 
as many cards as are desired and string 
them upon ribbon or heavy silk cord. 

Even daintier is a booklet made of a 
yard of ribbon six inches wide. Ar- 
range 4x5 mounted prints along the 


a better return, perhaps, than in any other way. One girl is 
said to have paid her way through’college by the sale of a guide 
book to her town and the neighboring country lavishly illustrated 


with blue-prints. 


Novels such as King Noanett and Standish of 


Standish lend themselves readily to such illustration, as do Liter- 
ary Pilgrimages and Little Journeys to the Homes of Noted 
Authors. The prints should be mounted on sheets of fine paper 
the size of the book page, each set being enclosed in an envel- 
ope suitably lettered. There is ready sale in every town for a 
sketch of its local history well illustrated. 
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walls of a ‘blue room.” 
heavy art paper or on a satin 
banner orcushion. Round prints 


are mounted on small china 
plates, the edges painted in a 
lace-like design of gold ar sil- 
ver, the print being coated with 
transparent varnish. Mounted 
on thick, beveled cards appro- 
priately lettered, the prints make 
beautiful holiday cards. 

Novel menu cards are made 
from a negative. showing the 
hostess or some pretty child 
holding up a table-cloth or din- 
ner napkin. When the prints 


are mounted the menu is writ- 


ten on this white square in blue 

ink. The mounts should be the 

regulation photographer’s cards. | 
Silk lamp shades may have a ° 

suitable blue-print mounted in 

the center of each section. Gum 

the edges of the print, place it 

in position, and when it id dry 

cut away the silk from behind it. 
Lamp-shades made entirely 

of blue paper are novel and 

pretty. Cutsix pieces the shape 

of the pattern and as large as 


is required forthe lamp. Laya 
sheet of the paper on a large 
piece of pasteboard, place a 
suitable negative in the center and expose to the sunlight. 
Pressed flowers or a fancy ‘‘cut-out’’? may be used as a bor- 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CuT-OUTs. 
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The large prints, when mounted on art paper and framed in der. 
silver or white enamel, make admirable ‘‘ Delft” pictures for the 
Others are mounted on cards of 


When the prints are dry, punch holes along the sloping 
sides and lace them together with cord or ribbon. The prints 
may first be mounted on thin white silk. A ruffle of fine white 
lace makes a dainty finish for 
the bottom. For a_ circular 
shade, cut a circle of stiff paper 
and fit it to the Jamp, pleating it 
in until it is small enough to 
have the right slope. Use this 
as & pattern and cut by it a strip 
from a large sheet of blue paper. 
Arrange several small negatives 
on this strip, with ferns and 
leaves between, and print. Mount 
on white silk, pressing with a 
warm iron until perfectly smooth. 

The process of making 
blue-priut calendars and many 
other hints and suggestions for 
this work will be found in Tus 
DE vINEATOR for May, 1897. 

A word about the sale of blue- 
print work may not be amiss. 
As yet it is so much of a nov- 
elty as to almost sell itself. It 
may be offered at art stores or 
at the Women’s Exchanges. A 
prettily arranged blue-print win- 
dow or table in a shop is sure 
of attention. The booklets sell 
readily at regular photographers, 
at drug-stores and at news- 
stands. The fancy articles are 
liked for fairs and bazaars. An 
expert worker travelling with 
camera may solicit orders and take views for special sets of pic- 
tures or booklets. SHARLOT M. HALL. 





DOMESTIC SUBJECTS. 


By FMMA CHURCHMAN HEWITT.—No, 2.—THE FAMILY FINANCIER. 


Of the many causes to which marital differences may be 
ascribed, there is none more prolific of disturbance than the 
question of the family finances. In fact, in many cases of divorce, 
where other reasons are the alleged source of difference, could 
the matter be probed to its foundation, it would be found that 
the disagreement bevan when finances were first under discussion. 

For the unfortunate facts in the case man is indirectly 
responsible all through, although they may seem to arise in 
“many instances from woman’s ignorance of money matters. 
When Pygmalion makes up his mind that life will henceforth be 
a blank and dreary waste without the beloved Galatea, he plans 
a nest more or less cosy or pretentious, according to his natural 
tuste, and together they wander through this ‘‘ Castle in Spain” 
as though stern facts and material wants were not. Galatea has 
probably been the daughter of a man more or less well-to-do, 
with only herself and the home details to think about. She may 
have ‘gone in”? for charities or athletics or fads of one kind 
or another, but of real responsibility she has little conception. 
Pygmalion has a good position in that he is hopeful of advance- 
ment, but his salary is by no means large. But the two do some 
wonderful feats in mathematics, showing that the money which 
Pygmalion has heretofore found to barely suffice for himself 
will now do nicely for two, particularly as he will have darling 
Galatea with him always to help save it. Then Pygmalion does 
a little calculating on his own account and he satisfies his mind 
with a paradox, the like of which is not to be found the world 
over. He is delighted with Galatea’s ignorance of money mat- 
ters—indeed, her sweet innocence of all knowledge of material 
nnd sordid things is one of her chief charms—nevertheless he 
feels quite sure that the moment she is married and he puts his 
income into her hands she will display the utmost forethought 
and judgment in the disposition of it. But alas and alas! 

The nest is built and our young couple go to housekeeping — 
mainly on faith, as they soon discover. The income does not 
oO nearly so far as it was intended to do and the rise in salary, 


so confidently expected, does not come, and then—the deluge. 
Pygmalion storms or sulks, according to his disposition, and 
Galatea, according to hers, either retorts in kind or threatens 
to ‘‘ go home to mama,” while tears flow abundantly. A truce 
may be patched up, but the wedge has entered and things can 
never be quite as they were before. And yet neither recognizes 
the fact that, while Galatea is an abused woman, it is rather at 
her father’s hands she has received her ill-treatment than at those 
of ber husband. 

It is an unwritten law that our boys shall be trained to the 
use of money. They hear business affairs talked about; they 
are taucht to make a bargain; great enterprises are brought to 
their notice, and everything is done for them that they may be 
able to stand side by side with their fathers in the business 
world or step into their places when they are gone. Probably 
no man says to himself, ‘‘]’ll do thus and so for my son.”” He 
simply goes and does it. From time immemorial it has been 
the custom to do these things, and he merely follows the tradi- 
tions of his sex and race. 

And yet, so inconsistent is this same man, that he either 
ignores or forgets his own early troubles and makes no effort to 
give to his daughter any better training in finances than that 
which his bride possessed when he first installed her as keeper 
of his purse. Since the days when he impatiently determined 
to ‘‘ attend to matters himself” and leave nothing to his wife’: 
judgment, because she hadn’t any, he has paid bills with mare 
or less growling, but be has given her no money to handle. 
And he is going to allow his daughters to obtain their experience 
at the expense of some other man’s pocket-book. 

A girl has quite as much right as has a boy to receive at her 
father’s hands a thorough business training, if for no other reason 
than the fact that, in these days, Fortune so capriciously distrib- 
utes her favors that the man who is at the top of the wheel this 
week may be at the bottom the next, dragging with him the 
family for whom he hus hitherto been quite able to provide. Not 
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only must his sons give up their aspirations fora college career and 
turn out for themselves, but the daughters also must find some 
employment, by the pursuit of which they may obtain money 
wherewith the family income may be eked out. Reading aloud, 
teaching, sewing, embroidery and even nursing are all over- 
done, and who in this busy, rushing, work-a-day world is going 
to employ a woman absolutely ignorant of business affairs ? 

But suppose that no such calamity happens and the young girl 
is successfully wedded to the man of her choice, amid the good 
wishes and congratulations of her friends. The wedding trip 
over, housekeeping begins. If it be begun upon a proper basis, 
there is little fear that trouble will follow. 

We will suppose that the groom knows just about how much 
money he has for the year and how much he cares tu spend. If 
he does not possess this knowledge accurately, he is in no position 
to undertake the responsibility of a household. This knowledge 
the wife should also possess. It is not fair to give her the reins 
without telling ber exactly upon how much she has to draw. 
This matter settled, there should be a patient, careful going- 
over of details—wages, rent, fuel and light, etc.—, the family 
finances being apportioned upon strict business principles. In 
fact. unless a household be started upon strict business principles, 
it cannot long hold its own. 

These details brought to a satisfactory conclusion, the money 
set aside for the table and contingencies, clothes, etc., should be 
placed absolutely in the wife’s hands and of it no account should 
be required. If she finds herself in difficulty, she will come most 
quickly to a tender, thoughtful, gracious husband to set it right. 
When the glamour of early married life is upon a woman she is 
willing to learn anything from the man she loves. By the time 
she has settled down into the humdrum married woman she has 
acquired the information. 

A few general instructions will probably be all that are 
needed at first. She will be obliged to learn much from experi- 
ence. But she will soon find that she cannvt have her cake and 
her penny, too, and she will learn to think whether she really 
must have the cake when she finds the penny in her hand. 

Some married men have the mistaken idea that the interests 
of economy are best conserved by giving no money into the 
hands of their wives, permitting them instead to run up weekly 
bills at ** the butchers, the bakers, the candlestick makers.”” But 
inen who do this find themselves invariably on the losing side of 
the game. Closely as they may scrutinize the bills and ruthlessly 
as they may cut out all possible items, the fact still remains that 
their wives could do better—well, make better bargains, if you 
don’t mind the expression—if they had the money in hand, than 
they can if running up bills. For, in the first place, the man who 
runs his shop on credit must have some return in the way of 
interest on his money. This he obtains in two ways—by charg- 
ing his credit customers higher rates than those paid by the cash 
customers, and by giving inferior goods to those who cannot 
help themselves by going elsewhere to purchase. So the man 
who does not pay cash runs an excellent chance of being badly 
served at goodly rates. If the shopkeeper be a conscientious 
man, he will not charge the credit customer more than the 
regular market price, perhaps, but he will give the cash 
customer many 28 little favor which in the end will amount to 
considerable in the yearly expenses. To cite an actual instance, 
five customers of one particular establishment always received 
meat at from one to two cents per pound less than the others. 
Why? Evidently because they paid cash for everything pur- 
chased. The shopkeeper always knew that about so much 
ready money would be forthcoming from each household daily. 
From the others he was obliged to wait anywhere from a week 
or a month to a year. He could well afford to try to keep his 
good customers by such special favors. 

The real reason why it is advisable to pay cash is that, with 
the best intentions in the world, errors will creep into bills. The 
rush and hurry at the grocery and provision stores upon a busy 
day are something incalculable. What wonder that Mrs. 
Jones’ chups should once in a while be set down to Mrs. Smith, 
or that Mrs. Green should have charged to her the oysters sent 
to Mrs. White? When the bill comes in it is almost impossible 

for the housekeeper to remember whether she had oysters or 
chops three weeks ago, or whether she purchased three or five 
pounds of sugar ten days back. Ifa ‘‘ pass-book ” is kept, there 
is a constant fussing over errors in weight or prices of articles. 


THE BUTTON-HOLE CUTTER.—Among the many minor 
comveniences which have of late done much toward lightening the 
Labors of the seamstress, none has been of greater practical benefit 
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The annoyance to the housekeeper is great, but she is not the 
only person who suffers. Fancy the position of the shop- 
keeper who is assailed from half a dozen quarters at once for 
the same kind of error! What wonder that he contrives to make 
his credit customer pay for annoyance which is never experi- 
enced froin the one paying cash ! 

Suppose, however, that clerks are unimpeachable and busi- 
ness-like to the last degree and that errors never creep into 
accounts. There is yet one very strong plea to be made for 
the cash system. This lies with the purchaser herself (or him- 
self, if the man of the house insist upon doing the marketing). 
There are a great many nice things in the market that one 
would like to have (but could easily do without) which one is 
tempted to have sent home if one is not obliged to take the 
money out of hand to pay for them. Strawberries in February 
and peas in March are delightful, but if one must pay for them, 
the average family goes without. If, however, they can be pur- 
chased on credit, nothing is easier than to eat them out of sea- 
son. But the annoyance of being obliged to pay for them later, 
when money is no more plentiful than at the moment when the 
luxuries were purchased, quite overbalances any former pleasure 
obtained from them. Even the delight of being ahead of one’s 
neighbors hardly compensates. 

Wise and sensible parents, as soon as their children shall 
have reached an age of understanding, will decide upon 
a financial policy to be adopted in which the younger mem- 
bers of the family shall have a distinct part. An allowance 
will be given each child as soon as it knows the difference 
between a penny and a five-cent piece. This income may 
be only three cents a week, but it is the beginning of future 
judgment in the disposition of money. As an actual fact this 
same smail sum was the beginning in one household. The three 
cents was divided into three parts, one for clothes, one for any- 
thing coveted, und one to be spent whenever and howsvever the 
possessor pleased. 

A cent a week for clothes seems a ridiculous allowance, does 
it not? But it was saved towards neckties by the proud little 
owner; whenever a new necktie was needed, the little hoard 
was brought forth and the required sum was made up from the 
mother’s purse. As for the other cent saved, that went towards 
any coveted toy, and it was distinctly understood that the 
moment one-half the required amount (sometimes less, if the 
longing was very reasonable and not too expensive) was saved 
the rest would be forthcoming. 

By this process of training, the value of money was gradually 
impressed upon the infant mind, and there was established the 
habit of saving, not for the sake of hoarding, but towards a 
definite end. With each year the allowance was increased, but 
always wilh the same restrictions, and no borrowing from one 
fund for the other was permitted. Instead of producing a niz- 
gardly spirit, as was prophesied by one or two interested rela- 
tives, the plan fostered generusity. Many a time were the sav- 
ings for some coveted toy lessened by a voluntary contribution 
to some less fortunate child. The result is that the boy and 
girl thus brought up, now having reached adult age, are gener- 
ous, economical and judicious in the spending of their money, 
with an accurate knowledge of just how much a dollar will buy. 

The trouble in most households where an allowance is given 
the children is that its full import is not understood. The 
extravagant child is permitted to borrow of the thrifty one or 
to anticipate pay-day by drawing on the family exchequer. 
Money that should be spent on gloves goes for taffy without 
rebuke beyond a laughing protest. The consequence is that 
the children grow up with no ideas of economy, having very 
naturally imbibed the impression that if their money is all spent 
for the whim of the moment, more will be forthcoming from 
somewhere for necessities. 

That this is all wrong any thoughtful parent will see upon a 
little honest reflection, and while money is such an important 
factor in the world’s comfort and the happiness of the individual 
household, more attention should certainly be paid to training in 
this line. A mother is supposed to train her daughter in house- 
hold arts. From her father may come, with a good grace, in- 
struction as to the business end of life, for, after all, what is a 
household but a small business establishment with two partners 
bound to stand by each other so long as life shall last ? 

EMMA CHURCHMAN HEWITT. 


than the button-hole cutter. Our new cutter is made of the best 
steel, is reliable and may be very quickly and easily adjusted to 
cut any size of button-hole desired> It costay 1s. or 25 cents. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By E. C. VICK. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


[Mr. VIOK WILL BE PLEASED TO ANSWER IN THIS DEPARTMENT ALL SPECIAL INQUIRIES CONCERNING FLOWER CULTURE. LETTEKS TO HI¥ 
MAY BE SENT IN CARE OF THE EpITOR OF THE DELINEATOR. ] 


*THE DAHLIA—ITS HISTORY. 


The dahlia of to-day and dahlias which many remember as 
growing in their mother’s garden are as widely different as one 
can well imagine. Years ago, when the dahlia was all the rage, 
coarse, gaudy colors were popular and but one form, the show 
dahlia, was cultivated. Since this time the single varieties have 
been improved and the pompon and cactus varieties introduced. 
A steady improvement in this flower has been made for years, 
until now it is more popular than ever before. Thousands of 
acres of dahlias are grown in this country and Eng- 
land for tbe bulbs, which are in great demand, 
and many unique and beautiful varities 
are introduced every season. There 
is @ prosperous Dahlia Society with 
members in nearly every State in 
the Union, while in England 
there are many similar socie- 
ties; and at their annual 
exhibitions dahlia blooms 
of all sizes and odd shapes 
to the number of hun- 
dreds of different vari- 
eties are displayed. 

The origin of the 
dahlia is somewhat 
uncertain, but it is 
generally agreed that 
the flower was dis- 
covered in Mexico 


by Baron Humboldt 
about 1784 and 
pamed after Dr. 


Dahl, a Swedish bot- 
anist, a pupil of Lin- 
neus. In its native 
country the dahlia is 
found in sandy mead- 
ows at an elevation of 
five thousand feet or more 
above the sea level. Its 
preference still seems to be 
for a light sandy soil, though 

I have had perfect success in 
heavy soil in which no fertilizer 
or artificial watering was supplied. 
Rich soil produces tall, straggling plants 
having little bloom, while soil that is not 

too rich gives rather dwarf plants and a pro- 
fusion of perfect blossoms, which may be plucked 

as fast as they appear without apparently lessening the profusion 
of blossoms with which the plants seem always to be covered. 

Returning again to its history, Vincentes Cervantes, Director 
of the Botanic Gardens in the City of Mexico, in 1789 sent seeds 
of the dahlia to Prof. Cavinilles, of the Royal Gardens at Mad- 
rid. The Marquis of Bute was at this time ambassador from 
England to the Court of Spain, and the Marchioness, being fond 
of flowers, obtained some of the seeds, which were sent to Eng- 
land and cultivated in a greenhouse, but failed to live beyond a 
year or two. Others were introduced in 1804, but these also 
perished and a fresh importation was made from France. Here 
the plant had been introduced some four years before and cul- 
tivated for its tubers, then supposed to be eatable. On account 
of their peculiar medicinal flavor they found no favor, being 
even rejected by cattle. 

The flowers in the examples first found were single, with a 
yellow disk and dull scarlet rays having a velvety surface. The 
custom at this time was to raise the plants from seeds, which 
soon resulted in producing flowers of various tints and sizes. 
The first double flowers are supposed to have been raised about 
1814 at Louvain, Belgium, after years of work on the part of 
the cultivator, though they were quite likely the result of pure 


« The cut on this page appears by courtesy of the Cornell Agricultaral Experi- 
mental Station. 





















GRAND DUKE ALEXIS. 


chance. Flowers of a better color and form were propagate: 
and in some the petals assumed the shape of a horn or funn | 
of singular regularity. In the course of years the flower wi: 
brought to the highest point of beauty and every year seedlins: . 
are produced surpassing the older varieties in some point of — 
excellence. | 


NEW VARIETIES. 


For the first time in 1873, in place of the stiff, short rays of 

the show dahlia a gracefally curved, loose-petaled variety was 
introduced into Holland from Mexico and named 
Juarezii, after President Juarez of Mexico. 
It was offered for sale by a florist in Ho!- 
land in 1874; this was first of the kind 
and parent of al) the cactus dahlias. 

This form of dahlia has been 

modified until some of the cac- 
tus dahlias, such as the Mrs. 
A. Peart, would, by a person 
unacquainted with them, 
be rather taken for a 
chrysanthemum than for 
a dahlia. As a result 
of crossing with the 
show dahlias, many 
new and odd forms 
have originated ,such 
as the Wm. Agnew. 
the Miss May Lomas 
and the Grand Duke 
Alexis; this series of 
crosses has resulted 
also in many pecu. 
liarities of the foli- 
age, such as the Fern- 
leaved Beauty, with 
its pretty fern-like foli- 
age, and others with 
variegated leaves. 
The pompon and cactus 
varieties are valuable for 
cut flowers and bouquets: 
the show varieties, with their 
soft and brilliant colors, and 
the single varieties also make bou- 
quets of great beauty. The flowers 
keep well for four or five days and 
take up a great quantity of water. For 
those who enjoy cutting quantities of flowers 
for the house and for friends, the dahlia is one of 
the very best possible selections. The plants mature quickly. 
cost little, succeed with as little care as can well be bestowed 
upon anything that grows and are just the thing where a mass of 
single color is wanted. If grown in proper soil, the plants will 
be compact and bushy and covered with a mass of flowers. | 
dislike to see dahlia plants long and lanky, tied up like martyrs 
to a stake—an image of which they always remind me. 

The colors of the dahlia have a great range, but in all the 
shades there is no blue; nor is there likely to be, as there is no 
one family of plants in which there are blue, yellow and scarlet 
flowers. 


CULTURE. 


Dahlia tubers should not be planted until after all danger of 
frost is past. The neck of the tuber should be covered about 
three inches. The usual method is to plant in rows, setting the 
large flowering varieties about four feet apart each way so as 
admit of thorough cultivation, which answers the same purpose 
as watering. Moisture in warm weather is constantly risioz 
from the ground by capillary attraction and stirring the soi 
breaks off the capillary tubes, preventing the moisture stored 
up in the ground evaporating or escaping into the air. Hence. 
frequent hoeings will keep the earth constantly and sufficient: 
moist to properly nourish the plants. 
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Dahlias are easily grown from seed, and as they do not come 
true when thus produced, it is in this manner that new varieties 
are Obtained. This is, therefore, an interesting way to raise 
them. Seeds of hybrid varieties will produce a fair proportion 
of double flowers and from seeds of single varieties each plant 
will bear different flowers. If seeds are started early in the 
Spring, about February, in pots or boxes, the plants will bloom 
the first season. When the plants have two or three leaves they 
should be potted off singly and growth continued without 
checking until they are planted in the garden. Dahlia tubers 
are usually set out in preference to plants because they can be 
more safely handled and transported, though late in the Spring 
plants may be obtained somewhat cheaper. 

Dwarf, bedding and pompon varieties require no training, nor | 
is it necessary to train any varieties, except where fewer but 
more perfect and larger flowers are desired. There are several 
systems of training. One is to allow only one shoot to grow 
from the tubers, all other shoots being cut away as fast as they 
appear. ‘This produces a tree-like plant which requires tying to 
a stake to prevent it breaking under its own weight or in high 
winds. Another method is tv allow but one shoot to grow until 
two pairs of leaves appear, when 
the growth above is pinched off, 
resulting in a pair of buds ap- 
pearing in the axils of the re- 
maining leaves. Some of these 
buds develop into long branches, 
making a plant with a very short, 
thick main stem with several 
branches strong enough to sup- 
port themselves. thus doing away 
with the necessity for staking. 
Each branch is pinched back in 
the same manner as the first on 
the appearance of the first two 
leaves, resulting in still further 
branching and in the formation of 
a sfmmetrically dwarfed plant. 

It isa mistake to take up dahlia 
tubers too early in the season, a 
mistake quite common among 
those anxious to safely house the 
roots before frost at a time when 
there is generally a hurry to get 
in all tender plants. Dahlia roots 
should not be disturbed until a 
week after the tops have been cut 
down by frost; the bulbs ripen 
better and do not shrivel up so 
much during the Winter when 
this plan is followed. 

As the result of extensive ex- 
periments at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of Cornell 
University. the following twelve varieties of dahlias are pro- 
nounced best adapted to the requirements of the given locality, 
Ithaca, N. Y.: 


Mrs. A. Peart, - - Cactus, white. 
Nymphea, - - = “pink. 
Wm. A Ww, - - - ne acarlet, orange. 
Maid of Kent, - - - ‘6 scarlet and white. 
Black Prince, - - - “© dark red. 
Grand Duke Alexis, - - Large-flowered, chiefly white. 
Ethel Vick, - +s - ne * ink. 
Rev. C. W. Bolton, - - es s variegated, red and yellow. 
Fern. Leaved Beauty, - es +s banded, red-and-white. 
Guiding Star, - + - Pompon, white, imbricated. 
y wid, - - : - “scarlet, orange. 
Ami Barillet, - - - Single, scarlet. 


In addition to these there are, however, many other beautiful 
varieties. 


TRIMMING SHRUBS. 


By the end of this month or the first of March the severe 
frosts are over and hardy shrubs and trees may be freely pruned 
and branches damaged by Winter cut out. For pruning the 
regular pruning knife having a hooked blade and a pair of 
pruning shears are required where there is much work to be 
done; for only a few plants, a good strong pocket-knife will 
suffice. The pruning shears are desirable for cutting away 
shoots from the center of bushy plants and are especially easy 
to handle, but the knife makes the neater cut. 

The most that shrubs require is to be cleared of injured 
branches and suckers which have started around the roots. To 





trim shrubs up in a stiff and even manner is to spoil their 
natural beauty; they should be left in such condition that the 
trimming will be unnoticeable when the plants are in foliage. 
Many plants of this kind bear their flowers on the wood of the 
previous season’s growth, and if this is cut off the beauty of 
the bush is destroyed. Climbing shrubs, such as honeysuckle, 
need severe trimming and thinning out if the past season’s 
growth was vigorous; otherwise the growth becomes dense and 
overhanging, with an overgrown and neglected appearance. 
Trimming makes handsome bushes and large fine flowers. 
Honeysuckles and other vines that have become ill-shaped, 
flowering only at the top of the trellis and leaving the vine naked 
at the bottom, may be improved by cutting back about half of 
the vine to within a foot or two of the ground. This will cause 
numerous new shoots to start quickly and these may be trained 
as clesired to cover the bare space the first season. Then the 
other half of the vine may be treated in the same manner. 
Strange as it may seem, plants of weak growth and delicate 
habits require the most severe pruning, while vigorous, strong- 
growing plants only require to have their shoots moderately 
shortened, though the branches should be well thinned out. 
This is a rule which was empha- 
sized by the late H. B. Ellwanger 
in his work, 7’he Rose; it is a 
particularly good rule to follow 
in pruning roses. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPOND- 
ENTS. 


SUBSCRIBER.— W ater lilies in tanks 
or tubs should be keptin the cellar 
over Winter. In ponds the roots are 
safe if in water below freezing point, 
The roots will not stand freezing. 


SUBSCRIBER No, 2.—The fruit of 
the Japan quince is deliciously fra- 
grant, but, so far as I know, is ene 
urely worthless otherwise. 


Miss M. T.—Give roses good. deep, 
rich soil—well rotted sod is best— 
and not too much liquid manure. 
Once a week is sufficient to apply 
liquid fertilizer. 


M. KE. M.—Heliotropes like a par- 
tial shade and a moist, cool atmos- 
phere. Your room is probably too 
warm and dry for them. Whena 
plant is taken up from the garden 
: many small, tibrous roots which sup- 
ASLAN. ply it with nourishment are broken 
off and cause it towilt. It is advisa- 


Cactus DAHLIA NYMPHAA. ble to cut back plants before potting. 


Fuchisias root easily from cuttings. 


J. Hi.—Hydrangeas require no es- 
pecial care, They dehght in a light, rich soil, partial shade, plenty of 
water and, if possible, a rather cool and moist temperature. Your 
plants drop their leaves for want of water. 


I. L.—Filafera palms will do well in the house, but do not make as 
attractive plants when large as some of the other palms. Perfect 
drainage is essential. Use soil with which a liberal proportion of 
raud has been mixed and never allow the soil to become dry. Direct 
sunlight is not necessary. Liquid fertilizer applied occasionally will 
encourage growth. Wash the fohage once or twice a week and see 
that it is kept clear of the little white scale insects which are almost 
certain to appear. : 

W. M.—Plumbago may be increased by making cuttings of the 
tender shoots. Achimenes are Summer blooming plants. Cyclamen 
is pronounced sik’-la-men; clematis, klem’-a-tis; gloxinia, gloks-in’-i-a; 
zinnia, zin'-ni-a. 

Constant READER, SuBpscripeR, W. M. anp V. F.—Your inquiries 
will be answered by letter if addresses are supplied. 

Mrs. J. D. H.--See THE DELINEATOR for November, 1897, for cul- 
ture of callus and arums (black callas). 

R. W. C.--Make holes in the bottom of the tin in which your palm 
is growing. for drainage. Liquid manure applied occassionally will 
assist the growth. 

M. H.—The clerodendron is a native of warm climates ana should 
be given a good, warm location, all the sunlight possible. sufficient 
water and frequent sprayings with clear water. Properly cared for, 
your plants will bloom next Summer. 

M. B.— Dead leaves, placed in piles’and sprinkled with water once 
in a while will decay and make a fairly good fertilizer. 
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CHILDREN AND THEIR WAYS." 


By MRS. ALICK MEYNELL.—No. 2—THE UNREADY. 


If we question our own memory of what we were in childhood, 
there is one thing that, naturally, it will not tell us. It makes no 
report of our unreadiness. When we were exceedingly slow in 
the jog-trot of our unaccustomed senses we did not know that 
we were so. And thus every adult generation has in turn 
expected, and as far as possible exacted from children a prompt- 
ness of reply and action which is in fact unchildlike. We have 
even pursuaded ourselves that little children are quicker than 
their elders. It seems a fitting thing, perhaps, because their 
pulses are quicker than ours and because their physical move- 
ments are so, too. But these adult conceptions as to what is 
probable in childhood are no more accurate than the mediseval 
conception as to the probable form of a planet’s orbit. The 
circle was the most ‘‘ perfect’ form, said the philosopher, there- 
fore the path of the planetary motion was certainly circular. 
But precisely what he meant by “ perfect,’ and why the orbit 
should be perfect were questions which had been solved before- 
hand and therefore never proposed. In like manner do we 
rather rashly and rather dully assert that the senses of children 
are naturally swift. ; 

But to the steadier and sincerer observation of those who 
pause to look, the senses of children are, on the contrary, un- 
wieldy in turning, unready in reporting, until the practice of 
life with succeeding years teaches them more agility. Unready, 
let us say, not dull. The hearing and the sight are admirably 
acute, but the processes are slow. They are slow even under 
such a shock as that of a crashing and startling sound. A newly- 
born child, violently startled by a clanging noise—his very first 
experience of a tremor of the nerves—did not receive the onset 
of the shock for one or two appreciable moments after the noise 
had occurred, and then required one or two more before it could 
utter the cry of fear. It was a sudden thing passing through 
slow processes. Every one who has seen the flash of a distant 
gun and then heard the report can imagine the pause. The 
senses of young children are keen and trustworthy and observ- 
ant messengers, but slow. Pain, too, loses no time with 
the adult; the perception is immediate. The readiness of the 
nerves awaiting it is not merely the readiness of nerves that had 
been warned and were expectant of its coming. It is the much 
more significant and vigilant readiness of habit, of practice. 
We are always unconsciously or subconsciously ready for pain, 
even when we expect it least; and it can never be so sudden as 
to take us unawares and waste a moment of its reception. At 
least this is so in ordinary conditions; a battlefield has other 
manners, and even then the habit of preparedness for pain is not 
overcome but by a violent, instant and clamorous distraction. 
You may, on the other hand, count several seconds between the 
prick of a surgeon’s instrument upon a baby’s arm and the 
slight whimper of pain that replies to it. And even when the 
little pain has groped its way to the brain it does not carry a dis- 
tinetly local report thither. It does not give news of the place 
of its setting-out; for the child does not refer the pain to the 
arm that suffers it, so unpracticed is the nerve. The whimper at 
such a mere prick proves that the child feels exceedingly sharply, 
the little creature being far too young for fear beforehand or for 
exaggeration of expression; yet the report of the senses is man- 
ifestly ignorant and vague. The child does not turn his eyes 
toward the arm that is vexed with vaccination; he looks in 
other directions and criest random. 

‘Years pass, and the unready nerves learn to bring quicker, 
more local and more definite tidings. But the mind is still very 
long at turning and far from responsive to a surprise. People 
who intend to surprise children, especialiy if they aim at sur- 
prising them twice or thrice, with changes and light varieties, lay 
up disappointment for their own kind intentions. The children 
cannot trudge fast enough to keep up with this agility. The 
best successes of a conjuror leave the stupid little audience 
cold; for some time after he has triumphantly finished with, as it 
were, & peroration of miracles, the little children placed there to 
enjoy astenishment have not yet understood what the good man 
would surprise them withal; and some of them never do find 
out, for what they were told or shown passed them too quickly. 


* Mrs. Mesnell, whose book ** The Children,” published last year, was remark- 
able for ita sympathetic tnsight, will contribute a series of six articles on ** Chil- 
dran and Their Ways ” to run through the present volume of Tur DELINEATOR. 
No. 1.—‘' The Naughty Child,"’ appeared in the Number for January. 


It is to the amateur conjuror that the little gobe-mouches ought to 
be taken for their pleasure. Him tbey understand—that is, they 
understand that they cannot understand him—whereas the expert 
had not persuaded them of so much in his own regard. 

So with games. If the children are very young it delights 
them less to find you (at hide and seek) where they did not 
expect you than to find you where they saw you hide. It is not 
the surprise that makes them shout with joy, but the drama. It 
is @ most curious sham game—not the playing of a game, but 
the pretence of plaving—and children under seven can never 
have enough of it. If they know perfectly well what cupboard 
you are in, they will find you with shouts of discovery. The 
better the whole thing is understood, and the more open and 
above-board are the tricks, the more lively is the drama. 
They make a convention of art for their game, a convention that 
a painter who likes to show his brushwork would think well of. 
The younger the children the more dramatic; and when the 
house is filled with outcries of laughter from the breathless 
breast of a child, it is that he is pretending to be astonished at 
finding his mother where he had persuaded her to hide. Let the 
elder who cannot understand the charms of this comedv beware 
how he tries to put a more intelligible form of delight in the 
place of it; otherwise, he will find that children also have a 
manner of substitution, and that they will put ha)f-hearted 
laughter in the place of their own whole-hearted clamora. 

Surely if we did not, as little children, know how we lagged, 
we might in some cases remember it now. We might confess 
that it was by no mere vagueness of understanding, but by the 
unwieldiness of our senscs, our belated replies to the suddenness 
and alacrity of the grown-up, that we invariably missed the im- 
portant point of the pageant and procession. Our parents had 
intended it to be a historical memory laid up for the future. But, 
unfortunately, we lived through the moment of the passing of 
the Emperor or the General at a different rate from theirs; we 
stared long and intently in the wake of his Majesty, and the 
haste of movement, which got telegraphic response from our 
parent’s eyes, left ours stragglers. We fell out of all ranks. 
Amongst the sights proposed in those days for our instruction an 
eclipse of the moon was by far the most successful. It was 
done at leisure, and by a Nature intimate with children. In 
good time we found the moon in the sky, in good time the 
eclipse set in and made reasonable progress. We kept up with 
everything. 

It can hardly be the just or the best course to require children 
to adapt themselves to the rate of speed of those who are versed 
and practiced in living. For the defect of children is absolutely 
incident to this stage of progress and therefore hardly to be 
called a defect. It would be more reasonable that elders should 
adapt themselves to children for the time at least of their deal- 
ings with children. Those dealings are usually, happily, under- 
taken for the sake of the children and not for our own sakes, 
and they it is who should give the time and be the little con- 
ductors of the instruments, In all other things it is quite unnec- 
essary to counsel considerateness towards the inexpert minds. 
Considerateness in teaching has been made into a science and an 
art, and the grown-up person will at all times talk down toa 
child’s abilities with the greatest good will, aud will write down 
to a child’s capacity with only too resolute and too grotesque a 
plunge and with a great result of enjoyment to himself. But on 
this point of unreadiness there is still something to be effected. 

It is by no means unusual for an elder to demand °** instant 
obedience,”? but even obedience should hardly be stripped of the 
little pauses which a very young child can hardly act without. 
With a child of ten or twelve it is quite time enough to be sharp 
and sudden. and even with him too much suddenness is out of 
the tempo ; but between your words and the responses of a little 
child there should be interpositions of minute pauses, and ao be- 
tween your commands and his obedience—that is, when you sare 
dealing with a child so young that he is slow to be startled. 

We have toknow what are the moments of a baby in relation 
to his mental acts. As we are apt generally to make our time 
when it is long, too long for him, so in this matter we incline to 
make our short time too short. When it is so short the child 
cannot, without a strain of unnatural effort, have any perception 
of it whatever. When he flatly. fails to see the joke of his 
elders, and disappoints them in other ways that touch them only 
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less closely, it is generally because he is not able to turn in mid 
career ; he goes far, but the impetus that set him forth took place 
minutes ago. In watching the quick movements of a child you 
may ersily perceive that it is not the brain which is quick. 

How then about the pianoforte and violin playing that tax the 
electric powers of man and woman, and yet are achieved now 
and then by a child? Never, surely, without a cruel disloca- 
tion and re-locking of the gently-balanced mental and physical 
system. If children move quickly, they do not move quickly 
with accuracy and expert precision; wherever they are con- 
strained to be accurate they must be exceedingly slow. To make 
them move swiftly and also with entreme and difficult precision 
is to constrain them against all the tendencies of their powers; 
and this is only the physical stress. Mentally a child virtuoso is 
compelled to av immediate active attention which is most alien 
to him; the violence must be renewed with every note of a 
strenuous and exacting musical passage. 

The unready are so charming when they are left to their un- 
conscious and never ungraceful slackness and sloth. To watch 
a simple bit of logic passing completely through a child’s under- 
standing is to see, distinct and articulate, the processes that have 
become so commonplace when they are done quickly, as the 
grown-up do them. The curves of a breaking and spreading 
wave, with their subtle and confluent movements over sand, are 
too quick for full pleasure in the observing of their beauty, and 
if you could have those movements lengthened so that their 
darts and swirls could have leisure it would be somewhat like 
the action of a child’s mind engaged in understanding a little 
bit of reasoning. Or the young thoughts at work might remind 
you of a kinetograph worked slowly, so that the action it pre- 
sented should be articulately lengthened yet should not lose its 
energy. Every loosened link of the chain of simple thought, 
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moreover, shows itself in the child’s expression. These delays 
are the most purely child-like of all a child’s characteristics; 
they should not be compared with the agilities of men and 
women; they have their own time. To admire childhood and 
not to admire them is rather to admire something that is not 
actual childhood. How easy they make the practical play that 
children love! You may rob a child of his dearest plate at a 
birthday dinner, from under his ingenuous eyes, by means of the 
simplest feint; you may send him off in a chase of it and have 
it back in his place and away again ten times before the little 
breathless boy has begun to suspect how his cherished sweets 
have been snatched, and an energetic game of this kind, played 
with spirit, is what pleases children rather than the verbal jocu- 
larities of him who asks them whether he shall carry them away 
in his pocket. In one thing children are not slow, and that is a 
sense of the tedium of this pleasantry, and of many another 
like it. 

Abraham Cowley, in his Hymn to the Light, compares (accord- 
ing to the conjectures of his day) the rate of speed from Heaven 
tu earth of the sunlight and of a ‘‘post angel.”? If so brisk an 
official angel as this is not ashamed to be outrun by the luminous 
embassy, neither is the child to be rebuked for lagging later than 
the man; nor shall he be reproved for losing his way. There is 
hardly a form of words containing distinctions (among pro- 
nouns, for instance) to be seized as they are spoken, that does 
not baffle a young child completely. He goes astray, naturally, 
because words are always too quick for him. It is better to see 
a child puzzled between simple pronouns than to see him pounce 
infallibly upon the right note of a keyboard, for his day is the 


' day of the blunderer and the unready amongst things devised 


for the use of the grown-up; and he is right in his day. 
ALICE MEYNELL. 





A BACHELOR MAIDS’ LUNCHEON. 


A simple entertainment was to be given by the Misses Stuart 
in honor of their friend and guest, Miss Browning, whose brief 
visit to them, paid in the absence of their parents, was expected 
to end shortly, and whom they greatly desired to present to some 
of their more intimate feminine associates. 


The particular form to be given this entertainment proved 


rather difficult to decide. Something original was strongly de- 
sired, as the three hostesses wished to perpetuate their well- 
earned reputation for freshness of ideas, but this something 
must at the same time make no overtaxing demands either 
upon pocketbooks none to well filled or upon the time of the 
busy girls who were to plan and carry it out. One member of 
the ‘‘Stuart trio,”’ as these clever young women were called by 
their friends, earned her living by her pen, another by her pen- 
cil. while the youngest was working away at her music under 
the direction of a most exacting teacher, so that no one of them 
had much spare time at her disposal. All were determined, 
however, upon making the affair a success, and the bed-time 
convention, ealled to discuss the question, was long in arriving 
at a satisfactory decision. 

‘*Let us give a Bachelor Maids’ Luncheon,” suggested the 
oldest representative of the family at last, when numerous other 
plans had been proposed and discarded, ‘‘and ask only those of 
our unmarried friends who may safely be included in that cate- 
gory. We can do it beautifully,’? she went on, enthusiastically, 
‘for here we are, keeping bachelor’s hall, as it were, for the 
time being, while father and mother are away, and all of us 
calling ourselves bachelor maids. The idea is at least original 
and can, I think, be carried out successfully.” 

This suggestion was unanimously accepted by the committee 
of ways and means, and the invitations sent out the following 
day were worded in this wise : 


The Misses Stuart. Bachelor's Hall. 


1429 Elliston Avenue. 


Three Bachelor Matds, keeping Bachelor's Hall, 
To a Bachelor Luncheon our Friends we Call. 
On February the tenth *‘ At Home” we'll Be, 
And You at High Noon we shall Hope to See. 


To meet Miss Eyelyn B. Browning. Desperation. 


The inner envelope of each invitation was adorned with a 
patent suspender button which, as it needed neither needle nor 
thread to attach it tc a garment, was obviously a ‘‘ bachelor’s 
button.” Several of these buttons, of brightest brass, were at- 
tached to three-inch lengths of ribbon and luid beside each plate 
at the luncheon to serve as favors. A many-stranded bunch of 
ribbons decked with them was also prepared to serve as the 
consolation prize for the unfortunate bachelor maid whose luck 
at ‘‘ Desperation’’ should prove to be at the lowest ebb. 

The time set for the luncheon was made twelve o’clock instead 
of the more conventional hour partly because it would be more 
convenient for some of the busy bachelor maids who were bid- 
den to it, and partly because the words ‘‘ high noon” best fitted 
the rhyme of the invitation cards. All of those invited accepted 
promptly, many of them making their responses in verse or 
quaint prose, and the covers were laid for seveuveen people, 
Half an hour before the luncheon hour everything was in readi- 
ness for the feast. 

The guests upon arriving were received by their three host- 
esses, each of whom represented by her costume a clearly-defined 
type of the bachelor maid of the time, one being attired in most 
mannish fashion, another in an attractive and feminine but ex- 
tremely plain tailor-made gown of smart cut and finish, while 
the third took the part of the artistic, semi-Bohemian bachelor 


maid, with careless flowing draperies, loosely-twisted hair and 


an abstracted demeanor. The guest of honor, to whom the 
visitors were presented, appeared as the most feminine type of 
the bachelor maiden, being gowned in a fluffy arrangement of 
lace and ribbons, with elaborately-dressed hair, high-heeled slip- 
pers and wearing a wealth of rings upon her pretty hands. 

The bachelor maids’ room to which the guests were shown while 
removing their wraps was decorated in accordance with the 
mingling of masculine and feminine ideas shadowed forth by the 
dress of the pretty girls who had planned it. A dado of pipes, 
canes and other masculine souvenirs of good times, friends and 
outings contrasted strongly with the feminine toilet articles 
upon the low dresser, and the fresh daintiness of the snowy 
muslin curtains and the spotless bed-spread looked extremely 
ill-assorted with the huge waste-paper basket);which occupied a 
prominent place in the room. |The parlors)also exhibited an odd 
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mixture of masculine and feminine tastes, a perfect balance 
of harmony and color being nevertheless maintained. 

A delicate suggestion of the lonely condition of the unap- 
propriated blessings for whom the feast was spread was con- 
veyed by the yellow and green of the favors and prevailing 
decorations, while the white strand of ribbon combined with 
them spoke just as effectively of their innocence and youth. 
Bachelors’ buttons, of either the blue or yellow variety called 
by this name, would have been chosen for floral decorations 
had this been possible. As the season did not permit of this 
pretty fancy, other flowers were substituted. 

Seated at the table the guests found beside each plate, in addi- 
tion to the favors already mentioned, a name-card adorned upon 
its reverse side with clever lines and sketches done by the literary 
and artistic hostess, respectively, which pointed out, in so kindly 
a fashion that there was no danger of wounded feelings, those 
personal fads or proclivities of each with which all were ac- 
quuinted. All of the verses and drawings were of a spirited 
and amusing character and much laughing appreciation of them 
was expressed. 

Beside the name-cards were placed menus, written in thin 
sepia, upon strips of heavy water-color paper with jagged 
edyves; instead of the names of the dishes which were to be 
served were transcribed substitutes meant to describe them. 

Thus, the diminutive but well-drawn men, followed by the 
capital letter U which headed the dainty slips of paper, were 
eusily translated to mean ‘* Menu,’’ while the tiny words ‘‘ The”’ 
and ‘‘ Miss,’ written on either side of them, not only gave sense 
to the legend, but also supplied it with a point. 


‘‘ Like the newest bachelor maids—keep house for themselves,” 


was matched by the raw oysters which preceded the soup, which 
was indicated by 


‘‘Like a bachelor maid—almost everybody likes it.” 


‘They spoil many a bachelor maid’s Independence Day,” 
obviously meant crackers, and 


* Again like a bachelor maid-—but grows the sweeter as age 


whitens it,” 
just as obviously represented celery. 
‘* What bachelor maids are not,”’ 


was easily guessed to be ‘“‘ Spring chickens,”’ which were daintily 
fried and served on a bed of verdant parsley. 


‘‘Once more like bachelor maids—blossoms which nobody 
wears,”’ 


just as plainly meant cauliflowers. The olives which were 
passed while the salad was heing served were transformed, by 
the aid of toothpicks, into the semblance of brownie-like men, 
and the sentence which described them, read ; 


‘‘Not necessary to the happiness of a bachelor maid, but handy 
to have around.” 


The salad—bollowed tomatoes filled with chopped celery and 
walnuts with a spoonful of mayonnaise dressing ‘on top—was 
listed as 


‘The days which are no more—for many bachelor maids.” 
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The thinly-sliced bread and butter which accompanied it was 
put down as 


‘* That which all true bachelor maids owe to no man, but eam 
for themselves,”’ 


and the biscuits and butter which were served with the chicken 
figured respectively as 


‘* Light as the heart of a bachelor maid,” 


‘and 


‘** Like a bachelor maid’s career—above suspicion or reproach.” 


The salted peanuts, which made the round of the table im- 
mediately after the salad, were described as 


‘* Yet again like some bachelor maids- not in the first freshness 
of their youth.” 


The dessert, a highly-sweetened combination of various fruits. 
nuts and confections, held together with gelatine jelly and 
served with whipped and sweetened cream, appeared 

‘Like freedom to the soul of a bachelor maid—sweet.” 
The grapes masqueraded under the head of 


‘*A bachelor maid’s probable ancestura’’ 


- (gray-apes), and the coffee which finished the repast was termed a 


* Bachelor maiden’s brew.” 


The fun and merriment attending the guessing of these defini- 
tions was never allowed to become in the least tedious or 
strained by the watchful hostesses, who, when a sentence did not 
appear sufficiently obvious, or was (discussed in advance of the 
dish which it described, immediately supplied the clue. The 
menus and name-cards were carried off by the guests as delight- 
ful souvenirs of the occasion. The favors, it is needless to say. 
were pinned upon the bodices of their fair owners and were 
worn during the afternoon's enjoyment which followed. 

‘‘ Desperation,”? a rather new and amusing game of cards, 
was next indulged in, as announced by the invitations, and the 
prize for the bachelor maid who showed at the end of an hour 
and a half’s playing the highest number of games won was 
Mrs. Burton Harrison's book, A Bachelor Maid. The second 
prize was The Leveries of a Bachelor, and the second consolation 
prize a single ‘* bachelor’s button”’ of gleaming brass. The first 
consolation prize, a8 already described, consisted of a string of 
these shining substitutes for needles and thread. 

A cup of tea, made bachelor fashion in the cups, with the aid 
of a tea-ball, and served steaming hot with lemon and sugar but 
no cream, and accompanied by the tiny, sweet nut-cakes which 
bachelors not of the maiden variety are supposed to admire, 
followed the awarding of the prizes. after which the guests de- 
parted declaring the simple but clever entertainment to have 
been an unqualified success. And it is safe to say that 
bachelor maids’ parties, copied after the one herein described, 
will be immensely popular among the feminine friends of the 
Misses Stuart this season. C. M. E. 





DESCRIPTION OF FIGURE SHOWN ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 


Fieure D14.—This illustrates a Ladies’ basque-waist and 
skirt. The basque-waist pattern, which is No. 9584 and costs 
ls. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure. The skirt pattern, which is No. 
612 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is differently 
portrayed on page 170. 

The tailor-made toilette is just now triumphant and is here 
pictured made of a fine quality of broadcloth and velvet, with 
appliqué trimming on the velvet vest and braid in two widths 
for the elaborate decoration on the basque-waist and skirt. 
The fronts of the basque-waist are apart all the way, and be- 
tween them is revealed the pretty vest, which pouches over the 
belt with the fronts. The shapely sleeves are decorated to 


accord with the-remainder of the toilette. 
gives a close high finish at the neck. 

The three-piece skirt ay be gathered or box-plaited at the 
back. A revers included in the pattern is here omitted. 

The tailor suit is probably the most thoroughly satisfactory 
made for church, calling and the promenade. Venetian cloth, 
the heather mixtures and solid-colored cheviot are popular 
fabrics for these toilettes, which may be simply or elaborately 
trimmed with mohair or silk braid. A stylish toilette of gray 
armurette may include a vest and collar of white cloth em- 


A standing collar 


“‘broidered with white-and-silver soutache braid. 


An ostrich tip and a sweeping plume adorn the velvet hat, 
supplemented by flowers at the.back and.a handsome ornsa- 
ment in front. 


G.-Po td 
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OIL VS. SUGAR. 


Little boys and girls, the world over, love sugar. This every- 
one knows—but who would ever suspect innocent little match- 
sticks of having the same propensity? Yet they possess it, as can 
be very easily proven. Take a shallow dish or vessel of any kind 
and fill it with water; secure a dozen or so match-sticks and 
cut them in halves. If you like, you may leave them whole, 
but in this event I should advise you to cut off the heads. 
Hold a piece of soap in the water at the center of the dish, as 
at figare No. 1, and you will very soon see the match-sticks 
hurrying away from the soap to the edge of the pan. I be- 
lieve match-sticks object as strongly to soap as do some little 
children. But you can very easily collect the sticks into the 
center again. Reiove the soap and in its stead hold a lump 
of sugar in the water. Have you ever seen flies gather about 
a pot of honey or syrup? Well, in precisely the same way— 
jast as if they had the same instincts as these little insects 
—the sticks will float 
towards the sugar 
from all directions 
and fasten themselves 
to it as you see at 
figure No. 2. It it 
wonderful and amus- 
ing to behold the 
attraction that the 
sugar has for these 
inanimate match- 
sticks. Looks like 
magic, doesn’t it? 
But it isn’t. The oil 
in the soap tends to 
spread over the sur- 
face of the water and 
in doing so carries the 

sticks away with it. 
The sugar, being full of pores, sucks up the water and the 
little current thus produced brings them back. 


BED - TIME STORIES FROM GREEK 
MYTHOLOGY. 
KING MIDAS. 


Did you ever hear, Daphne, that it is considered wonderful 
when a woman keeps a secret? If you ever did, the chances 
are that it was a man who said it. Men have been saying it a 
very long time, until at last they have really come to believe 
that it is much harder for 8 woman than for a man to keep a 
secret. But the next time you hear anybody say so, Daphne, 
try to recall the story of King Midas’ barber. 

Midas was King of Greece, but he lived so long ago that 
nobody knows just when it was. He worshipped Pan, the 
raral deity and patron of shepherds and huntsmen. Pan had 
the body of a goat and the head of a man, with two short 
horns growing out of the temples. Though a monster in 
appearance, Pan was a really thoroughly good-natured and 
playful deity, who spent most of his days roaming aimlessly 
about the woods and playing upon an instrument which is 
imitated to this very day and is called ‘‘ Pan’s pipes.” You may 


Ficure No. 2. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


have found something like it among your Christmas gifts. 

Pan became very vain of his musical skill and one day 
challenged Apollo, god of the lyre, to a contest. It was arash 
proposal. Apollo accepted the challenge and one of the 
mountain gods was chosen as judge. As Apollo’s hand touched 
the strings of the lyre the sweetest tunes and harmonies were 
brought forth. All in the woods were charmed with his 
music. Then Pan blew upon his pipes and pleased no one but 
himself and his follower, King Midas, by his rude music, ren- 
dered doubly discordant by contrast with Apollo’s enchanting 
tones. 

To Apollo, of course, rightfully belonged the prize, but 
King Midas had the bad taste to prefer his favorite and pro- 
tested to the moun- 
tain god against 
awarding the prize to 
Apollo. Whereupon 
the latter grew so an- 
gry that he promptly 
caused the ears, which 
could willingly listen 
to such discords, to 
grow long and hairy 
like those of a don- 
key. Of course, these 
unusual ornaments 
dismayed their pos- 
sessor not a little. 
King Midas hastened 
_ to the privacy of his 

# own room and quickly 

summoned his _bar- 

ber, whom he commanded to fashion some sort of 

a head-dress to conceal] the hideous deformity from 
his subjects, first pledging the barber to secrecy. 

The barber constructed a wig, which not only 
hid King Midas’ ears, but proved a becoming orna- 
ment as well. This was so gratifying to the vanity of the 
foolish king that he richly rewarded the barber, bidding 
him, however, once again guard his secret or suffer death 
as a punishment. The barber readily gave his word and no 
doubt meant to keep it, but the secret gave him no peace, 
weighing like a guilty thing upon his conscience. 

At last he could be silent no longer and determined to rid 
himself of the nightmare which the secret had proved to him. 
But how do you suppose he told it? He went down to the 
nearest stream, dug a deep hole in the bank and shouted down 
into the earth: ‘‘ King Midas wears—these eyes beheld them, 
these—such donkey’s ears!” 

Greatly relieved of his burden he went his way in peace and 
soon forgot all about the secret and King Midas. In time 
reeds grew upon the bank of the stream and those over the 
hole grew thickest. As the wind stirred them a sound was 
heard from them which was easily interpreted into these 
words—‘‘ Midas, King Midas has donkey's ears!” 

Everyone who passed caught the whisper and soon all the 
world knew King Midas’ secret. Thus was Apollo avenged. 
The fable does not tell us whether or not the barber was pun- 
ished. But people do say that even yet barbers are very fond 
of hearing themselves converse. 





Ficure No. 1. 


THE GRAND ALBUM.—The February Number of this superb monthly 


time. 





magazine is the Handsomest and Most Complete yet issued, the Special Feature 
for the month being a COLORED PLATE OF STYLES FOR MASQUERADE 
AND FANCY DRESS WEAR. With the March, June, September and Decem- 
ber Numbers is given A HANDSOME LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE 25 x 30 
INCHES IN SIZE, illustrating in colors the latest Ladies’ Fashions. A 
PLATE OF JUVENILE FASHIONS AND A HANDSOME MILLINERY 
PLATE ARE PRESENTED EACH MONTH. With every Number is 
presented ‘a set of artistic Single Plates; and Plates of Special Styles, such as 
Bicycling Attire, Storm Garments, etc., accompany the magazine from time to 
Eaou Issvu&é conTAINS A SELECTION OF ADVANOE STYLES THAT WERE 
Not READY IN TIME TO BE INCLUDED 1N THE THE DRELINEATOR AND THE GLass 


or FasHION, AND WHICH IN THEMSELVES GIVE THE MAGAZINE A VERY SPECIAI 


Vatur. The Reading Matter of Toe Geanp Atsum is in Three Languages—English, Spanish and German. The Subscription 
price is 12s. or @2 a year. Single copies, 1s. (by post, 1s. 8d.) or 25 cents. SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 
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CROCHETING.—No. 79. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CROCHETING. 


1.—Loop. s. c.—-Single crochet. 
ch. st.—Chain stitch. d. c.— Double crochet. 


h. d. c.—Half-double crochet. p.—Picoc. 
tr. c.—Treble crochet. a}. st.—Slip stitch. 


Repeat.—This means to work designated rows, rounds or portions of the work as many times as directed. 


= * Stars or asterisks inean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the detalis given between them are to be repeated as 
many times as directed before going on with the details which follow the next *. As an example: * 6 ch., ! s. c. 


in the next space and repeat twice more from * (or last *), means that you are to crochet as follows: 


Gch. is.c. 


In the next spaoe, 6 ch.. ! 8s. c. In the next space, 6 ch., !s. c. in the next space, thus repeating the 6 ch., ! s.c. 


in the next space, twice more after making it the first time, making 


the next part of the direction. 


INFANTS’ SACK. 


Figure No. 1.—Two ounces of single zephyr, 1 yard of rib- 
bon about 4 inch wide for the neck, and 4 yards of baby ribbon 
for the rest of sack are required. 


The sack is begun at the neck and made in one piece. Make 





Figure No. 1.—Inrants’ Sack 


a chain of 86 st. and work 42 loop st. in this chain. Lp stands 
for ‘‘loop;’’ w for ‘‘ widen."’ Make a loop stitchthus: Thread 
over needle, insert needle and draw thread through, thread over 
needle, insert in same place and draw thread through; do this 8 
times, when you will have 7 stitches on needle; thread over needle, 


draw through 6 stitches, thread over and draw through 2 stitches. 


remaining on needle. Make 1 ch. between every Ip. stitch. 

First row.—Lp. st. in 2nd ch., skip 1 ch., repeat to end of ch. 

Second row. —20 Ip. st., making a Ip. st. over every 1-ch. in pre- 
vious row; widen one by making 2 Ip. st. over next 1-ch.; widen 
this way every time where a widening is made; this forms the 
back center of sack; then work 20 Ip. stitches. 

Third row.—8 Ip. st., w. twice, 10 lp. st., w. once, 10 Ip. st., 
w. twice, 9 Ip. stitches. , 

Fourth row.—8 |p. st., w. once, 8 Ip. st., w. once, 9 Ip. st., 
w. twice, 10 Ip. st., w. once, 3 Ip. st., w. once, § Ip. stitches. 

Fifth row.—2 \p. st., w. once, 4 Ip. st., w. 8 times, 22 Ip. st., 
w. 8 times, 4 Ip. st., w. once, 3 Ip. stitches. 

Sizth row.—9 Ip. st., w. once, 13 Ip. st., w. once, 10 Ip. st., 
w. twice, 11 Ip. st., w. once, 13 Ip. st., w. once, 9 Ip. stitches. 

Seventh row.—9 lp. st., w. once, 14 Ip. st., w. once, 26 Ip. st., 
w. once, 14 Ip. st., w. once, 10 Ip. st. 

Eighth row.—3 \p. st., w. once, 6 Ip. st., w. once, 15 Ip. st., 
w. once, 12 Ip. st., w. twice, 13 lp. st., w. once, 15 Ip. st., w. 
once, 5 Ip. st., w. once, 4 lp. stitches. 

Ninth row.—11 Ip. st., w. once, 16 Ip. st., w. once, 30 Ip. st., 
w. once, 16 Ip. st., w. once, 12 Ip. stitches. 

Tenth row.—12 |p. st., w. once, 17 Ip. st., w. once, 14 Ip. st., 
w. twice, 15 Ip. st., w. once, 17 lp. st., w. once, 12 Ip. stitches. 

Hleventh row.—3 lp. st., w. once, 9 lp. st., chain 2, skip 19 Ip. 
st. for the sleeves, making next loop st. in widened st. on back 
side of arm’s-eye which this forms; work 36 sl. st. across the 
back, ch. 2, skip 19 Ip. st. as before, 10 Ip. st., w. once, 3 Ip. st. 
- Twelfth row.—14 lp. st., w. once (which comes in ch.-2 in 
space under arm’s-eye), 16 lp. st., w. twice, 17 Ip. st., w. once 
(which comes in ch.-2 in space under arm’s-eye), 14 lp. st. 

Thirteenth row,.—Lp. stitch across without widening. 

Fourteenth row.—8 \p. st., w. once, 29 Ip. st., w. twice, 30 
Ip. st., w once, 8 Ip. stitches. 


It thiee times in all before proceeding with 


Fifteenth row.—Lp. stitch across without widening. 

Sixteenth row. —Lp. st. to center of back, w. twice, lp. st. to 
end cf row. 

Seventeenth row.—3 lp. st., w. once, 67 Ip. st., w. 
Ip. stitches. 

Highteenth row.—Lp. st. to center of back, w. twice, Ip. st. to 
end of row. . 

Nineteenth row.—Lp. stitch across without widening. 

To Make the Sleeve.—Commence under arm’s-eye, make 2 
Ip. st. in each widening, and 2 loop st. in each of the two 
spaces between the widenings; crochet rest of sleeve as before, 
making 28 Ip. st. around arm’s-eye. Continue to make Ip. st, 
round and round until sleeve is 11 rows long. 

To Make the Border.—First row.—Make s. c. around sleeve, 
narrowing at every stitch; there must be 27 s. c. 

Second row.—Make 1 d. c. in every others. c. with 1 ch. between. 

Third row.—Make 1 d. c. over every 1-ch. with 1 ch. between. 

Fourth row.—Make 2 d. c. over every 1-ch. 

Fifth row.—In ist d. c., * make 1 8. c., 4 d.c.. skip 8 d.c.; 
repeat from *8 times. Work the same border around all the free 
edges of the sack. 

To Make the Fringe.—Commence in center of scollop on 
lower front corner of sack. 6 ch., 5 half d. c. in 2nd ch. from 
hook; this will leave 6 st. on hook, thread over, draw through 
all, then put hook through the same stitch as d.c., and make 
a slip st., drawing as closely as possible; this forms the ball on 
fringe, 5 ch., 1 8. c. in center of next scollop. Repeat across 
bottom of sack. 

- Run two rows of narrow ribbon around sleeves, tying each in 


once, 3 





FigvRE No. 2.—HANDKERCHIEF, WITH KNOT-STITCH BORDER. 


a bow. Run two rows across bottom of sack and up fronts. 
Run one row around neck, leaving ends to tie. 


HANDKERCHIEF, WITH KNOT-STITCH , BORDER. 


Fieurge No. 2.—A knot-stitch border makes a very dainty 
finish for a sheer linen handkerchief... Fine.crochet cotton and 
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a fine hook are required in making the border. Make seven 
rows of knot stitches. Fasten the thread in the edge of the 
hem and and work the knot stitches about } inch apart; the 
stitches at the corners are worked more closely, as may be 
seen in the illustration, so that the edging will lie flat. 

To Make the Knot Stitches.—Draw the loop up about 4 
inch, catch thread and pull 
through; then put the hook 
between the drawn loop and 
thethread just pulled through, 
catch the thread and draw 
through again, thus making 
two stitches on the hook; 
catch thethread,drawthrough 
these two stitches to form 
the knot, make another knot 
stitch, then fasten with s. c. 
in hem about } inch apart; 
repeat all round. 

Nertround.— Fasten thread 
with s.c. in knot between 
the two loops. *Muke two 
knot stitches, fasten with s. 
c. in next knot below *; re- 
peat from * to*. Work all 
rounds the same. 


CROCHETED TOILET-MAT. 


Figure No. 3.—This mat 
may be made of shaded cot- 
ton or of crochet silk. The 
one illustrated was made of 
green shaded crochet cotton. 
Three mats comprise a set : 
and require two spools of 
cotton in making. 

Make a chain of 6 and 
join in a ring. 

First row.—Make 1 2 s. 
c. over ring, then continue 
round and round in the s. c. (adding extra stitches only when 
necessary to keep the work flat) till you count 72 stitches 
round the mat. In making s. c. take up both loops of preced- 
ing row. 

Second row.—Ch. 10, * turn, make 10 s, c.,* taking up back 
loop of each stitch of ch. 10; repeat from * to * 8 times, 
making 9 rows of s.c.in all. Then ch. 10 and fasten with 
8. c.in 9th stitch of circular piece; then repeat from * to * 
8 times. Continue thus round the mat, making 8 squares in 
all. Fasten last one to nearest corner of first square made. 

Third row.—Ch. 14, fasten in loose corner of square with s. c., 
*ch. 10, fasten between two squares with tr. c., ch. 10, fasten 
in loose corner of next square from | 
* till all the squares are fastened, 
fastening last ch. of 10 to the 4th 
stitch of the first ch. of 14. 

Fourth row.—Make 1 s. c. in 
every stitch, taking up two back 
loops of every chain stitch of pre- 
ceding row; turn: 

Fifth, Sizth and Seventh rows. — 
Make 1 s. c. in the back loop of 
every stitch of the preceding row 
of 8. c. 

Eighth row. — Make 2 tr. c., 2 
ch., 2 tr. in first stitch of preced- 
ing row, * 1 ch., pass over 5s. c. 
below, then 2 tr. c., 2 ch., 2 tr. c. 
in 6th s. c. below.* Repeat from 
*1o * all round mat. 

Ninth row.—Make * 8 ch., 1 d. 
c. over 2-ch. between 2 tr. c. of 
preceding row, 3 ch., 1 d. c. in 
same place, 3 ch., 1 s. c. between 
tr.c.* Repeat from * to *. 

Tenth row.—Ch. 3, * 1 8. c. be- 
tween 2 d.c. of preceding row, ch. 5, 1 s.c. in same place, 
ch. 5, 1s. c. in same place, ch. 5, 1 s. c. in same place, 
making 3 picdts in all, then ch. 6; repeat from *. 

Elecenth row.—Starting from the middle picot of the first 
cluster of picots of preceding row, ch. 10, then fasten with 
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FicgurRE No. 3.—CROOHETED TOILET—-MAT. 





FigurRE No, 4.—INFANTS’ CROCHETED 
SHIRT. 
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s.c. in the middle of the next cluster of picots; repeat all round. 

Twelfth row.—Make 1 d. c, in first ch. of preceding row. 
1 ch., 1 d. c. in 3rd stitch. Repeat around mat. 

Thirteenth row.—Make 8 d. c. in first d. c. of preceding 
row, ch. 4, 1 8. c. in 1-ch. between 2nd and 8rd d.c. from 
the first, taking up the back loop; make 7 s. c. in the 
next 6 stitches, 4 ch., skip 
2d.c.,8 d.c. in 8rd d.c. 

Fourteenth row. —Make 1 
d. c. in the last ch. before 
the 3 d.c. in the preceding 
row, 1 d. c. in each of the 
next 3 d.c., 1 d.c. in next 
ch., making 5 d.c., ch. 4, 5 
gs. c. over 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 
and 6th of the 7 8. c. of pre- 
ceding row, ch. 4. Repeat. 
| Fifteenth row.—Make 1 d. 
c. in ch. before the 5 d. c. 
of preceding row, 1 d. c. 
over 2 d. c. of preceding 
row, ch. 2, skip 1 d.c., 1d. 
c. in 4th and 5th d. c. of 
cluster of 5, and 1 d.c. in 
nextch. Then ch. 4, 3s. c. 
over 2nd, 8rd and 4th of 
the 6 s.c., ch. 4. Repeat 
all round the mat in the 
same manner. 

Sixteenth row.—-1 d. c. in 
ch. before 3 d. c. of preced- 
ing row, 1 d.c. in each of 
next 10d. c.; ch. 3, 1 d.c. 
over 2-ch. of preceding row, 
ch. 3, 1 d.c. in same place, 
ch. 8, 1 d.c. over 2nd and 
3rd d.c., 1d. c. in next ch., 
8 ch., 1 8. c. over middle s. 
c. of the 8 s.c., ch. 3. Re- 
peat all round. 

Seventeenth row.—Make 1 
d. c. in ch. before 8 d. c. of preceding row, 1 d. e. in next 
2d. c., ch. 6, make a picot by fastening this ch. in ‘2nd 
stitch of same ch., ch. 1, 1 d. c. over 3-ch., ch. 6, make 
picot as before, ch. 1, 1 d. c. over next 8-ch., ch. 6, make 
picot, ch. 1, 1 d.c. in same place as last d.c., ch. 6, make 
picot, ch. 1, 1 d. c. over next 3-ch., ch. 6, make picot, ch. 1, 1 
d. c. over 2nd and 3rd d.c. of preceding row, 1 d.c. in ch., 
pass over to the last ch. before the next group of 8 d.c., 1d. 
c. in that ch., 1 d. c. in next 2 d. c., and proceed as before. 


INFANTS’ CROCHETED SHIRT. 
Figure No. 4.—The materials required are: 2} laps of white 
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FicurE No. 5.—CROCHETED FEATHER-EDGE 
BRAID LACE. 


split zephyr, 2 yards of No. 2 satin ribbon and a fine bone hook. 

The garment is made in 5 star stitch. Begin at the lower edge 
with a chain about four fingers in length. Take up a stitch in the 
third ch. from the hovk and onein each of the next 8 stitches, 
making 5 on the hook and drawing out;each about $ inch long; 
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then draw thread through all at once and fasten with a slip 
stitch. This forms the first star. For second star take up a 
stitch in the slip stitch, one in the back stitch of side of star, 
one in each of next 2 ch. stitches, and finish like first star. 
Repeat these stars until you have 75 for the first row. Continue 
round and round, placing a star over a star until you have 18 
rows up to the opening in front. Narrow three or four times at 
the sides so that there will be 64 stars in the 18th row. To nar- 
row, place one star of seven stitches over two stars below. 

Leave an opening at the middle of the front by breaking the 
thread at the end of each row and then tying it on at the begin- 
ning of next star. Make 6 rows in this manner, which will bring 
you to the sleeve. Begin at the front opening and make 16 
stars, leave opening for sleeve, 32 stars for the back, leave open- 
ing for other sleeve, then 16 stars. Continue in this manner, 
leaving openings for front and each sleeve until you have 10 
more rows. Narrow one star at the neck on each side of front 
until 5 more rows are made, which finishes the front. Make 
the 5 rows on the back without narrowing, which will bring you 
to the neck. Crochet the back and front together at the neck. 

For the sleeve, take up 80 stars around the opening, and work 
around until 15 rows are made, narrowing one star on the lower 
side in every fourth row. 

Around the edge of neck and sleeves make a row of openings 
by working 2 ch., 1 d. c. in each star. Finish the edges of the 
neck, sleeves and bottom with shells composed of 6d.c. Around 
the edge of shells crochet a chain-finish with embroidery silk, 
and run the ribbon through the holes at neck and edges of 
sleeves, tying in small bows. 

The shirt may be made larger or smaller by increasing or 
decreasing the number of stars in first row and then finishing in 
the same proportion as this one. 


CROCHETED FEATHER-EDGE BRAID LACE. 
Fieure No. 5. ~—Crochet along the feather-edge braid without 
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cotton by drawing the loops through each other thus: Begin at 
one of the loops and draw the following 3 loops through each 
other, then draw the 8rd loop through the 9th loop from hook 
at the other side of braid and work 8 of those 9 loops off, 
leaving 5; then catch the 9th loop of other side of braid, draw 
through again and work 3 of the 9 loops off. Repeat to the 
required length. Now fasten the thread at the center loop ofa 
scollop. Always crochet in the center loop of the 5 left at each 
edge. Ch. 18, *fasten with slip stitch in the center loop of 
next scollop. Ch. 6, take hook out of stitch and put in the 6th 
ch. from sl. stitch, then catch the stitch just left and thread and 
draw thread through. Ch. 6, sl. stitch in same (center) loop, 
ch. 6, take hook out and work like first 6-ch. Ch. 6, fasten with 
al. stitch in center loop of next scollop, ch. 6, put hook in same 
stitch where all other chains were worked in; fasten with 
sl. stitch, ch. 6, sl. stitch in same lgop, ch. 6, and fasten in top 
as before, ch. 12. Repeat from * four times more, omitting the 
12 ch. the last time. In each of the following 6 scollops work 
& group of chains as before; work them all in the same chain 
stitch as last group, but work no chains between. ‘* Chain 
6, sl. stitch in chain on opposite side where the group of 
chains were worked in, ch. 6, sl. stitch in next scollop, ch. 
6, sl. stitch in same stitch as first 6-ch., ch. 6, sl. stitch in 
same scollop, ch. 6, sl. stitch in stitch as before, work the 
same group in next scollop, then repeat from * three times 
more; sl. stitch in 6th stitch of ch., sl. stitch in center loop 
of next scollop. 

Next scollop: Turn to wrong side and take on the hook its 
center loop; also take on hook the center loop of preceding 
and following scollop, catch thread and draw through the three 
loops. Join 8 more scollops down on wrong side, thus: Ch. 4, 
pick up the center loop of next scollop, then the center loop 
of opposite scollop, catch thread and draw through the two 
loops. When the 8 are finished work back thus: ch. 4, 
fasten with sl. st. to chain, work to the top and repeat 


from beginning. 





AT A VALENTINE PARTY. 


A novel mode of amusement for a 

valentine party is ‘‘ mating hearts.” 

The hostess prepares beforehand, 

from tinted cardboard, half as many 

hearts as there are guests expected. 

In size, the hearts should be four or 

five inches across at the widest part. 

Write upon them, in quaint script, 

quotations suitable for St. Valen- 

tine’s Day. With a lead pencil draw a zigzag line lightly from tip 
to indentation, as shown in the illustration, and cut the two sec- 
tions neatly apart witha sharp penknife. Each section will pre- 
sent a serrated edge similar to the key of a Yale lock. Let no two 
hearts be cut with exactly the same notches, so that only two sec- 
tions will mate. Punch a small hole near the top of each section. 

The right-hand sections, containing the second halves of the 
quotations, should be distributed to the gentlemen, and the left- 
hand sections to the ladies. 

_ <A diminutive page, personating Cupid, garbed in bldck velvet 

and having a bow and quiver of arrows slung from one shoulder, 
while two little wings of white paper peep shyly out, may 
distribute the heart sections, carried in two dainty, be-ribboned 
baskets. 

The gentlemen then make search for the other halves of their 
hearts. The first heart mated should be honored by being tied 
together with narrow pink ribbon, the others with blue, except 
the last, for which the ribbon should be green. The re-united 
hearts then become dainty souvenirs, which the gentlemen 
are in gallantry bound to present to their fair partners. 

A few quotations suitable for inscribing upon the hearts are: 


Love always looks for love again; 
If over single, it is twain, 

And till it finds its counterpart 
It bears about an aching heart. 


Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met or never parted, 

We had ne'er been broken-hearted. 


They have o’erlooked me, and divided me: 

One half of me is yours, the other half yours,— 
And so all yours. 

Love, well thou know’st, no partnership allows: 
Cupid averse rejects divided vows. 

Love is a lock that linketh noble minds; 

Faith is the key that shuts the spring of love. 
Tell me, now last, what love will do; 

’T will hurt, and heal a heart piere’d through. 
If you love me, as I love you 

No knife can cut our love in two. 


Just before the gucsts are invited to the refreshment room, 
the little page will distribute cards upon which are written 
quotations from which the guests are to judge what characters 
they represent. For each quotation showing a feminine charac- 
ter there is a related masculine counterpart, as Romeo and 
Juliet. The gentlemen will then seek their corresponding 
characters as partners. A few illustrations of the method 
employed, follow. The words in brackets, of course, do not 
appear on the cards. If desired, the cards can be punched, and 
tied together with a tiny bow of ribbon, so that the gentlemen 
may also retain a souvenir of the occasion. 


“Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?” (John Alden.) 

‘The ‘Mayflower of Plymouth’ sat spinning.” (Priscilla.) 

“Tt is not good that the man should be alone.” (Adam.) 

“The woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of 
the tree.” (Eve.) 

‘To be, or not to be, that is the question.” (Hamlet.) 

‘When her lover feigned madness, she likened his mind to ‘ gweet 
bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.’’’ ( Ophelia.) 

“First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrr- 
men.” (George Washington.) : 

The mother of tea-parties. (Martha Washington.) 

“ O, gentle Romeo, if thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully.”" ( Remeo.) 

She leaned from a balcony to hold sweet converse with her lover. 
(Juliet) MARY, SALINE Hearn. 
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‘st the sewing-room or when engaged in needlework. It is 
“made by pattern No. 1594, price 5d. or 10 cents. A single 
“2. section of China silk is used, the lower part of the sec- 
<> tion being turned up and sewed to ferm a pouch or pocket. 
“ A casing is formed at the top of the apron and also at the top 
«of the pocket and the ribben in the upper easing is long 
enough to tie about the waist. Twe draw-ribbons are inserted 
in the lower casings, so that 
we by turning the upper part 
: down inside the pocket and 
drawing these ribbons a 
i» shapely work-bag or peuch 
«* is formed. 

Fievre No. 4. -Traver- 
tr: Eene Case or Roti.—This 
¢* is am indispensable article 
-:z and gives great satisfaction 
2 when made as illustrated of 
.< linen crash adorned with 
-::  feather-stitching and piped 
ts with black satin. It is 





2 composed of a straight strip Figure No. 4.—TRAVELLING CASE OR 
of linen hemmed at the Rott.—(Cut by Pattern No. 1595; 
closing and joined to circu- one size; price 5d. or 10 cents.) 
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<* lar ends that are decorated 
-o¥ with feather - stitching and 
e-? piped with satin. Two straps 

of the linen are utilized for 

handles, the straps being dec- 
 Orated with feather - stitching 
:<~ to correspond with the ends. 
‘ A pocket with a lap is epee 
_.? onthe case and decorated with 
stitching and pipings, and the 
; _ ase and pocket are closed with 
.<+ buttons and _ button - holes. 

Denim, linen and Russian crash 
f° are the materials commended 
for this article, which is made 
by pattern No. 1595, price 5d. or 10 Cents. Feather-stitching, 
:: embroidered initials or braid will supply effective decoration. 
Fietveze No. 5.—Wati-Pooxet.— A simply fashioned and 
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Figures Nos. 1,2 anp 3.— 
LADIES’ WORK—POUCH AND 
ApRON.—(Cut by Pattern 
No. 1594; one size; price 

5d. or 10 cents.) 
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nucopia covered 
with linen between 
two other cornu- 
copie covered 
with dark silk. The ornamentgtion is embroidered, the mid- 
dle cornucopia being more elaborately decorated than the 
others. A bow : 
at the top and 
three pompons 
at the bottom 
tastefully finish 





this useful device. 
Any prettily tinted 
silk or velvet may 
be used for this 
wall - pocket, and 
the effect will be 
most pleasingwhen 
two colors are com- 


Figure No. 6.— 
ComB-—AND—BrusH 
Casr.—Linen was 
used for this neat 
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foundation or back 
upon which are ar- 
ranged the pockets, 
the lower two 
pockets for brushes 
andthe upper 
pocket for combs. 
The lower pockets 
are finished with 
a pointed lap on 
which, as well as 
on the upper pock- 
et, a band design 
isembroidered. All 
the edges are bound 
with ribbon and a 
bow placed at the 
top. Small silk balls 
add to the orna- 
mental effect of the 
case. Bands of 
heavy lace ora de- 
sign in gilt braid 
could be substi- 
tuted for the embroidery, 
case was made by pattern 
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FiGURE No. 6.—Comp-anp-BRUSH CA8E.— 
(Cut by Pattern No. 991; one size; 
price 5d. or 10 cents.) 


with equally good effect. The 
No. 991, costing.5d. or 10 cents. 
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THE COMMON ILLS OF LIFE.’ 


By GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M. D.—No. 2.—INDIGESTION AND DYSPEPSIA. 


Dr. Fothergill has said that the inhabitants of the United 
States ure a dyspeptic race. The opinion is prevalent in Europe 
that we are a nation of dyspeptics. It would be difficult to con- 
vince a foreigner that we are not given over, body and soul, to 
indigestion. Alas, that there is foundation in fact for this opin- 
ion! What is the reason? Find the cause of your ailment and 
you are in a fair way to remove it. Is the cause of our indi- 
gestion and dyspepsia to be found in what we eat? It is thus 
that the able scientists on the other side of the water would 
account for it. They attribute it to our consumption of pies. 
The largest pie I ever saw was in the south of France—its 
diameter. exceeded that of a bicycle wheel. European pies are 
often so large that they have to be sent to a public bakery. 
And yet one does not hear complaints from these people of 
dyspepsia caused by their pie eating. 

Other authorities at home and abroad attribute our dyspepsia 
to the frying pan, to sausages and to griddle cakes, but other 
races than ours revel in fats of all kinds. The French fry; the 
Italians soak things in oil; German comestibles are floating in 
melted butter; blubber is the chief article of diet of the Esqui- 
maux, and none of these peoples are accused of being dyspeptic 
because of their consumption of fatty cookery. 

Again our critics say it is because of our use of corn and 
Indian meal, the starch of which is more difficult of digestion 
than the starch of other cereals. The Irishman can digest his 
potatoes, the Italian his macaroni, the Chinaman his rice, but the 
American cannot digest Indian meal! But Americans do not 
confine themselves to one kind of starchy food. Yankee inven- 
tion is ever at work to devise new forms of cereal preparations, 
the great variety, delicacy and digestibility of which are attract- 
ively heralded at ‘food shows.’? One cannot say that indiges- 
tion is less prevalent than formerly because of these preparations. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that our indigestion and dys- 
pepsia are due to what we eat, or that our diet has much to do 
with it, though in some localities it is peculiar—for instance, the 
pork and beans of New England, the bacon and hominy of the 
South. As a nation, however, we are far better fed, have more 
and greater variety of foods, better meats, vegetables and fruits 
than any other country on the face of the earth—yes, and 
cheaper, too. We have so much that we send our grains, meats 
and fruits to adorn the stalls of the markets and grace the 
tables of Europe. 


THE SINS OF EATING. 


It is because we are sinful in our manner of eating that we 
reap the whirlwind of dyspepsia. The old philosophers—and 
who will say that they were not right ?—placed the seat of the 
soul in the stomach. Certainly there is more intimate relation 
between the brain and the stomach than most people think. 
That great nerve center, the solar plexus, which pugilists recently 
have rendered so conspicuous, presides over the functions of 
the stomach. It isin most intimate relation with the brain as 
well as the other parts of the body, and this is the reason why 
the stomach sympathies so keenly with every mental action. A 
French writer, ina work entitled The Brain and the Stomach, 
dwells upon this. ‘‘ A repast,”” says he, ‘‘ composed of indigesti- 
ble food aggravates a dyspepsia, excites the solar plexus, reacts 
on the brain, gives dizziness, headache and diminishes the intel- 
lectual faculties. If the brain is irritated, it in its turn acts on 
the solar plexus, and stomach troubles are the result.” 

Here is the key to the American dyspepsia. It is not the 
food we eat; in ninety-nine cases in a hundred it is the lack of 
nervous energy to perform properly the act of digestion. The 
literary man works at his desk; his brain is active and he has 
not enough nerve force to digest his food. The artisan hurries 
to his meal, eats it rapidly, his mind intent on what he has been 
doing or what he must do. The seamstress plies her needle till 
she has no nerve force left and eats her daily bread with thoughts 
only as to how she can accomplish hertask. The society woman 
exhausts her powers with a round of visits, dances, dressing and 


* During the progress of the ‘‘ Health and Beauty"’ papers in Taz DELINEATOR. 
Dr. Murray was coneulited so often on simpie derangements of the physical 
system that it was considered desirable to give subscribers the benefit of her 
professional knowledge in the eeries of papers of which this is the second. 

No. 1, Catching Cold, appeared in the Number for January. 


the thousand perplexities—which would overwhelm a strong 
man—as to how she is to accomplish the severe and exacting 
tasks of the so-called butterfly existence. There is no harder 
driven alave than the devotee of fashion. I need not multiply 
the instances-in every department and walk of life, the mad 
strife for advancement and for the gratification of ambition, 
sapping and undermining the vital powers and interfering with 
the intricate processes of digestion. 

The dyspepsia-giving sins of eating, therefore, are not s0 
much over-eating or eating too little as eating with haste and 
lack of consideration, eating too fast, eating when too much 
fatigued. In fact, the dyspepsia of Americans is of nervous 
origin, and is widespead because of the peculiarity of our social 
system, which has wiped away class distinctions and made it 
possible for an American to rise above the position in which he 
was born. Eating and such material matters must not stand in 
the way of his accumulating riches, and in the way of his am- 
bition whatever form that may take. The conflict of the pres- 
ent day is not, as in former times, one of muscle; it is a com- 
petition of brains, and nowhere is the competition so powerful, 
so strong and so enticing with prospect of success as here in 
these United States. The old heroes who girded on their armor 
and entered the lists paid the penalty of their strife with their 
hearts’ blood; the heroes of to-day pay for it in exhaustion of 
nerve force, and the result is imperfect digestion. 


KINDS OF DYSPEPSIA. 


We are much more learned to-day in regard to what is going 
on in the stomach than ever before. In years gone by the know- 
ledge of stomach action was based mainly on the observation of 
one or two men, who through -accident had openings made in 
the walls of their stomachs through which this action could be 
watched. To-day the electric light makes it possible to view 
the stomach through the walls thus made transparent. Its con- 
tents can be examined by means of small buckets shaped like 
capsules, which are swallowed and then withdrawn by means 
of strings. The specimens thus obtained are tested chemically 
and microscopically. The stomach has many glands; some of 
them secrete the acid gastric juice, and others the pepsin. If 
the acid-secreting glands ure too active then there results an acid 
dyspepsia and the stomach is sour; if the pepsin glands do not 
perform their part, digestion does not take place and the food 
is not assimilated. If the muscle structure is interfered with. as 
it may be in cramped positions taken after meals (such as 
scholars assume at their desks or seamstresses at their work). the 
contents are not kept in motion and are not thoroughly mixed 
with the gastric juice. The contents of the stomach, too, from 
the heat of the body, ferment and decompose, and the result is 
a gas in the stomach which occasions great distress. The im- 
portant thing, then, for a perfect digestion is to have the prope- 
glandular and muscular action. The latter is less frequently in- 
terfered with except, as I have already said, in those who take 
cramped positions and in those who wear tight clothing. 

The action of the glands can be rendered imperfect in several 
ways. The exhaustion of nervous energy by overwork, care 
and anxiety, ns already indicated, is one of the most frequent 
und powerful causes. The glands may be injured locally by 
improper eating and drinking; they may be chilled by drinking 
iced beverages. Highly-spiced and irritating condiments also 
injure the stomach. Alcoholic drinks—especially brandy und 
whiskey not sufficiently diluted with water—injure the stomach 
by irritating its membrane. 


ASSAULTS ON THE DIGESTION, 


It will be remembered in the celebrated encounter of Jack 
with the Giant, the story of which delighted our childhood, that 
when Jack was called upon to enter into an eating contest with 
the Giant he triumphed by providing himself with a great 
leathern bag, which he concealed under his jacket, and into 
which he slipped the excess of fond. How well it would be 
for many, when called upon to eat the numerous courses of state 
(linners or to go through the vagaries of a modern luncheon, if 
they could dispose of many of the viands in some such unoffend- 
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ing way and thus escape imposing them upon their poor 
stomachs: Very many people over-eat. The stomach too much 
distended cannot perform its accustomed rotary muscular move- 
ments and the glands cannot supply enough of the right kind of 
gastric juice. If the amount of food or drink habitually taken 
is excessive, the stomach becomes permanently dilated—one of 
the most unfortunate of stomach troubles because it can seldom 
be remedied. 

Those who eat too little are in aimost as bad a plight. The 
stomach becomes like an unused muscle and cannot perform 
its function; the glands cease to work as they should; the 
stomach becomes intolerant of the proper amount of food 
requisite to nourish the system and the whole body suffers in 
consequence. 

It takes four hours, more or less, for the stomach to complete 
the work of reducing the food to a homogeneous fiuid state, if all 
goes as it should. A dog can digest the food that he has bolted 
without the ceremony of mastication. It will take his stomack 
nine hours to complete the process, but its muscular structure 
and gastric juice are fitted to their tasks. The dog, taking nine 
hours for digestion, needs only one or two meals a day in conse- 
quence. If tough and fibrous substances come into man’s stom- 
ach unreduced by mastication, they remain as a residue and are 
there to meet the next meal, and the next, until by the decom- 
position and interference with digestion thus occasioned the 
irritated organ ejects it and finds relief. Retained undigested 
food poisons the whole system and causes more unpleasantness 
and actual illness than one would think possible. Many a per- 
son’s discomfort and ill-health comes from the retention of undi- 
gested and decaying substances in the digestive tract. Depres- 
sion of spirits and melancholy views of life often arise from 
this cause. 


THE REMEDIES. 


It is fortunate for the individual that interference with the 
digestion is at once apparent and upsets the health equilibrium. 
Such forewarnings prevent serious attacks of dyspepsia, which 
when repeated and prolonged are difficult indeed to cure. The 
indigestion that results from over-eating, from eating too little, 
from eating highly-spiced and indigestible substances, from eat- 
ing in a hurry so that the food is not properly masticated, from 
nervous exhaustion because of over-work and worry—all of these, 
which in the chronic and continued state become dyspepsias, 
carry with them the suggestion for relief, namely, by avoiding 
the causcs which bring them about. 

The great question of diet propounds itself in this connection. 
What and how much shall one eat? Man needs a mixed diet, 
but I often think that in the advancing state of civilization of 
this end-of-the-century period—with its extensive intercourse 


with other nations, travel, the methods which obtain for the 


preservation of foods—the bills of fare are much too extensive 
and varied and the stomach is called upon to dispose of too 
much of a heterogeneous collection. If one is inclined to indi- 
tion, it is well to reduce the diet to a few simple substances. 
ilk, eggs, beef, lamb, oysters and stale bread should be the 
main dependence. 

Those who suffer with indigestion and dyspepsia due to nervous 
exhaustion and over-fatigue can find relief ina milk diet. Add to 
the milk lime water, vichy or seltzer, if needed. A well-known 
writer who was miserable from what I have called ‘literary 
dyspepsia,’’ because so many writers have it, was put on a milk 
diet. A pitcher of milk was placed beside him and as he wrote 
whenever he had a sense of faintness and exhaustion, which hap- 
pened about once in two hours, he could take a glass of milk. 
He drank about two quarts aday. At night he had a simple din- 
ner with meat. Following this regimen he has lost his sallow looks, 
his thinness and his dyspepsia anc is comparatively healthy. 

The ancients understood the necessity for diversion and free- 
dom from care when eating, and had music and entertainments 
to help on their banqueting. The old adage ‘‘laugh and grow 
fat’ illustrates popular recognition of the desirability of having 
a mind free from care while eating. 

After a proper diet exercise is the great regulator of the 
digestion—exercise in the open air, which sends the blood ting- 
ling to all the corners of the body and stimulates the glands of 


HEALTH: HOW TO BE WELL AND LIVE LONG.— 
The special mission of this pamphlet is fully indicated by its 
sub-title. Rational personal care of one’s natural physical con- 
dition, without the aid of drugs and medicines, except when 
the latter are absolutely necessary, are two of the many strong 
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the stomach to do their duty. Not over-exercise, mind you, but 
just enough—not that which will make you ‘‘ too tired to eat,” 
but which will make you ‘‘hungry as a panther,’”’ make you 
realize that the only way to take away the blues caused by dys- 
pepsia and indigestion is to work with a will. The clergyman 
who had wood in his cellar which he sawed and split every 
day took the right way to cure his literary dyspepsia. If the 
exercise is useful and tends to some good end, it will accomplish 
the purpose quite as well as if it were mere play—tennis, 
golf or any other game. But the person doing it must enter 
into it with zest and a spirit that makes work play and drudgery 
a noble system of exercise. It may be well to add that this is 
not a modern view, and also that this exercise will not cure dys- 
pepsia unless the individual regards it from the clevated stand- 
point just suggested. 


MEDICATIONS, PILLS AND TABLETS. 


These are legion. As widespread as is the disease, so varied 
and numerous are the remedies. In colds the general public 
becomes the prescriber; in stomach troubles the druggist steps 
in. His counters are arrayed with all kinds of preparations. 
The chemistry of digestion has been studied indefatigably. The 
chemist has reproduced all the different gland secretions ; he will 
put meat in a test tube and digest it before your eyes; he will 
show you how starch is acted upon and albumens are reduced as 
in the body; and on the principles thus educed he will make up 
his ‘‘ elegant preparations,” forgetting that the most important 
part of all is left out in his demonstrations, namely, the mys- 
terious action of life itself, the effects of the nerves and the 
nerve centers of the brain. Nevertheless, the popular mind in 
every race and in every clime bas worked out some simple 
and efficacious remedies. The use of bitters has a rational basis. 
Such preparations acting upon the tongue cause the gastric 
juices to flow. They should, therefore, be taken without dis- 
guise, that is, in liquid form and not in sugar-coated pills. The 
best of them al] is nux vomica; five drops of this in a glassful of 
warm water befure breakfast makes an excellent tonic. Gentian, 
thoroughwort, cinchona and a combination of these and other 
bitters have often been used with great benefit in those cases in 
which the secretion of gastric juice is insufficient. The soda- 
mint tablets are, perhaps, the most popular form of medication. 
They are excellent taken after meals when the gastric juice is 
too acid, giving rise to a sour stomach. Peppermint, tincture of 
cardamon seed, Jamaica ginger, the tincture and the powder of 
red pepper, are simple and excellent remedies when the stomach 
is flatulent. 

The preparations of pepsin are many and there is a variety of 
opinions as to its efficacy. It is not harmful in the doses that one 
would be likely to take, a fact evidenced by its free use by chil- 
dren in the various chewing gums. The chewing gums on the 
market include very little spruce gum. It is doubtful if enough 
of the genuine article could be obtained to supply the demand. 
Some spruce gum is incorporated with rubber and made paluta- 
ble by means of sugar and flavoring. Spruce gum is often very 
beneficial in dyspepsias in which the secretion of the gastric 
juice is scanty. It has been proved by experiments on animals 
that the stimulation of the tongue and salivary glands causes the 
gastric juice to flow through sympathetic action. The chewing 
of gum can be carried too far, exhausting the amount and 
impairing the quality of the saliva, rendering it unfit to perform 
its proper work, the digestion of starch and the softening of the 
food during mastication. 

Of course, there are many stomach disorders which arise 
from unavoidable causes—tumors, cancers, inflammations from 
poisons and irritants, troubles occasioned by diseases of the 
other organs of the body with which the stomach promptly and 
deeply sympathizes—but these are not ‘‘common ills.” The 
indigestion and dyspepsia here under consideration have one 
striking characteristic, viz.: they can be escaped by timely 
regard and avoidance of the causes which produce them. Let 
this hint sink deeply into the reader’s mind and, each curing his 
or her dyspepsia after this fashion, we shall cease to merit as 
Americans the title of ‘‘a dyspeptic race.” 

GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY. 


points of the subject matter of the pamphlet. Every chapter 
is valuable to every reader of it; and a perusal of tne entire 
collection, with an adoption of its suggestions, is almost an 
assurance of an agreeable, green old age. Price, 6d. (by post, 
74d.) or 15 cents per Copy. 
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MODERN LACE-MAKING. 


HANDKERCHIEF IN MODERN LACE. 


Figure No. 1.—A very handsome hand- 
kerchief is here represented. It is showy 
without being elaborate and is easily made. 
Fine point lace braid is used for the de- 
sign, and the filling-in stitches are bars with 
tiny picots and rosettes. 


TIDY IN MODERN LACE. 


Fievre No. 2.—This tidy is about four- 
teen inches square when developed in its 
proper dimensions. It is made of Honiton 
braid and picot bars and rosettes comprise 
the filling-in stitches. | 

Such a tidy is very appropriate for use on 
handsome furniture. It may also be used as 
a small center-piece if desired, and in this 
event a linen center could be used instead of 
the one illustrated, as the border is quite 
well adapted to such a center. 


PICOTS. 


Ficure No. 8.—Figure No. 8 shows a 
very effective picot, which may be worked 
round the threads that cross each other or 
round a little spinning-stitch or wheel; it 
may also be used for flowers or bars. For 
this kind of picot make first a button-hole 
stitch round the netted cross, push the 
needle in it, and wind the cotton ten or 
twelve times round for one picot; then care- 





Figure No. 1.—HANDKERCHIEF IN MODERN LACE. 
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Fiaure No. 2.—Tipy in MopERN LACE. 


fully draw an- 
other button- 
hole stitch round 
the netted cross 
to fasten the fin- 
ished picot and 
to prepare for 
the next. 


SPINNING — 
WHEEL 
ROSETTE OR 
SPIDER. 


Figure No. 
4.—These ros- 
ettes are very 
useful for fill- 
ing the empty 
spaces in foun- 
dations or pat- 
terns in either 
Renaissance. 
Battenburg = or 
other modern 
laces. They may 
also be seen in 
figure No.2. The 
engraving at fig- 


FiegvrE No. 4—SPINNING— ure No. 4 gives 


WHEEL OR SPIDER a wheel in which 
ROSETTE. the thread is 
twisted over six 

thread bars. 


All of these designs and the information con- 


cerning them were supplied by Sara Hadley, 
professional lace-maker, 923 Broadway, N. Y. 
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TATTING.—No. 59. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN MAKING TATTING. 


d. s—Double-stitch or the two halves forming one stitch. 


DOILEYS WITH TATTED BORDERS. 


Figures Nos. 1, 2 anp 4.—This pattern is made throughout 
Every ring has 5 p. and every chain 


with 2 d.s., 1 p., 2d.s. 





has 5 p. except 
the two chains 
connecting the 
wheels; they 
each have 7 p. 
No. 50 cotton is 
satisfactory for 
most purposes. 

First wheel.— 
(See detail at fig- 
ure No. 2) Make 
a ring thus: *2 
da: 1p, 20: 4. 
until there are 5 
p. and close. 
Make a chain in 
the same way, 
and repeat from 
*, joining the 2nd 
p. of eachring to 
the 4th p. of the 
preceding one, 
until there are 8 rings and 7 chains, joining the 8th ring as the 
others, also the 4 p. of 8th ring to 2nd p. of 1st ring; this com- 
pletes the wheel. 

Join the wheels thus: Hold the wheel upside down and make 
a chain of 2 d.s., 1 p., 2d. 8. until there are 7 p. Make a ring 
of 5 p. joining the 2nd p. to the middle p. in the last chain of 
5 p. made in the wheel. Make another chain of 7 p. 

Second wheel.—Make a ring, then a chain, joining the middle 
p. in chain to the 4th p.in ring made between the two 7 p. 
chains; then a ring joining the 2nd p. to the 4th p. in last ring, 
a chain joining middle p. to the middle p. of next to last chain 
in first wheel. Continue as in first wheel until you have 8 rings 
and 7 chains. 

Use India linen for the centers, and button-hole the tatting 
on. Embroider the centers in any manner desired. The center 
of each wheel may be filled in with rick-rack stitch in the same 
shade as the prevailing color in the embroidery used on the 
centers of the mat. 


FievRE No. 2. 
Figures Nos. 1, 2 AND 4.—DO1LEYS WITH TATTED BORDERS AND DETAIL. 


p.—Picot. 





FieurE No. 3.—TATTED EDGING. 


* —Indicates a repetition as directed wherever a * is seen. 


At figure No. 4 a fringed edge is shown. This may be made 
by knotting strands of the tatting thread into the picots of the 
border; or, a piece of linen large enough to allow for fringe 
may be used for the center and after the border is button-holed 
on the extra material may be fringed out and cut evenly ina 
circle. 


TATTED EDGING. 


Figure No. 3.—Fill the shuttle, but do not break the thread. 
*Make an oval with shuttle thread composed of 4 d. s. and 1 p., 
working until there are 16 d.s. and 3 p.; draw up. Turn the 


Fieure No. 4. 


work, take up the 
spool thread, 
work 2 d. s. and 
1 p. until there are 
12 d. s. and 5 
p.; then begin 
again at*. Con- 
tinue thus until 
required length is 
made. Now use three threads: Make 2 d.s., join to p. in top 
of ist oval,make 4 d. s., turnthe work, take up the other thread, 
lay it over a narrow mesh-stick, make 1 d. s., turn work, take 
the first thread used, make 4 d. s., turn work, Jay the other 
thread over mesh-stick, make 1d. s., turn again and join to 
p. in top of oval; continue thus the length of the piece. 

For the heading use two threads. Take spool thread, make 
2 d.s., join to the long p., 2 d.s.,1 p.,2 d.s., join to next 
long p. Continue in this way santil the heading is finished. 





Figure No. 5.—TATTED INSERTION. 
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TATTED INSERTION. 


Fietre No. 5.—The first row is composed of wheels. Be 
first wheel with center ring of 11 d. 8s. and 10 p. separated by 1 
d.s.; draw up and make 10 small rings around the center; 
leave } inch thread and make Ist ring of 5 d. s. and 4 p., join to 
1st p. of center, make 2nd ring like Ist, join 1st p. to last p. of 
1st ring, make 8 mo.e rings around center, join last ring to 1st, 
fasten thread under wheel and leave 4 inch thread. Make 2nd 
wheel like 1st, except join 1st and 2nd rings to 1st two rings of 
last wheel; finish wheel like lst. Continue making wheels 
until strip is as long as the lace is to be and break the thread. 

The outer row on each side is composed of a double row of 


rings; each ring has 5 d.s.and4p. Make lst ring, draw up, 
turn, make 2nd ring like lat, turn, make 8rd ring, join 1st p. to 
last p. of 1st ring, turn. Make 4th ring, join 1st p. to last p. of 
2nd ring, turn, make 5th ring, join 1st p. to last p. of 2nd ring, 
and join 2nd and 3rd p. to 2nd and 8rd p. of middle ring on 
side of 1st wheel, turn; continue making rings until you make 
the 5th ring again, then join it to the middle ring on side of 2nd 
wheel. Continue this row the length of wheels, then break 
thread and begin at 1st end of last row and make a single row 
of rings, thus: Make lst ring of 5 d.s. and 4 p.; leave $ inch 
thread and join to 1st and 2nd p. of 1st ring in last row; make 
2nd ring, join Ist p. to last p. of 1st ring, draw up, join to next 
ring in last row. Continue for length of lace; break thread. 





THE TEA-TABLE. 


THE CUP WHICH CHEERS. 


Our much-loved tea-table and cup of tea have long been 
appreciated as mediums of cheer and comfort. Mother Goose 
knew the civilizing power of a cup of tea, for her Cross Patch 
who sat by the fire plodding at her work, immediately drew the 
latch and called her neighbors in after she had taken this refresh- 
ment. Before this soothing and grace-inspiring cup her door was 
inhospitably barred. These Winter afternoons when madam 
comes in from her shopping or her calling, cold, miserably 
fatigued and sometimes a little cross, she takes her cup of tea 
and, like her sister of long ago, is again ready for her neigh- 
bor’s call. The afternoon tea-table is a good Samaritan, making 
life much more livable with its gentle ministration. The house 
is not well-furnished that does not include this preparation for 
the wayfarer and the stranger within the gates. Another cup, if 
you please, my @2ars, this very cold afternoon. 


A MOTHER GOOSE CLUB. 


Speaking of Mother Goose, she has been made the patron 
saint of a jolly club of girls who propose to study her precepts 
during the Winter. They call themselves the Mother Goose 
Club, and wear as club badges dainty little silver goose feathers 
with ‘1898 stamped upon them. Topics for discussion are 
suggested by the verses credited to this remarkable old lady. 
Each member in turn is responsible for a short paper or talk 
with a Mother Goose couplet for her text, the same being 
designated at the meeting previous, so all may have time to 
digest the dear old lady’s cynicism and be ready for the discus- 
sion that always follows. For instance, one took for her theme 
the wise man who lived in ‘‘our” town and scratched back his 
evicted eyes by the marvellous process on record, and therefrom 
preached a sarcastic little sermon on the school of medicine in 
which like is reputed to cure like. The merits of Faith Cure 
were discussed apropos of this bit of rhyme: 


‘Little Tommy Grace had a pain in his face 
So bad that he couldn't say a letter, 
When in cume Johnny Long singing such a funny song, 
That Tommy laughed and said he felt much better.” 


In these days, when we are accused of taking even our pleas- 
ures sadly, no one can regard the Johnny Longs capable of sing- 
ing a really funny song in any other light than as benefactors 
who make all the Tommy Graces feel better, whether the pain is 
in the face or the heart. Cross Patch received consideration and 
sympathy. The sentimental member asserting she was an object 
of pity from being overworked and shut in all day, while the prac- 
tical member had little sympathy with the morbid mourner whose 
shutting in witht trouble is of her own doing, asserting that the 
cup of tea symbolized a putting up of the blinds and a letting 
in of the sun after a period of musing. 

Woman's adaptability received a sharp rap when the subject 
up for discussion was the poor old woman who had her petti- 
coats cut off so shockingly short as to make her doubt her own 
identity. It was agreed that woman is very conservative and 
that a sudden change in her life always startles and bewilders her. 
Whether this luckless woman of the short skirts who went home 
to see if even her dog would know her, and at his barking col- 
lapsed entirely, is deserving of much sympathy, was doubted. 


A spirited debate on the advantages of travel was elicited from 
the cat who went tu London to see the queen and reported with 
great unction when she came back, not that she had seen the 
queen, but ‘‘a little mouse under a chair’’—just what she could 
have seen at home almost any day of her life. Travel can never 
educate those who have no eyes to see. They are as blind as 
Mrs. Nouveau Riche who when puzzled as to whether her Con- 
tinental tour had included Lausanne, referred to ber note book 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, yes, that was where I bought my plaid 
stockings.’”” The sentimental member championed the cause of 
the cat. She was doubtless homesick and for the first time saw 
something ske was used to and that had a home atmosphere 
about it—hence the strong impression made by the mouse. 


HOSPITALITY. 


The delightful treatment accorded the invited guest is seen in 
the welcome we give him, the kindness we show him, in the 
constant thought for his comfort and in the heart-warming cor- 
diality with which we speed him at parting. This latter-day 
graciousness of the hostess may be the result of a reform in the 
methods of the guest, for no longer does one arrive uninvited 
and unexpected to remain as long as one chooses so todo. Such 
an invasion was formerly commonenough. Small wonder was it 
that the self-invited were not invariably recipients of all the 
courtesies of which the hostess might have been capable, and 
that the day of their departure came with healing on its wings. 

The custom of to-day is certainly more fruitful of true hospi- 
tality and comfort to all concerned. No longer do friends, cous- 
ins or even brothers and sisters appear for a visit uninvited. The 
invitations, too, are couched in no uncertain terms, the guests 
being invited for a week, two weeks or for whatever time may 
be convenient, and not being either expected or asked to exceed 
the time stated. It is not that we are less generous than were our 
ancestors, but living has been systematized and time has grown 
to be avaluable commodity. One reason for this is the fact that 
the duties of the mother have become manifold, children now 
receiving a care and attention not dreamed of in past days and 
generations. This and other self-imposed cares of a complex and 
highly organized civilization demand systematized living and the 
time that may be given to guests must come under the same 
restriction imposed upon all other expenditures of this precious 
commodity. Mr. and Mrs. Brown are invited to visit Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith from January tenth to January seventeenth. Direc- 
tions are given as to reaching Mrs. Smith’s, and if this is to be 
by train, time-tables are enclosed with the best trains marked. 
and everything is arranged for a comfortable arrival. Among the 
thoughtful conveniences of the guest room isa pretty card of 
information hung on the wall giving the hours for meals and also 
those for the arrival and departure of mails. 

Without being necessarily costly the furnishings of a guest 
roon must be comfortable. There should be plenty of blankets 
if the weather is cold—and, above all, matches and a candle by 
the bedside. Candles, by the way, are growing in favor. In 
country houses it is not uncommon for the maid to light a dozen 
candles in the guest room when making it ready for the night 
This apartment receives the personal attention of the hostess 
who wishes to make sure that the maid has not forgotten the 
necessities—towels, soap and plenty of water—and that the bed _ 
i3 opened and the night garments are laid ready before the — 
guest wishes to retire. EDNA WITHERSPOON. 
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MARDI GRAS IN NEW ORLEANS. 


By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYw.t, AurHoR or “On Botu SipEs,” “Miss Nina Barrow,” ETC. 


It is a curious and significant fact that while the Carnival in 
Europe has been falling more and more into a green-and-fallow 
melancholy of tawdry processions, silly buffoonery and bad 
confetti quite painful to witness, in this distant republic the 
exotic institution has struck vigorous roots downward and is 
bearing fruit upward worthy of the Garden of Hesperides. The 
climate, the situation, the people of the Imperial city of the South 
all have a share in this result; they all are factors in a period of 
gaiety so spontaneous and brilliant that it would be a dull brain 
or a wretched heart that could fail to catch its infection. 

As a nation we Americans are like the English —we take our 
pleasure sadly. We take life too seriously by far, and our ideas 
of enjoyment are wonderful to the Gallic mind. We gulp our 
enjoyments, red hot. We play at parties and balls and teas and 
cotillions, but the only things that really interest an American 
are the great games of chance—gambling on the stock exchange 
and off it, racing, base ball and love affairs. We are not 
attracted by content, to use the pretty old English word; we must 
have excitement. And even in our most frivolous moments we 
are really in dead earnest and wound up to strike twelve on the 
smallest provocation. Also we feel that we have no mind to 
either look or play the fool. 

But New Orleans is the one American city in which the wis- 
dom of the old proverb: 


‘“A litthe nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men,” 


is fully exemplified, especially during the few days immediately 
preceding Lent, when cotton is no longer king, but Rex is 
sovereign lord of hundreds of thousands of smiling subjects. 
The days are days of brilliant sunshine, of soft breezes from 
the Gulf, flower laden, delicious. The squares are as green 
as if June had walked that way. The city is a place essentially 
cheerful, full of lovely houses with gardens about them, and 
verandas open or latticed. Above is a sky as blue as heaven 
can make it. 

So much for climate and place. As for the people, they can 
laugh—not from culture, not at witticisms, but because they 
have bubbles in their blood; because they are alive and happy; 
because Virginie has a pretty fresh toilette and is going with 
Anatole to the club to see Rex sweep by and hoist his standar 
on the city hall; because the river is filled with shipping manned 
and decorated tu receive royalty; because the streets are full of 
natives and strangers and a mass of bunting; because there will 
be a luncheon at the Restaurant; because the bands are playing 
so delightfully; because the procession is coming ; because there 
is a ball—half a dozen balls—to follow; because the masker on 
her right is so inimitably gotten up as a monkey, and the one on 
her left is such a perfect dragon-tly, and the group in front 
Esquimaux, so evidently just arrived from Greenland; because 
all the negroes have turned out disguised as white people, and 
the whites as negroes; because there is such movement, light, 
life, fun rampant everywhere! 

Presently darkness drops like a great curtain, Rex and his 
mummers have gone by on artistic floats drawn by swans, by 
dolphins, by reindeer. His court would bear comparison with 
any other—no sham anywhere, beautiful satins and embroider- 
ies and jewels—the King regal and gracious in a superb costume, 
the Queen beautiful and royally gowned. 

Black night now, and a hum as from a beehive throughout 
the city—the glorious Southern heavens above us, as we sit on 
the balcony stand of the “ Pickwick,’ admirable memorial of 
ithe most genial of his sex. A moment, and then all the city 
becomes a jewel, and the fire we have stolen from Prometheus 
dims the splendor of the starry firmament overhead. The street 
below is a blaze of electricity and a sight to see—a human ant- 
hill with boiling water poured over it. Policemen are galloping 
madly here, there and everywhere, cars clanging and moving 
and stopping, people pouring into shops, out of shops, wedged 
in great groups of ‘‘too, too solid flesh,” streaming in slow- 
moving, often-arrested currents up or down or across the streets, 
_ enterprising individuals, daring men, obstinate women, dashing 
under the very wheels of the carriages in which sit ladies in gor- 

eous sorties de bal, and gentlemen in full canonicals. There is a 
bel of tongues and cries, French, German, Spanish, English, 


Greek, Portuguese, Italian, Swedish, Coptic! Yet in the midst 
of all this mad haste, movement, hustle and bustle there is per- 
fect order—no vulgarity, no drunkenness, no swearing, no shoot- 
ing, scarcely any rudeness! Everywhere it is, ‘‘ Pardon!” ‘:Per- 
metteze?” **T beg pardon,” and ‘‘ Will you let me pass?” as 
people make their way here or there—the triumph of the demo- 
cratic principle. 

Everybody clearly understands that a certain number of the 
first men of the city have spent a great deal of money and have 
taken infinite pains to get up a costly pageant solely in order 
to give pleasure to friends, fellow-citizens and strangers. Every- 
body behaves as though the guest of a private Amphytryon. 
It is a thing that impresses the foreigner very much, for he 
naturally looks for mobs, while the Northern visitor, whose 
mind has been more or less medicated since '61, expects to see 
the Ku Klux spectres start up at any moment, and is anxious 
about his watch and his wife, and distinctly objects to being 
shot out of hand, especially if uninsured, or suffering from ner- 
vous prosperity. 

A great surge below, now a great roar from hundreds of 
thousands of spectators, a blare from the bands! We all look 
down the street. A blaze, a river of torches, and Comus comes 
to-night as Proteus came the night before. Soon the floats are 
passing in the street below and all that vast concourse of people 
resolves itself into eyes. There is almost dead silence, broken 
by occasional bursts of applause as some float comes in sight 
more than usually beautiful and original. The two things that 
most impress one in the procession are the refinement and the 
intelligence with which the tableaux have been designed and 
carried out, regardless of expense. The mythical figures pass 
like a literary dream—not a nightmare. The Latin blood rises 
as does the mercury; this or that Polar bear or griffin executes 
a pas seul, Circe kisses her hands to the gentlemen of the Chess 
Club. Hercules gets tired of carrying the world on his shoul- 
ders aud takes a rest. ° 

The gay, brilliant pageant comes, is here, is past. About a 
million people head it off, follow it, set off to get another look. 
The stands are deserted; the ladies who have bloomed in a par- 
terre on the club grand stand (quite unconscious, of courfse, of 
the admiration they have been exciting among the members) 
descend the steps and go inside. Ices are served and greetings 
exchanged, and everybody leaves to dress for the balls. 

*The old French Opera House now;; a series of effective tab- 
leaux by the maskers, after which they have the privilege of 
choosing any lady that pleases them in the audience for a part- 
ner. The choice of Paris is as nothing, for among hundreds of 
lovely girls, clever girls, charming girls, stylish girls and the 
girl of your heart, what can a mortal man do? What must not 
be the perplexity of such a decision for all but the most decided 
and true-hearted? The house, looked at from the stage, staggers 
the gilded youth from Boston in our party, and makes him gasp. 
‘‘ How confoundedly pretty and attractive the women down 
here are,’’ he cries; ‘so soft of feature, manner, speech.’”? And 
when black coats are allowed to share in the festivities, he makes 
a bolt for the Girl in Blue, the little Creole with a red camelia in 
her hair, and we see him no more. 

Dance succeeds dance; the chaperones begin to nod; some of 
us have to catch a train and start on a trip around the world. 

We come out into the cool deserted streets; the city is as 
quiet as a cemetery, and ‘‘all that mighty heart is lying still.’’ 
Last night it was a solemn thing to look down upon the vast 
crowd and think, ‘‘ In fifty years not one of us will be here, and 
yet these streets will be fuller than ever.’’ But where can they 
have all gone in twelve hours? Last night the Salvation Army 
as we passed was asking, ‘“‘ Where will you all be in eternity?” 
and we were smiling over the reply of an old Dutch Frau on 
pleasure bent, ‘‘ Tank de Lord, I don’t know.”” 

Well, it is all right. The sun is rising cheerfully over the tree 
tops. The breeze from the Gulf is sweet and fresh. The work- 
men are already taking down the props from the veranda. The 
reporters are going home to bed, perchance to sleep. Bridget is 
on her way to mass. Itis allright. Mardi Gras has become 
Ash-Wednesday. Joy may endure for a night, but in the morn- 
ing comes labor and life. 

FRANCES, COURTENAY BAYLOR. 
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Though there are 
certuin characteris- 
tics that may be 
mentioned as com- 
mon to English pro- 
vincial cities in gen- 
eral, there are also 
distinct lines of 
demarcation that 
would allow of their 
being classified into 
groups. For in- 
stance, there is a 
radical difference 
between a univer- 
sity city and a pure- 
ly manufacturing 

; one; and again, we 
should find a clear 
distinction between 
those ‘county 
towns’’ where there 
are no large facto- 
ries, and where, ac- 
cordingly, the busi- 
ness of life centers 
round the markets 
for the agricultur- 
ists and the legal 
and other profes- 

sional business of ‘‘the county” residents, and those others in 
which the town seems to ignore the existence of the surround- 
ing neighborhood, being itself the center of trade and the mart 
of commerce for the entire district. 

‘* University cities’’ a generation or 50 3g° would have meant 
Oxford and Cambridge and none others. But with the progress 
of democracy there has come a2 great extension of all orders 
of education, from the primary school in which the laborer’s 
children remain till they are twelve or thirteen only, up to the 
higher training of the college. True it is that the two old uni- 
versity cities retain their prestige, for no mushroom growth, 
however good its stock, or strong its vitality, or promising its 
prospects, can take away the might of old renown. The Ox- 
onians are fond of a little story—apocryphal, probably, but in 
any case a parable—of an American visitor who stood contem- 
plating the perfect smoothness and velvety surface of the lawn 
in old ‘‘ Maudlin ’? College quadrangle and asked the gardener 
‘‘ How can I get such a lawn in my grounds?’’ ‘ Well, you 
lay down good grass, sir,’ said the gardener, ‘‘and then you 
mow it once a week and you roll it twice a week for a thousand 
years and then it will be like our lawn!" In the same manner, 
no doubt, a thorough Oxonian or Cantab would answer, if a 
resident in one of the newer collegiate towns were to inquire how 
the exclusive society and the perfectly cultured atmosphere of 
the older towns were to be copied, ‘‘ You must have a thousand 
years of preparation !” 

But while it cannot be denied that Oxford and Cambridge are 
peculiar in that their whole life is exclusively devoted to the 
universities that are their centers, it still remains true that the 
multiplication of colleges of university rank has given a learned 
society to many towns. Some of these colleges are complete 
in themselves, giving their own degrees, while others prepare 
for the degrees of London University, which is an examining 
institution only, testing the knowledge that has been gained 
elsewhere. But in either case the existence of the college 
means the importation to the town of a body of learned men 
as tutors and professors, with their families, who reverence the 
culture from which their living and their consequence is derived ; 
and it means that a large band of students, also having more 
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or less learning and interest in the subjects of the higher educa- 
tion, is a necessary accompaniment of the college. 

Such centers of culture exist now in Liverpool, in Manchester, 
in Durham, in Cardiff, in Birmingham and other cities; and 
wherever they are found they are a distinct leaven to the whole 
tone of the place. Yet these great provincial towns still remain 
money-making cities, centers for the carrying on of some trade 
or commercial enterprise. Thus, Birmingham is the home of 
the hardware (iron and brass) trades; Manchester, the cotton- 
spinners’ haunt; Cardiff, a great port; Newcastle and Durham, 
centers of the coal-mining business. Enormous fortunes are 
made in these towns by the most legitimate means—steady at- 
tention to business and wise employment of capital; and often 
the owners of the most money are the least attracted by learn- 
ing. Thus the life of these cities is manifold. 

Money, it must be confessed, is needful to occupy an import- 
ant social position in the business centers. So many people there 
have so rather of it, that not to possess a goodly store is to be 
rather an outsider, in the nature of the case. There is a sort of 
feeling abroad in these monied circles that if you have started 
at any point much higher than the gutter and have conducted 
yourself wisely and properly, you must needs be well up the lad- 
der of wealth by the time you reach the years of good discre- 
tion. The great advantage of the collegiate element in such 
towns is that, so far as it extends, it has favorably influenced 
this too great attention to the financial balance in fixing social 
position. It is pussible to be a very learned and thus an import- 
ant member of the university circle and yet be quite poor! 
But many manufacturing towns are without this influence and 
it does not extend very far even where it is possessed. In fine, 
as regards the manufacturing class of towns, the certain and, 
indeed, the essential passport to society is money. 

This fact comes into prominence in the civic circle. The 
mayor of an English town is not paid and the holder of the 
position changes every year. It happens occasionally that a 
popular gentleman is invited to hold office two or more years in 
succession; but, as a general rule, he is an annual and not a 
biennial, The ‘‘ town council,’’? which is elected by the votes of 
the citizens, chooses a certain one of its number—generally in 
rotation’s fair and unassailable succession—to be the mayor. 
Some cities allow their mayor a sum of money for the hospi- 
talities of the year, but it is well understood that he is to spend 
every shilling of it for those purposes, and a good deal of his 
own besides. The mayoralty, in fact, is the means of showing 
off for once in a lifetime the wealth of its holder. The mayur 
ig during his year of office the center of the hospitality of the town. 
He and the mayoress are asked to everybody's entertainment, 
and they in return must give dinners, receptions, dances and 
costly functions of all kinds. In the larger towns this involves 
so much expense that no poor man could manage it; and that 
a succession of satisfactory mayors is found shows how large 
the wealth of those towns is in the aggregate and how much 
the possession of it influences social standing—for the greatest 
of minds or the most perfect devotion to patriotism could never 
suffice to give a man the position of mayor of one of these great 
business towns. 

While the central parts of the great manufacturing towns are 
not only the seat of the transaction of business, but also the 
actual place where the manufactures, with their smoke, grime 
and noise, are carried on, the residences of the richer classes 
naturally have a tendency to spread over a wide radius. Thus, 
these towns have always extensive and charming suburbs. Bir- 
mingham not only has the pretty, clean, comfortable-looking Edg- 
baston, filled with streets of nice detached houses, but spreads 
forth into more distant places that once were distinct villages, 
but that now are, to all intents and purposes, suburban residen- 
tial districts—Handsworth, Aston and the rest. Manchester ex- 
tends its residences as fur as Alderley; Newcastle runs out to 
Jesmond; Liverpool goes to Birkenhead and New Brightor 
Indeed, under the influence of the railway service and the good 
roads of modern days the inhabitants become yearly more 
scattered in every great provincial town. But the various means 
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of communication are so kept in working order as to allow of 
social visiting, and also of united church. political or municipal 
meetings in the central parts, to go on till late at night, and the 
increased space occupied is, perhaps, covered more easily than 
the closer neighborhood but limited means of communication 
of our ancestors permitted. 

It is interesting to know how strong is the local patriotism of 
our great towns’ citizens. Not oue of these towns but can now 
boast of a great many institutions founded and built or endowed 
by wealthy men who have made their money in the town, lived 
there from youth to age, and desired at length to honorably and 
usefully associate themselves with it for future ages. Thus, 
Birmingham has in the Mason Science College a great educa- 
tional institution, founded by the maker of the celebrated 

‘‘Mason’s pens.’? Liverpool has a wonderfully fine art gallery, 
given by a large ship owner, the Walker Gallery. In Newcastle, 
& great merchant stepped into the office of the Infirmary recently 
and without any circumlocution told the secretary that he was 
willing to give immediately the sum of £100,000 to build a new 
infirmary in honor of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. A public 
park was given to Sheffield in commemoration of the same 
event. When great wealth is thus nobly dedicated to the public 
benefit an ideal is set up that must be beneficial to all time. 

In every great town there is a possible influence, generally 
felt in an erratic manner, but very powerful when it does choose 
to exert itself—to wit, that of the members of the aristocracy 
who have their seats in the neighborhood. There is a singular 
reverence for a title in this country, and the owner of a peer’s 
coronet can sweep before him even the Colossus of wealth. 
The peer or peeress may only take part in the life of the town 
at infrequent intervals, or may be a sort of president of its doings 
year in and year out. No matter! In either case the name and 
place of ‘‘his Lordship’? or ‘her Grace”’ are all powerful. 
This is an incalculable influence, like that of some wandering 
comet in the precise science of the astronomers. 

In some towns the influence of the peer is steadily exerted. 
Thus, Liverpool has had in Lord and Lady Lathom for many 
years past a steadily working beneficial force. Lady Lathom* 
once said that life was coming to seem to her to be a course of 
opening bazaars, so many are the charitable institutions with 
which she is associated in Liverpool, her home being only some 
seven miles distant from that city. Lately, it has become rather 
fashionable for the office of mayor to be undertaken by the Lord 
Paramount of the city. The Duke of Norfolk has been mayor 
of Sheffield for three years, the duties of mayoress being under- 
taken by his sister, Lady Mary Howard, the Duke being a 
widower, The Duke of Sutherland was last year Mayor of 
Longton, and his beautiful Duchess was in her element while 
presiding over the town’s hospitalities and charities. The Duke 
of Devonshire is Mayor of Eastbourne this year; and there are 
a number of other instances. This is, at any rate, advantageous 
in making the hospitality of the “great’’? people take on an 
official character, so that they can ‘‘ know’ and entertain much 
larger numbers of their fellow townsfolk than they could be 
expected to enroll among their private friends and permanent 

acquaintances. . 

Women’s organized influence is now felt very largely in our 

great provincial towns. It is perhaps not generally known in 
America, that in our towns women householders may vote for 
members of the town council. In fact, English women have all 
the voting rights of men, except the vote for Members of Parlia- 
ment. The privilege of the vote is not exercised by married ladies, 
but only by those who are, whether as widows or single women, 
themselves at the heads of househulds or pay rates on business 
premises as the responsible owners of the business. But though the 
proportion of women voters under these limitations is only about 
one to every seven men voters, still the fact that women do vote 
has undoubtedly given the whole sex more influence in the cor- 
porate life of towns. The peculiar interest of women in sanita- 
tion, in food adulteration and other semi-domestic topics is re- 
flected in their influence on the town council, and the fact that 
a certain number of the ladies of the towns are pressed to vote 
and are, therefore, obliged to be more or less well informed on 
the topics that are dealt with by the town authorities, acts as a 
sort of leaven for the ladies of the whole place, so that both the 
knowledge of the town’s affairs and the work done in them is 
now much greater among women than it was of old. 

Organized charity is, of course, the main interest of women, 

for it is recognized as their proper function. Nobody objects to 


* Since this article was written Lady Lathom met with a carriage accident 
which resuusted fatally, to the great grief of al! who knew her.—Eb. 
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any woman belonging to a committee or a society having for 
its object the reformation or helping of some class of the needy 
members of our complex social system. But in many towns the 
more clear sighted and large-minded women are recognizing the 
even greater value of work intended to ameliorate the root con- 
ditions that lead to poverty, sickness, vice and over-work, and 
are sharing in wider efforts for radical reform. Every town of 
any importance now has its political organizations of women, 
equally active, whether Liberal or Conservative. It is now quite 
recognized that the influence of the women’s organization is an 
important matter to a political candidate. 

Nor is this the only way in which the women try to help on 
public progress. They sit on school boards and poor-law boards. 
A wonderful reduction in the death-rate of Birmingham has been 
secured in recent years, largely owing to the pulling down of 
slums, and the substitution of better workmen’s dwellings and im- 
proved drainage. But everybody connected with the matter is 
ready to bear witness to the great benefit of the many courses of 
‘* cottage lectures’? given in the small houses and by-streets of 
the town by ladies, under the auspices of the Ladies’ Useful 
Work Association. The lecturers are not doctors. but merely 
educated women who have consented to learn hygiene in order 
that they may teach in simple talks to small groups of the poor 
and uneducated mothers in the cottage homes such matters as 
the value of ventilation, the principles of diet, the care of babies 
and the early signs of infectious diseases, with the necessary dis- 
infecting precautions. This is not the only work done by the 
Association in question (which owes its existence to the ladies 
of the well-known Martineau family), but it is, perhaps, the 
most valuable and original part of its undertakings. 

Many of the great charitable societies, such as the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, the Young Women’s Christian Association 
and the Queen Victoria Jubilee Nursing Association, have 
branches in every large town, and in all of them the ladies of 
the town do practically all the work. 

So much for the general characteristics of the great business 
and manufacturing towns. The ‘‘ county” town is another mat- 
ter altogether. Mrs. Gaskell’s delightful old work, Cranford, 
gives an excellent picture of such a place, though in these days 
of rapid communication and much moving about the exclusive- 
ness of the ‘‘county”’ is of necessity somewhat modified. But 
still there are the sleepy, not very large towns in which nobody 
seems to do any business, except doctors, lawyers and conserva- 
tive tradespeople, who are settled and established in their places— 
where, accordingly, there are scarcely any young men, because 
all who want to make money go elsewhere— where the passport 
into society is not money, but ‘‘ birth,’? connection, however dis- 
tant, with aristocratic families—so the quite poor, ‘‘ gentlefolks” 
are ‘‘in society’ and rich tradespeople are excluded—and where 
a strict attention to small points of etiquette and due regard to 
precedence and the proprieties are absolutely necessary to res- 
pectability of reputation gnd a peaceful, unscandalized life. There 
used to be severe laws in Queen Elizabeth’s day to prevent labor- 
ing men moving from one to another village; such conduct was 
stigmatized as ‘‘ wandering.” Something of the same spirit 
lingers in the quiet ‘‘ county’’ town as regards a strapger com- 
ing there to settle; he must have good introductions or be able 
to show ‘‘county’’—that is, land-uwning and non-trading— 
connections, in order to be admitted to the local society, for 
the tendency of the ‘‘county” is to inquire how it can be, if 
there is nothing wrong, that anybody should ‘‘ wander” to a 
fresh place to live. Some of these old-fashioned, sleepy-hollow 
and unbusiness-like towns are of good size, especially when 
they are cathedral towns, but, as a rule, they are small of popul- 
ation and situated in the heart of agricultural districts. 

In the two old university towns, Oxford and Cambridge, there 
is a special society and all social arrangements centre round the 
colleges. Some three thousand young men flock there for the 
nine months that make up the collegiate year, and the numerous 
heads of colleges, professors, tutors and lecturers are so many 
and so influential, that if not exactly the whole of the leaders of 
society, they are at any rate so strong a leaven that all the resi- 
dential] society converges to and revolves round them. Here, 
therefore, wealth becomes of far less consequence than in the 
towns that are exclusively money-making cities, and *‘ birth” 
is little inquired about. Intellect and culture take their proper 
place, and the fact that a tutor, lecturer or any person of bright 
intelligence lives in a small terrace house and had a tradesman 
for his father, by no means excludes him and his family from 
the best society that gathers in the old city. 

Many of the young men who goto the universities are the 
sons of very wealthy persons. It is by\n0) means considered 
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necessary for a youth to display a taste for learning or to be 
intending to enter one of the learned professions for him to be 
sent to a university. On the contrary, a couple of years at either 
Oxford or Cambridge is almost a matter of course for all young 
men of means. Many others, middle-class lads who are look- 
ing forward to working lives in the various professions, are 
there also, of course; but a large proportion of the students.are 
at college merely as a matter of fashion. If they are intelligent, 
serious and sensible young fellows, they will devote a portion, 
more or less, of their attention to work, and it is a notable fact 
that very many of our leading statesmen in the House of Lords 
have in their youth taken good degrees. On the other hand, 
there is no disciplinary method of compelling the lazy, the 
frivolous and the unintellectual to apply themselves to study ; 
many of them do not even take the mere ‘“‘ pass ’’ degree of B.A. 
and never really think of doing so. Among these there is often 
great extravagance and wildness of conduct. A young man will 
be placed at Oxford or Cambridge by an unwise father and have 
an allowance of £1,000 ($5,000) a year for pocket money. The 
object is to ‘‘ make friends” in a circle of society above that to 
which the birth of the monied man’s ancestors and connections 
enables him to aspire. The well-known phrase, ‘‘ tuft-hunting,”’ 
implying running after the ‘‘ great’ and titled, originates in a 
snobbish rule of the universities that a youthful scion of the 
nobility shall be distinguished from his fellows by wearing a 
gold tassel or ‘‘ tuft’’ to his college cap. Often the nobleman 
is poor and the parvenu is rich. The young men nearly all live 
in the various ‘‘ Colleges,’ where each has his own little suite 
of bed-room and sitting-room, furnished and decorated by him- 
self with as much taste and magnificence as his liking and his 
purse permit. It is quite a recognized and proper thing for ladies 
—xirls, of course, always being chaperoned by a matron—to 
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accept the invitations of the young man to ‘‘ tea in my rooms.” 
Hospitalities among the students themselves, too, are frequent, 
taking genefally the shape of masculine evening parties, which. 
as a relic of the bad old drinking customs of England, are still 
called ‘‘ wines,”’ though, happily, excessive drinking is now voted 
‘‘bad form’’ and is consequently rare. But it is not such in- 
nocent gatherings as these may be and ought to be that lead 
the poorer young men into extravagance. It is the example of 
the richer ones in dress, in the hire or buying of horses, in 
costly wine purchases, in appeals to money-lenders to meet losses 
at cards or on bets, and in the innumerable clubs that seem to be 
invented for the express purpose of helping students who have 
more money than they know what to do with to get rid of it. 
As an example of the latter I knew a young man who belonged 
to ‘‘ The White Club,”’ the speciality of which was that members 
attending its meetings must dress all in white, most of them 
choosing satin, it being a condition that a suit should never be 
worn twice, a new one being purchased for each fortnightly 
meeting. The leading spirit used to minimize this senseless 
extravagance to the ear by saying to those whom he invited to 
join, ‘‘ You know, you can come in a calico suit if you like, sc 
long as it is fresh ’’—but, of course, nobody did like. 

It will easily be understood that the trade of the town and 
all its arrangements must needs be greatly affected by the pres- 
ence of constantly renewed parties of some thousands of more 
or less rich and comparatively idle young men. These condi- 
tions exist nowhere else, and necessitate the consideration of the 
society of these old university towns as a separate thing. But 
the great manufacturing town, the ‘‘county” town and the 
university town may be taken, broadly speaking, to cover English 
provincial society in its leading types. 

FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER. 





AMONG THE NEWEST BROOKS. 


The following books were received too late for notice among 
the holiday issues last month: 

The perennial popularity of ‘‘Owen Meredith’s”’ novel in 
sprightly verse, Lucile, has been attested since its first publica- 
tion in 1860 by countless reprints, but certainly by none more 
elegant than the de luze edition now issued by The Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. Its quarto pages are interleaved 
with a dozen full-page fecsimiles of water-color illustrations 
by Madeliene Lemaire, and intersecting the text there are many 
black-and-white pictures by C. McCormick Rogers. The water 
colors show sympathetic appreciation of the graceful if some- 
what exaggerated romanticism of Lord Lytton’s story, being 
rather sombre in tone and theatric in composition. Mr. Rogers’ 
work is pleasantly sketchy in general effect. and the wide 
margins, glossy photo paper and artistic binding complete a 
volume especially suitable for selection as a gift. 

From the same plates is printed, upon less costly paper and 
with narrower margins, an edition for which the color plates 
are reduced in size, though still retaining the spirit of the de luze 
facsimiles. Its stamped cloth binding has a loose cover of the 
same cloth and is further protected by a neat box. 

Under the rather enigmatic title of Zhe Spinning Wheel at 
Rest, Lee & Shepard publish in handsome form a collection of 
verses by Edward Augustus Jenks, of Concord, N. H. They 
are, for the most part, reprinted from the periodicals in which 
they first appeared. ‘There are a large number of handsomely 
printed illustrations, many of them from photographs of the 
scenes described. as well as a portrait of the venerable author. 

It may readily be imagined that the illustrated boliday edition 
of Longfellow’s Hoangeline, issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Jacks nothing of chaste and refined sumptuousness. There are 
nine full-page colored plates and a variety of rubricated head- 
pieces by Violet Oakley and Jessie Wilcox Smith. The poet’s 
daughter Alice furnishes an introduction in which she recalls 
the fact that it is now just half a century since this noble poem 
was first published, and that its story came to her father through 
Hawthorne, who had been urged to use it for a romance, but for 
some reason declined to do so. Miss Longfellow states that her 
father had not visited the Canadian provinces nor the Southern 
states when he wrote the poem, but declares that recent historical 
researches have confirmed the essential accuracy and justness of 


its statements. She adds some entertaining reminiscences of 
her father’s method of work. Howard Pyle, who claims the 
illustrators as his pupils, signs an introductory note in which he 
raps modern pictorial art as being ‘‘too often concerned with 
the close subtleties of mannerisms rather than with the warm 
and pulsing nature of the wider world of wind and sky.’? What 
he has to say of the pictures here so daintily reproduced is 
worth quoting: 

‘I may hardly compare one with another, but | like the image of 
Evangeline standing in the hot radiance of the yellow fields gathered 
of their harvests, and I like the image of the boat floating out into the 
glassy level of the great river, mirroring a reflection of the prismatic 
light that we may easily fancy illuminated the soul of the poet him- 
self when he wrote his lines, so long ago, to us of a younger genera- 
tion.” 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons put out a new edition of The Crusk- 
shank Fairy Book containing revised and expurgated versions 
of that famous illustrator’s Puss in Boots, Jack and the Bean 
Stalk, Hop-o’-My-Thumb and Cinderella, with reproductions of 
some forty of his drawings illustrating these stories, the volume 
being in large octavo, with full gilt edge, and handsomely 
stamped cover. It is almost as late to comment upon the 
quaint and telling simplicity of George Cruikshank’s pictures 
as it would be to commend the interest of the juvenile classics 
they illustrate. He catches the child’s point of view of giants. 
goblins and ogres in a way that takes adults back to the credulous 
days of their own youth. But if grown-up people fail to find this 
amusing, they may discover compensation in the account of bis 
controversy with Charles Dickens, who rated him sharply for 
turning Cinderella into a temperance tract. 

In his long and varied career as journalist, poet, novelist. 
playwright and author of ‘‘ Ben Bolt,” Thomas Dunn English 
also found time to remember the little folks, and now for the 
first time his contributions in their behalf to sundry periodicals 
are collected by his daughter and published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company under title of Fairy Stories and Wonder Tales. 
They are clever and playful fabrications, some of them ‘‘ fairy 
tales of science’ in which the everyday miracles of mechanics, 
are employed by the good fairy to enable the poor but honest 
young man to assume his rightful position as a prince, marry the 
king’s daughter and live happily ever after. 
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From the Century Company, New York: 

The Days of Jeanne d' Arc, by Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 

Miss Nina Barrow, by Frances Courtenay Baylor. 

Up the Matterhorn tn a Boat, by Marion Manville Pope. 

It is doubtful whether any other novelist makes more careful 
preparation for writing a story, in the way of becoming familiar 
with the historic facts, the topography and the ‘‘ atmosphere ” 
involved, than does Mrs. Catherwood. This enables her to be 
fastidiously correct in the way she makes her characters think, 
speak and act. Thus, in 7he Days of Jeanne d’ Arc she carries 
her readers over every league of the road from Domremy to 
Orleans, thence to Paris and back to Rouen, where the Maid’s 
triumphant life is gloriously closed by a martyr’s death, from 
the flames of which awed eye witnesses think they see doves rise 
to the blue sky and disappear in the glory of the opened 
Heavens. The life of Jeanne d’Arc has long been a favorite 
theme with romance writers, and no less than three recent novels 
have been based upon it. But in none other that now comes to 
mind is the reality of the Maid so convincingly impressed upon 
the reader as in Mrs. Catherwood’s vivid and truly dramatic 
story. She makes us actually see the pure-hearted peasant girl 
spinning by her mother’s side, the mailed and mounted leader in 
battle, the acclaimed victor crowning her king, the consecrated, 
tender and actively-merciful woman and the martyr, glad that she 
had listened to and been led by the ‘‘ voices,’’ albeit into a cruel 
imprisonment and a torturing death. Mrs. Catherwood assured 
the topographical accuracy of her story by herself taking the 
journeys made by the Maid, and her historic facts were gathered 
by searching through the records of France, in and out of 
the church. To these preliminary labors she adds the rare gift 
of being able to place her mind in the country and the age which 
she describes and makes it take on the spiritual colors and the 
personalities of her characters. In proof of the versatility of 
this endowment one need only read a recent tale by Mrs. Cather- 
wood describing with phenomenal insight and strangely vivid 
external accuracy the birth and growth of a Western town, with 
the human elements that were its germs, its flowerings and its 
fruitage. 

Frances Courtenay Baylor's latest story, Miss Nina Barrow, has 
for its central character a viciously insolent American girl 
aged twelve, an orphan. It is curiousiy unlike the author's pre- 
ceding novels in many ways, but as clever from a literary and 
constructive point of view as any of them. The calmness and 
resolute premeditation of this child’s cruelty, her stout rebellion 
against any and all authority, strain the reader’s credulity. This 
little savage goes to visit a charming family of English children 
and their influence upon her is curioug and entertaining. There 
is much interesting incidental information about London and its 
historic places and monuments. There is also a charming young 
governess who establishes the almost incredible originality of the 
plot byeescaping the least suggestion of marriage or any hint of 
a love affair. 

Up the Matterhorn in a Boat is a grotesque and amusingly 
incredible tale, possibly intended to prepare our minds for the 
upward and downward flights that within the next fifty years 
may possibly come to seem very prosaic and quite every-day 
affairs. There are funny episodes, tragic events, privations by 
cold and hunger, involuntary ups and downs and much of that 
sort of slangy epigram in conversation that may have been due 
to abnormal experiences, but more likely to habits formed while 
not ascending & mountain in a boat. For comicality and for 
exercising an untethered imugination as an inspiration to laugh, 
this tale may be commended. It is droll throughout, and Marion 
Manville Pope must be a jolly being to have invented it. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston: 

The Story of an Untold Love, by Paul Leicester Ford. 

The Juggler, by Charles Egbert Craddock (Miss Mary N. 
Murfree). 

Mr. Ford’s earlier novel, The Honorable Peter Stirling, was so 
evidently intended to portray striking political events in the life 
of Grover Cleveland that readers may look for something similar 
in The Story of an Untold Love. But, as its title implies, it is a 
love story pure and simple, with incidental description of student 
life in Europe and of journalism in New York. Its ‘‘hero” is 
a man who because of the dishonesty of his father drops his 
own name and becomes so altered in appearance by conscious 
disgrace, by travel and by study that neither his sweetheart nor 
his mother recognizes him. His attitude is not one with which 
the average reader will heartily sympathize. The story is skil- 
fally told in letters not sent to post and has a variety of dramatic 
incident. 
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The story of The Juggler is a torturing tale of mountain life; 


‘of a refugee who has committed no crime but fears indefinite sus- 


picions that may attach themselves to him. His self-admiration, 
and there was much for him to admire, his manners and his 
attainments led him into strange, crude company and finally to 
his death by the knife of a friend. Miss Murfree never cultivated 
a simple style of story-telling and her latest work is hardly an 
improvement in that respect. While the story is intensely inter- 


esting, it is at best a grewsome one and many will wish that the 


horrible trugedies of Tennessee Mountain were left untold. 


From Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York: 

The God Yuteo, by ‘‘ Lord Gilhooley.” 

A Fountain Sealed, by Sir Walter Besant. 

The Hye of Istar, by William Le Queux. 

The Skipper’s Wooing and the Brown Man’s Servant, by W-. 
W. Jacobs. 

Auld Lang Syne and Other Songs, by Robert Burns. 

She Stoops to Conquer, by Goldsmith. 

Lyrics in Verse, by R. Brinsley Johnson. 

The God Yuteo is the story of a hideous little ivory idol which 
the author professes to have found and been fascinated by in a 
Japanese curio shop in Paris. He was unable to remain away 
long at a time from this flop-eared, big-mouthed, hairless-pated 
image and finally purchased it. In its gratitude for this service 
the idol found a tongue and the book is largely made up of 
Yutzo’s sayings and monishments. Here are two or three of 
them : 


There are many great men who, if born rich, would have been 
unknown and who owe their success to their poverty. 

Some people spend so much time in worrying how things are to go 
with them in heaven, that they do little to make things go right on 
earth. 

Politeness is the art of making the person with whom you talk, feel 
he is of some consequence. 

While Yutzo says some bright things, his memory is better 
than his invention, the most original thing about the book being 
its brown sackcloth binding and red-letter typography. 

Sir Walter Besant always writes with a purpose and takes an 
early opportunity of making his intentions manifest to the reader. 
In A Fountain Sealed this purpose is the duty of royalty to 
sacrifice its own individual feelings and aspirations to the glory 
of its rank. The story deals with the supposed courtship of a 
Quakeress by George III previous to his coronation. It is in 
autobiographical form, being told by the woman sacrificed. She 
loved and was beloved by Prince George and would have been 
his wife but for his sudden accession to the throne. By his failure 


to marry her the woman’s good name undeservedly suffered. It 


is a pathetic romance written with the amplest knowledge of 
the period in which its events are placed. — 

In The Eye of Istar William Le Queux endeavors to make 
Rider Haggard’s imaginings seem tame and commonplace. It 
is a romance of the ‘‘land of No Return,” and its central 
character, Istar, is a descendant of Semiramis, fierce, beautiful 
and wanton, a fiend who would seem more original if She had 
not already been written. Even in her final taking off Istar is 
not quite unhackneyed. She destroys herself by means of an 
asp, which, however, she applies to ‘* her velvet check ”’ instead 
of & la Cleopatra. It would be an entertaining tale if it were 
not so long and if readers could catch their breaths between one 
killing and another. 

A thought of bracing, salty sea air comes to one with the men- 
tion of the name of W. W. Jacobs and Zhe Skipper’s Wooing. 
He knows the sailor, his thoughts, feelings, appetites and man- 
ner of speech. His stories may not deepen the fascination a 
sailor’s life has for many lads, but the stories will nevertheless 
delight them. The foolish intrigues of the first tale are comi- 
cal and the results are curious combinations of pathos and 
humor. Strangely enough, The Brown Man's Servant is not 
a sea tale. Though dramatic and even:tragic, it is not over- 
pleasant or edifying. It is dismal—a quality that will suit some 
readers, . 

Robert Burns is always welcome, especially when his songs 
are arranged and illustrated as daintily as they are ina little vol 
ume just issued, with a /leur-de-lis cover. Why jleur-de-lis 
instead of heather, or gorse or shamrock, is a question? But the 
anomaly of binding does not affect dear Scotch Robbie’s Auld 
Lang Syne and Other Songs in the least. 

The latest addition to the Frederick A. Stokes Company's 
collection of bijou ‘‘masterpieces”’ is Goldsmith’s immortal 


-comedy, She Stoops to Conquer, with a host of spirited little half- 


tone pictures by C. Moore, Smith. Highly-calendered paper, 
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new type, perfect press-work and an artistic gold-and-gray 
cover make it an ideal pocket edition. 

To illustrate De Quincey’s use of English, which he himself 
described as ‘‘a mode of impassioned force ranging under no 
precedent that he was aware of, in any language,”’ is one object 
of the handy little volume of Lyrics tn Prose, selected from his 
works by R. Brinsley Johnson. ‘‘ His art,’’ says this compiler, 
‘‘is more nearly allied to music than to painting. He aimed 
deliberately at the construction of language that should charm 
the ear without consideration of its meaning.’”? While it is 
doubtless true that the emotional significance of De Quincey’s 
fervent and whirling words often escapes and rises above ana- 
lysis, Mr. Johnson is taking much for granted in asserting that to 
charm the ear with musical cadences rather than to deliver mes- 
sages instinct with the profoundest emotional perceptions of his 
deeply spiritual nature was the prose-poet’s intent. How- 
ever this may be, his extracts are well chosen, being brief 
but complete passages from Suspira de Profundis, The Hnglish 
Mail Coach, The Autobiography, Confessions of an Opium Eater, 
Joan of Arc, The Spanish Military Nun, The Revolt of the Tartars 
and 7he Household Wreck. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. ] 


From The Macmillan Company, New York: 

In the Permanent Way, by Flora Annie Steel. 

Corleone, by F. Marion Crawford. 

Bird Oraft, by Mabel Osgood Wright. 

Nature Study, by Mrs. L. L. Wilson. 

Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors, by James Barnes. 

Miss Mouse and the Boys, by Mra. Molesworth. 

Sketches From Old Virginia, by A. G. Bradley. 

A Forest Orchid, by Ella Higginson. 

Life Histories of American Insects, by Clarence Moores Weed. 

Golden Treasure of Songs and Lyrics of the English Language, 
by Francis T. Palgrave. 

Readers of Mrs. Steel’s East Indian story, On The Face of The 
Waters, with its elaborate detail, though not too elaborate for 
the strange truths she had to tell, will be fascinated and instructed 
in reading the many brief tales of Indian life, character and 
legends which she has well named Jn the Permanent Way. 
Most things are permanent: beliefs, customs, loyalties and 
hatreds. Inthe souls of Hindoos they are sacred legacies to 
posterity. From these characteristic conditions are Mrs. Steele's 
stories wrought, stories of pathos, beauty, love and death. It 
is doubtful if any other single volume up to this time contains 
such subtle analysis of Indian character. The book portrays 
every phase of Indian and Anglo-Indian life. Its pictures are 
mostly silhouettes, with dark lines or shadows. But even the 
shadows are made luminous by an abiding faith in the life just 
over the edge of to-day, in Hindoo land. Death is there, a 
tender friend and usually welcome at any hour. Life is never 
without its inviting path that leads to peace. ‘‘ The Sorrowful 
Hour” is a poetic romance made sweet and fair by the abiding 
customs of a race older by many a cycle than ours—ours that 
shrinks from those customs which in India are sacred as the 
memory of ancestors, sacred as the Infinite. Any one who 
wonders why India is what ic is, and why it does not change in 
its social and religious elements, has only to study these nine- 
teen pictures of Indian beliefs and usages to know that it never 
will vary—that it cannot. 

Crawford does his finest work in Italy, and naturally. His 
last novel, Corleone, is another Saractnesca, although its tragedy— 
the invariable requirement of Italian temperament and tradition— 
its bewilderingly strange tragedy, occurs in Sicily, where the sys- 
tem of brigandage is as satisfactary to men of rank as it is to 
those of plebeian birth. Crawford’s readers must keep in mind 
the ineradicable traits of the Sicilian nature in order to make this 
tale of wrong-doing, of robbery, treachery and murder seem 
other than an utter impossibility. In it are depicted the passion- 
ate emotions and influences of strangely lovely women—women 
with wise heads and loyal, tender hearts—women who suffer 
without becoming hysterical —as well as women who are cruel 
and selfish and fiendish in their revenges, though faithful in their 
loves. This is a romance of a race and its religion—or, perhaps, 
its irreligion. Critical readers will regret here and there to find 
reiterations in the story, but all who enjoy the novel will be 
pleased with the development of this powerful character study. 

Birdcraft is, as its sub-.itle announces, A Pteld Book of Two 
Hundred Song, Game and Water Birds, with eighty full-page 
illustrations. The sizes, the differences in color between male 
and female birds of the same species, their songs, when they 
sing and what their songs are like—as nearly as English words 
are able to reproduce the sounds—, their migratory flights and 
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matings, the forms and materials of nests, and the laying and 
hatching of the eggs and the colors and sizes of the same. etc.. 
are all described in detail. Students of ornithology, as well as 
others, will find much use for this carefully prepared volume. 

Nature Study will prove a valuable manual for teachers in 
elementary schools. Its author, Mrs. Lucy Langdon Wilson, 8 
woman distinguished in educational work, has few equals in 
her sphere. Quoting from Agassiz, she says: ‘‘ Facts are stupid 
things until brought into connection with some general law.” A 
general statement of the scope and application of Nature study 
introduces a series of pleasing and reliable suggestions for young 
students for original research and self-development along the 
lines of Nature and Art. This volume includes studies covering 
the first four years of school life, beginning with natural condi- 
tions as found by the student in September, at the opening of 
the school year; the animal and vegetable kingdoms and all the 
wonderful information they conisin for the observant, the sea- 
sons, the sun and moon, the clouds and rain, a multiplicity of 
details that the student will be trained to note and enjoy. The 
book covers the remainder of the year in a similar manner. 

James Barnes’ illustrated tales of 1812, in Yankee Shine and 
Yankee Sailors, will stir the pulses of those who, when lads, had 
stories of this character told them by men who commanded 
Yankee ships or who had been Yankee sailors. The stories are 
like many legends that will soon be looked at with suspicion 
though dignified by being included in the name of history. 
There is in these fourteen stories of the early days of this coun- 
try a great deal related of cruelties practiced, murders commit- 
ted and captivities undergone. As side-lights on history they 
have a certain value that all readers will recognize. 

Mrs. Molesworth tells innocent stories of sweet children with 
sensitive consciences, and just enough about naughty ones to 
make a proper background for the goodness of little folks. 
Miss Mouse and the Boys is her last story. It is daintily illus- 
trated and sufficiently stirring to suit all little boys or girls. 
Nobody fears to give Mrs. Molesworth’s stories to children, 8 
gratifying feature of all her work. 

Sketches From Old Virginia, contains ten short stories casting 
a special and vivid Jight upon various portions of the his- 
tory of the Old Dominion. There is also an introduction, 
rehearsing with precision and no perceptible partisanship, those 
curious and pitiable conditions out of which originated the Civil 
War. Whoever has scant leisure for studying the history of 
slavery will find in this introduction nearly all that he needs to 
know about it, including its high and low conditions and what 
led to the bloody emancipation of the African. It shows that 
the bondman was as happy with 8 good master who was also his 
protector as he was miserable with a cruel owner. These are 
tales of laughter and tales of tears and more illuminating to 
many minds than would be political records. 

A Forest Orchid is the generic title given a group of delightful 
Puget Sound stories, each one an idy]. They are tender, sad, beau- 
tiful, true. Toil, endless struggles to subjugate too sumptuous 
growths of forest and too rich alluvial lands, fail to soften the 
hard hearts of men and women, but when they carry with them 
to this coast sensitive, imaginative souls, these rough conflicts 
with necessity and with aching tangles in their own natures 
result in tragedies. These stories have a beautiful setting. And 
why not, with flowers abloom from Springtime to Springtime 
and rosy, snow-covered mountains piercing skies so radiant that 
no words may describe them? The brave pioneer women of this 
land have made life tolerable and prosperity easy to their hus- 
bands and to their children, but they lie under the perpetually- 
blossoming sods. 

In Life Histories of Amerian Insects will be found an interesting 
discussion of the insect immigrations that from time to time 
visit our country’s vegetation with a fresh scourge. These 
new comers are early counted among our own and of us and 
really make themselves at home in much less time than do 
alien-born men. What insects do in their own domestic seclu- 
sion, as well as in their public and professional capacities, the 
author of this volume informs us by descriptions and illustra- 
tions that will gratify such as want to know something of our 
curious little neighbors and lack leisure for studying entomology 
in a systematic manner. 

The second series of Francie T. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of 
Songs and Lyrics of the English Language is devoted to selections 
from modern poetry. It gives the reader the benefit of the 
author’s six and thirty years of critical reading and is a thor- 
oughly satisfactory compilation so far as it goes. Mr. Palgrave 
asks the reader’s indulgence for omitting many poems beloved 
by the world. The difficulty of his task in undertaking to satisfy 
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- his own sense of what is highest and best and at the same time 
make all due allowance for popular fancy, often ephemeral, is, 
_of course, vastly greater in the field of modern verse than among 
_those classic authors about whose work there has grown to be 
-consense of opinion. 


From Little and Brown, Boston: 

Flint, His Faults, His Friendships and His Fortunes, by Maud 
_ Wilder Goodwin. 

There is no undertow of conflicting ideas of men and women 
in the mind or imagination of Mrs. Goodwin. She has a gift 
for distinguishing and describing reai and counterfeit characters 

in the social world. Flint, the subject of the sketch, was a man 
egotistical by development and conceited by an habitual reserve 
created and fostered by depressing conditions that surrounded 
him in boyhood. Flint’s faults were movable, his virtues fixed. 
A woman, sweet, candid and strong, overcame the first and 
applied the latter to permanent, recognizable purposes. The 
delightful way in which she did it is told with droll charm and 
a keen appreciation of that indefinite though common quality 
that we call human Nature. The story, begun on Long Island 
sands, is finished in New York. The two localities provide 
situations and opportunities for the play of rare and versatile 
gifts. Mrs. Goodwin’s previous novels have been of a historic 
character. Her lines. therefore, were set for her and much of 
her material Was necessarily ready-made. This story, on the 
otber hand, discloses a creative faculty—a faculty in which fine 
touches of fancy follow their inclinations—upon Flint, the hero, 
upon a charming heroine, a critical New England spinster and 
alsu on the peppery Dr. Pepper. The merit of the story would 
condone many faults, but happily they are not to be found. 


From QG. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 

Elementary Jane, by Richard Pryce. 

The Fall of the Sparrow, by M. C. Balfour. 

Elementary Jane, is a story of music halls with high and Jow 
olorings, rough kindnesses and unnamed griefs, petty ambitions 
ad their results are graphically told by Richard Pryce. His 
erolue is a sweet, noble-hearted, uneducated girl whose purity 
f thought shines in her face; a woman beloved of men who 
everence innocence. It is a revealing tale to those who care to 
now what must be endured in a ballad sinyer’s efforts to rise 
1 the world. <A sweetness of spirit, like Jane’s, preserved 
irough the blighting music hall experiences, must have had a 
onderfully deep and pure natural source. 

The Fat of the Sparrow is the story of a lonely and delicate 
1ild who listens to the fantastic and creepy tales told by the 
d servants in the kitchen of his father’s Lincolnshire home, 
s whole after life being modified by these uncanny histories. 
he autbor’s method is that of character analysis, often at creat 
ath, and the moral of her book is this quotation placed upon 
e title page: ‘‘And failure is only God’s road to success.” 
1i3 fable with which the story closes admirably shows the spirit 

its teaching: 

And the ant climbed and climbed, till tt reached the top of the blade of 
iss; and then again il climbed and climbed and climbed, and it only 
«0 that tt was descending when it reached the ground. Then it wept. 
“Lf thought 1 had gone so far and here is only where I started from!” 
Tied. 

There was One that answered from the distance: 

"Not so; tt is the other side ofthe blade.” 

“OF but the thickness of a blade of grass!” 

The hundred-thousandth part of the thickness of a blade of grass and 
ie rordth of space are alike in My sight,” One said,“ and I guide 
ant.” 


“rom D. Appleton and Company, New York: 

yoda Founding, by A. J. Dawson. 

The Beth Book, by Sarah Grand. 

Re Mystery of Choice, by Robert W. Chambers. 

Fain Hurry Bungsho Jabberjec, B.A... by F. Anstey. 

| Colontal Free Lance, by Chauncey C. Hotchkiss. 

‘~ortune’s Footballs, by G. B. Burgin. 

Ae Clash of Arma, by John Bloundelle-Burton. 

tu03 Foundling is a study in temperaments influenced by 
sical and moral inheritances. Its faults, as a book, are its 
amental elaborations of expression, but these detract little or 
1ing from the value of the writer’s motif and the real inter- 
5f the story. It is worth reading and, more than that, it is 
ething to ponder over. The susceptibility of a sensitive 
nz man who has known little of the poetry and color of life, 
1e influences of an older one without moral sense and eager 
lominate a young life and subordinate it to his own, is 
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dramatically told by A. J. Dawson. The story is of vital help 
to young men with unsettled ambitions aud is also of interest to 
fathers of wayward sons. 

If men were as bad as Sarah Grand makes all of her male 
characters in 7'he Beth Book no good woman would care to 
introduce her father or brother much less her husband. The 
father of Beth, the heroine who always does the wrong thing 
when she thought she is doing right, was, according to the 
author, ‘‘a dear honorable gentleman,” but he chose the society 
of a giddy girl who, to quote her words, ‘‘ was as yellow as a 
duck’s foot”? and he swore at his wife when the dinner was not 
to his liking, though he knew there was nothing in the house to 
make it better. ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins”? made existence a burien 
for a season, but, if possible. ** Beth” is even Tess acceptable. 
Up to the 350th page the vixenly girl is still a child—an impos. 
sible infant— whose escapades and evil speeches are detailed with 
dreary elaborateness because she is assumed to be a chrysalis 
genius. Her misbehaviors are interpreted to be sigus by which 
to recognize others. Surah Grand says: ‘ There is a sad 
majority of wives whose attitude towards their husbands must 
be one of contemptuous toleration—toleration of their past 
depravity and of their present deceits.”’ Pessimism pervades 
the story— pessimism, that vile leaven that poisons everything it 
mixes with. The heroine, unnatural from girlhood to woman- 
hood but finally becoming an anvel with intolerable virtues, is a 
reproach even to the best of her class. 

The Mystery of Choice is a strangely alluring little volume, its 
title leading at once to a search after solutions which the book 
does not furnish. Its rhythmical introduction suggests fatafisni, 
Possibly its two closing lines suggest an explanation to the pur- 
pose of the book : 


‘Heed! For a voice commands thy every deed 
And it hath sounded: and thou needs must heed!” 


Here are six stories and several mystical poems. The tales 
are of a creepy character and wierdly original. They are set in 
Brittany, a country of superstition, and are realistic to a hair- 
raising degree. Morbihan is one boundary of the scene covered, 
Finisterre the other, and buried skulls and ghosts trail blood 
from one to the other. Poe and De Quincy are no more mor- 
bidly fascinating than Robert W. Chambers. There is also an 
unusual charm in his literary methods. The book is not to be 
recommended to hysterical persons. 

Anstey’s volume, Baloo Hurry Bungsho Jabberjee, B. A., isa 
poor effort; an attempt to be funny and a failure. Anstey is 
Anstey and a little of him is quite sufficient for most readers. 
H{is humor is evidently a strain upon his nerves. Some persons 
will be interested in the book, but not critics or those who 
appreciate refined wit. 

Like its predecessor, In Defiance of the King, Chauncey C. 
Hotchkiss’ name, A Colonial Free Lance isa story of Revolu- 
tionary days, many historical characters figuring upon its pages. 
Its hero, Donald Thorndyke, master of a coasting schooner, 
tells his own story, and a pretty lively one it is, adventure crowd- 
ing upon adventure with breathless rapidity. The author’s 
historical information is as ample as his story telling gifts ure 
vivid and an interesting novel is the result. 

Fortunes Footballs is a story of the stage, as might be inferred 
from its dedication to Sir Henry Irving. It concerns the theft 
of a play and is a faithful and entertaining picture of the doings 
of the London dramatic world. Authors, actors, managers, 
critics and the paying and deadhead publics are all passed in 
review, with a pretty love story thrown in for good measure. 

The Clash of Arms, by John Bloundelle-Burton, is a romance 
of the Thirty Years’ War and its events revolve ahout the 
victorious exploits of Marsha] Turenne. Its hero, Andrew Vanse, 
is an Englishman who serves in the French Army invading 
Germany and its title is exactly descriptive of the nature of 
most of its incidents, duels, battles and vicissitudes of a soldier's 
career being relied upon to hold the reader’s interest. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston : 

Her Place in The World, by Amanda M. Douglas. This story 
is a wholesome one, as are all those by its author. She carries 
her readers into the heart of home and shares with them their 
perplexities and prosperities their griefs and their happiness. 
There is a naturalness in her people and a probability in what 
happens to them, that make her a favorite with novel readers, 
She holds her good girls and her noble women, her manly lads 
and honorable men up to their highest ideals and proves that 
truth, courage, patience and self-forcetfulness bear the legitimate 
fruit, however late their |fruitage ripens) 
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From Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York: 

This Country of Ours, by Benjamin Harrison. 

Song Birds and Water Fowl, by H. E. Parkhurst. 

American Nobility, by Pierre de Coulevain. 

An Old Field School Girl, by Marion Harland. 

Ex-President Harrison writes modestly and concisely of the 
machinery of our national government. He furnishes Some In- 
struction as to the Eelations and Uses of its Several Parts. ‘‘] 
hope,’’ he writes, ‘‘it (the book) may also tend to promote an 
intellizent patriotism and a faithful discharge of the duties of 
citizenship.”? It doubtless will broaden the intelligence of aliens 
who seek paturalization and aid in educating young men who 
hope fora practical and useful share in the management of state 
aul municipal affairs. Coming from the pen of a man who has 
occupied many political offices, from thut of Congressman to 
President, it will be received with attention. 

H . Parkhurst writes in a scholarly and effective manner of 
the feathered kingdom. Muny volumes have been published 
lutely about birds and their characteristics, each dealing with 
the subject from an individual point of view, but Song Birds and 
Water Forel differs from all these in the style of its groupings, 
and to many students of ornithology its methods will present 
unusual advantages. Land birds are placed in three main 
groups. —of the air, of trees and of the earth; and the water fowl 
in SIX yroups —marsh, shore, swimming, diving, swimming-aerial 
and aerial. The book is abundantly and most carefully illus- 
trated. At this time, when Audubon societies are everywhere 
striving mightily toturn women from feather decorations, why 
should not men be convinced of the needless and cruel slaugh- 
ter of dirds ? 

A-nerican Nobility is a generous volume in respect to size, but 
it fails to justify its title Its writer, Pierre de Coulevain, is 
apparently a Frenchman, but observant readers soon discover 
the writer’s sex. The author is Mlle. Favre, a teacher of her 
native tongue, living at Boston. From her surroundings she has 
drawn the material for her American characters and their virtues 
and defects. Her explanations fail to explain though they do 
make many of us blush at our social, moral and especially our 
emotional cruelties. Women have been called ‘‘the restleas 
sex’? by one woman of unusually keen insight and Pierre de 
Coulevain—who, by-the-way, is said to be of the family of Jules 
Favre, whom the reading world knows as a critic who uses a 
thorn for a pen-—has caught certain of them under particularly 
acute conditions. Her novel says that American women at 
present have only the visual brain, a description doubtless 
intended as a compliment. The writer assumes that French 
wo.nen and men have finer spiritual’ perceptions and emotions 
than Americans, but takes a poor way to demonstrate it. The 
hero of American Nobility has a faithful, blameless American 
wife —crude, of course—who is represented as approving of her 
husband's desire to visit the newlvy-made grave of his mistress, 
before he goes to America. At this grave he takes a tearful 
farev-ell and rising reluctantly from the turf, where he kneit for 
a long time, ‘he feels in his heart one of those healthy griefs 
that strengthen a man’s character.” The attitude is insipid and 
disgusting 

An Old Field School Girl is a picture of difficulties in the early 
lives of our forefathers and of actual hardships which the girls 
and boys of to-day could scarcely eudure. Character must have 
been stronger and nerves and muscles better trained in colonial 
achool days than in ours and there were evidences of something 
like savagery, apparently, on the part of schoolmasters, To-day 
such teachers would muke better material for constables, police- 
men and magistrates. Marion Harland declares she has made 
the story a faithful picture of the life of a schoolgirl in Old 
Virginia. Though the book takes away much of our favorite 
idea of knichtly. dainty customs in those days, it impresses 
one with the great sturdiness of character everywhere man- 
ifested. 


From The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia : 

With Feet to the Earth, by Charles M. Skinner. 

To really love the moods and the face of Nature is not given 
to every one, nor to every one is that leisure possible in which 
to become thoroughly acquainted with her by close and extended 
intimacy. The writer of Weth Feet to the Karth has established 
a dear frienlship with Nature and he talks of her delightfully 
in a volume displaying a practical and admiring fondness for 
simple, natural out-of-door life. He prefers to use his own 
means of locomotion and for an outing in the country he 
decries steam travel, except when an excessive distance must be 
corered. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMEDT, 


JOSEPHINE :—Curry balls may be used in mock turtle soup 
instead of force-meuat balls. To make them, take some bread 
crumbs, hard-boiled eggs (grated), butter and curry powder: 
pound the. whole in a mortar, moisten with the well-beaten yok 
of an egg, make into balls, and add them to stewed chickes 
or rabbit about five minutes before serving. 


JuLiA;—Prepare Saratoga potatoes as follows: Pare ani 
slice some raw potatoes very thin, lay them in cold water for. 
half an hour, wipe dry in two cloths, spreading them upon one 
and pressing the other upon them. Have ready in a frying- pao 
some boiling lard ; fry a light brown, sprinkle with salt, and 
serve in a napkin laid in a deep dish and folded over the pots. 
toes. ‘To dry them of the fat, take from the frying-pan as soon - 
as they are brown, using for the purpose a perforated skim 
mer, put into a colander and shake for aninstant. They should 
be crisp and free from grease. 


A Wonpbersr :—In preparing pickles, avoid the use of metal 
vessels; pickles kept in them any length of time will become 
poisonous. Always use the best vinegar, and when it is nece> 
sary to boil it, (lo so in a porcelain kettle or in a stone jar on 
top of the stove.” A small quantity of alum is an improvement 
to pickles, but too much is injurious. Keep them in either plas 
or hard stoneware. 


NaTALiE J.;—To make sponge fingers, use six eggs, a scant 
cupful of flowered sugar, a cupful of flour and the grated 
rind of one lemon. A little extra sugar will be required for 
sprinkling over the fingers. Have large sheets of paper spread 
on tin sheets. Rub them over with washed butter. When this 
has been done dredge the paper with powdered sugar. Intos 
large pastry-bag put a tin tube about half an inch in diameter at 
the small end, and put a small stopper in the outer end of the 
tube. See that the oven is properly heated; it must be a very 
moderate heat. Puta piece of white paper in the oven, and if 
at the end of five minutes it is of a yellow color, the oven is a! 
right for the sponge fingers; should the oven be too hot the 
cake will rise and then fall. Still, it must be hot enough to 


‘form a crust on the cakes quickly or they will spread and of 


course be sjioiled. Now that everything is ready, make the 
cake. Grate the rind of the lemon on the sugar. Beat the yolk: 
of the eggs very light, add the sugar to them, and beat withs 
spoon until the mixture is smooth and light. Beat the whites of 
the eggs toa stiff, dry froth, and add the beaten yolks avd 
sugar to the whites, a spoonful at a time. [Do not. stir the 
mixture, but cut it in lightly. Sprinkle in the flour, a little ata. 
time, and cut that in lightly. The mixture must be kept dry and 
light, for if stirred it will become liquid and heavy. When tbe 
flour has been added nour the preparation into the pastrv-baz. 
There should be enough to fill about two-thirds of the bag. 
Twist the cloth at the top, and continue twisting until the cake 
mixture is pressed wel] down. Remove the stopper from the 
tube. Hold the top part of the bag in the left hand. Place te 
right hand under the bag and near the tube, having the thu) 
come on top. Bring the point of the tube close to the butter: 
paper mentioned in the first part of the receipt, and apply: 
slight pressure with the thumb and fingers of the right han. 

This will force the paste out of the bag on the paper. Drv 
the bag toward you very siowly, continuing the pressure all the 
while. When the sponge fingers are long enough, remove tue 
pressure and tip up the point of the bag. This will stop the 
flow of the mixture. The fingers should be four or five incues 
long. Press them out in rows on the paper until all the material 
has been used, dredge them thickly with powdered sucst 
and bake for about twelve minutes; then remove from 1 
paper, and spread on a dish to cool. 


Vireinia:—To make tomato wine mash the tomatos well. '4 
them stand for twenty-four hours, strain, and to every quari 0! 
tomato juice add a pound of white sugar. This will ferme 
and should be allowed to do so after having been carefu:i 
covered. Skim off the foam as it rises, and when the Jiqud 
becomes clear, bottle. This wine will be a pleasant acid, abl 
sugar and water should be served in the tumbler with it. 


Ionz :—Eggs, au gratin, make a nice dish for Lent. To 
pare them. boil the eggs hard, peel and cut them in slices. 
lay them in a deep dish in close circular rows. Makea +8 
of a table-spoonful of butter, the yolks of four eggs, a 1) 
grated cheese and half a cupful of sweet milk. Stir this over 
fire until it thickens, pour it-ever the eggs, strew some b 
crumbs on the top, and -bake for(about.ten( minutes, Serve 
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High Grade Furs. 
We show a Superb line of ladies’ high-grade fur garments in our Cleak and Suit catalogue. 
The furs used in these garments are of the highest grade, Artistic workmanship and ‘** up-to- 
date ’’ styles. Our prices are from 30 to 50 per cent. less than exclusive fur dealers ask for 
like garments. You can verify the truthfulness of this statement by sending us your orders. 











Your money refunded if you are not satisfied. No risk for you. We send our cloak and suit 
catalogue to any address outside of Chicago free. It is the most complete catalogue of 


D. 1476—Ladiee® h 
women’s “outer garments’’ published. Send for one to-day. et 
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D. 1544—Ladiles’ high-grade Electric Seal Cape, same as above, except it has the black marten 
fur around the bottom as well as down the front and collar: 
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27 in. long, each.......... 00 88 in. long, each ......... 54.00 
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FOOD VALUE means the actual nutritive worth of a food article. 
The majority of food articles contain a large percentage of waste or non- 
nutritive matter. On the other hand, Quaker Oats is entirely nutritious; 
hence its extraordinary economy. Unscrupulous dealers may try to im- 


pose an inferior article upon you, but if you insist on having Quaker 
Oats you have the best. 


At all Grocers. 


Sold only in 2-lb. sealed Packages. 


Every Package bears Quaker name and Quaker figure. Accept no substitute. 
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1898 PRIZE 


WALL PAPER 


“ Best in style and quality. Lowest in price..—N. Y. World, Ni 
SAMPLES MAILED FREE. 


TORETEMGL EO. 
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ov. 10, 1897. 


We will forward a large selection of our 1898 patterns to those who expect 
to paper this year. 


Our papers are all high class, the cheapest being 3€e 
aroll, and from that up to 25c. Our variety of floral, silk, leather, tapestry, 


PTO 


ingrain, golds and lustres, both plain and embossed, cannot be equalled. 


They can only be bought of us or our agents. One price everywhere and 
WE PAY THE FREICHT. 


An Agent Wanted in every town to sell on commission from oui 


large sample books, showing hundreds of 
beautiful patterns. We furnish advertising cards and circulars with 
agent’s name on free, and refer customers to them who write us for samples. 
The business pays well from the start, for no local dealer can carry one- 
tenth the variety of designs and colorings or sell as cheap. A pleasant 
and profitable business requiring no capital or experience 


16“ me 


~_~ am. __ 


Over 8,000 agents are now selling our papers every year, 


For samples, or particulars about the agency, write to the 
nearest address. 
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House Furnishing and Decoration. 


Many home-makers prefer severity in the furnishing of a bed- 
room to an ornate effect, such as is produced by heavy hangings 
and a variety of ornamental appointments. The desirability ot 
luxurious hangings in all other apartments is, however, almost 
universally conceded. 

Defects in the architecture may often be corrected by dra- 
peries and the elegance of an interior greatly enhanced by them. 
A suggestion for furnishing a narrow hall to advantage is given 
in the first picture. The floor is of hard wood and the wain- 
scoting and window frame are enamelled in white. Full-length 
point d’esprit lace sash-curtains are hung simply at the window 
and at the side is a long lace curtain and an old-rose velours 
portiére, held back at a proper distance above the lower edge. 
Over a pole fastened just below the cornice is adjusted a 
lambrequin matching the portitre and trimmed with ball fringe. 
A fancy chair completes the furnishing. Instead of heavy 
drapery fabric, Liberty or China silk could be used with dainty 
if less elegant effect. A window seat furnished with pillows 
could be built below the window. 

An elegant simplicity distinguishes the bed-room portrayed 
in the illustration. The floor is of polished wood and over it is 
spread a carpet rug. The walls are hung with old-rose cartridge 
paper and the ceiling is panelled. An old-rose silk porticére em- 
broidered with white silk cord in an Empire design is adjusted 
ona pole in the doorway, near which stand a cherry chiffonier 
and a cheval-glass, a dressing-case fully equipped with toilet 
articles being placed not far off. Twin brass beds in the 
middle of the room are dressed with white Marseilles quilts and 
Turkish bolsters and overhung by a canopy of white Liberty 
silk printed with a design in old-rose. Near by stands an up- 
holstered cherry rocker. A neatly framed water-color picture is 
attractively placed and the candle sconces with candles and 
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fjmeIc shades are an effective addition. Morepictures could be desired. Chintz or crétonne figured in pale, pretty tints could be 
axmege 20d a few more chairs, rockers and easy chairs added, if used for the portiére and also for the canopy instead of silk. 
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STYLISH EVENING WAISTS. 


(For Descriptions see Pages 297 and 298.) 
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ANOVELTIES IN COLLARETTES 


AND COLLARS, 
(For Descriptions gee Page 299.) 
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ig Desk 
4s 





This handsomely polished, solid oak combination desk 
and bookcase, 4 ft. 6 in. high and 2 ft. 6 in. wide, has a drop 
lid with lock, heavy raised carving, ornamental brass rail- 
ing on top and a brass rod for curtains over the book shelves. 
We ship direct J 
from factory and Pay Freight to all points in the United Bs 


Weight securely crated 85 pounds: 


States east of the Rocky Mountains. 


We guarantee the desk to please you and surpass your | 
expectations, or we will refund your money. 
Send money by draft, express or post office order. 


WM. WRIGLEY, JR., & CO., 
126 Kinzie St., Chicago, or 





20606088 


ata Little Price. 


Freight Paid to 
Points East of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


220 Race St., Philadelphia. 
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Send for Beautifully illustrated Furniture Catalogue. 





OOD BICYCLES FROM A 
OOD HOUSE AT LOWEST PRICES. 


‘ Don’t Buy Until You Have Seen Our Cataiogue. Send for It. 











The Greatest Success of (Ne Hay. 


Actual Measure or 
Square Drafting Simplified. 


Any lady can now learn to cut perfect-fitting dresses. 


- BREE FOR 30 DAYS, TO TEST AT YUUR OWN HOME. ; 


Protected by Patents. 
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The only Improvement on 
the Tailor’s Square Ever 
Invented. 
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AS USEFUL AS A SEWING MACHINE. 


Easy to Learn. Rapid to Use. 
Fits Every Form. 





you cannot compete with this Machine in cutting Stylish, Gracefu 


erfect-Fitting Garments. 
ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED. 
Send NOW for VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR and LIBERAL OFFER, FREE. 


We have the Largest and Best Dressmaking 
and Millinery Schools in America. 


THE McDOWELL GARMENT-DRAFTING MACHINE CO., 


6 WEST 141TH STREET, NEW YORK. 











| SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR or 


Interesting Books and Pamphlets, 


Discussing Social Culture, the Domestic Sciences and 
Arts and all matters pertaining to the Household. 


ONE DOLLAR BOOKS: 


GOOD MANNERS. THE PATTERN COOK-BOOK. 

SOCIAL LIFE. HOME-MAKING AND HOUSEKEEPING: 
DELSARTE PHYSICAL CULTURE. NEEDLE AND BRUSH. 

BEAUTY. KINDERGARTEN PAPERS. 
NEEDLE-CRAFT. 


50 CENT BOOKS: 
INTRODUCTORY CROCHETING. WOOD CARVING and Pyrography or 
FANCY AND PRACTICAL CROCHET- Poker-Work. 
WORK, MASGUERADE AND CARNIVAL. 
THE ART OF KNITTING. 


THE ART OF GARMENT COTTING, 
FANCY AND PRACTICAL KNITTING. FITTING AND MAKING. 
THE ART OF MODERN LACE-MAKING. | DRAWN-WORK. 
DRAWING AND PAINTING. TATTING AND NETTING. 


25 CENT PAMPHLETS: 
PLEASANT PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN. | SOCIAL EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS. 
PRETTY PURSUITS FOR CHILDREN. THE DINING-ROOM AND ITS APPOINT- 
VENETIAN IRON WORK. ME\TS. 


Follows Every Fashion. 
No matter how many Squares, Charts or Imitations you may arn , 
fh 1 an 


PARLOR PLANTS AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 
ARTISTIC. ALPHABETS for Marking 


an ao 
RECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE. 


THE HOME. 

DAY ENTERTAINMENTS AND OTHER 
FUNCTIONS. 

EMPLOYMENTS AND PROFESSIONS FOR 
WOMEN. 


156 CENT PAMPHLETS: 


MOTHER AND BABE. 

DAINTY DESSERTS. 

NURSING AND NOURISHMENT FOR 
INVALI 


TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND CONUN- 
DRUMS 


FANCY DRILLS. 

SMOCKING, FANCY STITCHES, CROSS- 
STITCH and DARNED NET DESIGNS. 

THE CORRECT ART OF CANDY-MARING. 

THE PERFECT ART OF MODERN 
DANCING. 

EXTRACTS AND BEVERAGES. 


THE PERFECT ART OF CANNING AND 
PRESERVING. 

BIRDS AND BIRD-KEEPING. 

A MANUAL OF LAWN TENNIS 

BEES AND BEE-KEEPING. 


USES OF CREPE AND TISSUE PAPERS. 
WEDDINGS AND WEDDING ANNIVER- 


CHILD LIFE. 
DOGS, CATS AND OTHER PETS. 
HEALTH: How to be Well and Live 


BURNT “WORK. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd), 
7 to 17 West. Thirteenth Street, New York. 
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I have seen Piso’s Cure for Consumption used 
in many cases of stubborn cough, and have never 
known of a failure to cure. I know that if it had 
not been for Piso’s Cure I should have been in a 
consumptive’s grave long ago; it has made me a 
strong-lunged man. 

I know of eight severe cases of Pneumonia, all 
cured by this medicine. I have offered to pay for 
more than a hundred bottles of Piso’s Cure if it 
should fail to cure, and I have never been called on 
to pay for a single bottle. J. W. ALLIson, 

: Dealer in Apiary Supplies. 

Dan, Tex., Oct. 21, 1897. 
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65 Lbs. of Fat 


Dr. Edison’s Obesity Pills 
and Salt Reduced 


MRS. J. KINSEY, 


A Well-Known Chicago Lady. 


SAMPLE BOX OF EACH FREE. 


Free advice about Obesity. or any dis- 
ease at LORING & CO.’S New York or 
Chicago Medical Department. or 
write. Letters addressed by es to 
Mrs. Dr. A M. Henry, who is at the 
ne rement, will 

y Mrs. Henry 
or her chief assistant. 


Read carefully and though the following interesting letter from 

Mrs. J. Kinsey, a pular fady oO chicago who was reduced 65 pounds 

by Dr. Edison’s Obesit Pills and Salt w thout delay or gongee 

os eG dike oo ee Avenue, Chicago, I11., Jan. 20, 1897. 
rane 0., 115 State Stree cago: 

Gentlemen—I have secured a reduction of sixty-five pounds in fiesh 
and weight by the use of Dr. Edison’s Obesity Pills and Salt, and a reduo- 
tion of nine inches around the abdomen by wearing Dr. 

Band. This reduction was effected quickly and with perfect safety 
without one day’s illness on account of the treatment and with no ipcon- 
venience or disagreeable effects. I wish all too fat men and women 
would take Dr. Edison's Obesity Pills and Salt. I will gladly Sontine an, 

questions that may be asked of me b correspondents investiga’ this 


treatment. ours res 
[Signed] J. EINSEY. 
No “tonics,” “nervines,” “sarsaparillas” or other medicines reer ss 
Dr. Edison’s Pills and Salt are perfectly harmless and stre en and 
in rate all who use them. Obesity Salt, $1.00 a bottle. Obesity 
$1.50 a bottle. If either Pills or Salt be use alone, the Pills will be f 
most effective in a ratio of about 8 tol. 8 bottles of Pills, $4, enough 
one treatment. Bands, $2.50 and up. 
e send free “How To CURE OBESITY,” with FREE sample boxes of 
Dr. Edison’s Obesity Pills and Salt. Ladies should send for free copy of 
pue arene xpecial book for women, which tells how to be healthy and 
u s 


ts Bpeeial remedics for BIG FAT MEN. 


Ladies, tell your fleshy husbands and brothers about this, Free ad 
about obesity, rupture or any other d from 

Chicago Medical 
promptly. No printing on our envelopes. 


LORING & CO., Sten 2xpttest Rew Tore, Oo - 
Dept. 119. 58-60 Wabash A’ a 


ve., Chicago, H. _ 7 





rice 
our New York or 
cpartment. Call or write. We will forward goods 
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Fievre No. 105 G.—This il- 
lustrates a Ladies’ Russian 
blazer. The pattern, which is 
No. 9718 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-four inches, 
bust measure, and is pictured 
again on page 280 in this maga- 
zine. 

This jacket is fashionably 
known as the Russian blazer 
and is here shown handsomely 
made up of satiny gray broad- 
cloth, with silk for the belt- 
straps and collar. The blazer 
opens in tapering revers to the 
waist-line over a waist of 
changeable rose silk formed in 
downward-turning tucks at 
each side of the closing, which 
is made with studs through a 
box-plait. The neck of the 

shirt-waist is encircled by a 
softly folded lace tie bowed 
stylishly at the throat. At the 
back the blazer fits closely and 
coat-laps and coat-plaits are 
arranged in regular coat fash- 
ion. The fronts are gathered 
at the waist and pouch slightly, 
and smooth skirt-portions are 
joined to them - under belt- 
straps that are buckled to- 
cee A rolling ccat collar 
orms notches with the upper 
ends of the revers. The two- 
seam sleeves are gathered at 
the top to stand out in the way 
now approved. If desired, the 
fronts may be closed above 
the bast and reversed in small 
coat - lapels. The jacket is 
made highly ornamental by 
fancifully shaped facings of 
silk headed by a straight and a 
coiled row of soutache braid. 
The facings are placed on the 
revers, and in simulation of 
cuffs om the sleeves, and a fac- 
ing arranged at the edges of 


[N\areh, 1898. 


DESCRIPTION AND ILLUSTRATION OF A HANDSOME AND STYLISH RUSSIAN BLAZER. 
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Figure No. 105 G.—This illustrates Lapres’ Russian BLazER.— 
The pattern is No. 9713, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


No. 3. 


the skirt portions is continued 
along the lower edge at the 
back, giving a dressy finish. 
New modes on the blazer or- 
der will be acceptable to the 
woman of fashion, for the style 
of jacket that is worn with 
shirt-waists will not, on account 
of its becomingness and con- 
venience, be discarded. Modi- 
fications and improvements are 
noted in the newest suggestions, 
the Russian blazer being first 


-choice at the opening of the 


season. Cloth, serge, cheviot 
and camel’s-hair are weaves 
fancied by all women, and the 
decorations selected to enhance 
their loveliness will be braid 
disposed in simple or intricate 
patterns. Pipings or folds of 


silk, satin or velvet may also be | 


employed for the decoration. 
Machine-stitching is the tailor 
finish most liked. A very hand. 
some jacket of this style was 
fawn faced cloth, with green 
cloth facings on the revers and 
a collar to match. The lapels 
were small in this instance and 
below them the fronts were 
elaborately braided in darke 
green. The sleeves were braid- 
ed at the top to match and cuff 
facings were arranged at the 
wrists. The blazer was extreme 
ly dressy, yet not too dressy for 
every-day use and a silk lining 
showing a mixture of fawn an 
green completed it. Velvet will 
be used for the collar, belt sec- 
tions and revers facings when 
a very stylish blazer is desired 
and in this event further deco- 
ration is unnecessary, although 
one or two rows of narrow 
braid is in good taste. 

The hat is trimmed with light 
ribbon, flowers, leaves and 
feathers. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Butterick Publishing Co. [Limited]. AU rights reserved. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES SHOWN ON COLORED PLATES 14, 12 
| AND 18. 


Figures D15 ann D16.—FULL-DRESS TOILETTES. 


Fiectre D15.—This consists of a Ladies’ surplice pouch waist 
and skirt. The waist pattern, which is No. 9670 and costs lid. 
or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, and may be seen in three views on page 286. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 9465 and costs 1s. 8d. or 30 
cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-two 
inches, waist measure. 

This charming toilette is here pictured made of flowered 
mousseline over silk and has a chiffon sash, flowers and chiffon 
frills and ruchings for decoration. The surplice pouch waist, 
fashionably known as the Alix waist, may be made without 
the peplum. The neck is low in V shape and is followed by 
fluffy frills of the chiffon that are deepest on the shoulders and 
lap with the fronts in surplice style. The fronts display the 
fashionable droop over the chiffon sash, which is softly knotted 
at the left side, the long ends being finished with deep frills of 
the chiffon. Frill caps of the mousseline fall over the short puff 
sleeves. 

The graceful circular skirt falls over a seven-gored foundation- 
skirt and shows the fashionable lines and flare. 

Helpful hints for the development of transparent fabrics may 
be gained from this toilette, which is admirably adapted to gauzy 
materials, grenadine, mull, organdy and the beautiful mousse- 
lines and chiffons. 





Fietre D16.—This consists of a Ladies’ waist and skirt. The 
waist pattern, which is No. 9658 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
seven si’es for ladies from thirty to furty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure, and is shown in three views on page 286. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 9644 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes for 
la lies fromm twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

Velvet and silk are here associated in this stylish toilette and 
iridescent beads and passementerie provide the decoration. The 
Victorian waist, with its low 1830 neck and narrow shoulder- 
straps, forms the most conspicuous part of this toilette, which 
will answer admirably for balls, receptions and dinners. The 
full center-front puffs out and droops slightly between side- 
fronts which are rolled back in tapering revers that are bordered 
with iridescent beads. Ruftle sleeves droop below the shoulders 
and fluff out prettily, and the waist is upheld by the shoulder 
straps, which are covered with passementerie. <A velvet sash sur- 
rounds the waist and ends in a bow with long ends at the back. 

The six-gored skirt may be made in round length or with a 
sweep. and is trimmed to the belt with spaced, graduated 
flounces of the silk. 

The toilette is commended for silk and combinations of silk 
and velvet, as well as for the sheer fabrics used for reception 
and ball wear. Bands of spangled trimming, pearl bands, lace 
edging and insertion are available garnitures. 


Figures D17 anp D 18.—LADIES’ VISITING TOILETTES. 


Figure D 17.—This consists of a Ladies’ waist and skirt. The 
waist pattern, which is No. 9696 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 
in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure, and may be seen again on page 290. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 9686 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes 
for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and 
is shown again on page 295. 

The originality and style of this waist, with square-necked 
Russian over-front, is well displayed in the present combination 
of two shades of velvet, the brighter hue being overlaid with 
lace; jetted passementerie adds a rich decorative finish, and the 
velvet belt loses with a fancy buckle. The over-front pouches 
at the bel€ with the vest, which is seen in yoke effect, and also 
between the edges of the fronts. The triple sleeves, caps and 
flaring collar are decidedly novel in effect. 

The new three-piece skirt of lustrous broadcloth is tastefully 
decorated with rolled folds of satin; it may be fan-plaited, box- 
plaited or gathered at the back. 

Gay combinations in keeping with the brightness and joy of 
Spring are commended for this toilette, which will answer for 
receptions, church, calling or the promenade. 

The hat is lavishly adorned with f aters and velvet. 


Figtre D18.— This consists of a blouse-waist and skirt, 
The waist pattern, which is No. 9697 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure, and is shown in five views on page 290. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 9684 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ludies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

A novel blouse- waist forms a prominent portion of this toilette; 
it is here pictured made of plain and flowered silk and lace net 
and decorated with velvetribbon. A fancy belt encircles the waist 
The fronts are rolled in lapels to the bust, where they are con- 
nected by link-buttons, revealing a smooth vest that pouches 
with the fronts. The sleeves are shapely and are arranged to 
form short puffs at the top; and with the novel turn-down collar 
a pretty stock tie is worn. 

The seven-gored skirt of rich moiré silk may be made with a 
sweep or in round length. Soft jabots of chiffon cover the 
side-front seams nearly to the belt. 

The separate waist will accompany stylish skirts of silk, 
cloth or novelty goods and will be made up in a combination or 
of one material throughout. 

The Spring hat of straw is trimmed with chiffon and feathers. 


Figures D19 anp D20.—SPRING PROMENADE TOILETTES, 


Fiegctrr D 19.—This consists of a Ladies’ coat and skirt. The 
cout pattern, which is No. 9685 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure, and may be seen in four views on page 281. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 9562 and costs 1s. 8d. or 30 cents, ia in 
nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure. 

Velvet is here pictured in the handsome Russian frock coat, 
which opens over a shirt-waist of silk completed with a remova- 
ble linen collar and a gay Roman ribbon tie. The fronts pouch 
in a graceful way at the center over belt sections which are 
closed with a buckle and are rolled to the waist in tapering 
lapels that are broad at the top, where they extend in points 
beyond the rolling collar. The back is close-fitting and has 
cout-laps below the center seam; and circular side-skirts that 
meet at the center of the front are joined to the coat in becom- 
ing hip seams. The two-seam sleeves may be box-plaited or 
gathered ut the top. The coat may be in three-quarter length 
or in a length between that illustrated and three-quarter length, 
as preferred. 

Fancy cheviot is pictured in the circular skirt, which is 
trimmed in pointed tablier effect with braid and has only the 
slizhtest possible fulness at the top. 

The coat is one of the newest of the Russian styles and will 
make up handsomely in broadcloth, cheviot, tweed and tailor 
suilings generally and also in silk and velvet. The skirt may 
match or contrast with it. 

The hat is decorated with ribbon, a fancy buckle and flowers. 





Ficctre D20.—This consists of a Ladies’ double-breasted 
jacket and skirt. The jacket pattern, which is No. 9679 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust measure, and may be seen in three views on 
page 280. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9686 and costs 1s. or 
95 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, and is shown again on page 295. 

Covert cloth was here selected to make this graceful toilette 
and self-strappings adorn it in regular tailor style. The jacket is 
closely adjusted in coat fashion at the sides and back and the 
loose box-coat fronts are closed in double-breasted style with 
buttons and button-holes below up-to-date small lapels that form 
narrow notches with the rolling coat-collar. The shapely sleeves 
may be box-plaited or gathered at the top. 

The three-piece skirt is circular at the front and sides amd 
may be fan-plaited, box-plaited or gathered at the back. 

Cloth in any of the new shades or plain or fancy cheviot, 
or tweed will generally be selected for a toilette of this kind. A 
shirt-waist may be worn underneath the jacket and braid or 
self-strappings will provide suitable decoration for the jacket 
aud skirt. 

The hat accords with the toilette and is trimmed with velvet 
and a bird having brilliant plumage. 
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Double-breasted fronts are characteristic of two of the new 
jackets. In one instance, however, the fronts are loose; in 
the other they are snug and basque-like. 

Most jackets have close-fitting backs, and sleeves either 
gathered or plaited at 
the top. 

In the Russian frock 
coat the skirts are 
joined over the hips in» 
the regulation wayand 
the fronts pouched. 

The backs are close- 
fitting in almost all 
Russian top-garments, 
while the fronts are 
drooping. 

A coat back and 
fee fronts that may 

e reversed only a 
trifle or full length 
distinguish the Rus- 
sian blazer. 

The Paris blazer is 
unusually smart with 
its snug back and dart- 
fitted fronts having 
round corners. 

Long-skirted coats 
are produced in many 
warieties. 

The skirt of the mil- 
itary frock coat falls 
quite to the knees and 
the body is closely ad- 

justed. 

In the Oxford coat 
the skirt is continuous 
with the body, which 
as double-breasted. 

Anotlier of the long 
skirt coats—the Prin- 

c e6es— is single-breast- 
ed and close. 

The side-front and 
et de-back seams in the 
“Wellington coat ex- 
tend to the shoulders 
@4ad pointed laps han 
over the long joine 
ek irt. . 

‘The ends of the 
g@ewed-on skirt may 
Bap with the double- 
Breasted fronts of the 
Geraldine coat or just 
ywoeet, as preferred. 

En all long coats the 

ek-irts show a slight 
ripple at the sides. 

oanding corners are defined inthe deep added skirt of the 
ehh ort paddock coat. . 

A ve with a seamless back and strapped seams is also 

aceaKMled a paddock coat. 

nother paletot with an added skirt has laps falling over 

theo hips. 

‘Where is a fichu suggestion about the quaint Sontag cape 

ager Ee ch is emphasized by its double frills at the sides. A Lafay- 
ette collar enhances its good style. 
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Figure No. 106 G.—This illustrates LaDIEs’ 
price 10d. or 20 cents. — (For Description see Page 266.) 


The jacket-basque, with its short, close vest and reversed 


fronts, is a revived fashion modified, of course, to suit pre- 
vailing tastes. 


Lafayette, military and lapel collars are the approved neck 
finish for coats. 

A succession of scol- 
lops renders the out- 
line of a bolero jacket 
fanciful. 

Tabs or points vary 
the outline of another 
short Spanish jacket. 

Merely a suspicion 
of a droop is observ- 
able in the back of a 
blouse jacket-basque, 
the jacket and vest 
fronts likewise being 
pouched. 

Another modish 
blouse-jacket de- 
scribes flowing fronts 
with a box-plait sug- 
gestion and a belted 
pouch back. 

Favorable for stout 
figures is a basque in- 
cluding full fronts and 
a full, square chemi- 
Bette. 

The fronts in the 
d’Orsay waist pouch 
and roll away froma 
vest theirentire length 
or only a short dis- 
tance. 

The back droops a 
trifle less than the 
fronts in a new shirt- 
waist with a pointed 
yoke applied at the 
back. 





A notched collar 
and round lapels are 
novel details of a 
shirt-waist, necessi- 
tating the adoption of 
a chemisette. 

The round yoke at 
the back of another 
shirt-waist extends 
over the shoulders and 
supports fall fronts. 

Shirt sleeves with 
wristbands and rolling 
removable cuffs are 
usual to shirt-waists. 

Guimpes are effect- 
ed as extensively by 
ladies as by children in these days. One style embraces lon 
sleeves with fancifully-designed wrists, which are matche 
by the collar. 

The Victorian evening bodice has drooping shoulders and 
full fronts framed in revers, 

An admirable effect is produced in a leg-o’-mutton sleeve 
with encircling tucks extending from shoulder to wrist. 

Circular, rippling ruffles, Venetian points and all sorts of 
fanciful cuffs enhance the decorative effect of dross sleeves. 


SurirtT-W aist.—The pattern is No. 9653, 
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Figure No. 106G.—LADIES’ SHIRT-W AIST. 
(For Llustration see Page 265.) 
Fievre No. 106G.—This represents a Ladies’ shirt-vaist. 


The pattern, which is No. 9653 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 


in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust measure, and may 
be seen differently made up on page 289, 

This shirt-waist is dressy enough for 
afternoon wear as here shown made of 
ruby and cream-white silk. A deep 
square yoke appears above a back having 

thered fulness becomingly drawn to 

e center, and the fronts are arranged in 
tiny box-plaits at the top and in closely- 
mrp? forward-turning plaits at the 
waist. The fronts are closed through a 
box-plait below a notched collar having 
rounded corners; and in the open neck 
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Front View. 
Lapigs’ CostuME, WITH SEVEN—GorED Skirt. (TO 
BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE Back 
YOKE-FACING AND SLEEVE Caps.) 


(For Description see this Puge.) 


is seen a removable chemisette that is finished 
with a standing collar encircled by a ribbon 
stock. The sleeves are completed with fancy 
turn-up cuffs, but straight cuffs may be used 
instead. Under-arm gores and a fitted lining 
“i perfect trimness to the waist, which may 
e made high-necked with a band for attaching linen collars, 
if preferredto the open neck. A leather belt is worn. 
dras, cotton cheviot, fine French flannel and silk are used 
for shirt-waists, and those of white piqué figured or plain 
are exceedingly dressy. 
The sailor hat is trimmed with flowers, lace and quills. 
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LADIES’ COSTUME, WITH SEVEN-GORED SKIRT. (To BE MapDE 
With oR WITHOUT THE BaCK YOKE-FACING AND SLEEVE Caps.) 
(For Tllnstrations see this Page.) 


No. 9721.—The newest ideas are incorporated in this cos- 
tume, which is pictured made of figured silk and 
plain satin overlaid with lace net, an elaborate 
decoration being furnished by ribbon, plaitings of 
plain silk, folds of satin, fancy buckles and lace 
edging. A lining fitted by double bust darts and 
the usual seams and closed at the center of the 
front gives the desirable trim effect to the waist. 
The plastron vest, which is overlaid with lace net, 
is plain at the top and gathered at the bottom to 
pouch slightly over the belt with the fronts, which 
are gathered at the bottom and open in fancy 
curves over the vest to the shoulders. The clos- 
ing is made invisibly at the left side and a jabot 
of lace beginning in a soft knot at the bust is 
secured with a fancy buckle and extends to the 
bottom of the waist. The seamless back joins the 
fronts in shoulder and under-arm seams and the 
fulness at the center is arranged in the new way— 
that is, in a box-plait that flares upward from the 
lower edge. A round yoke-facing on the back 
gives a dressy effect, but it may be omitted. The 
two-seam sleeves are formed in short puffs at 
the top by gathers at the apes edge and three 
ow nward-turnin 

plaits in each side edge 
of the upper part, an 

the inside seam is left 
open for a short dis- 
tance at the wrist. 


Double circular cé 
droop over the puf 
A frill of lace ed; 


rises above the stand- 
ing collar, which is 
surrounded by a 
wrinkled stock. A 
ribbon sash encircles 
the waist and is fast- 
ened at the center of 
the back with a hand- 
some buckle, the long 
ends falling low on © 
the skirt. : | 
The seven-gored 
skirt is gathered com- 
pactly at the back and 
spreads and flares at 
the bottom, where it 
measures about th 
and seven-eighth 
yards round in the 
medium sizes. oe 


knife-plaited rafties 
the silk trim the low 
edge. If desired, a 


small bustle or any 
style of skirt extende 


| 
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of simulating a shallow yoke on the back is very effective : 

is much in vogue at present; the facing usually matches 

vest and a standing row of trimming is added at the lows 
edge to complete the yoke effect. When sheer goods are us 

the lining will usually be of a contrasting color. 

We have pattern No. 972 ter eres for ladies 
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thirty to forty-four itches, bust measure. 


To make the gar- circular shaping, as well as to the plaits, ample fulness is 


ment for a lady of medium size, requires eleven yards of introduced in the back of the skirt, the lower edge of which 


figured silk twenty inches wide, with 
five-eighths of a yard of plain satin 
taventy-inches wide, and five-eighths of 
a yard of lace net twenty-seven inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 80 


cents. 
<_< —_—__- 


FIGURE No. 107G.—LADIES’ PRINCESS 
DRESS. 
(For Mlustration see this Page.) 


Fievre No. 107 G.—This illustrates a 
Ladies’ Princess dress. The pattern, 
which is No. 9654 and costs 1s. 3d. or 
30 cents, is in twelve sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and may be seen in four views 
on page 270. 

This graceful dress is here pictured 
made of lustrous garnet broadcloth and 
silk; the deep square yoke at the front 
is overlaid with lace net, and silk knife- 
plaitings, ribbon and passementerie con- 
tribute a most effective decoration. The 
center-front is smooth, except at the 
top, where it is gracefully draped, and 
its joining to the yoke is covered with 
trimming. The side-fronts are entirely 
smooth and the dress is closed in Rus- 
sian style at the left side. The back is 
closely adjusted in correct Princess style 
and below the waist falls in full, grace- 
ful folds; it may be made with a sweep 
orin round length. Short puffs are ar- 
ranged at the top of the close-fitting 
sleeves, and ruffle caps fluff out prettily 
over the puffs. A ribbon stock surrounds 
the standing collar. The dress may be 
made - with a plain center-front and 
with alow neck and short sleeves, if 
desired. 

Stately dresses for matrons made in 
this style will be of jleur de velours or 
moiré faconné, but less dressy robes will 
be of lustrous broadcloth in any of the 
ae tints, or of taffeta silk. Young la- 

ies may use cashmere, vailing, silk or 
velvet. The decoration will be lace, rib- 
bon, knife-plaitings of silk, bands of pas- 
sementerie, spangled trimming, and, for 
evening wear, floral garniture, the selec- 
tion being based on the color, quality 
and the occasion for which the robe is 
intended. A very rich dress for an el- 
derly lady would be of ruby velvet, with 
Irish point lace for the decoration. 


——__—_@—___. 


LADIES’ PRINCESS DRESS, WITH 
COURT FRONT. (To BE MADE WITH 
Hiew og Pompapourn NEOK, WITH FULI- 
LenetH oR Ex.sow SLEEVES, WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE BELT AND CAPS AND WITH 
4 Sort TRAIN oR IN Rounp LENGTH.) 

(For Tiiustrations see Page 288.) 


No. 9717.—The dress is an exception- 
ally handsome Princess mode; it is 
shown in a combination of plain jacque- 
minot satin and plain and brocaded white 
Satin and decorated with narrow knife- 
plaitings of the plain satin. It is pro- 
vided with a basque-fitted lining that is 
¢losed at the center of the front. The 
back is shaped in circular style with a 
tenter seam, and two backward-turning 
plaits laid at the waist at each side of the 
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Figure No. 107 G.—This illustrates Lapres’ Princess Dress.—The pattern is No. 9654, 
price ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


seam flare upward toward the shoulders and spread gracefully measures in the medium size four yards and seven-eighths 
im deep folds in the skirt, which may be made in round inthe round length. Side-fronts lap in t front amd tg th 
sere 


length or with a short train, as preferred. 


Owing to the waist upon a smooth center-front or court front, D 
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ing is made to a convenient depth at the left side. <A large 
triple-pointed sailor-collar that is shaped slightly low at the 
back extends from under the side-fronts to the waist to give 
the effect of jacket fronts and form large handsome vevers 
above the bust. The neck may be high or it may be low 





Front View. 


and square in front. When the neck is high, the back is over- 
laid with lace net above the sailor collar and a standing collar 
closed at the left side is added. Smooth epaulettes stand out 
upon the one-seam sleeves, which are in mousquetaire style 
above the elbow but plain below. The sleeves may be in 
elbow length and finished with smooth roll-up cuffs, or they 
may be in full length and finished plainly or with fancy ripple 
cuffs. The waist may be surrounded by a crush girdle closed 
in front with a buckle to give the effect of a skirt and bodice, 
if desired. 
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The Princess is a favorite mode by which to make up rich 
black satin, moiré arabesque, miroir moiré and other of the 
elegant new silks. In this pattern lace-covered silk or velvet 
may be associated with any rich material, and silk plaitings, 
handsome passementerie, spangled bands, etc., may provide 
the decoration. 
A very handsome 
dinner gown fora 
blonde is of royal 
purple velvet, and 
white satin richly 
embroidered with 
silver and bands 
of ermine for the 
decoration. 

We have pattern 
No. 9717 in eight 
sizes for ladies 
from thirty to for- 
ty-four inches, bust 
measure. For alady 
of medium size, the 
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\ dress requires thir- 
\y teen yards and 
vs five-eighths of 
\x plain rose  sgtin 
fF twenty inches 
. wide, with three 


yards of brocaded 
white satin twenty 
inches wide, and 
three-fourths of a 
yard of plain white 
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9717 
Side- Back View. 
LADIES’ Princess Dress, WITH CouRT FRONT. 
PoMPADOUR NECK, WITH FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES W1TH 
OR WITHOUT THE BELT AND CAPS AND WITH A SHORT 
TRAIN OR IN Rounp LENGTH.) 
(For Description see Page 267.) 


(To BE MADE WITH HIGH OB 


satin twenty inches wide. 
cents, 


Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 
> 


FIGURE No. 108 G.—LADIES’ AFTERNOON RECEPTION 
TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 269.) 


Figure No. 108 G.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque and 
skirt. The basque pattern, which is No. 9667 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty-four to 
forty-eight inches, bust measure, and may be seen again on 
page 285. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9634 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. 

The toilette is here shown devoloped in heliotrope and 
cream-white silk, and white lace net, and an elaborate deco- 
ration is arranged with black velvet baby ribbon, white 
taffeta ribbon and lace edging. Full fronts showing a group 
of shirrings at the bottom flare toward the shoulders over 
fitted square-necked under-fronts that close at the center and 
appear with vest effect below a removable ful] chemisette that 
is finished with a crush stock collar. The under fronts may 
be high-necked or in. V shape, as preferred. (The back has ful- 


ness in the lower 
part drawn in rows 
of shirrings at the 
bottom, and the in- 
troduction of two 
under-arm gores al 
eachside makes the 
basque specially de- 
sirable for stout la- 
dies. Tab epau- 
lettes standing out 
on the two-seam 
sleeves add to the 
dressiness of the 
mode. 

The skirt is in 
Beven gores and is 
a desirable shape 
for silks, velvets 
and other narrow 
goods. It is gath- 
ered at the back 
and may be made 
with a sweep or in 
round length. 

The toilette as 
here made is ex- 
ceedingly graceful 
and yoathfal. If 
intended for stout 
Iadies, the trim- 
ming will be less 
fluffy than in this 
instance, flat bands 
embroidered, jet- 
ted or spangled be- 
ing more appropri- 
ate and handsome 
enough for any ma- 
terial. Anyof the 
rich silks or novel- 
ty goods may be 
chosen in combin- 
ation with chiffon, 
satin or velvet. 


Qe 


LADIES’ PRIN- 
CESS DRESS. (To 
BE MADE WITH A 
DRAPED OR PLAIN 
FRONT, WITH A 
High oR SQUARE 
NECK, WITH FULL- 
LENGTH OR SHORT 
SLEEVES AND 
WITH A SWEEP OR IN 
Rounp LENGTH.) 
(For Tilustrations see 
Page 270.) 

No. 9654. — At 
figure No. 107 G in 
this number of THE 
De.reator this 
dress is shown dif- 
ferently developed. 

This handsome 
Princess dress is 
here illustrated 
made up in both 
brocaded and plain 
dress goods com- 
bined with plain 
silk, with the yoke 
and sleeves in the 
high-necked dress 
overlaid with lace 
net. A simple ar- 





rangement of ribbon forms an effective decoration. 
is composed of a center-front and side-fronts extending to the 
sk orders, and the closing is made down the left side in Russian 
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Fiaure No. 108 G.—This illustrates Lapres’ AFTERNOON RECEPTION ToILETTE.—The patterns 
are Ladies’ Basque-Waist No. 9667, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt 
No. 9634, price ls. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 268.) 


The front 
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style. The center- 
front may fit with 
perfect smoothness 
or it may be draped 
in folds across the 
bust, and the over- 
lapping edge may 
be plain or in 
scollops, as illus- 
trated. Under-arm 
gores, _side-back 
gores reaching to 
the shoulders and 
& center seam com 
plete the super 
adjustment of tk 
dress and the shay 
ing produces grace- 
ful deep flutes in 
the skirt at the 
back. Short under- 
fronts that close at 
the center are join- 
ed to the front 
edges of the side- 
fronts and render 
the dress perfectly 
comfortable. When 
the neck is high, a 
square yoke is join- 
ed to the top of 
the draped center- 
front or a yoke 
facing is applied 
on the plain center- 
front; and a square 
yoke is applied on 
the back and the 
neck finished with 
a standing collar. 
The sleeves may be 
short puffs or they 
may be in close- 
fitting coat style 
with short puffs at 
the top. Frill caps 
fluff in a charming 
way over the puffs. 
The dress may be 
made with a sweep 
or in round length, 
In the round 
length it measures 
about four yards 
and five-eighths at 
the foot in the me- 
dium sizes. A small 
bustle or any style 
of skirt extender 
may be worn, if 
preferred. 

Stately silks or 
velvet will be se- 
lected for the dress 
when it is made 
with a low neck 
for dinners, the 
theatre, or other 
ceremonious wear, 
and any seasonable 
woollen will de- 
velop a charming 
dress for wear at 
home. Lace and ir- 
idescent trimming 
will adorn thedress 
suitably, or ruches 
or plaitings of chif- 
fon, mousseline de 


sove or Liberty silk may be combined with jet or silk passemen- 
terie, appliqué bands, lace insertion, etc, in arranging an 
elfective ornamentation that may be simple or elaborate. 
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We have pattern No. 9654 in twelve sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the dress requires eight yards and*seven-eighths 
of dress goods forty inches wide, with two yards and a fourth 
of silk and a yard and three-eighths of lace net twenty-seven 
inches wide for covering the yokes, collar and full-length 
sleeves. Price of 
pattern, 1s: 3d. or 
3C cents. 


—_—_—_—_—__—____—. 


LADIES’ DRESS, 
WITH PRINCESS 
BACK AND A 
RUSSIAN REDIN- 
GOTE FRONT 
OVER A FULL 
VEST AND PANEL 
SKIRT-FRONT. 
(For Dlustrations see 
Page 278.) 

No. 9724.—A 
charming novelty 
in Princess gowns 
is here illustrated 
developed in a 
union of cashmere, 
velvet and silk. It 
combines a Prin- 
cess back with a 
Russian redingote 
front that may 
have square or 
rounding lower 
front corners. The 
back is handsomely 
fitted by a center 
seam and under- 
arm and side-back 
gores, the shaping 
causing the skirt to 
fall in deep grace- 
ful flutes. A panel 
skirt-front fitted by 
a dart at each side 
is completed with 
a belt that passes 
about the waist 
underneath, and 
over it at each side 
the skirt portions 
of the redingote 
front flare grace- 
fully. A full vest 
gathered at the top 
and bottom is ar- 
ranged on lining 
fronts fitted by 
double bust darts 
and closed at the 
. center, and over 
the vest the Rus- 
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sian fronts are Q IX 

crossed in surplice ee SANS SLL 
fashion. The Rus- SPY CAS EXIAS 
sian fronts are SANs < NE 
gatheréd at the St 
bottom and pouch 9654 
softly over belt sec- 

tions, to which the Front View 


skirt portions, also, 

are joined; they may be reversed to the bust or waist in lapels 
that extend in points beyond the ends of a rolling collar. The 
belt sections are closed with a fancy button. The dress dis- 
plays charming and fashionable lines in the skirt, which is of 
stylish width, the lower edge measuring a little over four yards 
and an eighth in the medium sizes. The standing collar is cov- 
ered by a silk stock and lace is prettily arranged at the upper 
edge. Lace also trims the two-seam sleeves, which are mounted 
on coat-shaped linings and gathered to form small butterfly 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


puffs at the top. The sleeves may be in Venetian pointe or 
in fanciful curves at the wrist, as preferred. With this dress 
a small bustle or any style of skirt extender may be used. 

This mode will be chosen for making elegant dinner or re- 
ception gowns of rich silk or satin combined with plain or 
novelty velvet, chiffon over silk, etc., and trimmed with hand- 
some lace and passementerie. In a matron’s dress for 
ceremonions dinner, old-gold brocade was combined 
with black satin, the latter being embroidered with 
colored beads and used for the panel skirt-front and for 
facing the lapels. Black lace at the neck and wrists, 
with a tiny ruching of white chiffon inside the lace, 
gave a dainty finishing touch. The skirt portions of the 
redingote will generally be lined with some pretty silk 
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Side-Back View. 


Lapies’ Princess Dress. (To BE MADE WITH A DRAPED 
oR PLAIN Front, wiTH A Hien OR SQUARE NECK, 
WITH FuLL—-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES, AND WITH A 

SWEEP OR IN Round LENGTH.) 


(For Description see Page 269.) 


contrasting with the rest of the gown. Frills of 
lace will form a dainty finish for the sleeves. 

We have pattern No. 9724 in eight si¥s for 
ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust meas- 
ure. To make the dress for a lady of medium 
size, calls for seven yards and an eighth of dress 
goods forty inches wide, with three yards of velvet and three 
yards of silk each twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 
8d. or 80 cents. 


—_——— eee 
Figure No. 109G.—LADIES’ TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 274.) 


Fiavre No. 109G.—This illustrates a Ladies’ blouse-waist 
(Descriptions Continued on Page 273.) 
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(Descriptions Continued from Page 270.) 
and skirt. The blouse-waist pattern, which is No. 9697 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust measure, and may be seen in five 
views on page 290. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9597 and 
costs 1s. 3d. or 80 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

Brown and tan cloth are here assvuciated in this stylish toi- 
lette and braid and a fancy beit give the decorative 
finish. The blouse-waist is arranged over a well 
fitted lining and folds over in pointed lapels above 
the bust and opens all the way over a plastron vest 
of the tan cloth that is permanently sewed at the 
right side and fastened with hooks and loops at 
the left side. The blouse ts gathered at the waist 
to pouch slightly over the belt at the front. The 
close-fitting sleeves are arranged in short puffs at 
the top and completed with roll-up cuffs. The 
neck is finished with a standing collar to the upper 
edge of which are sewed two flare sections that 
have pointed front ends and narrow rounding 
back ends, and a ribbon stock is worn. 

The skirt has an oval tablier that deepens 
nearly to the lower edge at the frontand a cir- 
cular portion joined to it falls in pretty ripples 
at the front and sides and may be made with a 
sweep or in round length. The braid decoration 
follows the tablier outline. 

Beatrice cloth, which much resembles camel’s- 
hair, may be selected for an early Spring toilette 
of this kind as it may be had 
in the light hues; broadcloth, 
cheviot, poplin and silk are also 
commended. Braid or passe- 
menterie will provide appro- 
priate decoration. 


——_~»-__—. 


LADIES’ EVERY-DAY DRESS, 
CONSISTING OF A SHIRT- 
WAIST (To BE MADE WITH oR 
WirHour Fitrep LINING, WITH A 
NECK-BAND FOR WEAR WITH 
REMOVABLE COLLARS, AND WITH 
STRAIGHT OR TuRN-UP CuFFs) 
AND A SIX-GORED SKIRT 
GATHERED AT THE BACK. 


(For Illastrations see Page 275.) 


No. 9695.—This trim garment 
fills all needs for an every- 
day dress to be worn in the 
house or on the street, accord- 
ing to the material used. It 
is pictured made of gingham. 
The shirt-waist may be made 
with or without a fitted lin- 
ing. The fronts, which are 
gathered at the top and at the 
waist, pouch slightly at the cen- 
ter and are closed with studs 
or buttons and button-holes 
through a box-plait formed in 
the right front. The upper part 
of the back is an oddly pointed 
yoke that extends over the 
shoulders to form a shallow 
yoke for the fronts. The back 
mmay be gathered or laid in 
closely lapped plaits at the 
waist, and the fulness is creased 
intwo backward-turning plaits 
at each side of the center, the 
plaits flaring in a most decided 
way toward the yoke. Under- 
arm gores produce a smooth effect at the sides. The shirt 
sleeves are gathered at the top and bottom and have the usual 
slashes finished with underlaps and pointed overlaps; they 
may be finished with straight or turn-up cuffs that close with 
studs and link buttons. The neck is finished with a neck-band 
- 80 that removable collars of any style may be worn. 
< 
























Front View. 
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The six-gored skirt is gathered at the back to hang in full 
folds. The lower edge measures nearly three yards and five- 
eighths in the medium sizes. A small bustle or any style of 
skirt extender may be worn, if desired. 

The dress is very neat and is sensibly designed so that it can 
be easily made from percale, chambray, light-weight and inex- 
pensive woollens or any similar material of durable weave and 
color. A perfectly plain tinish will usually be adopted, though 
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9724 
Side-Back View. 
LADIES’ DRESS, WITH PRINCESS BACK AND A RUSSIAN 
REDINGOTE FRONT OVER A FULL VEST 
AND PANEL SKIRT—FRONT. 
(For Description see Page 270.) 


one or two ruffles may trim the skirt. 

We have pattern No. 9695 in nine 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. To make the 
dress for a lady of medium size, requires 
six yards and three-eighths of material 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 


on —_—— 


LADIES’ WRAPPER OR LOUNGING-— 
ROBE. (EQUALLY DESIRABLE FoR Ma-— 
TERNITY, INVALID OR OTHER WEAR.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 276.) 

No. 9719.—This wrapper is admirable 
as a maternity or invalid gown, as well 
as for an ordinary négligée. It is pic- 
tured made of challis and trimmed with fancy braid. The 
back is made with a center seam and both it and the front are 
gathered at the top. Between the front and back at each 
side is a wide gore that is fitted by a long dart reaching from 
the arm’s-eye well below the hip; these gores are joined 
with the back and front to a deep, square yoke. Thé wrapper 
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is closed where the front and left gore 
meet, from the shoulder to a convenient 
depth with buttons and button-holes and 
the edges are joined together below. At 
the back and sides the wrapper is but- 
toned at intervals to a belt that is secured 
about the waist underneath, the arrange- 
ment giving a novel effect. An outside 
belt may be worn or not, as desired. The 
neck is finished with a standing collar 
that is closed at the left side. The bishop 
sleeves are gathered at the top and bot- 
tom and are completed with round cuffs. 

The wrapper will be made of silk and 
ali sorts of wool goods and also of lawn, 
zephyr, chambray, gingham, challis and 
percate. Narrow lace edging may be 
used to trim and on sume fabrics ribbon 
is also appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 9719 in nine 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. To make the gar- 
ment for a lady of medium size, needs 
seven yards and a half of goods thirty- 
six inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 


25 cents. 
—_—__-_->> 


LADIES’ CYCLING COSTUME, CONSIST- 
ING OF A RUSSIAN BLOUSE (TuHat 


MAY BE CLOSED TO THE THROAT IN DOUBLE- 
BREASTED STYLE OR ROLLED TO THE Bust 
OR Waist, AND MaDE WITH oR WITHOUT 
THE PEPLUM AND WITH THE SLEEVES Box- 

PLAITED OR GATHERED) AND A SKIRT 

FITTED WITH SADDLE-GORK, 
(For Illustrations see Page 277.) 

No. 9681.—At figure No. 115G in this 
number of THe DELINEATOR this costume 
is shown differently developed. 

Brown cloth was here selected for this 
handsomecycling costume, with machine- 
stitching for a finish. The blouse is in 
Russian style and is shaped with only 
shoulder and under-arm seams. The back 
is smooth across the shoulders and has 
slight fulness below arranged in two 
small backward-turning plaits at each 
side of the center. The fronts, also, are 
plain at the top, but have fulness taken 
up in two rows of gathers at the lower 
edge, the gathers being tacked to a belt 
applied underneath; they pouch in the 
fashionable way and may be closed to 
the throat in double-breasted style or 
rolled in lapels to the bust or waist, the 
different effects being illustrated. A roll- 
ing coat-collar finishes the neck. A 
peplum in two sections, the ends of which 
meet at the center of the back and front, 
may be in either of two lengths or it need 
not be used at all; and a belt that fastens 
at the front with a buckle is worn. The 
two-seam sleeves may be box-plaited or 
gathered at the top; they have openings 
at the back of the wrist that are closed 
with two buttons and button-holes. 

The skirt hangs gracefully and a nar- 
row front-gore separates two circular 
portions that are fitted smoothly over 
each hip by two darts and fall in ripples 








at thesides; they are shaped at the back = A 

to accommodate a saddle-gore and are — 

joined together below. At the back the 

skirt is arranged in two backward-turn- Figure No. 109 G.—This illustrates Lapiss’ ToILETTE.—The patterns are Ladies! 
ing plaits that are lapped at the center Blouse- Waist No. 9697, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt 

and tacked together some distance be- No. 9597, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 

low the belt so that the saddle-gore is , (For Description see Page 270.) 


entirely concealed. Openings are made 
at each side of the front, being finished 
with pointed overlaps and closed with buttons and but- skirt is of comfortable and graceful width, measuring at the 
ton - holes, and a pocket is inserted in each opening. The bottom four yards and an eighth round in the medium sizes. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 1898. 


Diagonal, serge, cheviot, cloth, whipcord, and, for Summer 
wear, linen and duck are suitable materials for a costume of 


this style. 


We have pattern No. 9681 in eight sizes for ladies from 
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Front View. 


thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. 





(For Deacription see Page 273.) 


For a lady of 


medium size, the costume will need four yards and a half of 


material fifty-four inches wide. 
80 cents. 


Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 







Side- Back View. 
Laptes’ Every—-Day Dress, ConsistinG OF A SHIRT-WaltstT (To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT FITTED 
Lining, WITH A NECK-BAND FOR WEAR WITH REMOVABLE COLLARS, AND WITH STRAIGHT 
oR TURN-UP CuFFs) AND A Six-GoreEp SKIRT GATHERED AT THE BACK. 
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Figure No. 110G.—LADIES’ AFTERNOON TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 278.) 


Fievre No. 110G.— This consists of a Ladies’ shirt-waist 
and skirt. The shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 9648 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust measure, and is shown again on page 
290. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9649 and costs Is. or 25 
cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and may be seen in four views on page 294. 

The advent of the Spring season brings out novel effects in 
both shirt-waists and skirts. The shirt-waist here pi¢tured is 
made of gay plaid silk, with lace insertion for decoration, 
and a removable white linen collar and satin band-bow. <A 
softly wrinkled sash of silk having fancy fringed ends is worn, 
The fronts have a graceful amount of fulness arranged in 
gathers at the top ant at the waist and pouch over the sash belt 
in the fashionable way; they are closed at the center through 
a box-plait and joined to the round, seamless back-yoke, which 
extends far forward on the shoulders in shallow yoke effect at 
each side of the front. In the back of the waist are laid three 
tapering box-plaits that are novel and pretty in effect. The 
shirt sleeves are completed with straight cuffs that are closed 
with link buttons. 

The three-piece skirt, which is of Scotch cheviot trimmed 
with braid, is one of the newest modes. It has a wide front- 
gore and may be fan-plaited or gathered at the back. It may 
be made with a slight sweep or in round length. 

The skirt is an exceedingly stylish shape and for its devel- 
opment cloth, poplin, serge, 
camel’s-hair, etce., will be 
chosen with a decoration of 
ribbon, passementerie or 
braid. The trimming may 
be put on to simulate a tab- 
lier, a style of decoration 
that is very popular. The 
waist may be of wool goods 
or the new washable fabrics 
in bright and sombre hues, 
and such accessories as the 
tie and belt should be se- 
lected to accord. 


—_—- -- > - a 


LADIES’ CAPK-WRAP. 
(KNOWN AS THE Son- 
TAG CAPE.) 

(For Nlustrations see Page 279.) 


No. 9662.—This smart 
cape-wrap is fashionably 
known as the Sontag cape. 
Velvet and satin are asso- 
ciated in its development. 
The fronts and back are 
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r+) | joined in shoulder seams 
<a and narrow to points at the 
ae waist; to them, at each side, 
oe are joined two circular side- 
S| portions that taper prettily 
in toward the ends and fall in 
" ripples over the shoulders, 


where they are deepest. The 
ends of the side portions 
flare below the waist with 
smart effect. The neck is 
completed with a high flar- 
ing Lafayette collar about 
which is a wrinkled ribbon 
that is formed in bows at 
each side of the back and 
at the front. Gimp deco- 
rates the collar and side sec- 
tionsand the wrap is held in 
place by a belt ribbon tacked 
underneath and bowed at 
the left side. 

Stylish little cape-wraps may be made of velvet or of bro- 
caded or plain satin or silk; any of these materials may be 
used alone or in combination one with the other, and the 
wrap portions may be all-over spangled or jetted. Ribbon ar- 
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ranged as illustrated will enhance the effect. A dressy wrap 
was of brocaded velvet and moiré velours, the latter appear- 
ing in the frills and on the inside of the collar. Silk ruching 
edged the frills. 

We have pattern No. 9662 in nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the garment for a 
lady of medium size, needs two yards and a fourth of velvet, 
with a yard and an eighth of satin, each 
twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d 


or 20 cents. 
——__—_____—_—_- 


LADIES’ JACKET, WITH SIDE-FRONT 
DART. (TO BE MADE WITH THE SLEEVES 
Box-PLAITED OB GATHERED AND WITH THE 
LowER FRONT CORNERS SQUARE OR ROUND.) 
KNOWN AS THE PALL MALL BLAZER. 

(For Illustrations see Page 279.) 
No. 9728.—The blazer in one of its new- 
est shapes is here shown made of covert 





Front View. 


LADIES’ WRAPPER OR LOUNGING-ROBE. (EQUALLY 
DESIRABLE FOR MATERNITY, INVALID 
OR OTHER WEAR.) 


(For Description see Page 273.) 


eloth and finished in tailor style with ma- 
chine-stitching. It is known as the Pall Mall 
blazer. The jacket is fitted by a center seam, 
side-back and under-arm gores and side-front 
darts, the darts fitting the fronts closely at the 
sides, while leaving them loose at the center, an effect that is 
new and exceedingly pretty. Coat laps and plaits are formed 
in the regular way at the back. The fronts may be worn 
open, or closed with a fly below small lapels, which form wide 
notches with the well shaped rolling collar; and the lower 
front corners of the fronts may be square or rounding. The 
two-seam sleeves may be gathered or arranged in five box-plaits 
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at the top. Square-cornered laps cover the openings to inserted 
side-pockets and a left breast-pocket. 

The mode is very natty and will be made up in cloth in red, 
brown or black decorated with stitching or self-strappings. 
Velvet inlays will increase the dressiness of the jacket. 

We have pattern No. 9728 in nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure. 


To make the jacket fora 
lady of medium size, re- 
jee a@ yard and three- 

ourths of material fifty- 
four inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





o-—____. 


LADIES’ DOUBLE- 
BREASTED TIGHT- 
FITTING JACKET. (To 
BE MADE WITH THE 
SLEEVES Box — PLaltep 


OR GATHERED.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 279.) 


No. 9676.—This smart 
jacket depends for its fine 
effect upon its faultless 
cut and adjustment. It 
is double-breasted and 
tight-fitting and is shown 
made of brown melton, 
with a tailor finish of 
stitching. The adjust- 
ment is made by single 
bust darts, under - arm 
and side-back gores and a 
center seam and the reg- 
wation coat-laps and 
coat-plaitsare arranged in 
true coat style. The fronts 
are closed in double- 
breasted style with but- 
ton-holes and buttons be- 
low lapels in which they 
are reversed by a rolling 
collar. The two-seam 
sleeves may be laid in 
five box-plaits or gathered 
at the top, as preferred. 

A simple jacket is al- 
ways a commendable 
choice, especially if but 
one Spring coat is to be 
provided. This mode will 
give entire satisfaction if 
made of cheviot, serge, etc. 

We have pattern No. 
9676 in nine sizes for la- 
dies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure. 
For alady of medium size, 
the jacket will need two 
yards and three-eighths 
of goods fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


9719 


— 


LADIES’ DOUBLE- 
BREASTED JACKET. 
(TO BE MADE WITH THE 
SLEEVES BOx—PLAITED OR 

GATHERED. ) 
(For Tlustrations see Page 2590.) 


No. 9679.—This simple 
jacket is trim and stylish. 
It is pictured made of green faced cloth, with a velvet inlay 
on the collar and stitching for a finish. The close adjustment 
at the sides and back is due to a center seam and side-back 
and under-arm gores, and coat-laps and coat-plaits are formed 
in true coat style. The loose fronts lap and close in double- 
breasted style with button-holes and bone buttons and are 
reversed in small lapels that flare from the ends of a shapely 


Back View. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 1898. a | 


rolling collar. Openings to side pockets inserted in the fronts jacket is closely fitted by single bust darts, under-arm and side- 
are finished with laps. The two-seam sleeves may have their ack gores and a center seam, and coat laps and plaits are 
fulness collected in gathers or in three broad box-plaits. formed in the regular way. The fronts may be worn open, or 

A jacket of this kind made of fine smooth cloth or of inex- closed with buttons and button-holes in a fly below small 
pensive coating will be appropriate for dressy or ordinary wear, lapels that form notches with the ends of a coat collar shaped 


according to the material, the style 
being suitable for all occasions. An 
inlay of velvet on the collar and on 
the pocket-laps also is desirable. 
We have pattern No. 9679 in nine 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure. For a lady 


of medium size, the jacket requires © 


two yards of material fifty-four inches 
wide, with an eighth of a yard of vel- 
vet (cut bias) twenty inches wide for 
facing the collar. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


_—_—__e—__———- 


LADIES’ JACKET, WITH BLOUSE 
FRONT ROLLED IN COAT LAPELS 
OR TO THE WAIST. (To BE Mavs 
WITH THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR Box- 
PLAaITED.) KNOWN AS THE RUS- 

SIAN BLAZER. 


(For Dluetrations see Page 280.) 


No. 9713.—Another view of this 
jacket is given at figure No. 105G in 
this number of THe DetrmearTor. 

The jacket combines a coat back 
with a Russian blouse front. It is 
known as the Russian blazer and is 
here illustrated made of green broad- 
cloth, stitching and buttons giving a 
tailor finish. The back is fitted by a 
center seam and side-back and under- 
arin gores and coat-laps and coat- 
plaits are arranged in the regular way. 
The blouse fronts are gathered at the 
vpottom and pouch gracefully over belt 
sections that pass into the under-arm 
seams and close at the center. The 
fronts are Jengthened to be of even 
depth with the back by smooth skirt- 
sections the ends of which flare 
slightly; they may be reversed in 
small coat lapels by a rolling collar 
and closed with a tly below or worn 
open and rolled in lapels to the waist, 

as illustrated. The two-seam sleeves 
may be gathered or box-plaited. 

The combination of the tight back 
and blouse front is becoming very 
popular. Jackets of this style are 
adapted to velvet and either plain or 
fancy cloth of pliable texture. Vel- 
vet facings may be added. 

We have pattern No. 9718 in eight 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
four inches, bust measure. For a 
ady of medium size, the jacket re- 
juires a yard and seven-eighths of 
roods fifty-four inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


——__.<@—____—-. 


.ADIES’ JACKET, WITH BUST DART. 
(To BE MaDE WITH THE SLEEVES Box- 
PLAIrTED OR GATHERED AND WITH THE 
LoweER Front CORNERS ROUND OR 
SQuaRE) KNOWN AS THE PARIS 

BLAZER. 
(For Ltustrations see Page 280.) 


No. 9714.—By referring to figure 


'o. 111G in this magazine, this jacket may be seen differently 


iade up. 


This smart jacket is here illustrated made of tan cloth, self- and seven-eighths of material fifty-four inches wide. 
srappings and machine-stitching giving the tailor finish. The pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 







by a center seam. The lower front 
corners may be rounding or square 
and openings to side pockets inserted 
in the fronts are finished with square- 
cornered laps. The two-seam sleeves 
may be laid in five box-plaits or gath- 
ered at the top. 

The jacket will be exceedingly smart 
if made of fancy coating strapped 
with plain cloth of the color predom- 
inant in the coafing. Braiding may 
enrich jackets made of plain cloth in 
black or any fashionable color. A 
dressy jacket was fashioned after this 
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96581 
Back View. 
LADIES’ CYCLING COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A 
RUSSIAN BLOUSE (THAT MAY BE CLOSED TO 
*THE THROAT IN DOUBLE-BREASTED STYLE 
OR ROLLED TO THE BusT OR WAIST, AND 
MapE WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM 
AND WITH THE SLEEVES BOX-—PLAITED OR 
GATHERED) AND A SKIRT FITTED WITH 
SADDLE GORE. 


9651 iF (For Description see Page 274.) 


Front View, mode of maroon broadcloth, black sou- 
tache braid providing the decoration. 

We have pattern No. 9714 in nine 

sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. 

To make the jacket for a lady of medium size calls for a yard 
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LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT OR 
JACKET, HAVING POUCH FRONTS AND 
CIRCULAR SIDE-SKIRTS. (To BE BurTronep 
Up oR ROLLED TO THE WAIST AND MADE IN ONE 
OF THREE LENGTHS AND WITH THE SLEEVES Box— 
PLAITED OR GATHERED.) KNOWN AS THE 

RUSSIAN FROCK COAT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 281.) 


No. 9685.—This Russian frock coat, a nota- 
bly handsome mode, is pictured made of velvet. 
The back and sides are made close-fitting by 
a center seam and under-arm and side-back 
gores, the center seam ending at the top of 
coat-laps. In pretty contrast to the close-fitting 
back are the pouch fronts, which are smooth 
at the top and gathered at their lower edges. 
The fronts are lapped in double-breasted style, 
are reversed in Japels by a rolling coat collar, 
and may be buttoned up close to the throat or 
worn vpen abd rolled to the waist, as preferred. 
At the front and sides the coat is lengthened 
to be of uniform depth with the back by circu- 
lar side-skirts that ripple prettily, and the seams 
joining them to the side edges of the backs are 
1idden under regulation coat-plaits. Belt sec- 
tions proceeding from the under-arm seams 
are closed in front with a fancy buckle. The 
two-seam sleeves may be gathered or laid in 
three broad box-plaits at the top. The coat 
may be made in any of the three lengths illus- 
trated. 

The popularity of the velvet coat continues 
unabated and designs suitable for it are con- 
stantly appearing. This coat will develop sat- 
isfactorily in smooth and rough coatings in be- 
coming colors, as well as velvet, and may be 
decorated with braid or finished simply with 
stitching. 

We have pattern No. 9685 in seven sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
imeasure. For a lady of medium size, the coat 
in the shortest length will need five yards and 
a fourth of material twenty-two inches wide. 
The coat in the longest length requires three 
yards fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 


1s. or 25 cents. 
———_——-> -___——. 


LADIES’ BLOUSE JACKET, WITH LOOSE 
FRONT ROLLED IN A LAPEL TO THE 
BUST OR CLOSED TO THE TOP. (To BE 
MapE wWitH LAFAYETTE COLLAR OR MILITARY 
TuRN-DOWN COLLAR AND WITH THE SLEEVES 

Box-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Wustrations sce Page 281.) 


No. 9710.—This stylish blouse-jacket is pic- 
tured made of faced cloth and decorated with 
braid, buttons and ribbon. A dart extend- 
ing some distance from the neck at the cen- 
ter fits the front smoothly at the top, and the 
front is ingeniously arranged to fall straight 
down and with the effect of a plait at each side 
by a curved dart that reaches from the bust to 
the lower edge. Back of the bust darts the 
fronts are arranged to blouse with the back 
over a belt that ends at the darts. The back 
joins the fronts in shoulder and under-arm 
seams and is made with a center seam; in 
the skirt it is shaped in circular style and has 
fulness underfolded in a double box-plait at 
the center seam, the plaits rolling in avery at- 
tractive way. The fronts are lapped in double- 
breasted style and closed with button-holes and 
puttons and may be reversed ubove the bust in 
a pointed lapel or closed to the top, as prefer- 
red. The neck may be finished with a turn- 
down military collar or with a high, flaring 
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Figure No. 110 G.—This illustrates Laptes’ AFTERNOON TOILETTE.—The patterns 
are Ladies’ Shirt-Waist No. 9648, price 10d. or 20 cents; 
and Skirt No. 9649, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 275.) 


Lafayette collar formed of four sections. Loops of ribbon seam sleeves may be box-plaited or gathered at the top. 
adorn the Lafayette collar at the back. The stylish two- Broadcloth in any of the/fashionable Spring shades, che-. 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 





Front View. Back View. 
LapDigs’ CAPE-WRap. (KNOWN AS THE SontvaG CaPrF.) 
(For Description see Page 275.) 
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Front View. Back View. 
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from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure. 

For the first mild days of Spring this is a 
charming toilette. The skirt and jacket are 
of gray broadcloth and finished in cor- 
rect tailor style with machine-stitching, and 
the bright-colored shirt-waist is of Scotch 
gingham, with removable white collar and 
satin tie; the leather belt is a necessary fin- 
ish. The shirt-waist is one of the newest 
styles; it has a round back yoke extending 
over the shoulders and the fronts, which 
are closed with studs through the box-plait 
at the center, droop over the belt. 

The smart jacket is known as the Paris 
blazer. It is fitted to follow the lines of 
the figure by single bust darts and the regu- 
lar coat seams at the back and has coat-plaits 
and coat-laps in true coat style. The fronts 
show gracefully rounded lower front corners 
and are reversed by the rolling collar in styl- 
ish coat lapels; they may be closed below the 
lapels with buttons and button-holes or worn 
open, as desired. The two-seam sleeves 
are box-plaited at the top, but 
they may be gathered, if pre- 
ferred. Square-cornered laps 
cover openings to inserted side- 
pockets in the fronts. 

The seven-gored skirt may be 
box-plaited or gathered at the 
back. It has a stylish flare at 
the foot. 

The charming Spring hues in 
broadcloth and the soft beau- 
tiful wools like drap d’été, as 


9723 well as a host of fancy weaves, 


will be appropriate for this 


inode, and serge, cheviot and tweed, with a shirt- 

waist of silk, gingham Madras, percale and other ad- 

mired washable fabrics are commended for travelling. 
The hat is a felt Alpine. 


—— > 





LADIES’ FIGARO JACKET. (To BE MapbE WITH oR 


WItHovut SLEEVES, WITH TABS OR POINTS AT THE FRONT 
AND BACK AND WITH THE TAB COLLAR POINTED OB 


Lapigs’ JACKET, WITH SIDE-FrontT Dart. (TO BE MADE WITH THE SLEEVES 


Box=PLAITED OR GATHERED AND WITH THE LOWER FRONT CORNERS 
SQUARE OR RounD.) KNOWN AS THE PALL MALL BLAZER. 


(For Description see Page 276.) 


viet, tweed and fancy coatin 
will be made up in this style 
and ornamented with braid, 
passementerie or appliqué trim- 
ming or finished neatly in tailor 
style with rows of machine- 
stitching. 

We have pattern No. 9710 in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure. To make the jacket for 9676 
a lady of medium size, will 
require two yards and a fourth 
of material fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 








-_- -—> 


Figure No. 111G.—LADIES’ PROMENADE TOILETTE. 
(For Dlastration see Page 282.) 


Figure No. 111G.—This consists of a Ladies’ 
jacket, shirt-waist and skirt. The jacket pattern, 
which is No. 9714 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 


nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, apres’ DousLe-BReaSTED TIGHT-FITTING JACKET. 


bust measure, and is shown again on page 280. The 
shirt- waist pattern, which is No. 9648 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is shown in 


SQUARE IN Front.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 288.) 


No. 9690.—Velvet is here pictured in this smart 


9676 


Front Véew. 
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Back View. 
(To BE MADE WITH THE 


SLEEVES BOX—PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 
(For Description see Page 276.) 


three views on page 290. The skirt pattern, which is No. Figaro jacket, jet gimp providing effective decoration. The 
4570 and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies jacket, which ends some distance above the waist; is sim- 
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ply shaped by center, shoulder and 
under-arm seams and closed at the 
center of the front. The lower edge 
curves gracefully at the sides and may 
be shaped to form a point or two long, 
square tabs at the center of the front 
and back. The collar is composed of 
four sections joined to standing col- 
lar depth and then flaring in tabs; 
the tabs at the front may be square or 
pointed, as preferred. The jacket may 9713 
be made with or without two-seam SS YY 
sleeves that are gathered at the top. SX rr 
Fancy or plain silk and novelty goods can be used for SBS 
jackets of this kind, but velvet is the most popular mate- 
rial. Silk, spangled or beaded trimmings may form the edge 
decoration or the entire jacket may be jetted or braided. 
We have pattern No. 9690 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the jacket without sleeves requires a yard and 
a fourth of goods twenty-two inches wide. With sleeves, it 
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needs three yards twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, eeORe Se VAN 
Lapbirs’ JACKET, WITH BLOUSE FRONT ROLLED IN Coat LAPELS OR TO 
7d. or 15 cents. 
‘ THE WalIst. (TO BE MADE WITH THE SLEEVES GATHERED OB 
Box-PLAITED.) KNOWN AS THE RUSSIAN BLAZER. 
LADIES’ BOLERO JACKET. (To BE MapE WiTH or WITHOUT (For Description see Page 277.) 


SLEEVES, WITH A MEDICI COLLAR OR a STANDING MILI- 
TARY COLLAR AND WITH THE EDGES PLAIN OR 
IN Pornts, SCOLLOPS OR TABS.) 
(For Dlustrationa see Page 2838.) 


No. 9655.—A stylish bolero jacket made of emerald-green 
velvet and trimmed with jet is here represented. It has a 
seamless back which joins the fronts 
in shoulder and under-arm seams and 
the neck may be completed with a 
standing military collar or with a Med- 
ici collar or without a collar, as illus- 
trated. The edges of the jacket may be 
plain or shaped in points, scollops or 
tabs, as shown in the illustrations. 
The two-seam sleeves have the correct 
amount of fulness collected in gathers 
at the top and may be used or not. 

Jackets of this style greatly improve 
new or slightly worn waists, as they 
add a freshness and youthful air that 
is altogether charming. They are made of velvet, silk, 
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cloth and dress goods that may match or contrast with the Front View. Back View. 

remainder of the dress and the trimming will accord.  Lapies’ Jacket, with BustDart. (To Be MADE WITH THE SLEEVES 
We have pattern No. 9655 in seven sizes for ladies from Box-PLaITED OR GATHERED AND WITH THE LOWER FROxT CoR- 

thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the NERS ROUND OR SQuaRF) KNOWN as THE PARIS BLAZFR. 


jacket with sleeves for a lady of mediurg size, calls for (For Description sce Page 277.) 


twenty-two inches wide, Price 
of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_————_____—- 


LADIES JACKET-BASQUE 


(To BE MADE WITH POINTED 
OR RouND CORNERS.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 283.) 


No. 9701.—This jacket-— 
basque is again shown at figure 
No. 112G in this magazine. 

A stylish tailor-made suit may be composed of this 
jacket-basque and any of the new skirts. QOheviot 
was here selected for the basque, with stitching and | 
buttons for the tailor finish. Jacket fronts titted by | 
single bust darts open all the way over short dart-fit- | 
ted vest-fronts that are closed with buttons and bat-: 
ton-holes at the center; they are reversed to below, 
the waist-line in large lapels by a rolling collar, and | 
isa: Wee. Back Virw a close finish is given by a standing collar. The per: 

" fectly close adjustment is completed by under-arm 
and side-back gores and a center seam, and coat-laps4 
are formed below the center seam. The two-seam 
sleeves are mounted on coat-shaped linings and gatl- 
ered at the top; they are completed with fancy roll 
three yards and a fourth of material twenty-two inches wide. up cuffs. The basque may have square or round lower fros 
The jacket without sleeves needs a yard and three-eighths corners, and the corners of the lapels, cuffs and rolling co 
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Lapies’ DOUBLE—BREASTED JACKET. (TO BE MADE WITH THE SLEEVES Box- 
PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Description see Page 276.) 
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should _corre- The cheviot weaves lend themselves admirably to tailor- 

spond, as illus- made gowns, and glove cloth and Venetian cloth are also 

trated. adaptable to these modes, which are now made almost fanci- 
The mode is_ ful by braiding and band trimming. 

appropriate for Feathers, silk and aigrettes profusely adorn the large hat. 

all tailor suit- 



















ings and in eg ee 

Deny spepences LADIES’ BLOUSE JACKET-BASQUE. 

the vest will be 

of a contrast- (For T}lustrations see Page 285.) 

ing color. Vel- No. 9720.—This jacket-basque is remarkably stylish in 


vet inlays on effect. It is pictured made of camel’s-hair and silk, and.the 
the rolling col- decoration consists of wide and narrow braid, a silk tie 
lar, lapels and bowed in front and a leather belt closed with a fancy buckle. 
cuffs are in or- A well-fitted lining supports the waist. The full vest is gath- 
ered at the top and bottom at each side of the closing, 
which is made invisibly at the center and pouches 
prettily over the belt. The wide, seamless back joins 
the fronts in shoulder and under-arm seams and 
both the back and fronts have gathered fulness at 
the waist and droop very slightly over the belt. A 
circular peplum with a seam at the center is joined 
to the fronts and back; it is perfectly smooth at the 
sides and stands out in pretty ripples at the back. 
Oddly shaped revers sewed to the front edges of the 
fronts and peplum are broadest at the top and lap 
over the belt. The two-seam sleeves, which are ar- 
ranged over coat-shaped linings, are gathered at the 
top to stand out in a moderate puff. A turn-over 
collar of novel shape flares prettily over the silk tie. 

Cloth and silk, novelty goods and silk and various 
combinations may be effected in this basque. 

We have pattern No. 9720 in seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure.- To 
make the jacket-basque for a lady of medium size, 





= J requires two yards and an eighth of dress goods forty 
9685 9685 inches wide, with two yards and three-eighths of silk 
Front View. Back View. twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


LapiEs’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT OR JACKET, HAVING Poucu FRONTS AND CIR- 








CULAR SipE-SkEirts. (To BE Butronep Up oR ROLLED TO THE WAIST oe 
AND MAUVE IN ONE OF THREE LENGTHS AND WITH THE SLEEVES Box- LADIES’ PLAIN ROUND BASQUE. (To BE MaDE 
PLAITED OR GATHERED.) KNOWN AS THE Russian Frock Coat. DouUBLE-BRRASTED OR SINGLE-BREASTED.) 
(For Deecription see Page 278.) (For Iilustrations see Page 285.) 


No. 9726.—This basque is exceedingly handsome 
der and a oraid decoration of simple character may be added. in cut and effect. It is shown made of dark-blue faced cloth, 
We have pattern No. 9701 in nine sizes for ladies from witha tailor finish of machine-stitching and bone buttons. The 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make the jacket- 
basque for a lady of medium size, 
needs two yards and three-eighths 
of goods fifty inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents, 


———————_——__—. 


FigurE No. 112G.—LADIES’ TAIL- 
OR-MADE SOIT. 
(For Illustration see Page 284.) 


FievrE No. 112G.—This con- 
sists of a Ladies’ jacket-basque 
and skirt. The jacket-basque pat- 
tern, which is No. 9701 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is differently pictured on page 283. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 9686 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
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isin nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist € cee h | Pee EN eles 
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Measure, and is again depicted on page 295. Sar SESS. ba . 


This smart toilette is here shown made of dark-green 
and white cloth, and elaborately braided in black and 
gold. The skirt is a stylish three-piece shape, circular at 





the front and sides and having two back-gores. It may 9710 9710 
be fan-plaited, box-plaited or gathered at the back. Front View. Back View. 

The jacket-basque is perfectly fitted at the back, and = Lapres’ BLOovUsE-JACKET, WITH LOOSE FRONT ROLLED IN A LAPEL TO THE 
coat-laps are formed below the center seam, while at Bust oR CLOSED TO THE TOP. (To BE MapDE witH LAPAYETTE 
each side the basque hangs with easy fulness over the COLLAR OR MILITARY TURN-DOWN COLLAR AND WITH 
skirt. The jacket fronts are rolled back in long lapels THE SLEEVES Box-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 


by a rolling collar over short fitted vest-fronts that are 

closed at the center, where the standing collar also closes. Poe prea eer 

The two-seam gathered sleeves are finished with turn- 

up cuffs. The basque may be made with round lower front cor- _ basque is closely fitted by a center seam, under-arm and side- 
ners and with round corners on the collar, lapels and cuffs. back gores and double bust darts, and coat-laps and coat-plaits 
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are formed in coat 
style. It may be made 
single-breasted and 
closed invisibly at 
the center; or it may 
be made double- 
breasted by a gore 
joined to the right 
front, and the closing 
made indouble breast- 
ed style with button- 
holes and buttons. The 
standing collar closes 
at the throat. Gathers 
collect the slight ful- 
ness at the top of the 
two-seam sleeves. 

The plain round 
basque is in demand 
the year round, but its 
design is constantly 
changing toagreewith 
new fancies in dress. 
The latest outlines are 
seen in this pattern, 
which will be made up 
as part of tailor suits of 
cheviot, serge, ete. 

We have pattern 
No. 9726 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-eight 
inches, bust measure. 
For a lady of medium 
size, the garment re- 
quires a yard and 
three-fourths of goods 
fifty inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 


_ ll Be, 


LADIES’ BASQUE- 
WAIST, WITH TWO 
UNDER-ARM 
GORES. (To BE MADE 


WITH A HIGH OR 
V NECK oR A SQUARE 
NEcK W1TH oR WITH 
OUT A CHEMISETTE.) DE- 


SIRABLE FOR 
STOUT LADIES. 


(For Tlustrations see 
Page 285.) 


No. 9667.—Another 
view of this basque- 
waist is given at fig- 
ure No. 108G in this 
magazine. 

In this instance the 
waist is pictured made 
of figured India silk, 
with white mousseline 
de soie for the re- 
movable chemisette, 
which is used at op- 
tion when the neck 
is square in front. 
The waist is fanci- 
ful, yet by its adjust- 
ment and shape is 
made appropriate for 
stout ladies. It is 
inade over a well fit- 
ted lining and has two 
under-arm  gores at 
each side. The back 
is smooth at the top, 
but has fulness at the 


bottom shirred in closely to the center. 
have pretty fulness taken up in gathers on the shoulders and in 
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FIGURE No. 111 G.—This illustrates Lapigs’ PROMENADE TOILETTE.—The patterns are 
Ladies’ Jacket No. 9714, price 10d. or 20 cents; Skirt No. 9570, price 1s. 3d. 
or 30 cents; and Shirt-Waist No. 9648, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 279.) 


The fronts, which 


clustered rows of 
shirrings.at the bot- 
tom, flare toward the 
shoulders, revealing a 
facing on the lining 
fronts in vest effect: 
they may be made 
high-necked, a stand- 
ing collar giving the 
finigh, or they may be 
low in V_ or square 
outline, as preferred. 
The two-seam sleeves 
have coat-shaped lin- 
ings and are gathered 
at the top and for a 
short distance along 
the side edges of the 
upper portion to form 
small puffs that sup- 
port caps composed 
of two square tabs. 
Kuife-plaiting of chif- 
fon and awrinkled rib- 
bon belt render the 
Waist very pretty. 

The chetnisette has 
a full front gathered 
at the top and bottom 
and arranged on a 
plain lining, shallow 
cape backs closed at 
the center, and a 
standing collar that is 
covered with a arin- 
kled stock. 

Any woollen mate- 
rial of seasonable 
weight would look 
well made up in this 
way and a dressy ef- 
fect would result if 
silk or any soft goods 
were used for the 
yoke. Spangled chif- 
fon will make a very 
ornamental yoke.. 

We have pattern 
No. 9667 in eight 
sizes for ladies from 
thirty-four to forty- 
eight inches, bust 
measure. For a lady 
of medium size, the 
waist requires three 
yards and a half of 
goods twenty-two in- 
ches wide. The chem- 
isette needs seven- 
eighths of a yard 
twenty-two inches 
wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ SURPLICE 
POUCH-WAIST. 
(To BE MADE WITH a 
HieH orn Low Neck, 
WITH FULL-LENGTH 
OR SHORT SLEEVES 
AND WITH OR WrTH- 
OUT THE PEPLUM) 
KNOWN AS THE 

ALIX WAIST. 
(For Illustrations see 
Page 286.) 


No. 9670.— India 
silk was chosen for 





this surplice waist, which is known as the Alix waist; gath- 
ered ruchings of inch-wide footing provide a particularly 


FASHIONS FOR 


effective decoration. The back has fulness in the lower part 
drawn to the center in gathers and the fronts are also gath- 
ered at the lower edge and are lapped in regular surplice style. 
The neck is in V shape and is followed by fluffy frills of the silk 
that are deepest on the shoulders and tapered toward the ends 
both back and front. The sleeves may be in close coat shape 
with short puffs at the top or they may be short puffs, as pre- 
ferred, and gathered friiis encircle the puffs, giving the desir- 
able fluffy effect. A V-shaped yoke is placed on the well-fitted 
lining, which closes at the center of the front, when the waist 
is made high-necked, the yoke and the standing collar finish- 
ing it being closed at the left side. A gathered peplum, the 
ends of which are wide apart at the front, is a stylish 
addition, but it may be omitted. A wrinkled ribbon with a 
bow at the back forms a stylish belt, but any style of belt 
desired may be worn. 

The waist will prove very becoming to slender figures and 
invites fluffy trimmings of lace, chiffon, ribbon quillings, knife- 
plaitings, etc., which are suitable for trimming vailing, Lans- 
downe, soft silk, cashmere and similar materials that will be 
effective in the waist. 

We have pattern No. 9670 in seven sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust measure. Fora lady of medium size, 
the low-necked waist calls for four yards and three-eighths of 
material twenty-two inches wide. The high-necked waist will 
need five yards and three-fourths twenty-two inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


a 


LADIES’ EVENING WAIST. (To BE MADE WITH PUFF OR RUFFLE 
SLEEVES.) KNOWN AS THE VICTORIAN WAIST. 
(For Mustrations see Page 286.) 


No. 9658.—The Victorian waist is prominent in the scheme 
of evening dress and is here pictured mule of pink glacé taf- 
feta, white chiffon and emerald-green corded silk, with pearl 
beading and peari passementerie for deco- 
ration. The waist is provided with a fitted 
lining that is closed 
at the center of the 
front. The side- 





9690 
Front Views. 
Lapies' Figaro JACKET. (To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT SLEEVES, 


witH TABS OR POINTS AT THE FRONT AND BACK, AND WITH 
THE TAB COLLAR POINTED OR SQUARE IN FRONT.) 


(For Description see Page 279.) 


9690 
Back Views. 


fronts are rolled oack in tapering revers and have a little ful- 
ness below the bust collected in two forward-turning plaits at 





Front View. 


LADIES’ JACKET-BASQUE. 
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9655 
9655 > 
Back View. 
9655 
Lapres’ Botero Jacket. (To BB 


Mabe Wirt ork Witsovt SLEEVES, 
with A Mepict COLLAR OR A STAND— 
ING MILITARY COLLAR AND WITH 
THE KpGEes PLAIN OB IN Pornts, 
ScOLLOPS OR TaBs.) 


(For Description see Page 280.) 


the bottom; they are apart all the 
way with a decided flare toward 
the neck and between them is 
seen a full center-front that puffs 
out and droops very slightly. The 
closing is made under the left side-front. A whole back 
showing four closely lapped plaits at the lower edge flaring 
upward in a becoming way, joins the side-fronts in under-arm 
seams. The neck is low in 1880 style and shoulder straps over- 





Front View. 
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Back View. 
(To BBE MADE WITH POINTED OR ROUND CORNERS.) 
(For Description see Page 280.) 


laid with pearl passementerie are tacked to the front and 
back to hold the waist in position. The sleeve may be a short 
puff or it may be formed of two fluffy ruffles; it droops below 
the shoulders. <A_ fitted belt overlaid with passementerie 
finishes the lower edge of the waist. 

Chiffon may be disposed over any admired color of silk in 
the full center-front and the remainder of the waist may be of 
silk, velvet or any of the gauzy evening stuffs that have bril- 
liant threads of gold or silver woven in with the material. 
Spangled or jetted bands or pearl passementerie will provide 
appropriate decoration and frills of narrow ribbon will be 
effective on waists for young ladies. 

We have pattern No. 9658 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the waist requires two yards and an eighth of 
light, with seven-eighths of a yard of dark silk twenty inches 
wide, and half a yard of chiffon forty-five inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ DRAPED SURPLICE WAIST. 
(To BE MapE witH HieH or Low Neck 
AND WITH FULL-LENGTH, ELBOW oR CaP 

SLEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 286.) 


No. 1630.—An extremely fanciful and 
dainty waist in surplice style is here 
shown made up in a combination of 
pink-and-yellow glacé taffeta and pink 
satin overlaid with cream-white lace. 
A very rich garniture is provided by rib- 
bon, lace edging and pearl passemente- 
rie. The back is shirred at the bottom 
and the fulness is laid in two backward- 
turning plaits at each side of the center, 
the plaits flaring toward the shoulders. 
The fronts are prettily draped by gathers 
at the under-arm and arm’s-eye edges 
and plaits at the front edges, and the 
right front is lapped across the left front 
nearly to the arm’s-eye, where it is se- 
cured under a ribbon bow, the entire ar- 
rangement being exceedingly artistic. A 
crush belt-section crossing the back is 
drawn down closely at the center under 
a ribbon bow, and band-like ornaments 
across the back and fronts and straps over 
the shoulders give a pretty finish when 
the waist is made low-necked. When the 
waist is high-necked the well-fitted lining 
is faced above the fronts in yoke effect 
and a standing collar added. The waist 
may be made with full-length sleeves 
wrinkled in mousquetaire style above the 
elbow and smooth below and finished 
plain or with ripple cuffs, or with elbow 
sleeves wrinkled all the way and finished 
with lace frills, or with cap sleeves formed 
of circular caps over frill caps, as illus- 
trated. With the elbow and full-length 
sleeves circular caps over frill caps may 
be used or not. 

The style is charming for matrons and 
young ladies and either gay or subdued 
colors will be selected, according to the 
intended uses of the waist. Soft fine 
woollens, challis or organdy will be as 
charming as silk for the mode if suitable 
trimming is added. 

We have pattern No. 1630 in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure. Fora lady of medium size, 
the waist with cap sleeves needs three 
yards and a half of goods twenty-two 
inches wide, while the waist with elbow 
or full-length sleeves requires two yards 
and seven-eighths of material forty-four 
inches wide, with a yard and a fourth of 
contrasting silk twenty inches wide for 
the straps, bands, etc., and two yards and 
an eighth of lace edging five inches wide 
for the frill caps. Price of pattern, 10d. 


or 20 cents. 
—$$ @—$_$_—— 


LADIKS’ SURPLICE WAIST. (To BE Maps 
witH Low or HiGH NECK AND WITH 
SHortT oR FuLL-LENGTH SLEEVES.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 287.) 


No. 1628. — This surplice waist is 
shown in a charming style that is dis- 
played to advantage in the soft silk here 
chosen for it. A fitted lining closed at 
the center of the front supports the 
waist, which has a square yoke at the 
back and a deep pointed yoke at the 
front, the yoke closing on the left shoul 
der. The full back is gathered at the top 





THE DELINEATOR. 


FigurE No. 112 G.—This illustrates Lapres’ TAILOR-MapDE Suit.—The patterns are Ladies’ 
Jacket-Basque No. 9701, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 9686, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 281.) 


and bottom and the fronts are softly wrinkled by gathers at standing collar or it may be square-necked, as preferred. In 
their arm’s-eye and front edges and lapped to close at the left the latter style frills of narrow lace cover the front-yoke 
under-arm seam. The waist may be made high-necked witha between the surplice fronts, produweing a very decorative effect. 
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thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the waist requires four yards and an eighth 
of goods twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. 


or 20 cents. 





—__—__+ 


LADIES’ DRAPED BOLERO EVENING WAIST. (To BE 
MADE WITH HIGH oR Low NECK AND WITH FULL-— 
LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 

(For Iljustrations see Page 287.) 


: No. 1629.—A notably picturesque waist is here illus- 
iy = BA trated made of turquoise-blue 
XS Ni\ satin united with yellow satin 
| overlaid with appliqué lace, ap- 
pliqué lace insertion and turquoise- 
blue ribbon being very effectively 
arranged as garniture. The low- 
necked back, which has slight 
gathered fulness at the bottom, 
pouches softly; and the round- 
necked bolero fronts, which are 
prettily draped by plaits at the top, 














9720 ; 9720 


Front View. Back Viet. 
LADIES’ BLOUSE JACKET—BASQUE. 
(For Description see Page 281.) 


The sleeves may be short puffs or they may be in coat 
shape with short puffs at the top. Ribbon forms a 
wrinkled belt and trims the waist tastefully. 

Plain or fancy silk in evening shades will be made up 
high-necked by this mode for theatre and concert wear 

) and low-necked for balls and dinners. 

We have pattern No. 1628 in seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. Of goods 
twenty-two inches wide fur a lady of medium size, the 
low-necked waist requires three yards, and the high- 
necked waist four yards and a fourth. Price of pattern, 


10d. or 20 cents. 








> 
LADIES’ EVENING WAIST. (Known As THE SPANISH SS S 
SuURPLICE WAIST.) — 3 
(For Illustrations see Page 287.) 9726 9726 
No. 1631.—The Spanish surplice waist is one of the Front View. Back View. 
most picturesque styles in evening waists; it is illus- Lapigs’ PLatn Rounp Basque. (To BE Maps DovBLE—BREASTED OR 
trated in an effective combination of heliotrope silk and . SINGLE-BREASTED.} 
(For Description see Page 281.) 


green silk overlaid with lace net. The fronts have gather- 
ed fulness in the lower part and 

are Japped in surplice fashion; 

and the back also displays gath- 

ered fulness at the top and bot- 

tom, the fulness being drawn 

down in a stylish way. A pic- 
turesque accessory is the short 
fancifully shaped jaquette made 
with shoulder and under-arm 
seams and showing the same 
outline at the neck as the waist, 
which is square at the back and 
rounded upward in front. The 
bottom of the waist is defined 
by a wrinkled velvet ribbon that 
is bowed at the left side. Frills 
edged with narrow. velvet rib- 
bon are joined to the neck of 
the waist over the shoulders 
and they fall in fluffy jabots 
on the short puff sleeves, which 
are mounted on smooth linings 
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and finished with roll-up bands EY 
pointed on the upper side. e 3667 3667 

A handsome waist could be 9667 Front View. Back View. 
made after this fashion of silk Lapres’ Basque-Walst, with Two UnpER-ARM GorES. (TO BE MADE WITH A HiGH or V Neck 
or broecaded satin, with the OR A SQUARE NECK WITH OR WITHOUT A CHEMISETTE.) DESIRABLE FOR SrocT LADIES. 


jaquette and sleeve bands of vel- 
vet edged with iridescent trim- 
A round away over a smooth bias front that narrows toward its 


(For Description see Page 282.) 


ming, and the frills of chiffon edged with dainty silk lace. 
single material would be effective if trimming were added. upper edge, which appears above the meeting of the boleros. 


We have pattern No. 1631 in seven sizes for ladies from The waist is made over a close-fitting lining that is faced in 





Front View. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


Back View. 


Lapigs'’ SURPLICE Pouch Waist. (To BE Maver with a HiaH or Low NECK, WITH 
Fuu.--LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE 


PEPLUM.) 


KNOWN AS THE ALIX WAIST. 


(For Description see Page 282.) 


yoke effect above 
the fronts and back 
when the waist 
is high-necked, a 
standing collar be- 
ing added. Oddly- 
shaped Bertha-sec- 
tions joined to the 
top of the boleros 
and back flare in 
points over the 
sleeves, which may 
be short puffs or 
in coat shape with 
short puffs at the 


This shirt-waist will make up satis- 
factorily in chambray, Madras. silk and 
the thin materials like lawn and Swiss. 
and also in piqué, which is popular for 
shirt-waists in white or in figured varie- 
ties. 

— 


LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH TUCKED 
SQUARE YOKE AND REMOV- 
ABLE COLLAR. 

(For Niastrations vee Page 288.) 


No. 9728.—A most attractive shirt- 
waist is here illustrated made of pale. 
pink gingham, with white linen for the 
collar. The upper part of the shirt- 
waist is a square voke fitted by shoul- 
der seams and laid in three downward- 
turning tucks at the bottom both back 


and front. The fronts are gathered at 
the top and at the waist,the gathers at 
the waist being 
tacked to stays; 


they pouch in the 
fashionable way at 
the center. The 
back has fulness at 
the top brought 
well to the center 
by gathers and 
tapes inserted ina 
casing regulate the 
fulness at the waist 
and tie over the 
fronts. An applied 
box-plait at the 
front edge of the 


right front extends 
over the yoke to 
the neck and the 
closing is made 
through it = with 
button-holes — and 





top, as preferred. 
The full-length 
sleeves are finished 
with cuffs of novel 
shape. 

The features em- 
bodied in this 
mode are exceedingly attractive and will be pleasingly empha- 
sized if two materials are combined, although a judicious use 
of trimming, such as lace, iridescent bands and ribbon, is 
capable of producing a result quite as pretty as a combination. 
Goods of any texture and in both day and evening shades may 
be made up by the pattern. 

We have pattern No. 1629 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the waist 
with short sleeves for a lady of medium size, needs three 
yards and an eighth of material twenty-two inches wide; 
with full-length sleeves, it calls for four yards and five-eighths 
of material twenty-two inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


Front View. 


Back 


(To BE MADE WITH PUFF oR RUFFLE SLEEVES) 
THE VICTORIAN Walst. 


Vie i, 


Lapigzs’ EVENING WAIST. 


KNOWN AS 


(For Deacription see Paye 283.) 


buttons or 
studs. At the 
neck is a shaped 
band to which 
a removable 
standing collar 
of white linen 
is attached with 
studs. The one- 
seam sleeves are 
gathered at the 


















> --— 


FigurE No. 113 G.—LADIKES’ SHIRT-W AIST. 


(For Illustration see Page 288.) oes > WZ by 
Ficure No, 113 G.—This illustrates a Ladies’ “ i BS Vr3 
shirt-waist. The pattern, which is No. 9699 S _— 


and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust = 
measure, and is picturéd in three views on Sa 
page 289. 

This smart shirt-waist is one of the simplest 
of the new styles; it is here shown made of 
figured organdy, with the removable standing 
collar of white linen. A pointed yoke is ap- 
plied on the back, the fulness of which at the 
waist. is drawn in gathers to the center. The 
fronts, also, are smooth at the top, but have 
fulness at the waist taken up in gathers at each 
side of a box-plait, through which the closing is 
made with button-holes and buttons or studs ; 
they pouch softly over a wrinkled ribbon belt. 
The collar is encircled by a lace tie that is tastefully disposed at 
the throat. The sleeves are completed with straight link cuffs. 


Front View. 


Back View. 

Lapies’ DraPED SURPLICE Waist. (TO BE Mabe with Hiew or Low Neck ayn 
WITH FULL-LENGTH, ELBOW oR Cap SLEEVES.) 

(For Description see Paye 234.) 


top and bottom and have openings finished with underlaps 
and overlaps in the regular way: they are completed with 


straight link cuffs. 
pointed ends is worn. 


This becoming style of shirt-waist will make up 
prettily in inexpensive silk or in lawn, organdy, 
dimity, Madras, wash cheviot and percale. 
style of linen collar may be worn with the waist. 

We have pattern No. 9728 in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
For a lady of medium size, the shirt- 
waist needs two yards and seven-eighths of 
goods thirty-six inches wide; the collar requires 
half a yard of goods thirty-six inches wide. 


measure. 


10d. or 20 cents. 


LADIES’ TUCK ED-YOKE SHIRT-WAIST, WITH REMOVABLE 


STANDING 


STRAIGHT OR TuRN—UP CurFrrs.) 
(For Iustrations see Page 289.) 


No. 9678.—By referring to figure No. 114G in this magazine, 
this shirt-waist may be seen differently made up. 

Plaid gingham was here selected for this stylish shirt-waist. 
A pointed yoke shaped by center and shoulder seams and 
formed in three downward -turning tucks that follow the 
lower outline forms the upper part of the waist. 
and back are gathered at the top and drawn closely by shirr- 
ings at the waist, and under-arm gores give perfect smooth- 
ness at the sides. The closing is made with button-holes and 
buttons or studs through an applied box-plait that extends 
over the yoke to the neck. A removable standing collar is 
attached to the fitted band finishing the neck. The two-seam 
shirt sleeves are gathered at the top and bottom and are made 


fanciful by a group of 
three tucks formed 
diagonally in the low- 
er part of the upper 
portion; the outside 
seam is discontinued 
below the tucks and 
the cuffs may be in 
straight or turn-up 
style. The cuffs are 
closed with studs and 
link buttons. The belt 
is of the material. 
The latest designs 
in shirt-waists have 
many features akin to 
those of up-to-date 
blouse-waists. All 
washable fabrics are 
used for them, Scotch 
ginghams beingshown 
checked and plaided 
in beautiful colorings 


Lapres’ SURPLICE WAIST. 


that are extremely effective in these smart waists. 
also displayed in charming designs, and percale, lawn, cham- 


Front View. 
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A belt of the material having 


Any 


Price of pattern, 
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COLLAR. (To BE MADE WITH 


The fronts 





Front View. 1629 


LaprEs’ DRAPED BOLERO EVENING WAIST. 


(For Description see Page 255.) 


1628 Back View. 


(To BE MADE wITtH Low or HIGH NECK AND WITH 
SHORT OR FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES ) 


(For Description wee Page 284.) 


Madras is 






163 1 Front View. 


/ 
Py, 
a) 


) (To BE MADE witH HiGH or Low 
NECK AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 
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1631 
Back View. 


LADIES’ EVENING Waist. (KNOWN AG 
THE SPANISH SURPLICE WAIST.) 


(For Description see Page 285.) 





bray and piqué are other materials 
used for shirt-waists this season. 

We have pattern No. 9678 in nine 
sizes for ladies from thirty to for- 
ty-six inches, bust measure. Of 
goods thirty-six inches wide fora 
lady of medium size, the shirt- 
waist requires two yards and 
three-fourths, and the collar half 
a yard. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_— => ——_ -— 


LADIES’ SHIRT- 
WAIST, WITH AP- 
PLIED BACK- 
YOKE AND REMOYV- 
ABLE COLLAR. 


(For Illustrations see 





S Page 289.) 
— . 
xX No. 9699.—By re- 






ferring to figure No. 
113G in this maga- 
zine, this shirt-waist 
may be ayain seen. 

This shirt-waist is 
one of the simplest of 
the new styles and has 
fulness only at the 
waist in the front and 
back. It ds here pic- 
tured made of spotted 
chambray, with a re- 
movable collar of white linen. The seamless 
back joins the fronts in shoulder and under-arm 
seams and on the back is an applied yoke point- 
ed at the center and having a center seam; the 
fulness at the waist is collected in double shirr- 
ings that are tacked toastay. The fronts, also, 
are shirred at the waist, the shirrings being 
tacked to stays, and the closing is made at the 
center with studs or buttons through a box-plait 
formed at the front édge of the right front. 
The shirt sleéves are up to date in shape and 
effect and are gathered at the top and bottom ; 
they are completed with straight cuffs closed 
with link buttons below short slashes finished 
with the usual underlaps and pointed overlaps 
that are closed with a button and button-hole. 
The neck is finished with aneck-band to which 
the removable standing collar is attached with 
studs. <A belt of the material or a fancy belt 
may be worn. 

The shirt-waist, although of a severe design, 
is stylish in effect and is suitable for morning 
or afternoon wear. Washable cheviot, Mad- 


Nyy 






Back 


View. 


ras, gingham, lawn, batiste, linen,-etc., will be selected for 
the shirt - waist, and machine - stitching \provides the neat 
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finish. A row of insertion over the 
box-plait in front would give a dressy 
air which would be enhanced by the 
addition of a fancy belt. A fancy 
stock of ribbon or silk will be worn 
with a waist of this kind, whether of 
silk or gingham. 

We have pattern No. 9699 in nine 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure. To make 
the shirt-waist for a lady of medium 
size, will require two yards and 
three-eighths of material thirty-six 
inches wide. The collar needs half a 
yard thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 





—_——___—_— 


LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST. (To BB Mabe WITa OR WITHOUT 
Firtep LINING, WITH AN OPEN NECK AND A NOTCHED CoL-— 





LAR AND REMOVABLE CHEMISETTE OR WITH A HIGH NECK 
AND A BAND AND WITH STRAIGHT OR TuRN-UP Currs.) o728 9728 
(For Illustrations see Page 289.) : . a ont ei , ‘ Back View. = 
No. 9658.—Another portrayal of this shirt-waist is “AD'S SHIRT" AIST, WITH 1 UCKED OQUARE ¥ ORE AND REMOVABLE COLLAR 
given at figure No. 106 G in this issue of THz DELINEaTor. (For Description see Page 286.) 


This shirt-waist is a decided novelty; it is here pic- 
tured made of French flannel. It may be made with or with- fulness being laid in lapped plaits at the waist. Under-arm 
out a lining that is fitted by double bust darts and the usual gores separate the back from the fronts, which are each 
formed in four small box-plaits that are stitched 
along their underfolds to the bust, below which 
the fulness spreads and is collected at the waist 
in forward-turning plaits. A box-plait is formed 
at the front edge of the right front and through 
it the closing is made with stads or buttons. 
The neck may be made high and finished with 
a neck-band or it may be shaped low in front 
and completed with a notched collar and lapels 
having prettily rounded corners. A smooth 
chemisette closed on the Jeft shoulder and fin- 
ished with a standing collar is worn with the 
open neck. The shirt sleeves, which are gatb- 
ered at the top and bottom, have only enough 
fulness to be fashionable; they may be con- 
pleted with straight or turn-up cuffs, as prefer- 
red. The turn-up cuffs have lapped rounding 
ends, while the straight cuffs are closed below 
the usual slashes, which are finished with un- 
derlaps and pointed overlaps, with studs and 
link buttons. 

Silk and such washable fabrics as cheviot, 
Madras, linen, etc., will be selected for the 
waist or it may be made of light-weight cloth 
in light hues or in velveteen or corduroy. 

We have pattern No. 9658 in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. Foralady of medium size, the shirt- 
waist requires two yards and seven-eighths of 
material thirty-six inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_—_-._____ 


LADIES’ BLOUSE-WAIST, HAVING POUCH- 
FRONTS THAT MAY BE ROLLED TO 
THE BUST OR WAIST. (Known 
AS THE D’ORSAY WAIST.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 290.) 

No. 9697.—At figure No. 109 G in this maga- 
zine this blouse-waist is shown differently 
made up. 

A charming style of blouse-waist is here por- 
trayed made of light and dark silk. A closely 
fitted lining closed at the center of the front 
supports the blouse-waist, which is smooth at 
the top both back and front, but has shirred 
Rohe ; reg fulness at the waist. The back is drawn down 
FiaurE No. 113G.—This ae. ea Alst.—The pattern is No. 9699, tight, but the fronts pouch softly end may be 

rolled in lapels to the bust or waist, revealing s 
(For Description see Page 936.) smooth plastron that pouches with the fronts. 


The plastron is sewed to the right front and 
seams. The back consists of a deep square yoke and a full fastened with hooks and loops to the left front. The two- 


portion that is gathered across the center at the top, the seam sleeves are mounted/on coat-shaped linings and are 
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plaits that meet at the waist but 
spread above toward the yoke. At 
the neck is a fitted band. The shirt 
sleeves are correct in size and effect 
and are gathered at the top and have 
openings at the back of the arm com- 
pleted with underlaps and pointed 
overlaps; they have very slight ful- 
ness gathered at the wrist and are 
completed with straight link cuffs. 
The shirt-waist may be prettily 
developed in silk or wool goods or 
in lawn, chambray, cotton cheviot, 
Madras and other favored wash fab- 
rics. A dressy shirt-waist may be 
made up by this pattern in plaid 
taffeta. The fronts may be closed 
with gilt studs matching the link cuff- 
buttons. With the linen collar may 
be worn a stock of Brussels net. 
We have sala No. Ais in nine 
_ sizes for ladies from thirty to for- 
Front View. Back View. ty-six inches, bust measure. To make 
Lapres’ TUCKED YOKE SHIRT-WAIST, WITH REMOVABLE STANDING COLLAR. (TO BE MADE the shirt-waist for a lady of me- 
WITH STRAIGHT OR TuRN-—UP CvuFFs.) 


(For Description see Page 287; 
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. formed in puffs by gathers at the top 
and three downward-turning plaits at 

. the seams; they may be finished plain 
or with shallow turn-up cuffs. The col- 
lar is in standing style with two turn- 
down sections that deepen in points at 
the front; it is surrounded by a tie of 
the dark silk that is bowed in front. A 
crush belt of the dark silk is prettily 
knotted at the left side. Three rows of S 
narrow ribbon trim the blouse and upper | 9699 
part of the sleeves in a fanciful way. 

The favor accorded blouse-waists has 

not lessened and the many pretty styles offered are made 
up in all seasonable materials, including rich and inexpen- 
sive silks and standard and novelty weaves in all-wool and 
silk-and-wool effects. Lace insertion, spangled or silk 
gimp and other band trimmings may be used to trim this 
mode. 






We have pattern No. 9697 in seven sizes for ladies from Front View. Back View. 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the Lapigs’ Suint—-W alist, WITH APPLIED BACK-YOKE AND REMOVABLE 
waist for a lady of medium size, calls for three yards and COLLAR. 
three-fourths of light with a yard and seven-eighths of dark (For Description see Page 287.) 


silk each twenty inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


i 


LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST, HAVING 
A ROUND BACK-YOKE EX- 
TENDING OVER THE SHOUL- 
DERS AND A REMOVABLE 

STANDING COLLAR. 


(For Illustrations see Page 290.) 


No. 9648.—Other views of this 
stylish shirt-waist may be obtained 
by referring to figures Nos. 110G 
and 111QG in this magazine. 

An attractive .-irt-waist is here 
pictured made of plaid gingham, 
with white linen for the standing 
collar, which is removable. The 





upper part of the back is a round c 
yoke that extends over the shoul- 9653 9653 
ders to the fronts, which are gath- Font (eb: em 


ered at the neck and for a short 
distance along the shoulder edges. 
The fulness at the waist is regu- 
lated by tapes inserted in casings; 
and the fronts puff out in the 
fashionable way. The closing is 


made with button-holes and but- 
tous or studs through a box-plait formed at the front edge of dium size, will require two yards and three-fourths of mate- 


the right front. The back is arranged in three tapering box- rial thirty-six inches wide. The collar will need half a yard 
3 


LapviEs’ SHirt-Walst. (To BE Mane WITH OR WITHOUT FiTTED LINING, 
WITH AN OPEN NECK AND A NOTCHED COLLAR AND REMOVABLE 
CHEMISETTE, OR WITH A HIGH NECK AND A BAND, AND 
WITH STRAIGHT OR TuRN-UP CuFFs.) 


(For Description see Page 288.) 



































Front View. Back View. 


Labirs’ BLousE-WAIsT, HAVING PoucH FRONTS THAT MAY BE ROLLED 
TO THE Bust o8 Walst.: (KNOWN AS THE D ORSAY \WVAIST.) 


(For Description see Page 288.) 


of goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 
LADIKS’ WAIST, WITH SQUARE-NECKED RUSSIAN OVER- 
FRONT. (To se MabDE WITH PLAIN OR Fancy CoLLar and WirH 
‘...OR WITHOUT THE Back YOKE-FACcING, CAPS AND CUFFS.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9696.-—This novel waist, with Russian over-front, is 
pictured developed in an attractive combination of drap d’été, 
silk and lace net over silk, and 
pipings and folds of silk afford 
a stylish garniture. A close- 
fitting lining closed at the cen- 
ter of the front makes the waist 
perfectly trim, although the 
over-front pouches in the fash- 
ionable way. The over-front is 
square-necked and consists of 
a narrow left-portion and a 
wide right-portion that are 
each laid in a downward-turn- 
ing plait on the shoulder, shirr- 
ed at the lower edge and con- 
nected by a cord ornament at 
the top; the edges flare below to disclose a plain vest 
that pouches with the front. The vest extends in 
yoke effect to the shoulders and a square yoke is 
applied on the back, which is arranged in a box-plait 
at the bottom. The yoke on the back may be omit- 
ted. The rounding ornaments on the standing collar 
and the cuffs and triple frill caps finishing the two- 
seam sieeves may be used or not; coat-shaped lin- 
ings support the sleeves. A wrinkled girdle is formed 
in a frill at one end and closed at the left side. 

A combination is necessary to attain the best effect 
in this waist, and charming results will be brought 
about by associating bright-colored silk or velvet with 
any of the novelties or with smooth fine cloth, 
serge, camel’s-hair, etc. Gimp, lace, narrow ribbon 
or knife-plaitings may contribute decoration. 

We have pattern No. 9696 in seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. In the combina- 
won shown fora lady of medium size, the waist needs two yards 
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Lapies’ WAIST, WITH SQUARE-~NECKED RUSSIAN OVER-FRONT. 
WITH PLAIN OR FANCY COLLAR AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
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and an eighth of dress goods forty inches wide, with three yards 
of silk twenty inches wide, and three-fourths of a yard of lace 
net twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 2 


cents. 
_—_—_e_____— 


LADIZS’ GUIMPE., (To BE MADE WITH THE NECK AND WRISTS 
PLAIN oR Fancy.) FOR WKAR WITH LOW OR 
OPEN-NECKED WAISTS. 

(¥or Illustrations see Page 291.) 


No. 9682.—A smooth guimpe, which is convenient for wear 
with low-necked waists or with waists 
or blouses that are open part way in 
front, is here shown made of poplin, 
with velvet for the collar. It is fitted 
by double bust darts, shoulder seams 
and under-arm gores and terminates 
a short distance below the bust so as 
not to increase the size of the waist. 
The neck and wrist may be finished 
either plain or fancy, as i)lustrated. 
One stylish neck finish is given by a 
plain flaring collar, which stands high 
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9648 


Back View. 


Ta 


Front View. 


OVER THE SHOULDERS AND A REMOVABLE STANDING COLLAR. 
(For Description see Page 289.) 


@ 
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9696 


Front View. 


9696 
Back View. 
(To BE Maps 
Back-YOKE Facine, Caps AND CUFPS.) 

(For Description see this Page.) 


and rolls softly all round; it is made of velvet overlaid with 
cream appliqué lace and it is in two sections, which are joined 


| 
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at the back for half of the distance and separate above with 
a flare, giving the effect of two points at the back. Another 
style consists of a standing collar with six pointed tabs 
joined to its upper edge; about this collar is arranged a 
ribbon stock that ends in a bow at the left side, and the 
tabs are decorated with jet ornaments. A plain finish 
is given by a standing military collar. The coat-shaped 
sleeves have only slight gathered fulness at the top; they 
may be finished plain at the wrists or with upturned pointed 
tabs and a prettily arranged ribbon; or the wrist may be 
slashed on the upper side and a small revers joined to one 
side of the slash, while the other side is rolled back softly to 
prettily display a facing of velvet overlaid with appliqué lace. 

We have pattern No. 9682 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the guimpe calls for a yard and three-eighths of 
dress goods forty inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of 
velvet twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


—_—_-g@—____. 


LADIES’ GUIMPE. (For Weak WITH OPEN-NECKED WAISTS, 
BLOUSES, ETC.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9669.—Low-necked waists can be made suitable for day 





J682 


Back View. 
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Front View. 


Lapies’ GUIMPE. 
on Fawncy.) FoR WEaR WITH LOW OR OPEN-NECKED WAISTS. 


(For Description see Page 290.) 


Back View. 


wear or for occasions where a low neck is not desirable, by the 
use of the guimpe, for which pink silk was here selected. The 






(To BE MADE WITH THE NECK AND WRISTS PLAIN 


guimpe is al- 
so worn with 
open-necked 
blouses. It 
reaches to 
within gsev- 
eral inches 
of the waist 
and is ar- 
ranged on & 
smooth lin- 
ing. The full 
fronts and 
full back are 
gathered at 





the neck and 

lower edges 

and also 

along the Front View. Back View. 
arm’s-eye  Lapies’ GuiMPE. (FoR WEAR WITH OPEN-NEOKED 
edges across Walsts, BuOUSES, ETC.) 

the shoul- (For Description see this Page.) 


ders and are 
joined in 
shoulderand 
under-arm 
seams, Tha 
closing is 
made at the 
center of the 
front, and 
the neck is 





completed 9705 
withastand- Lapres’ MIuiTaRY aND VERONESE Dress COLLARS 
ing collar AND CUFFS. 


from which (For Description see this Page.) 
rises a_ be- 
coming frill 
of lace. i 
The guimpe ae S 
may match 
or contrast 





LADIES’ DRESS COLLARS AND CUFFS. 
(For Description see Page 292.) 


with the remainder of the bodice in both ma- 
terial and color and several made for one bod- 
ice will afford pleasing variety. Aribbon stock 
will usually be added. 

We have pattern No. 9669 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of me- 
dium size, the guimpe needs a yard and three-eighths of ma- 
terial twenty-two inches wide, with seven-eighths of a yard 
of edging five inches wide for the frill. Price of pattern, 
5d. or 10 cents. 


9682 


_ <i ____—_—————_ 


LADIES’ MILITARY AND VERONESE DRESS COLLARS 
AND CUFFS. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9705.—These handsome collars and cuffs are shown 
made of wool goods, inlays of velvet giving a dressy finish 
to the military collar and cuff. The military collar consists 
of a standing portion and a deep turn-down portion, each 
shaped with a center seam; the ends of the turn-down 
portion are wide apart at the throat, where the standing 
portion closes. The cuff rolls upward from the wrist, its 
ends flaring at the inside of the arm. 

The Veronese collar is composed of a standing collar hav- 
ing a center seam and a turn-down portion that is shallow 
at the back but deepens to form points at the ends which 
are wide apart at the front, where the standing collar closes. 

The cuff is of circular shaping and falls over the hand in 
points, its ends flaring at the front/of the wrist. 
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9664 
Lapies’ Lec—o’-Mutton Dress SLEEVE. (TO 
BE TUCKED OR PLAIN AND FINISHED PLAIN 
OR IN VENETIAN POINTS OR WITH A CIR- 
CULAR RUFFLE AT THE WRIST.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


cents. 


dress 
illustrated. 

ing style 
closed at 
the back 
and having 
its overlap- 
ping end 
pointed; and 
from its up- 
per edge two 
rounding 
tabs flare 
prettily, the 





LapiEes’ ONE-SEAM Movus- 
QUETAIRE Dress SLEEVE 
WitH FItrep LINING. 


(For Description see Page 298.) 


tabs being wide apart at 
the front and back. The 
companion cuff consists 
of two rounding tabs 
which are joined to the 
lower edge gf the sleeve 
to flare over the hand. 

The other collar is in 
standing style with two 
high flaring portions join- 
ed to its upper edge and 
rolling in Medici fashion ; 
it is closed at the back 
and covered below the 
flaring portions by a 
wrinkled stock that is 
gathered at the ends. The 
accompanying cuff falls 


over the hand and is in one section that deepens to a point at 
the back, the ends flaring prettily at the front of the wrist. 
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Collars and cuffs 
may be of the waist 
material or of the 
trimming fabric, as 
preferred, and the 
Veronese collar 
and cuffs may be 
trimmed with jet 
or passementerie, 
gimp, narrow silk 
or chiffon _ plait- 
ings, etc. 

We have pattern 
No. 9705 in three 
sizes, small, me- 
dium and large. In 
the medium size, 
the military collar 
and cuffs require a 
fourth of a yard of 
dress goods forty 
inches wide, with 
three-eighths of a 
yardof velvettwen- 
ty inches wide. Of 
one material either 
style of collar and a 
pair of cuffs need 
half a yard twen- 
ty-two inches 


wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 


> 


LADIES’ DRESS COLLARS AND 
CUFFS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 291.) 
No. 9680.—Two novel styles of 
collars and 
One collar is in stand- 


cuffs are here 









Side - Front View. 
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Velvet may be used for these 
adjuncts on bodices of any wool 
material, or the dress mater.al 
may be used with a trimming of 
gimp or lace insertion. 

We have pattern No. 9680 in 
three sizes small, medium and 
large. In the medium size, the 
collar with tabs and a pair of tab 
cuffs requires tive-eighths of a yard 
of material twenty-twoincheswide. 
The flare collar and a pair of flare 
cuffs need three-fourths of a yard 
twenty-two inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ LEG-O’-MUTTON DRESS 
SLEEVE. (1'0 BE TUCKED OR PLAIN 
AND FINISHED PLAIN OR IN VENE- 
TIAN POINTS OR WITH A CIRCULAR 

RUFFLE AT THE WRIST.) 
(For Illustrations eee this Page.) 


No. 9664.—This two-seam leg- 
o’-mutton sleeve is novel and ex- 
tremely pretty. It may be plain or 
tucked, as preferred. The tucks 
are made crosswise in both the up- 
per and un- 
der portions 
and are of 
pretty width. 
Gathers col- 
lect the ful- 
ness at the 
top and the 
wrist may 
be finished 
plain or with 
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LaDIES’ MOUSQUETAIRE 
Dress SLEEVE, TUCKED aT 
THE FRONT OF THE UPPED: 
Sipe. (To BE Mabe WitH 
OR WITHOUT THE CaP 
AND Fancy CUFF.) 


(For Description see Page 298.) 
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Side-Back View. | 
LADIES’ SEVEN-GoRED SKIRT, WITH EXTENSION | 
av THE TOP FOR LENGTHENING THE FROs? 
(DESIRABLE AS A MATERNITY 
or InvALIDs’ Skrat oR FOR Strout Laps), 
(For Description see Page 293.) | 


a circular ruffle that flares over the hanif 
in bell style or in a Venetian point wn 
S _ trimmed with a frill of lace edging, the: 
8 different effects being illustrated. | 
Any dress goods of silk, wool or cottot 
texture will make up excellently in 


sleeve, only those goods that are B 
too heavy, however, being suitable for the tucked sleeve. , 
We have pattern No. 9664im seven sizes for ladies from teb 





to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about an 
inch below the bottom of the arm’s-eye. For a lady whose 


{arm measures eleven 

_ | inches as described, a pair 
‘of tucked sleeves will re- 
‘quire a yard and three- 
‘fourths of material for- 
;ty-four inches wide. A 
‘ pair of plain sleeves will 
: need seven- eighths of 
2» a yard forty-four inches 
: wide. Price of pattern, 
; dd. or 10 cents. 


—_—— o—_—_-__—- 


| LADIES’ ONE-SEAM 
y MOUSQUETAIRE DRESS 
i, SLEEVE, WITH 
{ FITTED LINING. 
7 (For Illustrations see Page 292.) 
| No. 9702.—This sleeve 
“will contribute to the 
dressy effect of almost 
- any basque-waist, but it 
43 especially effective in 
_ sheer dress goods, It is 
- supported by a coat- 
_ shaped lining. The mous- 
quetaire portion is gath- 
ered at the side edges 
und at the top, and a 
double puff that is gath- 
ered at the top and bot- 
tom end through the 
center is arranged on it 
at the top. The sleeve 
may be shaped in a Vene- 
tian point at the wrist 
or finished plain, as pre- 
ferred. 

Gauzy fabrics, crépon, 
silk, grenadine, etc., will 
make up effectively in 
this style. 

We have pattern No. 
9702 in five sizes for la- 
dies from ten to fourteen 
inches, arm measure, 
measuring the arm about 
in inch below the bottom 
»f the arm’s-eye. Tomake 
: pair of sleeves for alady 
vhose arm measures 
‘leven inches as de- 
-eribed, will require two 
yards and three-fourths 
»f material twenty-two 
nches wide. Price of 
rattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


—_— i ____— 


LADIES’ MOUSQUE- 
"AIRE DRESS SLEEVE, 
TUCKED AT THE 
RONT OF THE UPPER 
SIDE. (To BE Mave 
“yrH OR WITHOUT THECAP 
AND Faxcy CUrr.) 

‘or Titestrations see Page 292.) 


No. 9712.—This novel 
eewe 18 very fanciful 
.d wel) make op attract- 
ely in all pliable fab- 
"s. It has only one 
am, but is made over a 
at-shaped lining. One 


le edge of the sleeve is gatoered nearly to the top and the 
ness at the other side edge is taken up in tiny tucks from 
2 seam half-way across the upper side of the arm and in 
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Fiaure No. 114 G—Tuis illustrates Lapies’ TOILeTre. - The patterns are 


Ladies’ Shirt- Waist No. 9678, price 10d. or 20 cents; and 
Skirt No. 9581, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see Page 204.) 
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gathers above the tucks. The effect is exceedingly pretty. The 
sleeve is gathered at the top and stands out ina high puff upon 


which rests a_ triple- 
pointed cap. The wrist 
may be finished plain or 
with a pointed circular 
cuff flaring over the hand. 

The style is unusually 
pretty and may be chosen 
for any of the fluify 
blouse-waists that now 
meet with highest ap- 
proval. Decoration is un- 
necessary. 

We have pattern No. 
9712 in six sizes for ladies 
from ten to fifteen inches, 
arm measure, measuring 
the arm about an inch 
below the bottom of the 
arm’s-eye. For a lady 
whose arm measures 
eleven inches as de- 
scribed, a pair of sleeves 
will require a yard and 
three-fourths of material 
forty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 5d. or 
10 cents. 


> —______ 


LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED 
SKIRT, WITH EXTEN-— 
SION AT THE TOP FOR 
LENGTHENING THE 
FRONT AND SIDES. 
(DESIRABLE AS A MATER- 
NITY OR INVALIDS’ SKIRT 
OR FOR Stoct Lapres) 

(For Illustrations see Page 202.) 


No. 9698.—This seven- 
gored skirt is highly com- 
mended for a maternity 
or invalids’ skirt and for 
stout ladies and is pic- 
tured made of fine quality 
cashmere. A very practi- 
cal feature of the shaping 
is the extension at the 
top for lengthening the 
front and sides. The 
skirt has a narrow front- 
gore, two gores at each 
side and two back-gores, 
and measures about four 
yards and a quarter round 
at the bottom in the me- 
dium sizes. Tapes in a 
casing across the front 
and side gores draw the 
fulness in a manner cal- 
culated to suit the tigure, 
but the back-gores are 
ee up closely and 

nished with a stay. 

The mode is appropri- 
ate for silk, camel’s-hair 
and a host of plain and 
novelty dress goods in 
unobtrusive colors t!:xt 
are offered at all s-a- 
sons of the year. It is 
preferably untrimmed. 

We have pattern No, 
9698 in five sizes for la- 
dies from twenty-two to 
thirty-eight inches, waist 


measure. To make the skirt for a lady whose waist measures 
twenty-six inches, will require four yards and seven-eighths of 
goods forty-four inches wide. Price-of pattern; 1s. or 25 cents. 
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Figure No. 114G.—LADIES’ TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 293.) 


Ficure No. 114 G.—This consists of a Ladies’ tucked yoke 
shirt-waist and skirt. The shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 
9678 ard costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is shown 
in four views on page 289 of this publication. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 9581 and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is in 
nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

This shirt-waist of red plaid gingham and 
white nainsook accompanies a gray cheviot 
skirt trimmed with black braid. The shirt- 
waist has full fronts and a full back gath- 
ered at the top and joined toa pointed yoke 
that shows three downward-turning tucks 
following the iower edge. The fulness in 
the front and back 
is becomingly ar- 


ranged at the cen- _ 
ter, and the fronts « WS 
puff out stylishly \ ‘NS 
and close through \': \ 
a box-plait that ex- vs \ 
tends over the yoke A 3 

to the neck. The Wr 
removable  stand- \ ts 

ing collar is encir- \ \ ~ \N 
cled by ared rib- \A\ CEN 
bon tied in a four- \Y AN 4 ON 
in-hand knot. [he \ * 


two-seam = shirt 
sleeves show tliree 


tucks crossing the NY 
; \\ AY Ye WSS 
arm diagonally on \ XY : & 
. . \\ we WY s eet 
the upper side just YON ON ONS 
above the turn-up \ \ WE \\S 
cuffs. <A leather ~ ——— 
belt closed with 9649 


a buckle is worn. 

The skirt is in six 
gores and may be :aid in 
a double box-plait or 
gathered at the back. 

Shirt-waists of Madras, 
percale, chambray, lawn, 
piqué, etc., are worn with 
skirts of serge, cheviot, 
novelty goods of light 
weight or camel’s-hair, in 
the morning or after- 
noon, and silk  shirt- 
waists are often made for 
afternoon wear. 

The walking hat is sim- 
ply trimmed with ribbon 
and an aigrette. 


SS 


—__ 2 -__——_- 


LADIES’ THREE-PIECH 
SKIRT, HAVING A 
WIDE FRONT-GORE. 
(To BE FaN-PLAITED OR 
GATHERED AT THE BACK 
AND Mave WITH or 
WirHout A SEVEN—GORED 
FOUNDATION-SKIRT AND 
WITH A SLIGHT SWEEP 

OR IN RounD LENGTH. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9649.—By referring 
to figure No. 110G in this magazine, this skirt may be 
again secn. 

The skirt is of the three-piece variety and is highly desira- 
ble for wide goods; it is here pictured made of cleth and 
may be made with a slight sweep or in round length, and with 
or without the seven-gored foundation-skirt. The wide front- 
gore is a special feature and is fitted by darts at the top, 
as aro also the circular portions, which meet in a seam at the 
center of the back. Inthe round length, the skirt measures 
about three yards and five-eighths, round at the bottom in the 


Side- Front View. 
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medium sizes, and the foundation skirt about three yards 
and a half. The fulness at the back may be arranged in four 
fun-plaits or in compact gathers, as preferred, both effects 
being illustrated. A small bustle or any style of skirt er. 
tender may be worn. 

Decoration may be applied on the skirt in the outline ind- 
cated by perforations in the pattern or in any outline desired, 
Broadcloth, cheviot, serge and the numerous novelty good: 
that are all-wool or silk-and-wool will be chosen for a skirt of 
this kind, and velvet, appliqué trimming, braid, velvet ribbon 
and passementerie are available garnitures. 

We have pattern No. 9649 in nine sizes for ladies 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure 
For a lady of medium size, the skirt will require 
three yards and three-fourths of material forty- 



























Side-Back View. 
LADIES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, HAVING A WIDE Front-Gorey 
(To BE FAN-PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK A 
Mabe WItTH or WiTHovT A SEVEN-GORED FOUNDATION- 
SKIRT AND WITH A SLIGHT SWEEP OR IN Round LENeTe 


‘For Description see this Page.) 





four inches wide. Price of pattern, Is. 


25 cents. 
—_—_—__—__——___—_. 


LADIES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, CIRCULAR 
AT THE FRONT AND SIDES AND HAY 
ING TWO BACK-GORES. (To BE Fas 
PLAITED, Box-PLAITED OR GATHERED AT 

Back.) 
(For Lijustrations see Page 206.) ; 
No. 9686.—Another view of this skir 
may be observed by referring to figure Nv 
112G in this magazine. 

_A new three-piece skirt is here illustrated made of camel: 
hair. It consists of a circular portion at the front and side 
fiited smoothly at the top by three darts at each side, ani 
two back-gores. The fulness at the back may be collected it 
gathers or in four flaring fan-plaits or in two rolling bex 
plaits, as preferred, the different effects being illustrated 
The skirt flares fashionably, and measures only about thre: 
yards and seven-eighths at the foot in the medium sizes. 
etna Hees or a skirt extender of any sort may be worn, i 

esired. 
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_ The three-piece skirt finds many admirers and this one, 
. which has the most approved lines, will be made up in poplin, 
.. whipcord, mohair and the spring novelties that are now appear- 
~ ing in great variety. Trimming may be applied to match the 
. bodice or the finish may be plain. Such a skirt may be made 
_ upin blue serge or cheviot for wear with cotton shirt-waists, 
. and when destined for this purpose, the finish should be plain. 
- When developed as part of a toilette in gray or beige broad- 
_ cloth, it may be trimmed with black silk or mohair gimp applied 
in three or more encircling rows at the bottom or about the hips. 
_ We have pattern No. 9686 in nine sizes 
for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inch- 
es, waist measure. For a lady of me- 
dium size, the skirt needs three yards 
and three-fourths of material forty-four 
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Side-Front View. 

vApDIESs THrer—Piece Skirt, CrRCcULAR AT THE FRONT 

AND SIDES AND HAVING Two Back-GoreEs. (TO BE 

Pas—Puaitep, Box—PLaiteD OR GATHERED AT THE 
BACK.) 

(For Description see Page 294.) 


nches wide. 
ents. 


Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 
ee 


Pievre No. 115G.—LADIES’ CYCLING 
COSTUME. 
(For Lustration see Page 296.) 


Prevre No. 115 G.—This illustrates 
Ladies’ cycling costume and leggings. 
he costume pattern, which is No. 9681 
2d costs Is. 3d. or 30 cents, is in eight 
zes for ladies froin thirty to forty-four 
ches, bust measure, and may be seen 
rain on page 277. The leggings pat- 
rm, which is No. 1286 and costs 7d. or 
; centa, is in five sizes from thirteen to seventeen inches, 
lf measure. 

The costume is designed in a jaunty and practical style, and 
here shown made of gray cheviot, decorated with black 
aid. The skirt is a graceful shape fitted with a saddle gore, 
d a placket is made at each side of the front and finished 
tha imted overlap. 

The Russian blouse has plaited fulness in the lower part of 
s back and the fronts are gathered at the bottom and puff out 
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stylishly. The fronts are here rolled in lapels to the waist, dis- 
closing a fancy shirt-waist, but they may be reversed in coat 
lapels by the rolling collar—this effect being shown in the small 
view—or they may be closed to the throat in double-breasted 
style. The two-seam sleeves are box-plaited at the top, and a 
smooth peplum in two sections finished with a belt is a stylish 
accessory. <A black leather belt with a silver buckle is worn. 

The leggings are of black cloth; they may reach over the 
knee or end below it. 

Cycling costumes will be copied from this in tailor cloth, 
covert cloth, serge and other materials of durable weave, 
usually in shades of tan, brown or gray that will not be 
readily soiled by dust. Black and white cycling suits 
are very effective but are not serviceable, <A stylish suit 
of this kind may be made of golden-brown diagonal and 
finished with machine-stitching. The leggings will match 
the suit, and an Alpine hat may be made of the material. 

The hat is a 
straw sailor trim- 
med with black 
ribbon and quills, 
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LADIES’ FIV E- 
GORED SKIRT, 
\N WITH CIR- 
\N CULAR SPANISH 
\N FLOUNCE. 
SW To BE PLAITED OR 
\ GATHERED AT 
\: \ THE BACK AND MADE 
\N WITH THE GORES 
\ EXTENDING UNDER 
N THE FLOUNCE 


OR TERMINATING AT 
THE Top 
OF THE FLOUNCE.) 
(For Tilustrations see 
Page 297.) 

No. 9727.-~A 
graceful and stylish five- 
gored skirt is here rep- 
resented made of serge. 
It is closely fitted over 
the hips by two darts in 
each side-gore and is 
smooth at the front and 
sides. A novel and styl- 
ish feature is a deep, cir- 
cular Spanish flounce that 
falls in graceful ripples 
at the front and sides in 
pleasing contrast to the 
smooth effect above and 
in the deep rolling plaits 
of the skirt at the back. 
The skirt measures three 
yards and a half round 
at the foot in the me- 
dium sizes and may ex- 
tend under the flounce, 
or the gores may termin- 
ate at the top of the 
flounce, which measures 
four yards and seven- 
eighths at the bottom in 
the medium sizes. The 
skirt may be gathered or 
arranged in two back- 
ward-turning plaits at 
each side of the placket, 
as illustrated to suggest a 

| fan arrangement; anda 
small bustle or skirt extender may be worn, if desired. 

Silk, poplin, serge, cashmere, silk-and-wool novelty goods 
will make up well by the mode, and if trimming is a 
rows of braid may be applied to the side-front seams an 
along the edge of the flounce. 

We have pattern No. 9727 in nine sizes for ladies who are 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the 
skirt with the gores extending under the flounce for a lady of 
medium size, will require sf€ yards of goods forty-four inches 
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wide; the skirt with the gores terminating at the top of the 
flounce calls for four vards and an cighth of material forty- 


four inches wide. 
Price of pattern,1s. 
or 25 cents. 


a 


LADIES’ FIVE- 
GORED SKIRT. (To 
BE Sitpk—PLAITED, 
Box-—PLAITED 
OR GATHERED AT THE 
BACK.) 

(For Illustrations see 
Page 2938.) 

No. 9718.—This 
graceful new five- 
gored skirt is pic- 
tured made of gray 
camel’s-hair and 
may be side-plait- 
ed, box-plaited or 
gathered at the 
back, the different 
methods of adjust- 
ing the fulness be- 
ing shown in tha 
illustrations. The 
front-gore_ is 
smooth fitting at 
the top and all fal- 
ness is removed 
from the top of the 
side-gores by darts. 
The skirt expands 
gradually toward 
the lower edge, 
where it measures 
about three yards 
and seven-eighths 
round in the me- 
dium sizes. With 
it a small bustle or 
any style of skirt 
extender may be 
worn. 

Silk, silk-and- 
wool goods, novel- 
ty fabrics and many 
cotton textures 
will be made up in 
this style, and the 
skirt may be trim- 
med or plain. 

We have pattern 
No. 9718 in ten 
sizes for ladies 
from twenty to 
thirty-eight inch- 
es, Waist measure. 
To make the skirt 
for a lady of me- 
dium size, requires 
four yards and five- 
eighths of material 
forty-four inches 
wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ RUSSIAN 
NIGHT-GOWN 
OR LOUNGING- 
ROBE. (KNOWN AS 
THE ALEXANDRA 
NEGLIG EF.) 


(For Illustrations see 
Page 299). 


No. 9677.—An 





exquisitely dainty négligée or nightgown is here shown. It is Mechlin or Valenciennes combining with ribbon in the same 
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Figure No. 115 G.—This illustrates Lapies’ Cyciing Costume.—The patterns are Ladies’ Costume No. 9681. price 
ls. 3d. or 30 cents; and Leggings No. 1286, price 7d. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see Page 295.) 


shown made up as anight-gown Of fine nainsook, with lace ora contrasting color to form a tasteful decoration. 


edging, insertion and ribbon for the elaborate decoration. A 
group of tucks all turning toward the center is made in the 
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We have pattern No. 9677 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches. bust measure. For a lady of me- 
dium size, the garment needs six yards and three-eighths of 
goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 





LADIES’ SHORT PETTICOAT AND KNICKERBOCKER DRAW- 
ERS, WITH DEEP YOKE. (BotTH GARMENTS MAY BE 
SEWED TO THE SaME YOKE or EITHER GAR- 
MENT MAY BE MADE UP WITI THE YOKE.) 
‘(For Tilustrations see Page 300.) 


No. 9711.—Flannel is the material of which this combina- 
tion petticoat and drawers is made and 
embroidery done with silk provides the 
decoration. For stout ladies the mode 
is invaluable, as all fulness is removed 
from about the waist and hips. The 
knickerbocker drawers are shaped by in- 


SEEMED jigs 


Side- Front View. 
Lapbres’ Frve—GoORED SKIRT, WITH CIRCULAR SPAN- 
iso Frounce. (TO BE PLAITED OR GATHERED AT 
THE BACK AND MADE WITH THE GoRES EXTEND— 
18G UNDER THE FLOUNCE OR TERMINATING AT 
THE TOP OF THE FLOUNCE.) 


(For Description see Page 295.) 


side and outside leg seams and the legs are 
gathered and finished with bands that are 
closed with a button-hole and button; they are 
gathered at the top and widely lapped at the 
front and back and sewed to the seamless yoke 
with the petticoat, which is gathered at the 
top. The yoke closes at the back with but- 
ton-holes and buttons. If preferred, the draw- 
ers and petticoat may be made up separately. 

Flannel, muslin, cambric, lawn, silk, etc., will be used to make 
this practical combination garment, and embroidery, lace or 
fancy stitching will supply the decoration. 

We have pattern No. 9711 in nine sizes for ladies froin 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the 
combination garment for a lady of medium size, requires five 
yards and seven-eighths of material twenty-seven inches wide; 
the petticoat alone needs three yards and a fourth, and the 
drawers alone three yards and five-eighths. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 










Side- Back View. 
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STYLISH EVENING WAISTS. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 258.) 


Jewelled trimmings to match belts and filmy laces make waists 
for evening and other ceremonious wear creations of exquisite 
daintiness and artistic beauty. The new silks, plain, figured and 
sometimes striped en bayadére, are of bewildering loveliness, 
and are frequently combined with white satin, with fascinating 
effect. The organdies are not less enticing, the designs and 
co!orings being exceedingly beautiful and so diversified that all 
tastes may be gratified. The outline of the neck is square, round 
or pointed, and in some instances a fancy outline is seen. 

Boleros, draped or plain, epaulettes, revers and Bertha frills 
or ornaments are 
among the devices 
used to produce 
pleasing outlines 
and variety of ef- 
fect, and these ac- 
cessories afford ex- 
cuse for lovely com- 
binations of texture 
and color. 

A surplice blouse- 
waist is made for 
evening wear with 
a V neck, although 
the sleeves are long. 
Handsome _revers 
roll back from the 
fronts, which pouch 
fashionably and are 
perfectly smooth at 
the top. The sleeves 
are oddly arranged 
in folds at the top 
and are of brocade 
to match the revers, 
the remainder of the 
waist being of plain 
satin. A jewelled 
belt adds to the ele- 
gance of the bodice, 
which was made by 
pattern No. 9626, in 
seven sizes from 
thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust meas- 
ure, price 10d. or 
20 cents, 

_ A new design for 
the baby waist is 
embraced in pattern 
No. 9560, in eight 
eizes from thirty to 
forty-four inches, 
bust measure, cost- 
ing 1s. or 25 cents, 
Black lace over 
yellow satin was 
here used for the 
bodice, and lace 
bands over bands 
of white satin, to- 
gether with a white 
satin ribbon belt 
and black lace edg- 
ing give the finish. 
The fronts, which 
have becoming ful- 
ness. ay be pouch- 
ed or drawn down 

tight, and, like the back, are shaped to accommodate a square 

yoke. In this instance the waist is made with a square neck and 
with short puff sleeves upon which rest smooth double caps. 

A stylish pouched evening waist was made according to pat- 
tern No. 9577, which is in seven sizes from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, and costs ls. or 25 cents. The material 
shown is white satin, with white lace edging for the Bertha, 
and decoration is provided by emerald-green ribbon, lace inser- 
tion over the ribbon and narrow white lace edging. The square 
neck and extremely qgport puff sleeves are.pleasing and stylish. 
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A charming bodice, known as the Spanish surplice waist, is 
made up ina combination of pale-yellow satin and white lace over 
a deeper shade, decoration being contributed by small blossoms 
and velvet ribbon in the deep-yellow shade. The full fronts, 
which lap in surplice style, and the full back are overlapped at 
the top by a jaquette, and the short puff sleeves are in this 
instance cut off at the end of the puffs, althouch deep pointed 
bands may be added if desired. The curving outline of the neck 
in front is a style that is now much admired. The waist was 
cut by pattern No, 1631, which is in seven sizes from thirty to 
forty-two inches, bust measure, and costs 
10d. or 20 cents. 

A youthful style is embraced in pattern 
No. 9574, in eight sizes from thirty to for- 
ty-four inches, bust measure, price 1s. or 
25 cents. A full center-front appears be- 
tween full side-fronts, and the effect is 
duplicated at the back, differing only in 
the fact that the front pouches and the 
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Side—Front View. 
Lapies’ Five-Gorep Skirt. (To BE SIpE- 
PLAITED, BOx—PLAITED OR GATH= 
ERED AT THE BACK.) 


(For Description see Paye 296.) 


back is drawn down tight. The sleeves 
are composed of three frills; they are of 
figured organdy to agree with the side- 
fronts, and plain chiffon was used for the 
center-front and center-back. Quillings of 
the chiffon in conjunction with satin rib- 
bon form an effective decoration. 

A basque-waist of green brocaded and 
plain satin trimmed with lace edging will 
show to advantage on either slender or 
stout ficures. The front is artistically draped, the graceful lines 
being unbroken as the closing is made at the left side. The 
sleeves are formed in puffs over which fall frills of lace, and they 
may be made in elbow length. A high neck js also provided 
for in the pattern, which is No. 9829, in ten sizes from thirty to 
forty-two inches, bust measure, price 1s. 8d. or 30 cents. 

Plain light-blue silk is pictured in a novel waist that is fash- 
jonably known as the York blouse.  Trifling fulness at the bot- 
tom of the front and back pouches fashionably and contrasts 
pleasingly with a perfectly smooth effect at the top. A ruche of 
lace and flowers gives the neck finish gpove a deep band of 





Side— Back View. 
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appliqué lace. Lace edging ornaments the frill sleeves. The 
waist closes at the left side and may be made with a high neck 
and long sleeves for street wear. Pattern No. 9896 was used in 
making the waist; it is in seven sizes from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, and costs 1s. or 25 cents. 

The Sefiorita waist is an exceedingly fanciful mode embraced 
in pattern No. 9484, which is in ten sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust measure, and costs 1s. or 25 cents. 
Pouch fronts, a smart little jaquette, fancy revers and puff 
sleeves that are decidedly odd make the waist notably attrac- 
tive. The pres- 
ent development 
uniting black 
silk and red 
satin with a dec- 
Oration of white 
lace net, black 
lace edging and 
jet trimming isin 
excellent taste. 

Draped bole- 
ros are the sali. 
ent feature of a 
waist for which 
apple-green silk 
was chosen, the 
decorations con- 
sisting of ribbon 
matching the 
silk and span- 
gles. The bole- 
ros meet on the 
bust over 4a 
smooth front 
and revers turn back from 
their upper edges, extend- 
ing in points over the very 
short puff sleeves. For 
day wear the waist may 
have a high neck and long 
sleeves, provision for these 
changes being made in the 
pattern, No. 1629, in seven 
sizes from thirty to forty 
two inches, bust measure, 
price 10d. or 20 cents. 

The draped _ surplice 
waist is a charming varia- 
tion of the surplice modes 
and i3 shown in a front 
aud back view. The waist 
may have a high or low 
neck and full-length, el- 
bow or cap sleeves. The 
front view shows the waist 
made of plain and figured 
light-blue satin, with ruf- 
fles and quillings of blue 
satin ribbon for decora- 
tion. In the back view 
violet satin is attractively 
united with cream-white 
appliqué lace over, white 
satin, and lace insertion, 
edging, satin ribbon and 
narrow jet gimp provide 
the handsome garniture. 
Pattern No. 1680, which 
is in seven sizes from 
thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure, and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, was followed in making the waist. 

Another pretty surplice waist is contained in pattern No. 
1628, in seven sizes from thirty to forty-two inchcs, bust measure, 
and costing 10d. or 20 cents. A combination of pearl-gray and 
pure-white Liberty satin is represented, and decoration is arranged 
With jet-and-pearl spangles, white satin ribbon and Mechlin lace 
eiging. Although here made for evening use, the pattern pro- 
vides that a high neck and long sleeves may be arranged for 
street wear. Ina waist of this kind could be united black and 
white chiffon and spangled jet trimming, and black embroidered 
chiffon and white satin ribbon could supply ,the decoration. 
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NOVELTIES IN COLLARETTES AND COLLARS. 
(For Illustrations eee Page 259.) 


Some decided changes in the shaping of collarettes and 
collars will be noted this month, and many women who feel 
the long coat or jacket too burdensome will discard it in favor 
of a collarette of fur, plush, velvet or silk handsomely decor- 
ated; others will supplement the ee coat with a smooth 
but fancifully shaped collarette. The suggestions offered in 
the illustrations are not restricted to one or two styles, but 
present many modes that are practical, comfortable and be- 
coming to the average wearer. 

All of the patterns represented are in three sizes, small, medi- 
um and large, and each costs 5d. or 10 cents, with the excep- 
tion of Nos. 1584 and 1560, which costs 8d. or 5 cents each. 

The tab-collarette, shaped by pattern No. 1682, is made of 
emerald-green velvet and decorated with lace and ribbon. 
The tabs are sewed to the standing collar, which is encircled 
by a ribbon bowed prettily in front, and to the top of the 
standing collar is sewed a ripple ruffle that flares and ripples 
stylishly. Velvet, plush or cloth may be made up in this way. 

Ladies’ military and Veronese collars will be found in pat- 
tern No. 9706, which 
also presents a cuff 
that flares stylishly 
over the hand. Any 
of the fashionable 
dress goods may be 
made up in this way. 

A fancy collarette, 
to be made with a 
fancy pointed collar 
or a Lafayette collar, 
is shaped by pattern 
No. 1634. It is pic- 
tured made of cloth 
and velvet and deco- 
rated with fancy gimp. 
It is shaped to form 

pretty epaulettes on 
the shoulders and a 
large scollop at each 
side of a pretty point 
at the center of the 
front-and back. Some 
of the new wool suit- 
ing goods, silk, cloth 
and velvet will be 
made up in this way. 

A stole sailor-col- 

larette with fancy col- 
lar and pointed caps is 
shaped by pattern No.. 
1635. It is pictured 
made of ruby velvet 
and bordered with 
lace edging. The fancy 
caps shaped to form 
deep flutes and a deep 
point over the arm are 
a pretty feature of the 
mode, which is stylish 
made up in cloth, silk 
or velvet and taste- 
fully trimmed. 

A pointed collarette 
with fancy collar and 
circular caps, shaped 
by pattern No. 1636, is made of velvet and decorated with rib- 
bon bows and plaitings and ruchings of chiffon. A ripple ruffle 
is sewed to the top of the standing collar, giving a highly fluffy 
effect. This is a stylish mode for early Spring and will match 
or contrast with the costume or toilette with which it is worn. 

An epaulette collarette shaped by pattern No. 1687 is made 
of Brussels net and violet velvet covered with lace net. A finely 
plaited frill of the net falls from underneath the tabs and nar- 
row plaitings trim their free edges. 

The scolloped collarette shaped by pattern No. 1633 is made 
of faced cloth all-over braided and bordered with a ribbon 
plaiting. It lies smoothly on the waist and its outer edge is 
scolloped. A standing collar completes the neck. This col- 
Jarette will be made of velvet, silk and various dress goods. 
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Pattern No. 9680 embraces two styles ot dress collars and 
cuffs to correspond. Silk isthe material used. One collar is 
in standing style closed at the back, and from its upper edge 
two rounding tabs flare prettily, the tabs being wide apart at 
the front and back. The rounding tabs on the cuff which 
goes with it flare over the hand. Two flaring portions are 
joined to the other standing collar and they flare in Medici 
style, a wrinkled stock surrounding the collar; the cuff that 
accompanies this collar flares over the hand. 

The Sontag collarette shaped by pattern No. 1556 is pictured 
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Back View. 
LaDies’ Russian Niagut-Gown orn Locnemxc—-ROBE. 
(KNOWN AS THE ALEXANDRA NEGLIGEE.) 


(For Description see Page 206.) 


made of brown velvet and decorated with plait- 
ings of silk and handsome jet. This will be worn 
with coats, jackets, etc., and may extend to the 
belt or a little below. Cloth, velvet or silk will be 
selected to make it. 

By pattern No. 1534 are shaped collars and lapels 
designed for single and doablesbreased outside 
garments. The lapels for single-breasted garments 
are smaller than those for the double-breasted on 
account of the narrower lap. 

The collars and lapels, cut by pattern No. 1560, are for either 
single or double-breasted basques or waists and a row of braid 
or gimp may be added if a severely plain finish is not liked. 

The Tudor dress collars shaped by pattern No. 1248 will 
complete trim-fitting tailor basques and may be plain or 
trimmed with braid or gimp. 

Excellent styles in collars and lapels are shaped by pattern 
No. 1538, which are specially commended for single-breasted 
and double-breasted outside garments. The collar is fashion- 
ably known as the Lafayette, Klondike or Siberian collar. 

‘A shield dress collar and military or saucer dress collar will 
be found in pattern No. 1271. One style closes at the back, 
the other at the side; either will be stylish as a completion to 
cloth or silk waists or basques. 

6 
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SP Jo. STYLES IN COATS AND JACKETS. 


(For Illustrations see Page 261.) 


‘ety distinguishes the output of jackets for this first Spring 
y ., and the variation in the detail of triniming and finish is 
‘e. The prediction that all jackets were to be trimmed 
seem to be verified. Many shapes will accentuate grace- 
vutlines of the figure, while others are calculated to conceal 
defects. In the application of trimming elaboration may rule if 
the coat is of velvet or silk and intended for dressy wear, but 
for general utility cloth jackets and coats are unprctentiously 
adorned. But there is a pleasing grace and style withal and 
frequently a velvet collar and lapels or even rows of machine- 
stitching are sufficient:y decorative in finish to suit even the 
most fastidious taste. The Russian styles still appeal to the 
critical eye, but with various modifications and new acces- 
sories and shaping. The pouch effect or droopin: front 
has not been relegated to oblivion, though it appears less 
pronounced; the peplums or skirt portions are features that 
have been recently added. 

A graceful double-breasted jacket shaped by pattern No. 
967), in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and costing 10d. or 20 cents, is pictured 
made of covert cloth, with velvet, buttons and self-strap- 
pings for decoration. The back of the garment is closely 
adjusted to the figure, but the fronts are loose and reversed 
above the closing in small lapels that flare from the ends 
of a shapely rolling collar. The sleeves are of stylish 
shape and width. 


A remarkably stylish blouse-jacket made with breast 
pockets and dainty laps is shaped by pattern No. 9292, in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust 


measure, price1s.3d. or 
30 cents. Whipcord is 
the material, and a vel- 
vet inlay in the collar 
and lapels and machine 
stitching give the deco- 
rative finish. The fronts 
are lengthened below 
the belt by peplum 
sections with round- 
ing front ends to be 
of uniform depth with 
the sides and back. 
A Russian jacket, 
fashionably known as 
the Cossack blouse, is 
shaped by pattern No. 
9293, in six sizes for 
Jadies from thirty to 
forty inches, bust 
measure, price 1s. 8d. 
or 30 cents. The 
jacket is made of che- 
viot and is handsomely 
decorated with braid. 
The right front laps 
far over on the left 


Front View. 
PETTICOAT AND 
ERBOCKER DRAWERS, WITH DEEP YOKE. 


LADIES’ SHORT KNICK— 


; BotH GARMENTS MAY BE SEWED TO 
front so as to bring the S sie lee Vare on. Kien Cipwer 
‘losin e ih correct Kuk THE SAME YOKE OR EITHER GARMENT 

§ MAY BE MADE UP WITH THE YOKE.) 


sian style at the left 
side; a stylish droop 
over the belt is notice- ’ 
able and the sleeves are shapely. Broadcloth, cheviot, serge 
and the new tailor suitings will be selected for this mode. 

A jacket that displays a Russian front and snug coat-fitting 
back is shaped by pattern No. 9609, in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costing 1s. or 25 
cents. It is shown made of fawn covert cloth, with a knife- 
plaited frill following the closing edge, and braid in two widths 
for decoration; a ribbon stock and bow are at the neck. The 
fronts may be lapped to close at the left side in Russian style or 
the right front may be rolled over in a pointed lapel to the bust 
or waist. 

An admirable garment for symmetrical ficures has side-back 
and side-front seams extending to the shoulders, and is shaped 
by pattern No. 9580, in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. The coat 
is of stylish depth and is closely fitted. A high flaring Lafayette 
collar or a standing military collar may complete the neck. 

A Russian-blouse jacket that has a removable chemisette is 


(For Description see Page 297.) 
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made of tweed and shaped by pattern No. 9579, in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, price 
1s. or 25 cents. The jacket is stylishly decorated with braid, 
and the fronts are closed at the center and turned back at the 
top in lapels that form notches with the ends of the rolling coat- 
collar. <A circular peplum is joined to the belt. The mode 
is appropriate for silk, velvet, cloth and wool mixtures. 

A jacket-blouse that is susceptible of much variation is shaped 
by pattern No. 9539, in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-two inches, bust measure, price 1s. or 25 cents. It is 
pictured made of cheviot and is elaborately braided. The fronts 
pouch slightly and may be made with or without revers and the 
neck is finished with a Lufayette collar. A peplum Jengthens it. 

A handsome covert coat or jacket up to date in every particu- 
lar is shaped by pattern No. 9541, in nine sizes for ladies from 

thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, price 1s. 









Ee 8d. or 80 cents. It is 

& o %& shown made of light co- 
& \ vert coating, with an inlay 
N iv SN of velvet in the collar and 
N @ <S with self-strappings as the 
\ decorative finish. The 


back and sides are closely 
adjusted and the _ loose 
fronts are closed in a fly 
between low, moderate- 
sized lapels that extend 
in points beyond the ends 
of the rolling coat-collar. 

An Eton jacket with 
fronts that may exten in 
points below the waist or 
in straight-around style is 
pictured made of green 
faced cloth and with the 

RD -9 Pk collar and lapels faced 
PRG RS with moiré silk. It is 
shaped by pattern No. 
9814, in seven sizes for 
ladies from thirty to for- 
ty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure, price 1s. or 25 cents. 
The fronts are reversed 
their entire length in large 
lapels that extend in points 
beyond the rolling collar. 
The jacket may be worn 
over shirt-waists, full vests 
or blouse-fronts of various 
kinds and will be made of 
velvet, cloth or silk. 

A stylish bolero jacket 
with notched lapels is pic- 
tured made of faced cloth, 
with an inlay of velvet in 
the collar, and braid for 
decoration. It is shaped 
by pattern No. 1883, in 
eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, 
bust measure, price Is. or 
25 cents. The gracefully 
rounding open fronts are 
reversed by a rolling collar in lapels, and one-seam sleeves com- 
plete the jacket, which does not quite extend to the waist. 

A bolero jacket that may be made with or without sleeves is 
pictured made of velvet and trimmed with gold braid and is 
shaped by pattern No. 9655, in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, price 7d. or 15 cents. 
The neck is completed with a Medici collar and the edges of the 
jacket may be plain or shaped in points, scollops or tabs. The 
jacket is valuable for the improvement of new or partially worn 
waists and may be of silk, velvet or cloth. 

A jacket that is capable of considerable variation is fashion- 
ably known as the Russian frock coat and is shaped by pattern 
No. 9685, in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure, price 1s. or 25 cents. It is represented made of 
whipcord and stylishly trimmed with braid and may be but- 
toned up or rolled to the waist. It has a pouch front and cir- 
cular side-skirts and the shaping of the sleeves is in accord with 
the latest demands. 
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FieurE No. 116 G.—MISSES' 
COSTU ME. 
(For Lilustration see this Page.) 


Fietre No. 116 G.—This il- 
lustrates a Misses’ costume. 
The pattern, which is No. 9663 
and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of. age, and 
may be seen again on page 302. 

This costume, with its smart 
arrangement of real and simu- 
lated tucks, is exceedingly at- 
tractive. It is here pictured 
developed in gray wool goods, 
cardinal silk and white lace net 
and trimmed with folds of the 
silk, lace bands, lace edging and 
ribbon. The five-gored skirt 
is gathered at the back and 
three deep folds are applied on 
it to have the cffect of tucks. 

Two wide encircling tucks 
are taken up in the body below 
the arms’-eyes, and the body 
puffs out stylishly and droops 
slightly over the pretty ribbon 
belt. Two tacks are also made 
at the top of the two-seam 
sleeves, which are finished with 
roll-up cuffs. The front and 
back are joined toa round yoke 
that is defined by a Bertha in 
sections, and the body is closed 
on the left shoulder and under 
the arm. The standing collar 
is closed at the left side. 

The mode can hardly fail to 
be effectivé whether made up 
in one material or in a com- 
bination. If a single material 
is used throughout, however, 
gimp, assementerie, appliqué 

ands, knife-plaitings or lace 
insertion could be applied in 
such a way as to emphasize the 
Bertha, yoke and other special 
features. 

Flowers and ribbon are taste- 
fully mingled on the straw hat. 
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MISSES’ COSTUME, HAVING 
A TUCKED BLOUSE BODY 
(CLOSED AT THE Lert Sinz) AND 
A SEPARATE FIVE-GORED 

SKIRT. 


(For Illustrations see Page 302.) 


No. 9663.—At figure No. 116G 
in this magazine this costume 
is shown differently developed. 

The costume is here repre- 
sented made of serge, velvet 


and lace net and decorated with fancy braid and a ribbon belt. 
The blouse body droops very slightly and is made over a fitted 


tyles for 
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FIGURE No. 116 G.—This illustrates Misses’ CostuME.—The pat- 


tern is No. 9663, price 1s. or 25 cents. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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isses and Girls, 


a row of narrow fancy braid. 
Two similar tucks are formed at 
the top of the two-seam sleeves, 
which are made over coat-shap- 
ed linings and gathered at the 
top. The sleeves are completed 
with cuffs that flare on the up- 
per side of the arm. A tab Ber- 
tha of velvet follows the lower 
edge of the yoke and is a very 
attractive feature. The waist 
is closed along the left shoulder 
and under-arm seams. 

The five-gored skirt is smcoth- 
fitting at the front and sides 
an:l is gathered at the back; it 
flares in the fashionable way 
and measures a little over two 
yards and three-fourths at the 
bottom in the middle sizes. 

Cashmere, drap d@’été, poplin, 
mohair and novelty goods com- 
bined with silk or velvet may 
also be satisfactorily used for 
developing this mode and fancy 
braid, passementerie, appliqué 
trimming and lace may furnish 
the decoration. 

We have pattern No. 96638 in 
seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years old. For a miss 
of twelve years, the costume 
calls for three yards and three- 
fourths of dress goods forty 
inches wide, with three-fourths 
of a yard of velvet twenty inch- 
es wide, and a fourth of a yard 
of lace net twenty-seven inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 


cents. 
—__ 


MISSES’ COSTUME, HAVING A 
BODY WITH POUCH 
FRONT AND A SEPARATE 
FIV E-GORED SKIRT. 

(To BE MapgE wits HI¢éH oR V 
NECK AND FCLI- 
LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 302.) 


No. 9671.—By referring to 
figure No. 118G in this num- 
ber of Tue Detineator, this 
costume may be seen differently 
made up. 

The attractive costume is 
here illustrated made of Henri- 
etta cloth and lace net over silk, 
a pretty garniture being sup- 
plied by ribbon, ruffles of the 
material and rows of gathered 
baby ribbon. The body is made 
over a lining fitted by single 
bust darts and the usual seams 
and is closed with hooks and 
eyes at the back. Under-arm 


gores give asmooth adjustment at the sides. The full front 
and full backs, which are gathered at their shoulder edges and 


lining that is closed at the center of the front. The upper at the waist, are in V shape at the top and the front pouches 


part of the body is a round yoke of velvet overlaid with lace 
net and shaped with shoulder seams. 
blouse back are gathered at the top and at the waist and a 
pretty effect is produced by two deep tacks that pass all 
about the figure under the arms, each tuck being headed by 


The blouse front and 


in a stylish manner. The waist may be made with a high or V 
neck. When made high-necked the lining is faced with lace 
net over silk and a standing collar with a ribbon stock is added. 
Pretty revers ornaments that flare on the shoulders are joined 
to the upper edges of the front and backs, Double frill-caps 
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MISSES’ COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A 
SQUARE-YOKE WAIST WITH BERTHA 
COLLAR AND POUCH FRONT AND A 
SEPARATE THREE-PIECE SKIRT WITH 
FLOUNCE SEWED ON IN TABLIER 

OUTLINE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 203.) 


No. 9694.—This costume is pictured made 
ot figured organdy and trimmed with lace 
edging, ribbon and rutiles and ruchings of | 
the material. The waist is provided witha | 
well fitted lining and is closed at the back. 
The upper part of the waist consists of a 
deep square yoke shaped by shoulder seams 
and the full front and backs are gathered at 
the top and double-shirred at the waist. The 
front pouches prettily over the belt and the 
fulness at the back is drawn down tight and 
well to the center. A scolloped Bertha-col- 
lar is arranged on the waist at round yoke 
depth from the top; it is bordered with a 
lace-edged ruffle of the material headed by 
a ruching of the material. The Bertha col- 
lar stands out stylishly over the short puffs 
at the top of the coat sleeves. A ribbon 
stock surrounds the standing collar, and a 
softly folded belt of ribbon encircles the 
waist and is bowed at the back. 
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9663 9663 The new three-piece skirt is gathered at 
Front View. Back View. the back and a gathered flounce is sewed on 
Misses’ CostuME, HAVING A TUCKED Biouse Bopy (CLoseD aT THE Lerr Sipe) anp-— 1 fablier outline and extended at the back 
follows the tablier outline. The 
Descripti . A 
Oe pooaeee. Fane: C0t:) measures about two yards and a half at 


the bottom in the middle sizes and the 


stand out jauntily over the tops of the close-fitting sleeves, flounce about three yards. 
which may be in full length or in elbow length, as preferred, Any of the seasonable dress fabrics may be made up in this 


a frill of the material be- 
ing a pretty finish for the 
elbow sleeve. Gathered 
baby ribbon edges the 
revers ornaments and all 
the frills on the dress, 
with pretty effect. A sash 
of the material is tied in a 
knot at the back, its long, 
rounding ends reaching 
nearly to the bottom of 
the skirt, which is a 
five-gored style made 
separate from the waist. 

The skirt is gathered at 
the back and flares styl- 
ishly; it measures about 
three yards at the bot- 
tom in the middle sizes. 

Silk, poplin, cashmere, drap @’ été, 
erépon, barége and silk-and-wool 
novelty goods are suitable for the 
costume and braid, gimp, narrow vel- 
vet ribbon and appliqué embroidery 
trimming will afford a pretty com- 
pletion. A dainty gown of this kind 
may be fashioned from old-rose nun’s- 
vailing and figured taffeta, which may 
overlay the lining in yoke fashion 
above the front and backs. Cream 
lace edging may trim the sleeve frills, 
revers ornaments and also a sash 
of old-rose satin ribbon. which may 
also form the stock. A girdle or belt 
may be worn instead of the sash. 

We have pattern No. 9671 in seven 
sizes for misses from ten to sixteen 
years of age. Fora miss of twelve 
years, the costume requires four yards 
and a fourth of material forty-four 
inches wide, with half a yard of silk 
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9671 
Back View. 


MISSES’ COSTUME, HAVING A Bony witH PovucH FRONT AND A SEPARATE FIVE-Gorep SErnrt. 
(To BE MADE wiTH HIGH OR V NECK AND FULL-LENGTH OR ELBUW SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see Page 801.) 





for facings, and three-eighths of a yard of lace net twenty- style and it is a pretty mode for the sheer batistes and mus- 


seven inches wide for facings. 


Price of pattern,1s. or 25 cents. lins. Ribbon, lace and insertion provide effective trimming. 
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ferred. 
is here shown without sleeves, but the pattern provides stylish 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 


We have pattern No. 9694 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
tu sixteen years of age. To make the costume for a miss of 
twelve years, requires five yards and five-eighths of goods 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


_——— - en 


FiguRE No. 117G.—MISSES’ STREET TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


FieurE No. 117 G@.—This consists of a Misses’ bolero jacket, 
yoke waist and skirt. The jacket pattern, which is No. 9689 
and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in five sizes for misses from eight to 
sixteen years of age, and is differently pictured on page 308. 
The waist pattern, which is No. 9652 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in seven sizes from ten to sixteen years old, and is again 
shown on page 311. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9672 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes from ten to sixteen years 
old, and may be seen again on page 313. 

A smart toilette for the promenade is here shown. It com- 
prises a velvet bolero jacket with a rich braiding decoration, a 
silk waist trimmed with passementerie and a skirt of novelty 
plaid goods. 
The jacket 
reaches’ to 
the waist at 
the back, and 
the fronts 
round grace- 
fully from 
the neck. 
The edges 
are here scol- 
loped, but 
they may be 
plain orshap- 
ed in points 
or in square 
tabs, if pre- 





Front View. 


Misses’ COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A SQUARE-YOKE WAIST WITH BERTHA COLLAR AND 
PoucH FRONT, AND A SEPARATE THREE-PIECE SKIRT WITH FLOUNCE 


SEWED ON IN TABLIER OUTLINE. 
(For Description see Paze 302.) 


The neck is finished with a Medici collar. The jacket 


Back View. 


1898. 
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two-seam 
sleeves. 

The waist 
has a round 
yoke, apouch 
frontand full 
backs drawn 
down tight. 
The collar is 
in standing 
style and the 
sleeves are 
made fanci- 
ful by short 
puffs and 
pretty caps. 
A wrinkled 
belt ribbon 
gives the fin- 
ishing touch. 

The styl- 
ish three- 
piece — skirt, 
consisting of 
& narrow 
front-gore 
and two cir- 
cular por- 
tions, may be 
fan-plaited 
or gathered 
at the back. 
The toilette 
represents a 
fashion that 
promises to 
win much 
favor for 











































Figure No. 117 G.—This illustrates Misses’ 
STREET TOILETTE.—The patterns are Misses’ 
Bolero-Jacket No. 9689, price 7d. or 15 
cents; Yoke Waist No. 9652, price 10d. or 
20 cents; and Skirt No. 9672, price 10d. or 

20 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


Spring wear. The jacket may be of cord- 
ed silk and the skirt and waist may con- 
trast or match. Passementerie, braid, 
silk ruching or feather trimming may 
contribute the decoration. A stylish toi- 
lette may combine a skirt of royal-blue 
poplin, a waist of green-and-blue plaid 
taffeta and a jacket of velvet to match the 
skirt. Narrow cream point Venise lace 
insertion may follow the outline of the 
front and lower edges of the jacket and 
also trim the sleeve caps and wrists of the waist sleeves. 
The silk toque is trimmed with ribbon and coq feathers. 
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MISSKS' CYCLING COSTUME, CONSISTING OF 
A RUSSIAN BLOUSE (THAT MAY BE CLOSED 
TO THE THROAT 1N DOUBLE-BREASTED STYLE OR 
ROLLED TO THE Bust ok WAIST AND MADE WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM AND WITH THE SLEEVES 
Box-PLAITED OR GATHERED) AND A FOUR- 
GORED SKIRT (THat MAY BE IN EITHER OF 

Two LenGrTus). 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9692.—This becoming cycling costume is 
pictured made of blue cloth, with a tailor finish 
of machine-stitching. The Russian blouse, 
which may be closed to the throat in double- 
breasted style or rolled in lapels to the bust or 
waist, as shown in the illustrations, is shaped 
by shoulder and under-arm seams: and the 
seamless back has fulness laid in lapped plaits 
at the bottom and is drawn down tight. The 
fronts have gathered fulness at the bottom 
drawn well forward; they pouch slightly over 
the belt, which is closed with a buckle. The 
rolling collar closes at the throat or rolls with 
the fronts, as illustrated. The two-seam sleeves 
may be box-plaited or gathered at thetop; they 
are closed at the back of the wrist with button- 
holes and buttons, A circular peplum in two 
sections is sewed to a belt; it may be deep or 
shallow and its use is optional. 
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The skirt, which may be in one of two 9656 
lengths, consists of four gores and falls evenly Bonk View Back View 
and gracefully. Four backward-turning plaits M D C Re Yy Ww Fo G S 
are brought together at the center of the back ISSES' DRESS, UONSISTING OF A XY OKE AIST AND A SEPARATE FouR-GORED SKIRT. 
at the top and spread in fan fashion toward (For Description eee this Page.) 


the lower edge, where the skirt measures 


about three yards in the middle sizes. Sufficient fulness is with buttons and button-holes and handy pockets are inserted. 
given by the plaits and shaping of the gores to fit well over Plain or mixed cheviot, serge, cloth, tweed and homespun 
will be selected to make the costume and machine-stitcb- 
ing and buttons will usually provide the finish. 

We have pattern No. 9692 in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age. To make the costume for a 
miss of twelve years needs three yards and three-eighths 


of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 
25 cents. 
——__»__—___—__ 


MISSES’ DRESS, CONSISTING OF A YOKE WAIST AND 
A SEPARATE FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9656.—By referring to figure No. 119G in this 
number of THz DELiNEaTor, this dress may be again seen. 
-Plaid and plain woollen dress goods are here effect- 
ively united 
in the dress. 
The waist is 
made over a 
fitted lining 
and the clos- 
ing is made 
invisibly at 
the center 
of the front 
and underan 
applied box- 
plait that ex- 
tends to the 
neck. The 
upper part of 
the waist is 
com d of 
a shallow 
round yoke 
joined to 8 
Front View. Back View. ow - necked, 

Misses’ Cycling CosTtuME, CoNSISTING OF A Russtan Blouse (THAT MAY BE CLOSED TO THE THROAT IN DOUBLE—-BREASTED Beth. ira 
STYLE oR ROLLED TO THE Bust oR Waist, AND MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM AND WITH THE SLEEVES : me 


fitted br 
Box-PLaltep oR GATHERED) AND A Four-Gorep SKIRT (THAT MAY BE IN EITHER OF Two LENGTHS). ; 


shoulder 
(For Description see this Page.) seams. The 


back is form- 
the saddle. Plackets made above the side-front seams are ed in a box-plait at the center of the back and is gathered at 


® finished with underlaps and pointed overlaps; they are closed each side of the box-plait both at the top and at the waist. 
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9674 
Front View. 


AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


The fronts also are gathered at the top and at the waist back 
-of a wide box-plait applied on the right front over the 
closing and they pouch in the fashionable way. Under-arm 
gores give a smooth effect at the sides. The neck is com- 
pleted with a standing collar. The coat sleeves have stylish 
short puffs at the top and roll-up, flaring cuffs finish the 
wrists. An independent belt with pointed ends is worn. 
Fancy braid follows the upper and lower edges of the square 
yoke, with pleasing effect. 

The four-gored skirt has a smooth front-gore, fits smoothly 
over the hips but ripples slightly below and is gathered at the 
back. It flares gradually toward the bottom, where it meas- 
ures two yards and seven-eighths round in the middle sizes. 

Cashmere, fine serge and poplin united with plain or fancy 
silk or velvet in a harmonizing shade could be used for a dress 
of this style, with gimp or appliqué trimming for decoration. 
Plain gingham in combination with plaid gingham and other 
washable fabric swill also develop the mode satisfactorily, 
and wash braid, lace or embroidered edging and insertion 
may be used for trimming. 

We have pattern No. 9656 in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age. Fora iniss of twelve years, the 
dress requires three yards and three-fourths of plain with 
tive-eighths of a yard of plaid dress goods each forty inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


ee 


MISSES’ DRESS, CONSISTING OF A SQUARE-YOKE BODY 
AND A SEPARATE SIX-GORED SKIRT. (To BE Mave . 
witH A HIGH OR SQuaRE NECK AND WITH FULL—- 
LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9674.—A simple, pretty dress is here pictured made of 
awn and quite elaborately trimmed with lace insertion, edg- 
ng and ribbon. The body is made over a fitted lining and 
1as a square yoke joined to a full front and full backs that are 
rathered at the top and at the waist. The front pouches styl- 
sbly and the closing is made at the back. The standing collar 

« covered by a wrinkled ribbon stock and has a frill of lace 
it the top. The coat-shaped sleeves are made fanciful by short 
offs at the top and novel frill-caps in two se:tions that separ- 
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Back View. 
MissEs’ Dress, CONSISTING OF A SQUARE-YOKE Bopy AND A SEPARATE SIxX- 
GoreED Skirt. (TO BE MADE WITH A HIGH OR SQUARE NECK 


MARCH, 1898. 
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ate prettily on the shoulders; 
they may be in full length 
or in eibow length, as prefer- 
red, and the neck may be low 
and square. A frill of the 
material edged with lace 
completes the elbow sleeves. 

The six-gored skirt is 
gathered at the back and 
is exceedingly graceful; it 
flares toward the lower edge, 
which measures two yards 
and three-fourths in the 
middle sizes. 

This mode will be selected 
for making up organdy, the 
pretty figured lawns, Swiss 
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FigurRE No. 118G.—This illustrates Misses’ CostumE.—The pattern 


is No. 9671, price 1s. or 25 cents. 
(For Description see Page 306.) ? 


and challis for Summer wear, and also for soft light-weight 
woollens suitable for the intermediate season. Gim 
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Front View. 


GIRLS’ DREss. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


according to the material, will be used to trim in conjune- 
tion with ribbon. 

We have pattern No. 9674 in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years old. For a miss of twelve vears, the 
dress requires four yards and three-eighths of goods thirty- 
six inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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Figure No. 118 G.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 805.) 


Fiecre No. 118 @.—This illustrates a Misses’ costume. 
The pattern, which is No. 9671 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is 
in seven sizes for misses from ten to sixteen years of age, and 
may be seen again on pave 302. 

The costume is a fanciful, pretty style and is here shown 
made of blue-and-gold glacé taffeta and blue velvet, with a 
decoration of blue ribbon, lace edging, guipure lace bands 
and knife-plaitings of the silk. The waist has a full front 
that pouches slightly at the center, and full backs having the 
fulness drawn down tight at each side of the closing. The 
neck is in V shape and from it oblong revers stand out ina 
pretty way; and the upper part of the high-necked lining is 
covered with a facing of the silk sewed in upright tucks. The 
standing collar is encircled by a ribbon stock. Full caps of 
lace over knife-plaitings of the silk fluff about the close-fitting 
sleeves, which are in elbow length and finished with frills. If 
preferred, the sleeves may Ye in full length. For party wear the 
waist may be made with a low V neck. 

The separate five-gored skirt is gathered at the back and a sash 
is wrinkled about the waist and tied ina knot at the back, the 
ends falling nearly to the lower edge. 

In the present development the costume is suitable for party 
wear, but if made of camel’s-hair or novelty woollens in heli- 
otrope, gray, red or dull green, it will be charming for street or 
house wear. If intended for dancing school or parties, light- 
colored cashmere, vailing or silk may be selected and the neck 
made low. . 
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GIRLS’ DRESS. 
(Bor Dlustrations see thie Page.) 


No. 9675.—Another view of this dress is given at figure 
No. 121G in this number of THe Detrngator. 

This simple and becoming little dress is here pictured made 
of plain and plaid serge and trimmed with fancy braid. A 
square yoke forms the upper part of a pretty vest or center- 
front that has a full lower part gathered at the top and bot- 
tom and pouching slightly over the belt with the fronts, which 
are yvathered at the bottom but are smooth at the top. The 
backs are smooth at the top, but are gathered at the bottom at 
each side of the closing, which is made invisibly at the center. 
é fancy sailor-collar and pointed revers give a dressy effect to 








THE DELINEATOR. 


the waist. The sailor collar, which is in two sections. is 
square at the back and its square ends are overlapped 
by the revers, which are joined to the fronts and taper 
to the waist. The neck is finished with a standing col- 
lar. Short puffs stand out prettily at the top of the cout 
sleeves, which are completed with roll-ap cuffs. A belt 
finishes the waist and to it is joined the straight, full 
skirt, which is gathered at the top and deeply hemme! 
at the bottom. 

A combination will be effective made up in this way 
and plain and plaid goods always produce a becoming 
contrast; serge, cashmere and Henrietta are also com- 
mended for the mode, with velvet or silk in combination. 

We have pattern No. 9676 in ten sizes for girls from 
three to twelve years of age. For a girl of nine year-. 
the garment needs two yards and seven-vighths of 
plaid with three-fourths of a yard of plain dress good: 
forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH FOUR-GOR ED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9707.—By referring to figure No. 123G in thi- 
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Front Vieto. 
Gini4é’ Dress, With Fouk-Gorep Skat. 
(For Petertption see this Page.) 





Front View. 
Girts’ Box—PLAITED BLOUSE—DRES8S, WITH STRAIGRT SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 807.) 


Back View. 


number of Tne Detineator, this dress may be again seen. 
This stylish dress is here shown made of electric-blne 











(sTRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED LoNe COAT, WITH GABRIELLE Back. 





FASHIONS 


camel’s-hair and silk. The waist is provided with 
a fitted lining and is closed at the back with but- 
tons and button-holes. The fronts are gathered 
at the bottom and open with a flare toward the 
shoulders over a full vest that is tucked in pointed 
yoke shape at the top and gathered at the bottom; 
they are folded over above the bust in hatchet re- 
vers that are covered with silk laid in downward- 
turning tucks and bordered with a silk ruffle, the 
rutHe being continued down the fronts. The vest 
and fronts pouch slightly. The back has slight 
gathered fulness at the bottom at each side of the closing. 
Belt sections shaped io form a point at the upper edge where 
they cross the under-arm seams have their front ends pointed 
and completed with a button at the front edges of the fronts. 
A double puff is at the top of the coat sleeves. and the stand- 
ing collar is trimmed like the wrists with a ruffle of silk. The 
four-gored skirt is gathered closely at the back to fall in 
soft full folds, but at the front and sides it is smoothly fitted. 

Such materials as cashmere, silk, camel’s-hair, etc., will bo 
appropriate for the best development of this dainty little dress, 


Front View. 


GIRLS’ BLOUSE—DRESss, WITH FouR-GORED SKIRT. 
OR WITHOUT A GUIMPE.)—(For Deecription see this Page.) 


Back View. 
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COLLAR OR Caps.) 
(For Description see Page 808.) 


-with silk in contrast and ribbon or silk ruffling for decoration. ' 


We have pattern No, 9707 in eight sizes for girls from five to 


FOR MARCH, 1898. 








(To BE Worn WITH 





(To BE MADE WiTH Fancy 
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Froat View. 


Back View 
Misses’ JACKET, WITH BLOUSE-FRONT ROLLED IN Coat LAPELS OB 


TO THE WalIst. (TO BE MADE WITH THE SLEEVES GATHERED 
OR Box-PLAITED.) KNOWN AS THE RUSSIAN BLAZER. 


(For Description see Page 308.) 


twelve years of age. Fora girl of nine years, 
the dress calls for three yards and an eighth 
of dress goods forty inches wide, with five- 
eighths of a yard of silk twenty inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


>. 


BOX-PLAITED BLOUSE - DRESS, 
WITH STRAIGHT SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 30v.) 


No. 9650.—Red cashmere, with a decora- 
tion of fancy black braid and a black satin belt ribbon, is 
effective in this smart little dress. A smooth lining sup- 
ports the blouse, which pouches all round and is arranged 
in three box-plaits at the front and back, the middle plait 
at the back concealing the closing. The other plaits are 
sewed along their underfolds nearly half-way from the neck 
and then fall out in pretty fulness that is collected in gath- 
ers at the lower edge. DBox-plaited caps stand out prettily 
over short puffs arranged on the coat-shaped sleeves. The 
collar is in standing style. The straight, full skirt is gath- 
ered and joined to the body. 

The little frock is an exceptionally 
pretty style that will be suitable for 
either best or general wear. For the 
former use India or taffcta silk, cash- 
mere, Henrietta, Lansdowne and poplin 
may be selected and cheviot, serge or 
flannel will give satisfaction for ordinary 
wear. 

We have pattern No. 9650 in ten sizes 
for girls from three to twelve years of 
age. To make the dress for a girl of 
nine years, needs three yards and three- 
fourths of material thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


GIRLS’ 
9666 


—___~——___——_ 


GIRLS’ BLOUSE-DRESS, WITH FOUR- 
GORED SKIRT. (To BE Worn WIth 


oR WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9666.—A different development of 
this dress is shown at figure No. 122G in 
this nuinber of THe DeLrxeator. 

A charming dress is here depicted made 
of figured challis and plain velvet, with 
velvet baby ribbon for decoration. The 
body is made over a fitted lining and is 
closed at the back. Under-arm and short 
shoulder seams join the full backs and 
front, which have their fulness adjusted 
by gathers at the top and bottom, and 
the waist pouches stylishly all round. 
The neck is low and round and is followed by a/Bértha frill * 
in two sections, the ends of which meetoat: the back but flare 
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slightly at the front, and over the Bertha frill falls 
& pretty tab Bertha of velvet, the whole creating a 
charming effect. The short puff sleeves are ar- 
ranged over smooth linings and completed with 
bands of velvet. The skirt consists of a front-gore, 
a gore at each side and a straight back-breadth; 
it ripples slightly below the hips and is gathered 
at the back and joined to the body. A wrinkled 
belt of the velvet encircles the waist. 

The dress may be worn with or without a 
guimpe, as preferred. Taffeta silk, poplin, Lans- 
downe, cashmere, Henrietta, China silk, etc., are pretty mate- 
rials for this dress. They may be combined with silk or vel- 
vet, according to the material chosen for making the dress. 
Braid, applique trimming, narrow velvet and satin ribbon and 
gimp will afford a suitable decoration. 

e have pattern No. 9666 in ten sizes for girls from three to 
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FIGURE NO. 119G.—Tlus illustrates Misses’ Dress.—The pattern is 
No. 9656, price Is. or 25 cents. 


(for Description see Paye 309.) 


twelve years old. To make the dress for a girl of nine years, 
needs three yards and five-eighths of challis thirty inches wide, 
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Front View. Back View. 
MISSES’ JACKET. (TO BE MADE WITH THE SLEEVES Box-PLaITED OB 
GATHERED AND WITH THE LOWER FRONT CORNERS SQUARE 
oR Rounv.) KNowWN AS THE PALL MALL BLAZER. 


(For Description see Page 809.) 





9689 9689 
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Back View. 
MISSES’ BOLERO JACKET. (TO BE MADE WITH 
OR WITHOUT SLEEVES, WITH A MEDIC! 
COLLAR OR A STANDING MILITARY COLLAR 
AND WITH THE EDGES PLAIN OR IN POINTS, 
ScCOLLOPS OR TABS.) 


(For Description see Page 309.) 





Front View. 





9689 


with three-fourths of a yard of velvet. 


Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 


—_——_—~ 


GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED LONG COAT, WITH GABRIELLE 
BACK. (To BE MaDE WITH Fancy COLLAR OR Caps) 
(For Illustrations see Page 307.) 


No. 9700.—A stylish and protective coat is here shown made 
of tan broadcloth. The Gabrielle back is fitted by side-back 
gores and a curving center seam, and has an underfolded box- 
plait below the waist at the center seam and an underfolded. 
forward-turning plait at each side-back seam. The _ loose 
fronts are smoothly fitted at the sides by under-arin darts and 
are lappedand closed in double-breasted style with button- 
holes and buttons; and deep, triple-pointed pocket-laps con- 
ceal openings to inserted side-pockets. The coat may be made 
with a large, slightly rippled collar, shaping a deep point at the 
back, two points at the front and two broad tabs over each 
sleeve; or with smooth, triple-pointed caps. The two-seam 
sleeves are arranged in three box-plaits at the top and are fin- 
ished with deep roll-over pointed cuffs. The neck is completed 
with a stylish collar that may be rolled in either way shown. 

We have pattern No. 9700 in ten sizes for girls from three 
to twelve years of age. For a girl of nine years, the coat 
requires two yards and a half of material fifty-four inche- 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—__-> 


MISSES’ JACKET, WITH BLOUSE FRONT ROLLED IN COAT 
LAPELS OR TO THE WAIST. (To BE MapE witnH THE 
SLEEVES GATHERED OR BOX-PLATTED.) KNOWN 
AS THE RUSSIAN BLAZER. 

(For Illustrations see Page 807.) 

No. 9706.-—This stylish jacket, which is known as the Ruasisp 
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Front View. Back View. 
Misses’ Figaro JACKET. (To BE MADE WITH 
OR WITHOUT SLEEVES, WITH TABS OR POINTS 
AT THE FRONT AND BACK AND WITH THE TAB 
COLLAR POINTED OR SQUARE IN FRONT.) 
(For Description see Page 810.) 





Back View. 
GIRLS’ REEFER CoAT OR JACKET. 
(For Description see Page 310.) 


Front View. 


blazer, is pictured made of gray oloth, with machine-stitching 
and buttons for a finish. At the sides and back the jacket is 
fiited by under-arm and side-back gores and a center seam, 
and coat-laps and coat-plaits are arranged in regular coat style. 
The fronts, which reach only to the waist, are smooth at the 
top and gathered at the bottom and pouch in Russian blouse 
fashion over belt sections proceeding from the under-arm 
seams and closing at the front; they are lengthened to the same 
depth as the back by smooth skirt-sections that flare slightly 
and may be rolled to the waist in Jong, tapering lapels or closed 
with a fly below smal! lapels, as illustrated. The lapels form 
notches with the ends of the rolling collar. The two-seam 
sleeves may be gathered or box-plaited at the top, and are 
decorated at the back of the wrist with a row of three buttons. 

Broadcloth, lady’s-cloth, serge, tweed, cheviot and nov- 
elty wool suiting will make up attractively in this manner. 
Machine-stitching or braid is the finish generally adopted. 

We have pattern No. 9706 in five sizes for misses from twelve 
to sixteen years of age. For a miss of twelve years, the jacket 
calls for a yard and five-eighths of material fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


Se 


FIGuRE No. 119G.—MISSES’ DRESS. 
(For Illustration see Page 308.) 


FieurE No. 119G.—This represents a Misses’ dress. The 
pattern, which is No. 9656 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
seven sizes for misses from ten to sixteen years of age, and is 
differently depicted on page 304. 

A particularly trim and pretty dress is here shown made of 
red novelty wool goods combined with brown velvet, fancy 
silk braid providing the simple decoration. The dress consists 
of a yoke waist and a four-gored skirt gathered at the back. 
A shallow round yoke appears above a round-necked square 
yoke, to which the full fronts and full back are joined after 
being gathered at each side of a box-plait at the center. The 
plait on the front is applied and extends over the yokes to the 
neck and the closing is made under it. The neck finish is a 
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standing collar. Puffs are arranged at the top of the coat- 
shaped sleeves, which are completed with roll-up cuffs. 

The dress will be made up for morning or afternoon wear 
in serge, cheviot, gingham, percale or chambray, finished 
plainly or trimmed in some simple way with braid. Plaid 
and plain gingham could be united in a tasteful and service- 
able dress, ° 


— Oo 
MISSES’ JACKET. (To Be MADE WITH THE SLEEVES BoxX-PLaITED 
OB GATHERED AND WITH THE LOWER FRONT CoRNERS SQUARE 
oR Round.) KNOWN AS THE PALL MALL BLAZER. 
(For Illustrations see Page 308.) 
No. 9722.—This smart jacket, known as the Pall Mall blazer, 


is illustrated made of red cloth and finished in tailor style © 


with machine-stitching. The fronts are loose, but a close 
adjustment is effected at the back and sides by under-arm 
and side-back gores and a center seam, and coat laps and 
plaits are arranged in the regular way, a button marking the 
top of each plait. The fronts may be worn open or closed with 
buttons and button-holes in a fly below small lapels, in which 
they are reversed by a rolling collar; and the lower front cor- 
ners may be square or round. Openings to side pockets inserted 
in the fronts and to a small pocket high up in the left front are 
completed with oblong laps. The two-seam sleeves may be 
gathered or arranged in five box-plaits at the top. 

Plain or mixed cloth in brown, green, gray, etc., are appro- 
priate for the jacket, and a simple finish of stitching is most 
eppropas? for the mode. 

e have pattern No. 9722 in five sizes for misses from twelve 
to sixteen years old. Fora miss of twelve years, the jacket needs 
a yard and a half of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pat- 


tern 10d. or 20 cents. 
—— <> 


MISSES’ BOLERO JACKET. (To BE Mape WITH og WITHOUT 
SLEEVES,WITH A MEDIC! COLLAR OR A STANDING MILI- 
TABY COLLAR AND WITH THE EDGES PLAIN OR 
1n Pornts, SCOLLOPS OR TABS.) 


° (For Tlustrations see Page 308.) 


No. 9689.—At figure No. 117G in this magazine this jacket 
is shown different- 
ly developed. 

This becoming 
bolero jacket is 
here pictured made 
of ruby velvet and 
trimmed with jet. 
It is capable of 
much variation, as 
it may be made 
with or without 
sleeves, with 
a Medici or stand- 
ing collar or with- 
out a collar and 
with the edges 
plain or in points, 
scollops or tabs. 
The jacket is shap- 
ed by shoulder and 
under-arm seams 
and the fronts 
round away pret- 
tilyfrom thethroat. 
The two-seam 
sleeves are gather- 
ed at the top. 

Velvet, cloth, silk 
and various nov- 
elty dress goods of 
suitable weight 
will be made up in 
jackets of this style 
and trimmed ac- 
cording to personal 
taste and in har- 
mony with the 
quality and color 
of the material. 

We have pattern No. 9689 in five sizes for misses from eight 
to sixteen years of age. To make the jacket with sleeves 
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Figure No. 120 G.—This illustrates G1R.s’ 
JACKET.—The pattern is No. 9668, 
price 7d. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see Page 310.) 
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for a miss of twelve years, calls for two yards and five-eighths 
of material twenty-two inches wide; without sleeves, it will 
require a yard and an eighth of goods twenty-two inches 


wide. Price of pattern, 7d. 
or 15 cents, 


————_>————— 


MISSES’ FIGARO JACKET. 
(To BE MADE WITH OR WITH 
out SLEEVES, WITH TABS OR 
POINTS AT THE FRONT AND 
BacK AND WITH THE TAB 
COLLAB POINTED OR SQUARE 

IN FRONT.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 809.) 


No. 9691.—This jaunty 
jacket is shown made of vel- 
vet and trimmed with jet 
gimp. The back is shaped 
by a center seam and is join- 
ed in shoulder and under- 
arm seams to the fronts, 
which are closed invisibly 
at the center. The jacket 
ends some distance above the waist, 
and is curved prettily at the sides, 
while at the front and back it may be 
shaped in a point or in two long nar- 
row tabs. The collar consists of four 
sections, the seams joining which are 
terminated far enough from the top 
to form the collar in tabs, and the 
tabs at the front may be square or 
pointed. Two-seam gathered sleeves 
may be added or the jacket muy be 
made up withoat sleeves. 

Jackets like this give a stylish air 
toa simple toilette. They are made 
of heavy silk, velvet or cloth all-over 
braided, jet or siJk passementerie be- 
ing used to edge silk or velvet jackets. 

We have pattern No. 9691 in five 
sizes for misses from eight to sixteen 
years of age. To make the jacket 
without sleeves for a miss of twelve 
years, calls for a yard and a fourth of 
goods twenty-two inches wide. With 
sleeves, it needs two yards and a half. 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


———“-_-- > -_-—__————_ 


GIRLS’ REEFER COAT OR JACKFT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 309.) 


No. 9668.—This coat is pictured 
differently made up at figure No. 120G, 

An up-to-date reefer coat or jacket 
is here shown made of maroon faced 
cloth, stitching giving a tailor finish. 
The loose fronts are reversed at the 
top in lapels; they are closed invisi- 
bly along the lapels and in regular 
double-breasted style with button 
holes and bone buttons below the 
lapels and the turn-down military col- 
lar is closed at the throat. The back 
is fitted by a center seam and under- 
arm gores, and the seams joining the 
gores to the back are terminated a 
little above the lower edge. The two- 
seam sleeves have the approved 
amount of fulness collected in gath- 
ers at the top. Convenient side-pock- 
ets are inserted in the fronts; their 
openings are finished with laps. 

The reefer jacket is a favorite style 
for which cheviot, serge, covert cloth 


and smooth cloth in dark-green, blue, mahogany, brown, tan and 
gray are used, with braid or stitching for a finish. Inlays of vel- 
vet on the collar, lapels and pocket-laps give a dressy tinish. 
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GIRLS’ JACKET OR BLAZER. (To BE MADE WITH THE SLEEVES 


GATHERED OR BoXx—PLAITED, AND WITH THE LOWER 
Froxt CORNERS SQUARE OR ROUND.) 


(For Description sce this Page.) 





FIGURE No. 121 G.—This illustrates Grris’ Dress.— 
The pattern is No. 9675, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 311.) 


sizes for girls from four to twelve years of age. 
nine years, the garment needs a yard and an eighth of mate- 
rial fifty-four inches wide. 


We have pattern No. 9668 in ten sizes for girls from three 
to twelve years of age. 
requires a vard and three-eighths of material fifty-four inches 


For a girl of nine years, the garment 


wide. Price of pattern, 7d. 
or 15 cents. 


eh 


FieurE No. 120G.—GIRLS' 
JACKET. 
(For Dlustration see Page 309.) 


Ficure No. 120 G.—This 
illustrates a Girls’ coat or 
jacket. The pattern, which 
is No. 9668 and costs 7d. or 
15 cents; is in ten sizes for 
girls from three to twelve 
years of age, and is again 
portrayed on page 309. 

This up-to-date reefer coat 
or jacket is here shown made 
of dark-blue diagonal and 
stylishly tinished with lines 
of black soutache braid. The 
wide back is fitted to follow 
the lines of the figure and 
the seams joining the under-arm gores 
to it are discontinued several inches 
above the lower edge. The loose 
fronts are closed in double-breasted 
stvle with button-holes and smoke- 
pearl buttons below lapels that lap to 
the throat, and the neck is finished 
with a turn-down military collar. In- 
serted side-pockets are provided with 
laps, and gathers collect the fulness 
at the top of the two-seam sleeves. 

Jackets for this season are made of 
fawn, gray and other colors in cloth 
and trimmed with braid or simply 
finished with stitching. Either bone 
or pearl buttons are used for closiny. 

The dark straw hat is tastefully 
adorned with ribbon and wings. 


—__—_ » —_-—__— 


GIRLS’ JACKET OR BLAZER. (To Bs 
MADE WITH THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR 
Box-PLAITED AND WITH THE LOWER 

FronT CORNERS SQUARE OR ROUND.) 


(For Illustrations see this Page.; 


No. 9725.—Gray broadcloth was 
selected for this smart little Jacket or 
blazer and machine-stitching gives 
the tailor finish. The jacket has a 
wide back and is gracefully fitted by 
under-arm gores, and a center seam 
that ends at the top of coat-laps. It 
may be worn open or it may be closed 
with buttons and button-holes in a fly 
below up-to-date lapels that form 
short, wide notches with the ends of 
a rolling coat collar. The lower front 
corners of the jacket may be square 
or round. Pocket-laps conceal open- 
ings to inserted side-pockets and 3 
left breast-pocket. The two-seam 
sleeves may be gathered or plaited at 
the top. 

Blue, tan, gray and brown broad- 
cloth, cheviot or any Spring coating 
now in vogue will develop this jacket 
satisfactorily. An inlay of velvet. 
satin, or heavy silk may be used on the 
collar, with pleasing effect, and the 
lapels and pocket-laps may be inlaid 
to match. 

We have pattern No. 9725 in nine 
For a girl of 


Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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Figure No. 121G.—GIRLS’ DRKSS. 
(For Iitustration see Page 310.) 


Figure No. 121 G.— This represents a Girls’ dress. The 
pattern, which is No. 9675 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in ten 
sizes for girls from three to twelve years of age, and may be 
seen in two Views,on page 306. 

In this instance the dress is shown in a combination of 
figured challis and plain India silk, Jace insertion providing the 
decoration. The fanciful body puffs out stylishly and droops 
slightly at the front. A dressy feature is a center-front or 
vest composed of a square yoke and afull portion. The fronts 
are gathered at the bottom and open over the vest with a 
flare toward the shoulders; and revers turning back from 
the front edges lap upon the ends,of a square sailor-collar. 
The waist is closed at the back and a standing collar finishes 

the neck. Roll-up cuffs complete the coat sleeves, which have 
short puffs at the top. A straight skirt gathered all round is 
joined to the body. 
The round straw hat is simply trimmed with ribbon. 


——————_&—___—_- 


MISSES’ ROUND-~YOKE WAIST. (To BE MaDe WITH A HiqH OR 


RounpD NECK, WITH THE FRONT POUCHED OR Drawn DOWN 
TIGHT. AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 


KNOWN AS THE BABY WAIST. 
(For I}lustrations see thin Page.) 
No. 9652.—Another view of this waist may be obtained by 





Back View. 


Front View. 
Misses’ Rocnp-YoKE Warst. (To BE MADE WITH A TIIGH OR 
Rounp NECK, WITH THE FRONT PoUCHED OR DRAWN 
Downs TIGHT AND WITH FULL--LENGTH OR SHORT 
SLEEVES.) KNOWN AS THE BABY WAIST. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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Back View. 


9715 
Front View. 
Misses’ W alstT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


‘erring to figure No. 117 G in this namber of Tar DettnEaTor. 
Gray nun’'s-vailing is here pictured in this round-yoke baby 
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FiGtreE No. 122 G.—This illustrates Grr_s’ BLousE—-DREss.—The 
pattern is No. 9666, price lud. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 312.) 


waist, and an effective trimming is atranged with red silk 
gimp, a red satin belt ribbon and a collar frill of cream lace. 
A round yoke appears above the full front and full backs, 
which are gathered at the top and bottom, the fulness being 
drawn well to the center. The fronts may pouch softly or 
they may be drawn down tight, as preferred. Under-arm 

gores separate the front and backs and a 
fitted lining supports the waist. The stand- 
ing collar closes, like the waist, at the center 
of the back. The sleeves are in coat shape, 
with puffs at the top; the puffs may be 
plain or they may be gathered through the 
center to produce a buttertly effect. Caps 
shirred at the center to form two leaf-like 
tabs rest upon the puffs, but their use is 
optional. A low neck and short sleeves 
may be arranged, as illustrated. 

The baby waist is a generally becoming and popular style. 
For evening wear it will be made of light-tinted silk or 
organdy, while for day wear any seasonable fabric may be 
selected. Ribbon and lace will provide tasteful garniture. 

We have pattern No. 9652 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. To make the high-necked waist for a 
miss of twelve years, requires a yard and seven-eighths of ma- 
terial forty-four inches wide. The low-necked waist needs 
two yards and a fourth twenty-two inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





——_____- <>. 
MISSES’ WAIST. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 
No. 9715.—This stylish waist is pictured made of camel’s- 
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hair and silk. It is provided with a fitted lining and closed 
at the back. <A full vest, that is formed in small forward- 
turning tucks above tle bust and gathered at 
the waist, is very effective between the fronts, 
which are gathered at the waist and pouch 
becomingly with the vest. Above the bust the 
fronts are fancifully shaped and the front edges 
are bordered all the way with a frill of the silk. 
Gilt buttons in groups of three give an attrac- 
tive touch. Under-arm gores give a smooth 
effect at the sides. _The backs, which are 
sinooth across the shoulders, are trimmed at 
the top in shallow round yoke outline with silk 
laid in tine tucks and bordered with a frill of 
silk; and the fulness at the waist is laid in closely lapped, 
backward-turning plaits at each side of the closing. The two- 
seam sleeves are made with coat-shaped linings and are gath- 
ered at the top and for a short distance along the side edges 
of the upper portion to stand out in dainty puffs, over which 
droop oddly shaped, ruftle-bordered caps. <A ribbon stock sur- 
rounds the standing collar, which is bordered at the top and 
at the ends with a ruffle of silk; and a ribbon belt encircles 
the waist and is tied in a bow at the left side of the front. 

Combinations will be effective in the waist; silk and cash- 
mere, novelty goods and silk and various dress goods may be 
chosen and the decoration will depend upon the color and 
quality of the material. 

We have pattern No. 9715 in five sizes for misses from twelve 
to sixteen years of age. For a miss of twelve years, the waist 
requires a yard and a half of dress goods 
forty inches wide, with one yard of silk 
twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. 
or 15 cents. 









_—_——————_ _—_—_—_—_— 


FIGURE No. 122G.—GIRLS’ BLOUSK-—DRESS. 
(For Illustration see Page 311.) 


Figure No. 122 G.—This illustrates a Girls’ 
dress. The pattern, which is No. 9666 and 


Front View, Back View. 
Misses’ Waist. (To BE MADE with Higu or Low NECK AND 
WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 


(For Description sce this Page.) 
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Front View. 


Back View, 
GIRLS’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH POINTED BACK YOKE AND REMOVABLE 
COLLAR. 


(For Deacription see this Page.) 


costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in ten sizes for girls from three to 
twelve years old, and may be seen in three views on page 097. 
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The dress is here made up, to be worn at parties and danc. 
ing school, in figured India silk and turquoise-blue velvet and 





Front View. Back View. 
Misses’ SuirRT-Walst, WITH Back YOKE FacinG aND REMOVABLE 
COLLAR. 
(For Description see Page 818.) 


trimmed with lace edging and a sash- 
belt of velvet ribbon. The full body ‘ 
blouses all round and the low round 

neck is followed by a gathered Bertha- 

frill upon which falls a pretty tab 
Bertha edged with lace. The body is 
closed at the back and to it is joined 
a graceful four-gored skirt that is 
gathered at the back. Bands com- 
plete the short putf sleeves. 

A full guimpe of silk or mull will 
make the dress suitable for day wear 
if soft wool goods or lawn, dimity, 
gingham or other washable textures 
are used for it. Ribbon and lace are 
always pretty for trimming girls’ 
dresses. —. 





9684 9684. 


——_—_——_—_-—_ ___—_— 
MISSES’ WAIST. (To BE MADE WITH MISSES’ AND GIRLS 
HieH OR Low NECK AND WITH FULL- Two-SeamM Dress 
LENGTIL OR SHORT SLEEVES.) SLEEVE. 
or I)lustrations see this Page. (For Description see 
(¥ ge.) Page a8) 


No. 1627.—The variations possible 
in this charming waist make it suit- 
able for both day and evening wear. As here pictared 
made of light-blue silk and trimmed with plaitings of 
white mousseline de soie and a ribbon belt it is exceeding! 
pretty. The front pouches stylishly and is gathered at the top 
and at the waist at each side of a broad tapering box-plait 
formed at the center. The back is gathered at the top and 
at the waist at each side of the closing and is square at the 
top Jike the front. The waist may be made up with a square 
neck or with a high neck and a standing collar. <A fitted 
lining gives a trim effect to the waist, and when the neck js 
high the lining is faced above the square-necked portions iz 
yoke effect. Double epaulettes stand out stylishly over the 
sleeves, which may be short puffs or full-length coat-shaped 
sleeves with puffs at the top. The trimming gives a fluffy 
effect that is attractive and becoming. 

Soft woollens, such as cashmere, Lansdowne, vailing and 
Henrietta cloth will make up well by this pattern, and <« 
will India, China and taffeta silk. Plaitings of mousseline de 
sove or chiffon form an exquisite trimming on evening waist~. 

We have pattern No. 1627 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. For a miss of twelve years, the low- 
necked waist needs two yards and seven-eighths of materia! 
twenty-two inches wide; the high-necked waist calls for three 
yards and seven-eighths twenty-two inches wide. Price of pa:- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—— 

GIRLS’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH POINTED BACK YOKE AND 
REMOVABLE COLLAR. 
(For Tlastrations see this Page.) 


No. 9730.—This shirt-waist is trim.and stylish; it is vic 
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tured made of 
gingham, with 
the removable 
standing collar 
of white linen. 
The fronts are 
gathered at the 
shoulder and 
neck edges and 
closed with but- 
ton-holes and 
buttons or studs 
through a box- 
plait formed in 
the right front; 
they are also 
gathered at the 
waist and tack- 
ed to stays to 
pouch in the 
fashionable 
way. The back 
is gathered at 
the top and 
joined to a bias, 
pointed yoke 
that is shaped 
by acenter seam 
and extended 
well forward on 
the shoulders. 
Tapes inserted 
in a& casing 
across the back 
at the waist reg- 
ulate the ful- 
ness and are 
tied over the 
fronts. The 
shirt sleeves are 
gathered at the 
top and bottom 
and the usual 
slashes are fin- 
ished with 
underlaps and 
pointed over- 
laps; the slashes 
are closed with 
buttons and 
’ button-holes at 
the bottom, and the straight cuffs are closed with cuff buttons. 
The neck is finished with a band that is closed in front. 
Shirt-waists for girls are frequently made of French flanne! 
in pretty blue or pink and white stripes, and are also 
fashioned from percale, chambray, Madras and cheviot. 
We have pattern No. 9730 in eight sizes for girls 
from five to twelve years of age. For a girl of nine 
years, the shirt-waist needs two yards of material 
thirty-six inches wide; the collar calls for half a 
yard thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. 
or 15 cents. 





FietrE No. 123G.—This illustrates GrRLs’ 
AFTERNOON Dress.—The pattern is No. 
9707, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


_ —_——_ 


MISSES' SHIRT-W AIST, WITH BACK YOKE FACING 
AND REMOVABLE COLLAR. 
(For MNlustrations see Page 812.) 


No. 9729.—Gingham was chosen for this shirt- 
waist, which is exceedingly simple and stylish, and 
white linen was used for the removable collar. The 
fronts are gathered at the top and gathered and 
tacked to stays at the waist and pouch softly at the 
center; and the closing is made with buttons and 
button-holes or studs through a box-plait made at 
the front edge of the right front. Shoulder ana 
under-arm seams join the fronts to the back, on 
which is applied a smooth pointed yoke shaped by a 
center seam; the fulness at the waist is drawn in 
closely by draw-strings inserted in a casing and tied 
over the fronts, and a pointed belt of the material is 
worn, The up-to-date shirt sleeves are gathered at the top 
and slightly at the bottom; they are completed with straight 
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link cuffs, the usual openings being finished with underlaps 
and pointed overlaps that are closed just above the cuffs with 
a button and button-hole. The standing collar is attached by 
studs to the band with which the neck is completed. 

Cashmere, Henrietta, silk, lawn, organdy, dimity, Madras, 
cheviot and percale are materials well adapted for this shirt- 
waist and machine-stitching is the most suitable finish. 

We have pattern No. 9729 in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age. For a miss of twelve years, the 
shirt-waist needs two yards and an eighth of goods thirty-six 
inches wide; the collar calls for half a yard thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ TWO-SEAM DRESS SLEEVE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 812.) 


No. 9684.—This stylish sleeve is shaped by two seams and 
mounted on a cont-shaped lining over which it fits closely 
nearly to the top, where it is formed in a puff by gathers at 
the top and three downward-turning plaits in each side edge 
of the upper portion. The inside seam is left open for a short 
distance and three buttons provide the trimming. 

The sleeve is suitable for any dressy waist and may be 
{rimmed in any way to match the remainder of the dress. 

We have pattern No. 9684 in six sizes from six to sixteen 
years old. For a miss of twelve years, a pair of sleeves calls 
for seven-eighths of a yard of goods forty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents, 
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FiguRE No. 123G.—GIRLS’ AFTERNOON DRESS 
(For Illustration see this Page., 


Fieure No. 123G.—This illustrates a Girls’ dress. “me par- 
tern, which is No. 9707 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight 
sizes for girls from five to twelve years of age, and is differ- 

















9672 
Side-Back View. 
Misses’ THREE—Prece Skirt. (To 


BE PLAITED OR GATHERED 
AT THE BACK.) 
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(For Description see Page 314.) 


ently pictured on page 306. 

Plaid serge and red silk 
are here charmingly asso- 
ciated in the dress, and a 
tasteful use of lace net and 
lace edging adds to the good 
effect. Fronts with fulness 
at the buitom tur back if 
revers at the top and open 
all the way over a full cen- 
ter-front or vest that is tucked in pointed yoke effect. The 
fronts and vest pouch in the fashionable way. The back 
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points at the front edgea of the fronts. 


The dress can be suitably mado of cheviot, camel’s-hair or 
any of the Spring novelties combined with silk, and, as the 
season advances, of gingham, lawn, etc., in combination 


with all-over embroidery. Ribbon or lace will be pretty 
for decoration. 
ere er he rere 


MISSES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT. (To BE PLAITED OR GATHERED 
AT THE BACK.) 
(For Dlastrations see Page $18.) 


No. 9672.—This stylish skirt may be seen made of other 
material at figure No. 117 G in this magazine. 

Cheviot was here used for the skirt, which consists of a 
rather narrow front-gore and two ciroular portions that 
meet in a seam at the center of the back. The skirt fits 
smoothly over the bips and bangs in ripples below; it may 
be gathered or arranged in fan-plaits at the back. At the 
lower edge it measures three yards in the middle sizes. 

The skirt will make up satisfactorily in any of the sea- 
son’s novelty goods and also in such woollens as eashmere, 
serge, camel’s-hair, ete. Frimming may be added. 

We have pattern No. 9672 in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years old. For a miss of twelve years, the 
skirt requires two yards and three-eighths of material 
forty-four inches wide, Price of pattern, 10d. or 20.cents. 
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MISSES’ AMERICAN SAFETY EQUESTRIAN SKIRT. (To BE 
' WORN WITH TrougeRS, BREECHES, TIGHTS OR KNICKERBOCKERS.) 
(For IlJustrationg see this Page.) 


No. 9683.—This skirt of plain broadcloth is a duplicate of 


one of the safest and most satisfactory equestrian skirts for 
The front extends well toward the back at the right 
side below tlie saddle, while at the left side it is fitted over 


ladies. 
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9683 
Right Back View, Draped jor 
. Watking. 


Right Side- Front View, Draped 
tor Walking. 
Misses’ AMERICAN Sapety EQuesSTRIAN Skirt. (To BE WorN 
WITH TROUSERS, BREECHES. TIGHTS OR KNICKE2BOCKERS.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


the hip by a short dart and joined to the back in a seam that 
curves over the hip and extends to the lower edge of the 
skirt. At the right side the front is joined to the right saddle- 
gore, the parts being shaped at this seam to fit smoothly over 
the knee, where the skirt is strengthened by a circular facing 
underneath. Below the saddle-gores the back edge of the 
front is widely lapped over the back, the lapped edges being 
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has only a little fulness in the lower part at each side of the 
closing. A standing collar and sleeves with double puffs 
complete the pretty waist, to which is joined the four-gored 
skirt, that is gathered at the back. Fancy belt-sections that 
are pointed under the arms meet at the closing and end in 


only basted together so that in case of an accident they will 
separate, entanglement in the skirt being thus made impos. 
sible. An ingenious arrangement of darts and seams fits the 
akirt perfectly over the saddle, removing all unnecessary ful- 
ness. The skirt reaches to the ankle and is sufficiently narrow 
to prevent its being disarranged by the wind. A loop at the 
the back is passed over a button near the top to raise the skirt 
when dismounted. Other buttons are placed above this for 
holding down the jacket or basque. A yoke-stay of satin or 





GIRLS’ APRON, WITH PoucH FRont. 
(For Déscription see this Page ) 


silk strengthens the top of the skirt, which is finished with a 
belt. 


is made at the left side of the front and a 


A placket closed with buttons and button-holes in a fly 


traps for the fect 
are firmly stitched 
in correct position 
on square sections. 
one of which is 
stitched to the 
skirt at al] its 
edges, while the 
other is stitched 
to the skirt only 
at the top on a 
strengthening fac- 
ing of the cloth. 

The skirt will be 
made of cheviot, 
whipcord, velvet- 
een, corduroy and 
plain cloth and 
may be worn with 
tights, trousers, 
breeches or knick- 
erbockers. The 
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Left Side View, when VWounted, 


habit may be com- 
pleted by a basque 
or Norfolk jacket. 

We have pattern 
No. 9683 in five 
sizes fur misses 
from twelve*to six- 
teen years of age. 
For a miss of 
twelve years, the 
skirt needs two 
yards and ane.vhth: 


of yoods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 2 


cents. 
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GIRLS' APRON, WITH POUCH FRONT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
No. 9708.—A pretty apron with pouch front is here pictured 
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made of plaid nainsook and decorated with insertion and 
embroidered edging. The fuil front and ful] backs are gath- 
ered at the top and joined to narrow bands overlaid with 
insertion; they are also gathered at the bottom and joined to a 
belt, over which the front pouches prettily. The backs are 
closed at the center with button-holes and buttons. Stylish 
bretelle frills are sewed to narrow bands that extend over the 
shoulders and join the front and backs; they fluff out with 
dressy effect on the dress sleeves. The full skirt, which is 
deeply hemmed at the bottom and gathered at the top, is 


Figure No. 124G.— 
LITTLE GIRLS’ 
HOUSE TOI- 
LETTE. 

(For Illustration see 
this Page.) 

Fieure No. 

124 G.-—This con- 

sists of a Little 

Girls’ dress and 

guimpe. The dress 

pattern, which is 

No. 9709 and costs 

7d. or 15 cents, is 

in seven sizes for 
little girls from 
three to nine years 
of age, and is 
again portrayed on 
this page. The 
guimpe pattern, 

which is No. 7195 

and costs 5d. or 10 

cents, is in seven 
‘sizes from one to 

seven years old. 
In this instance 
the dress is shown 
made of pink cash- 
‘mere, trimmed 
with black velvet 
ribbon and silk 
plaitings and the 
guimpe of white 
lawn. The guimpe 
s plain, but is of tucked Jawn where it shows above the square 
1eck of the dress. The neck and the wrists of the full sleeves 
a finished with narrow bands that are decorated with lace 
‘rills, 

The dress has a shallow Pompadour yoke, and the pretty 
lowing front, which is formed in three box-plaits at the center, 
‘eaches only to the waist at the sides; a full gathered skirt- 
ortion is joined to it at the sides and also to the waist backs, 
vhicbh are gathered at the top and bottom. aA wrinkled 
ibbon passed about the waist through openings under the 
ox-plaits is tied in a large bow with long ends over the 
losing, which is raade at the back. The sleeves are short 
uffs finished with bands. 

The mode is pretty for gingham, batiste, challis, organdy 
nd Swiss, and it may be worn without a guimpe or with 

guimpe of mull, silk, etc. Lace or embroidery may be used 
> trim, with dainty effect. A dainty dress may be made of 
otted Swiss over « pink or blue silk slip. 





FigtRE No. 124G.—This illustrates Litre 
GIRLS’ Hocse ToILette.—The patterns are 
Little Girls’ Dress No. 9709, price 7d. or 16 
cents; and Guimpe No. 7195, price 5d. or 

10 cents. 


(For Descriptton sce this Page.) 


—. 
ITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS. (To BE Worn Wira og WIrHout a GUIMPE.) 
(For Illastrations see this Page.) 
No. 9709.—This dress may be seen made of other material 
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joined to the belt and falls in soft folds about the figure, and 
its hemmed back edges meet. The gathered ends of tie-strings 
are joined to the belt near the ends and bowed at the back. 

The popular white goods, like cross-barred cambric, cam- 
bric, lawn, etc., will be selected for the apron and lace and 
embroidered edging and insertion will provide the trimming. 

We have pattern No. 9708 in ten sizes for girls from three 
to twelve years of age. For a girl of nine years, the apron 
calls for two. yards and three-eighths of goods thirty-six inches 
wide, Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents, 


wee 
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—————— 2» 


ittle Goolks, 


and differently trimmed at figure No. 124G in this magazine. 

The dainty party dress is here pictured made of fine nain- 
sook and decorated with deep embroidered edging, insertion 
and ribbon. It has a smooth body-lining and is closed at the 
back with buttons and button-holes. The neck is low and 
square and the shallow square yoke is shaped by shoulder 
seams. The front is formed in three box-plaits at the center 
and extends only to the waist back of the box-plaits; it joins 
the backs in under-arm and short shoulder seams. The waist 
backs are gathered at the top and bottom-at each side of 
the closing and a skirt portion that’ is gathered at the top is 
joined to the waist and to the side edges of the deeper part of 
the front. Belt sections are applied on the waist along the 
joining of the skirt portion, but are covered by a wide ribbon 
sash that is passed about the waist through openings finished 
under the box-plaits and bowed stylishly at 
the back. The short puff sleeves are ar- 
ranged on smooth linings and finished with 
narrow. bards that are overlaid with 
ribbon bowed prettily at the back of the 
arm. The bottom of the dress is deeply 
hemmed and decorated with a ruffle of 
deep embroidered edging headed by a band 
of insertion. 

Silk and all the sheer white goods like 
mull, lawn, organdy, etc., will be fash- 
ioned in this manner and trinfmed with rib- 









Front View, 
LITTLE GIRLS’ Dress. (To BE WORN WITH OR WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Back View. 


bon, insertion and lace or embroidered edging. <A dress of 
old-rose nun’s-vailing may have a yoke of cream-white Cluny 
lace insertion and two rows of it may trim the skirt. 

We have pattern No. 9709 in seven sizes for little girls from 
three to nine years of age. For a girl of five years, the dress 
calls for two yards and a half of material thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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Figure No. 125G.—LITTLE GIRLS’ 


(For I}astration see this Page., 
Ficure No. 125G.—This illustrates a Little Girls’ dress. 
The pattern, which is No. 9665 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in 
seven sizes for little girls from two to eight years old, and is 


shown in three views on this page. 

The dainty round yoke dregs is here 
pictured made of silk, with the yoxe 
aad tabs overlaid with lace net and 
lace edging and insertion for decora- 
tion. The round-yoke waist is closed 
at the back and is quite fanciful, the 
yoke being outlined with square tabs, 
which instead of falling over a Ber- 
tha frill as in the original] pattern, are 
here bordered with a frill of lace 
edging. The pretty sleeves are gath- 
ered at the top and bottom and com- 
pleted with wristbands to which a 
frill of lace edging is sewed; and a 
frill of edging rises from the neck- 
band. The full skirt is deeply hem- 
med at the bottom, gathered at the 
top and sewed to the waist, falling in 
soft, full folds about the figure; and 
the narrow belt is overlaid with in- 
sertion. 

The sheer goods that are now being 
made up for the warm season will be 
effective in this arrangement, as will 
also silk, linen, batiste and such 
weaves as cashmere and Henrietta. 
The trimming may be lace or em- 
broidered edging and on some ma- 
terials ribbon or braid will be appro- 


priate. , 
—_—_—_____ ~>__—--_-_-—~ 
LITTLE GIRLS' ROUND-YOKE 
DRESS. 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9665.—At figure No. 125G in 
this magazine this dress is again 
shown. 

The pretty frock for little girls is 
here pictured made of nainsook, fancy 
tucking and embroidered edging and 
decorated with insertion and embroi- 
dered edging.” The upper part of the 
waist is a round yoke 
titted by shoulder 
seams and the lower 
part is gathered at the 
top and bottom both 
back and front, the 
fulness being drawn 
well to the center. A 
Bertha frill, over 
which falls trimmed 
tabs of the tucking, 
follows the lower edge 
of the yoke, giving 
quite an elaborate air 
to the dress. The clos- 
ing made at the 
back with  button- 
holes and buttons. 
The waist is finished 
with a belt that is 
eovered with inser- 
tion, and the sleeves, 
which are gathered at 
the top and bottom, 
are completed with 
wristbands that are 


overlaid with = inser- 


° 
1s 


tion and bordered with dainty frills of edging to correspond 
with the neck-band. The straight, full skirt is deeply hemmed 
at the bottom, gathered at the top and sewed to the waist 
from which it falls in graceful fulds about the figure. 

Little dresses of this kind will be made of cashmere, cheviot 
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AFTERNOON DRISS. 





and novelty dress goods and also of washable goods. 
tion, luce or embroidered edging and, on some material, brai- 
will afford suitable and effective decoration. 
may be made of réséda serge and cream point Venise lace net. 
which may form the yoke and tabs. 
form the Bertha frill and narrow edging outline the tabs. 


FiguRE No. 125 G.—This illustrates LitrLe GIRLS’ 
AFTERNOON DreEss.—The pattern is No. 


9665, price 7d. or 15 cents. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


9665 
Front View. ; 
LITTLE GIRLS’ ROUND-YOKE DREss. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


wide. 
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Insez- 
A stylish gow: 
Wide lace edging ms’ | 


We have pattern No. 9665 in sever 
sizes for little girls from two to eich 
years old. For a girl of five year. 
the dress will need two yards an! 
seven-eighths of nainsook thirty-sis 
inches wide, with three-eighths of : 
yard of fancy tucking twenty-seven 
inches wide, and two yards and an 
eighth of edging four inches an 
three-fourths wide for the frill. Price 
of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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CHILD'S YOKE BLOUSE DRESS. (1) 


BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT 
FitteD Bopy-LINInN@.) 
(For Tlustrationa see Page 817.) 


No. 9661.—This Frenchy little dres: 
is pictured made of cashmere and 
trimmed with braid. The long yoke- 
blouse may be made with or without 
the fitted body-lining. The top of 
the blouse is a square yoke, with 
shoulder seams. The blouse front i> 
arranged in a box-plait at the center 
and gathered at the top and bottom 
at each side of the plait; and each 
blouse back is similarly gathered at 
each side of the closing, which is 
made with button-holes and buttons. 
The blouse droops very slightly over 
the belt, which is in two sections with: 
pointed front ends closed with a but- 
ton and button-hole at the center «f 
the front. The sleeves are gathered 
at the top and bottom and complete! 
with round, braid-trimmed cuffs. Thic 
pretty rolling collar is in two section. 
the square ends flaring prettily at th: 
center of the front and back. A _ bos- 
plait in the skirt at the center of the 
front appears continuous with tl: 
plait in the blouse front, and back «f 
the box-plait the skir: 
is gathered at the to}. 
The skirt is sewed ts 
the waist and is dec)- 
ly hemmed at the tn"- 
tom. 

Camel’s-hair in at) 
admired shade, I[enri- 
etta, cloth, chevic. 
serge, tweed and sone 
washable materia: 
will be made up i: 
this style and trimme! 
with braid, insertic: 
or edging. In astslis. 
dress of this kind the 
yoke, collar, cuffs and 
belt could be made °° 
green-and-blue = pugi! 
goods and the rest 
the gown of navy-blnc 
cloth matching tie 
blue in the pla’. 
Black soutache bra: 
could be scrolled +” 
the box-plait in th: 


waist and skirt : 


uv: 


a silver buckle used on the belt at the front and bars. 

We have pattern No. 9661 in five sizes for children frov 
two to six years of age. 
calls for three yards and an eighth of material thirty inch:- 
Price of pattern, 7d,-or 15 cents. 


For a child of five years, the dres 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ COAT, WITH CIRCULAR SKIRT. 
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omitted, is the pointed hood shaped by a seam extending from 
the point to the outer edge. The hood is prettily reversed, the 


Hor Anetra ons een tue: kage.) reversed portion showing a perfectly fitted facing of the mate- 
No. 9660.—At figure No. 126G in this number of Tue _ rial following the edge of the silk lining. A rolling collar 


DELINEATOR this coat is again illustrated. 


having flaring front ends is at the neck. 


In this instance the coat is shown made of piqyé and The simplicity and good style of this mode will render it a 


trimmed with embroidered 

edging. The coat has a very 

short plain body lapped and a). 
clused in double-breasted style = ‘K NEN 
with button-holes and buttons. Ae 
The skirt laps with the body AAW she S 
and, being of circular shaping, AS 
flares prettily; it is smooth at 
the front and sides and laid in 
four fan-plaits at the center of 
the back. The body is com- 
pletely covered by a_ broad 
square sailur-collar with stole 
ends, and arolling collar is at 
the neck. The one-seam sleeves 
are gathered at the top. 

The coat will be made of 
corded silk, velvet or fine ae ees 
smooth cloth for the present 966] 
season, but piqué will be largely 
used during the warm weather. Tee: 
Embroidered Hamburg inser- CatLp’s YOKE-BLouse Dress. (To BE Mabe WITH or WITHOUT 
tion and edging is used to trim FitTtED Bovy-LinIna.) 
piqué. while heavy lace is pre- (For Description see Puge 816.) 
ferred on the other 
materials. A coat of 
réséda Bengaline may 
have its collar trim- 
med with cream point 
Venise lace edging in 
atwo-inch width. 

We have pattern 
No. 9660 in eight sizes 
for little girls from 
one-half to seven 
years old. For a girl 
of five years, the coat 
requires three yards 
and five-eighths ot ma- 
terial twenty - seven 
inches wide. Price of 
pattern, Td. or 15 
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cents, 
Front View. 
——_—__—_ «<- —  ———— 
LITTLE GIRLS’ COAT, WITH CIRCULAR SKIRT. 

CHILD'S EMPIRE (For Description see this Page.’ 
LONG COAT, WITH 
REMOVABLE HOOD. EP 

a 2) 

(For Dlustrations see SAP ee 

_ this Page.) Ve Penal 

= & ‘ Lt MO SINE} 

No. 9659.—This pic- EY NRCC TT SS 
turesque Empire long WS SUR GS 
coat is shown made | wr \ WA NX y 
of brown broadcloth, \N \ RN SX SS 
with gay plaid silk QS RR CN 
for the hood lining DRS SS SF 

: AS SN 

and fancy braid for 2 SN AX 
decoration. The up- Ween FEN 

’ * RY RN SS 
per part of the coat is FA MSS 
a square yoke fitted a \N\STEENG 
by shoulder seams and A \~ NS ¥ FSC 
to it are joined the QA AA LG FE SS 
loose, flowing fronts CS SRR SS 
and back. The back 
ls arranged in a wide 9659 9659 
double box-plait at the Front View. Back View. 
center, the plait flaring CuiLp's Eypire Lone Coat, with REMOVABLE Hoop. 


gradually tothe lower 
edge; and the fronts 
are laid in two for- 


(For Description see this Page.) 








favorite. It may be made of 
cheviot, whipcord, corded silk, 
velvet or serge. <A decoration 
of passementerie, gimp, braid 
or embroidory may appropri- 
ately be used. 

We have pattern No. 9659 in 
eight sizes for children from 
one to eight years old. To 
muke the coat for a child of 
five years, requires two yards 
and a half of material fifty-four 
inches wide, with three-eighths 
of a yard of plaid silk twenty 
inches wide forthe hood lining. 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_— SO 


FigurRE 126 G.—LITTLE GIRLS* 
COAT. 
(For Illustration see Page 318.) 


Figtre 126G.—This illus. 
trates a Little Girls’ coat. The 
pattern, which is No. 
9660 and costs 7d. 
or 15 cents, is in 
eight sizes for little 
girls from one-half to 
seven yeargold, and is 
again pictured on this 
page of the magazine. 

This is one of the 
most attractive little 
top-garments for early 
Spring wear; in this 
instance it is pictured 
made of gray Benga- 
line, with the collars. 
and cuffsoverlaid with 
lace net and bordered 
with a frill of lace 
edging. The coat has 
avery short plain body 
to which is joined a 
circular skirt that is 
smooth at the front 
and sides and laid in 
four fan-plaits at the 
center of the back. It 
is lapped in double- 
breasted style. The 
large sailor-collar, 
whichis square at the 
back and_ has_ stole 
ends, covers the body, 
and the rolling collar 
has square ends that 
flare becomingly. The 
gathered one-seam 
sleeves are faced in 
cuff effect with lace 
net. . 

The first outside 
garments for Spring 
are made of the light- 
weight cheviots, cloths 
and tweeds;  Jater 
there will be a de- 

mand for linen, piqué 
and flannel. Lavish or 





ward-turning plaits at each side of the closing, which is made moderate decoration in the way of silk or mohair braid, lace 
invisibly at tiie center. Smooth epaulette-like caps stand out or embroidered edging and insertion will be in order. A 
on the stylish bishop sleeves, which are gathered at the topand stylish coat may be made of beige faced cloth and brown 


bottom and arranged on coat-shaped linings that are finished corded silk. 


in cuff effect. A dressy accessory, which, however, may be The hat flares off the face and is trimmed with ribbon. 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ YOKE 
APRON. (To BE MaDE 
With oR WITHOUT 

THE BERTHA.) 

(For Illustrations see 

this Page.) 

No. 9716.—This at- 
tractive apron is pic- 
tured made up in 
cross-barred muslin 
and trimmed with fine 
embroidered edging. 
The skirt portion of 
the apron is shaped 
by under-arm seams 
and is laid in four box- 
plaits at the front and 
gathered across the 
plaits and also across 
the back and joined 
to a round-necked, 
square yoke made with 
shoulder seams. The 
apron is closed at the 
back with button- 
holes and buttons. A 
smooth Bertha in 
three sections is join- 
ed to the top of tha 
yoke and gives a nove: 
touch tothe apron; it 
forms a point at the 
center of the front 
and back and flares in 





*. 
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Fiaure No. 126G.—This illustrates Lit- 
TLE GIRLS’ Coat.—The pattern is 
No. 9660, price 7d. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see Page 817.) 


points on the shoulders and stands out 
in a most attractive way. 

The apron may be made of cambric, 
lawn or nainsook and of the fancy striped 
and checked apron fabrics, with lace or 
embroidered edging headed by beading 
or fancy-stitched bands for trimming. 

We have pattern No. 9716 in nine sizes 
for little girls from two to ten years of age. Fora girl 
of five years, the apron calls for two yards and a half of 
material thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 
15 cents. ; 
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CHILD'S UNDER-WAIST. (To BE Mane witha Hien, Rounp 
OR SQUARE NECK AND WITH OR WITHOUT SLEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9651.—A practically devised under-waist is here 
shown made of muslin and simply trimmed with narrow 
embroidered edging. The front and backs are joined in 
shoulder and under-arm seams and the closing is made 
at the center of the back with button-holes and buttons. 
The under-waist is strengthened at the bottom by a deep 
underfacing, and the usua] buttons are added for the attach- 
ment of skirts and drawers. The neck may be high, round or 
square and the waist may be made with coat-shaped sleeves or 
without sleeves. 

Under-waists for children are made of firmly-woven muslin 
and finished plainly or trimmed in a simple way with ein- 
broidered edging and fancy-stitched bands. 

We have pattern No. 9651 in ten sizes for children from 
one-half to nine years old. For a child of five years. the gar- 
ment requires seven-eighths of a yard of material thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


—— --— <> —____—_—_- 


SET OF CHILD’S SHORT CLOTHES, COMPRISING A DRESS, 
SACK, PETTICOAT AND DRAWERS. 
(For Ilustrations see Paye 319.) 


No. 9731.—An extremély pretty s¢t of short clothes is here 
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pictured. It consists of a dress, sack, petticoat and drawers 
The dress is made of fine nainsook and fancy tucking and 
decorated with feather-stitching and narrow edging. The 
round yoke is fitted by shoulder seams and closed at the back 
with button-holes and buttons, and the dress portion, whict 
is shaped by shoulder seams only, is gathered at the top and 
has a straight lower edge deeply hemmed. The neck is con- 
pleted with a band above which rises a frill of lace; ands 
pretty Bertha, cut in even points and gathered at the top, fol: 
lows the lower edge of the yoke. The full sleeves are gathered 
at the top and bottom and finished with narrow wristbands. 

The sack is made of flannel and the edges are scolloped ani 
button-hole stitched. It is shaped by shoulder, center and 
under-arm seams, the center and under-arm seams being ter. 
minated some distance above the lower edge to form the back 
in pretty tabs. The sack is closed at the throat and may bare 
square or round lower front corners. The neck is completed 
with a turn-over collar that may be either round or pointed, s: 
illustrated. The one-seam sleeves are gathered at the top. 

The petticoat of cambric is made with a round-necked, 
sleeveless waist that is shaped by shoulder and under-arm 
seams and closed with button-holes and buttons at the back. 
The skirt is gathered at the top and joined to the waist: it is 
deeply hemmed at the bottom and decorated with two clusters 
of three tucks above the hem. The tucks are not allowed for 
in the pattern. 

The little drawers are also made of cambric and trimmed 
with tucks and frills of lace edging. Ths tucks must be 
allowed for, as they are simply decorative and not considered 
in the pattern. The drawers are nicély shaped by inside Jez 
seums and a center seam. Openings made at the sides to a 
convenient depth are finished with underlaps and _ pointed 
overlaps is a way calculated to strengthen them and prevent 
them from tearing down. The drawers are gathered across 
the top and finished with bands in which button-holes are 





LITTLE GIRLS’ YOKE APRON. (To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 


BERTBA.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


worked for attach- 
ment to an under- 


waist. 
Nainsook, lawn, 
dimity and fine 


cambric combined 
with fancy tuck- 
ing, with lace and 
embroidered inser- 
tion and edging for 
decoration, may 
be selected for the 
dress. Muslin, cam- 
bric and lawn may 
be chosen for the 
petticoat and 
drawers, with in- 
sertion, tucks and 
embroidered or lace edging for ornamentation. Flannel, mer- 
ino, cashmere_and Henrietta ane theymaterials most used for 





Back View. 


CHILD’s UnpeER—-Walist. (To BE MADE WITH 
A Higu, RouND Or SQUARE NECK aND 
WiTH oR WITHOUT SLEEVES) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


Front View. 
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_ the sack and feather-stitching, narrow ribbor and embroidery 

’ may decorate it or a ribbon may be used to bind the edges. 
We have pattern No. 9781 in six sizes for chil-e 

dren from one-half to five years of age. Fora 

child of five years, the dress reuires three yards 

and three-fourths of nainsook thirty-six inches 

wide, with a fourth of a yard of fancy tucking 

twenty-seven inclies wide; the sack needs a yard 

ind three-fourths of material twenty-seven inches 

wide, and the petticoat a yard and a half thirty- 

~ix inches wide, while the drawers call for seven- 

vighths of a yard thirty-six inches wide. Price 

vf pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


+—_—_—_——_ 


INFANTS’ CHRISTENING OR CEREMONIAL 


ROBE. (KNOWN AS THE MARLBOROUGH DRESS.) 
(For Ilastrations see this Page.) 


No. 9657.—This beautiful robe for christenings [i 
and ceremonious occasions is known as the Marl- {) 
borough dress; it is illustrated made of white nain- i 
sook, tucking, lace insertion and beading, lace edg- 
ing, insertion, beading and white satin ribbon pro- 
viding quite an elaborate decoration. The body, 
which is made over a smooth lining, has a round 
yoke made of the tucking and shaped by shoulder 
seams, and a full front and fuil backs that are 
gathered at the top and bottom, the front pouch- 
ing slightly. An applied belt of the beading con- 
ceals the gatherings at the bottom, and a ribbon 
which is run through the beading ends ina pretty 
loop-bow at the right side of the front. The clos- 
ing is made at the back with gold studs and the 
neck is finished with a cording and a standing 
frill of edging. The full sleeves are gathered at 
the top and bottom and completed with lace-edged 
wristbands of ribbon-run beading, the ribbon be- 
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Back Views. 


Front Views. 


Set or CHILD’s SHORT CLOTHES, COMPRISING A DRESS, SACK 
PETTICOAT AND DRAWERS, 


(For Description see Page 818.) 


4 tied in a bow at the back of the arm. Pretty, scolloped 
-etelles extend out over the tops of the sleeves and area 








INFANTS’ CHRISTENING OR CEREMONIAL ROBB. 
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pleasing feature of the dress. The skirt has a front-gore 
formed of insertion and ribbon-run beading in regular robe 
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9657 
Back View. 
(KNOWN AS THE MARLBOROUGH 
DRESS.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


fashion and a full portion that is gathered at the top; it is 
quite elaborately trimmed at the bottom. 

Dimity, lawn, Swiss, mull and fine cambric combined with 
tucking and trimmed with embroidered or lace edging and 
insertion, lace-edged ruffles of tho material, beading, etc., wil} 
be effective. <A dainty gown may be made of silk mull. Fine 
Mechlin lace insertion may be put in the yoke in two rounding 
rows and one row may be let in the bretelles. Lengthwise 
rows of insertion may be introduced in the front of the skirt. 

Pattern No. 9657 is in one size only. To make the robe of 
one material needs three yards and an eighth of goods thirty- 
six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


a ee 


INFANTS’ DRESS, WITH POUCH FRONT. 
(For Niustrations see Page 820.) 


No. 9693.—The pouch front is a novel feature of this pretty 
little dress, which is pictured made of fine nainsook and 
trimmed with tucks, ribbon-threaded beading and lace edging. 
The pretty waist is shaped by shoulder and under-arm seams, 
and the front is formed in two groups of three tiny crosswise 
tucks a little below the top. Both the front and back have 
fulness drawn well to the center by gathers at the neck and 
lower edges and the front pouches slightly. The closing 
is made at the back with button-holes and buttons. The full 
sleeves are gathered at the top and bottom and three tiny 
tucks formed near the top appear continuous with the upper 
group of tucks in the front; they are finished with bands of 
ribbon-threaded beading and a frill of lace edging. A belt of 
ribbon-threaded beading is applied on the waist, and a frill 
of lace edging is a dainty finish for the neck. The full skirt 
is deeply hemmed at the bottom and gathered at the top and 
sewed to the waist. It has clusters of three, five and seven 
tucks above the hem, but these tucks are simply ornamental 
and are not considered in the pattern. 

Lawn, dimity, cambric, etc., are among the appropriate mate- 
rials of which the dress may be made and ribbon-threaded 
beading, lace edging and insertion will decorate them. 

Pattern No. 9693 is in one size only, and, to make a garment 
like it, requires two yards and five-eighths of material thirty- 
six inches wide. Price of pattern. 7d. or 15 cents. 
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SET OF INFANTS’ OUTDOOR CLOTHES, COMPRISING A 
CLOAK, DRESS, CAP AND BOOTEE. 
(For Illustrations eee this Page.) 


No. 9732.—A pretty outfit for the baby when taking his 
daily outing is here illustrated. The dress is made of nainsook, 
fancy tucking and embroidered edging, the edging being used 
for the pretty Bertha frill following the lower edge of the 
round yoke, whichis shaped by 
shoulder seams andclosed at the 
back with buttons and button- 
holes. The front and back are 
gathered at the top, and an 
upright frill of narrow edging 
and a feather-stitched band 
complete the neck. The full 
sleeves are gathered at the top 
and bottom und completed with 
wristbands that are feather- 
stitched and bordered with a 
frill of narrow edging. The 
bottom of the dress is finished 
with a hemstitched hem. 

The pretty little cloak is 
made of white cloth. The 
upper part of the cloak is a 
square yoke shaped by shoul- 
der seams and closed at the 
front with button-holes and 
buttons, and to it is joined the 
full skirt, which is hemmed at 
the lower and front edges and 
gathered at the top. The two- 
seam sleeves are gathered at the 
top and trimmed at the wrist 
with rows of ribbon. <A deep 
fancy collar is a novel acces- 
sory; it has slightly flaring ends 
and is prettily curved to shape 
points at the back and at the front; and the lower edge is 
followed by a full, deep frill of the material and three rows of 





9693 


Front View. 
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Front View. Back View. 


INFANTS’ DRESS, WITH POUCH FRONT. 
(For Description sce Page 319.) 
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back and its back edge is gathered and sewed to a circular 
center. A box-plaited ruffle of ribbon and three rows of shirred 
baby ribbon follow the front and lower edges of the cap and 
a face ruche of lace is added underneath. Three rows of 
shirred baby ribbon also decorate the circular center and x 
pretty bow of wider ribbon ornaments the cap at the top. 
Ribbon ties are sewed to the lower front corners of the cay. 
The little bootee, which is made of glove kid and decorated | 


with feather-stitching. consist: 
laid 
LF 


of a sole and an upper. The 


| e 
upper is shaped by a seam at 
Ps the center of the back and a 
ah Ay Fa = eas hie 





~~ 


the front, and the bootee is 
laced with silk cord drawn 
through worked eyelets. 

The dress will make up dain- 
tily in Swiss or fawn and the 
trimming may consist of 
embroidered edging, feather- 
stitched bands or hemstitch- 
ing. The cloak may be devel- 
oped in corded silk, cashmere, 
Henrietta, fine flannel, ete.,and — 
decorated with embroidery, 
braiding, narrow velvet or satin 
ribbon, and the cap may be 
fashioned from  Bengaline, 
surah, cashmere and fine cloth, 
with a silk lining. 

Pattern No. 9732 is in one 
size only, and, to make the 
cloak, requires three yards of — 
material thirty-six inches wide, 
the dress two yards and five- 
eighths of nainsook thirty-six 
inches wide, with a fourth ofa 
yard of fancy tucking twenty- 
seven inches wide, and a yard © 
and three-fourths of edging three inches and a half wide: 
the cap calls for a fourth of a yard of goods twenty or mor: 


short seam at the lower part of 
yay] 
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Back View. 
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Back View. 


Front View. 


SET OF INFANTS’ OUTDOOR CLOTHES, COMPRISING A CLOAK, DRESS, Cap AND BooTere.—(For Description see this Page., 


baby ribbon, three rows of similar ribbon ornamenting the 
frill a little above its lower edge. 

White silk was chosen for the cap. The smooth, close- 
fitting front has its ends joined in a seam at the center of the 


RECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE.—This pamphlet 
(already in its second edition) consists of a large collection of 
famous and favorite recitations, and also includes some novelties 
in the way of dialogues and monologues sure to meet general 


inches wide, with four yards and three-eighths of ribbon st 
inch and a fourth wide for the ties, and fora plaiting and 4 
bow. <A pair of* bootees needs a fourth of a yard of material 
twenty or more inches wide. Price of Set. 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


approval, with suggestions regarding their delivery. It is sr 
eminently satisfactory work from which to choose recitatiens 
for the parlor, school exhibitions, church entertainments. etc. 
Price, 1s. (by post, 1s. 2d.) or_25 cents per Copy. 
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Qe for ‘Poys. 


FricurE No. 127 G.—LITTLE BOYS’ SAILOR DRESS. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Fievre No. 127 G.—This represents a Little Boys’ dress or 
costume. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 

9687 and costs 10d. or 
20 cents, is in four 
sizes for little boys 
from two to five years 
of age, and may be 
seen again elsewhere 
on this page. 

The dress is trim 
and bright looking as 
here made of fancy 
light-brown  cheviot 
and red cloth, with a 
simple decoration of 
black braid and an 
embroidered emblem. 
One box-plait is made 
in each front and three 
in the back, and the 
fronts open with a 
flare toward the shoul- 
ders over a long shield 
that is finished with a 
neck-band and but- 
toned in. The large 
sailor-collar shows 
tapering ends meeting 
at the bottom of the 
shield. Box-plaits 
stitched to cuff depth 
collect the fulness at 
the wrists of the sty- 
lish sleeves. The skirt 
has a broad box-plait 
applied on the front 
and is laid in back- 
ward-turning plaits at 
the sides and back; it 
is closed under the 
box-plait and joined 
to the body. <A belt 
with pointed ends closed with a button and button-hole at 
the front adds to the jaunty effect. 

The dress will be effective developed in combinations of all 
woollen fabrics of suitable weight and also for Summer wear 
n crash, linen or piqué. Braid is a satisfactory trimming 
yn all materials. 

The hat is of red cloth. 


—_—__ —_—> 


LITTLE BOYS’ COSTUME. 
(For Nlustrations see this Page.) 
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Figure No. 127 G.—This illustrates Lit- 
TLE Boys’ SAILOR Dress.—The pattern 
is No. 9687, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


No. 9704,—Another view of this costume is given at figure 
vo. 128 G in this number of Tuz Dexinzaror. 

In this instance the jacket is shown made of velvct, the 
louse of fine lawn, with the frills of embroidered edging, 
nd the skirt of piqué. The blouse is fitted by shoulder and 
nder-arm seams and is turned under at the lower edge to 
orm @ hem for an elastic that draws the edge in closely about 
¢ waist, making the blouse droop in the regulation way over 
ne top of the skirt. The closing at the center of the front 
‘covered by a frill of embroidered edging and a shaped frill 
f edging borders the fanciful tab-collar, which is also trimmed 
‘ith insertion. Roll-up cuffs finished with a frill of embroid- 
red edging above a band of insertion complete the sleeves, 
hich are gathered at the top and bottom. 

The short jacket has a whole back that joins the front in 

5 


shoulder and side seams. It is fancifully curved at the lower 
ends of the side seams, and the fronts, which meet only at the 
throat, are also prettily rounded at the lower front corners. 
The sleeves are in coat shape and the cuffs and collars of the 
blouse are adjusted over the jacket. 

The skirt is laid in box-plaits all the way round and at- 


tached to a sleeveless under-waist that closes at the back. 


A little jacket of velvet is always effective with a blouse of 
lawn, and the skirt may be of washable goods or of cloth, 
corduroy or cheviot. 

We have pattern No. 9704 in four sizes for little boys from 
two to five years of age. Fora boy of five years, the jacket 
calls for a yard and a fourth of material twenty inches wide; 
the blouse requires a yard and three-eighths of:goods thirty-six 
inches wide, together with seven yards and a half of edging 
three inches wide for the frills; the skirt needs a yard and 
three-eighths of material thirty-six inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—__—__@_-__-___ 
LITTLE BOYS’ SAILOR DRESS OR COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
No. 9687.— At figure No. 127G in this number of Tre 


DeELINEATOR this jaunty suit is again portrayed. 
White and red flannel are united in the costume in this 





Front View. 
LitrLE Boys’ CostuseE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 





Front View. Back View. 
Litrte Boys’ Sa1itorn DRESS OR COSTUME. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


instance and produce a pleasing effect, that is heightened 
by a decoration of red braid, an embroidered anchor and 
machine-stitching. The skirt is laid in backward - turning 
plaits back of a broad. applied box-plait under which the skirt 
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is closed at the front; it is joined to the body, in which at 
the back three box-plaits are formed. A box-plait is also laid 
on each front, and between the fronts, which separate with a 
flare toward the shoulders, is shown a buttoned-in shield that 
is finished with a narrow neck-band. The shield is framed 
by the tapering curved ends of a large sailor-collar that is 
square at the back and spreads over the sleeves, which are 
gathered at the top and laid in box-plaits at the wrist, the 
plaits being stitched to cuff depth. A belt closed with a but- 
ton and button-hole is worn, but it may give place to a leather 
belt. 

Combinations are almost invariably arranged in sailor 
dresses, the shield usually being of a bright color, with blue, 
gray, brown or green for the remainder. Braid is a pretty 
decoration, and embroidered insertion or edging may be used 
to trim dresses of piqué or linen crash, for which the mode is 
also suitable. 

We have pattern No. 9687 in four sizes for little boys from 
two to five years old. To make the dress for a boy of five 
years, requires two yards and five-eighths of red with one 
yard of white flannel each thirty-six inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


> —_—_ ——— 


LITTLE BOYS’ SUIT, CONSISTING OF A JACKET, A VEST 
WITH SAILOR COLLAR AND SHIELD, AND SHORT 
TROUSERS WITHOUT A FLY. (KNOWN as 


THE CRUISER SUIT.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9678.—At figure No. 129G in this number of Tue 
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Front View. 





Back View. 


Litt.e Boys’ Suit, CONSISTING OF A JACKET, A VEST WITH SAILOR 
COLLAR AND SHIELD, AND SHORT TROUSERS WITHOUT 
A Fiy. (KNOWN AS THE CRUISER SUIT.) 


(For Description see thie Page.) 


DELINEATOR 
this suit is 
differently 
portrayed. 
This suit 
is fashion- 
ably known 
as the Cruis- 
er suit; it is 
here pic- 
tured made 
of velvet and 
_ white duck, 
with wide 
and narrow 
braid, satin 
ribbon and 
buttons for 
decoration. 
The vest is 
fitted bythe 





9703 9703 
Front View. Back View. 


LitrTLE Boys’ Sulit, CONSISTING OF A JACKET, VEST, 
AND SHORT TROUSERS WITHOUT A FLY. 


(For Description cee this Page.) 


usual seams— 


and its ful- 
ness is regulated at the back by straps; the neck is low in 
front and a shield that is finished with a narrow neck-band 
is buttoned in. The deep sailor-collar falls square at the back 
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and its ends taper to points at the closing, which is made wit 
buttons and button-holes. In the fronts pockets are inserted 
and finished with welts. L S 
The jacket is seamless at the center of the back and join 
the fronts in shoulder seams and in side seams that are pilseed 
well back and fine- 
ly curved. The \ 
fronts, which have — 
square lower cor- 
ners, are apart all 
the way down and 
the neck is finished 
with a handsome 
shaw] collar, at the 
ends of which the 
fronts are connect- 
ed by a strap but- 
toned on. under- 
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neath. Braid fin- f 
ishes the opening yy 
to an inserted eA 


Fe 


breast - pocket in 
the left front, and 
braid-trimmed laps 
cover openings to 
inserted side-pock- 
ets. The comfort- 
able sleeves are 
trimmed in cuff 
effect with braid 
and buttons. 

The short trous- 
ers are closed at 
the sides. They are 
shaped by the usual 
seams and finished 
withwaistbands for 
attachment to an 
under-waist; at the 
lower edges they 
are completed with 
satin ribbon bowed 
prettily at the out- 
side seam and three 
buttons are placed 
for ornament 
along this seam. 

Cloth, cheviot, serge, flannel and various fancy mixtures may 
be made up in this style in unison with white duck or piqué, 
and braid in one or two widths will provide appropriate deco- 
ration. 

We have pattern No. 9678 in seven sizes for little boys from 
four to ten years of age. For a boy of seven years, the jacke 
and trousers require a yard and ahalf of material fifty-foar 
inches wide; the vest, shield and neck-band need a yard and 
an eighth twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d 
or 20 cents. 
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Figure No. 128G.—This illustrates Lins. 
Boys’ Costume.—The pattern is No 
9704, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 823.) 
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LITTLE BOYS’ SUIT, CONSISTING OF A JACKET, VEST, AND 
SHORT TROUSERS WITHOUT A ELY. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9708 —This is a handsome suit for best wear; it is pie 
tured made of velvet and trimmed with wide and narrow 
silk braid and gilt buttons. The back of the jacket is shaped 
by a center seam and is joined in shoulder and under-arm 
seams to the fronts, which open all the way over a pretty ves, 
the lower front corners being rounded gracefully. Pocket. 
laps trimmed with braid cover openings to inserted side 
pockets, and a breast pocket in the left front is bound with 
braid. The two-seam sleeves are trimmed in cuff effect with 
braid and buttons. A rolling collar is at the neck. 

The vest is fitted by shoulder and under-arm seams ant 
shaped to form two points below the closing, which is mad 
at the center of the front with buttons and button-hole 
Openings to inserted pockets are bound with braid. 

The short trousers are closed at the sides. They are shape 
to fit closely by the usual seams and are finished with under 
waistbands for attachment to an under-waist. 

When intended for dressy wear the suit will be mad 
of diagonal, camel’s-hair, English serge, etc., and the fane 
mixed cheviots or tweeds will make serviceable every-day suit 
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A suit of dark-red English serge may have a vest of black 
cloth and black soutache braid may supply the trimming. 
We have pattern No. 9708 in seven sizes for little boys from 
four to ten years of age. For a boy of seven years, the suit 
needs three yards of goods twenty-seven inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 

cents. ‘ 


——_—__-_____- 


Figure No. 128G.— 
LITTLE BOYS' 
COSTU ME. 


(For Tliustration see 
Page 822.) 

Fievre No. 128 G.— 
This illustrates a Lit- 
tle Boys’ costume. 
The pattern, which is 
No. 9704 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in 
four sizes for boys 
from two to five years 
of age, and is differ- 
ently portrayed on 
page 321. 

The suit is an excep- 
tionally jaunty style 
and is very effective 
as here shown with 
the skirt made of 
plaid serge, the blouse 
of white lawn, with 
the frills of lace edg- 
ing and a decoration 
of lace insertion, and 
the jacket of black 
velvet. The skirt is 
laid in box-plaits and 
attached to a sleeve- 
less under-waist. The 
blouse has its. lower 
edge drawn in about 
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ae: o_o the waist by a tape in 
Fiegre No. 129 G.—This illustrates Lrr- the hem and droops 
TLE Bors’ Suit.—The pattern is No. all round over the 


skirt. A frill of lace 
conceals the closing. 
The frill-bordered tab 
; collar and roll-up cuffs 
are worn outside the short bolero jacket, which has prettily 
rounded lower corners and comfortable coat sleeves. 

The costume offers opportunity for many combinations. 
Wool goods, velvet and India silk could be united, with lace for 
trimming the silk blouse, or a piqué jacket, a lawn blouse trim- 
med with Swiss or nainsook embroidered edging and a skirt of 
plaid or striped gingham or colored piqué could be associated. 

The Tam cap is of cloth. 


9673, price 10d. or 20 cents. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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Fieurrk No. 129G.—LITTLE BOYS’ SUIT. 
(For Dluastration see this Page.) 


Frevre No. 129 G.—This represents a Little Boys’ suit. The 
pattern, which is No. 9678 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes for little boys from four to ten years of age, and is 
shown differently made up on page 822. 

Dark-blue flannel and white duck are here united in the 
handsome suit, which is fashionably known as the Cruiser suit, 
and the pleasing effect is enhanced by a decoration of braid, 
buttons, an embroidered emblem and machine-stitching., The 


THE GRAND ALBUM, in its latest dress, has blossomed 
into an Artistic Series of Colored Plates of various sizes, show- 
ing the Newest Styles in Costuming for Ladies, Misses, Boys 
and Little Folks. These Plates are accompanied by a Descrip- 
tive Pamphlet, containing Explanations of the Styles exhibited, 
and Advice and Suggestions as to the Best and Most Economical 
Methods of Construction. The Reading Matter in the Descrip- 
tive Book is in three languages—English, Spanish and German— 
which makes it truly Cosmopolitan in character. Of the Plates 
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single-breasted vest of white duck is closed with buttons 
and button-holes and the back is held in by the regulation 
straps. It is finished with a deep, square sailor-collar between 
the ends of which is seen a buttoned-in shield completed with 
a@ narrow neck-band and decorated with an embroidered 
emblem. The sailor collar is worn outside the jacket, the 
fronts of which are reversed in shaw! lapels by a moderately 
deep rolling collar and connected below the lapels by a strap 
buttoned on underneath. Inserted side-pockets are finished 
with welts and the sleeves are well shaped. The back is 
made without a center seam. 

The short trousers are close-fitting and are closed with a fly. 

Serge, tweed, cheviot and duck are appropriate for the suit 
and crash may also be used. White and red cloth would form 
a dressy combination, on which black or white braid would be 
effective decoration. 

The Tam cap is of white duck, with a word-decorated band 
of ribbon. 
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BOYS’ SAILOR BLOUSE. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9688.—This comfortable and practical blouse is pictured 
made of blue flannel, with white flannel for the shield, pipings 
of white flannel, an embroidered emblem and machine-stitch- 
ing giving the decorative tinish. The blouse is shaped by 
shoulder and under-arm seams and closed at the center of 
the front with a fly. The shield is attached with buttons and 
button-holes and is closed at the back; it is finished with a 
narrow neck-band. The lower edge of the blouse is turned 
under for a hem in which an elastic is run to draw the edge 
in closely about the waist, the blouse drooping in the 
characteristic manner. A convenient breast pocket is attached 
to the left front. The large sailor-collar falls deep and square. 
at the back and its pointed ends meet at the top of the closing. 
A box-plait is formed in the sleeve from the top to the wrist 
on the upper side of the arm, and the sleeves are gathered 
and completed with round cuffs that close with two buttons 
and button-holes. 

Such materials as camel’s-hair, serge and washable fabrics 
like gingham, piqué, lawn, linen and batiste will be chosen for 
the blouse and frequently a contrast will be arranged as sug- 
gested, with braid, pipings of the contrasting fabric and stitch- 
ing for decoration. A blouse of this kind for wear with a 
plaid kilt skirt may be made of navy-blue and red twilled flan- 
nel. The red flannel may be used for the shield and also for 
pipings to trim the sailor collar and cuffs. 

We have pattern No. 9688 in ten sizes for boys from three 
to twelve years of age. To make the blouse for a boy of 
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Boys’ SalILorn BLovuse. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


seven years, requires two yards and three-eighths of navy- 
blue with a half of a yard of white flannel each thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


there are usually included in each Number Either one ortwo large 
Plates of Ladies’ Fashions and one Plate of Misses’, Boys’ ani 
Children’s Fashions; a beautiful Plate illustrating the Latest 
Ideas in Millinery; a Plate exhibiting in Classitied Form the New- 
est Styles in Basques, Skirts and Sleeves, as may be most season- 
able; a Plate representing Styles from twenty to thirty days in 
advance of our other issues. T7his 1s a very Important Plate and 
should be in the hands of every up-to-date Dressmaker and Dry Goods 
Merchant. Price of Single Copies 1s. (by post, 1s. 8d.) or 25 cents. 
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SOME NEW STYLES IN COATS FOR SPRING. 


The new coats and jackets for early Spring 
have many commendable features; hips seams are 
conspicuous and are formed by joining a circular 
skirt-portion to the bottom of the coat, thus 
making it reach to almost any desired length. 
The Oxford and Wellington coats are examples 
of English styles fast gaining fuvor; they are in 
double-breasted style and have a smart semi- 
military air. In long coats the paletot will be ad- 
mired especially for travelling and steamer wear, 
while the single-breasted Princess coat, that may 
be buttoned closely to the throat or made with 
open neck and rolling collar, will appeal to 
women who like the rigid tailor modes that invite 

an abundance of braid decoration. The tailor 

cloths and rich broadcloth will be selected for the 

Spring coat in new shades of green, gray, brown, 

tan and blue and fancy cheviot promises well for 

either the long or short styles. The severe tailor 
modes will be completed with stitching. 
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LADIES’ EKASY-FITTING LONG COAT, WITT HIP 
SEAMS. (Io BE MADE WITH THE SLEEVES Box- 


PLAITED OR GATHERED.) SOMETIMES CALLED SSNS 
THE PADDOCK COAT OR PALETOT. 





No. 1625.—This easy-fitting long coat with hip 


strap pings. 
The back is 
seamless at 
the center 
and extend: 
the length of 
the garment; 
and the coat 
is closely 
fitted by 


Sie single bust 
NBS darts and 
a under -arm 
Ni N and side- 

SEAN back gores. 

SRN The coat is 

RNG lengthened 

ENG at the front 
SS 


and sides by 
side-skirts 
that are 
arranged to 
form coat- 


plaits at the 
side-back seams; and a 


narrow skirt - portion. 
which is the special fea- 
ture of a paddock coat, 
underlaps the skirt of 
the back, one side edge 
being hommed and falling 
free, while the other side 
edge is included in the 
seam under a coat-plait. 
Thefronts are turned over 
in lapels that meet the 
ends of the rolling collar 
in notehes and are lapped 
widely and closed in- 
visibly below. The two- 
seam sloeves may be gath- 
ered at the top or formed 
in five box-plaits. Stylish 
pocket-laps cover opet- 


ings to pockets inserted 
| in the side-skirts. 
seams is fashionably known as the paddock coat or paletot. 


We have pattern No. 1625 in eight sizes for ladies from 
It is pictured made of gray faced cloth and finished with self- thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
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Lanes’ Easy-Fittinc Loxe Coat. 
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. the garment requires three yards and an 
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Lapiks’ CLOsE-FiTtInec Loxe Coat, 


medium size, the coat requires four yards and a half of goods 
fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s, 3d. or 80 cents. 


LADIKS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT. (To BE MADE WITH 
THE SLEEVES BOX-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) KNOWN 
AS THE OXFORD COAT. 


No. 1620.—The Oxford coat is one of the new Spring top- 
garments; it is pictured made of blue broadcloth, with a 
tailor finish of machine-stitching. It is double-breasted, with 
center-front seams, and 
is closely fitted by bust 
darts and the usual 
seams, coat-laps and coat- 
plaits being arranged in 
regular coat style. The 
fronts are closed in 
double-breasted style 
with buttons and button- 
holes and are reversed 
above the closing in large 
revers that extend in, 
points beyond the ends 
of the rolling collar. The 
shapely two-seain sleeves 
may be gathered or box- 
plaited at the top, as 
preferred. The coat is 
about three-quarter 
length and pockets are 
inserted in the fronts below the hips. 

For a coat of this kind the smooth cloths 
are very satisfactory and so are cheviot and 
diagonal. Braid will in some instances be 
used for decoration, although machine- 
stitching gives the correct tailor finish, 

We have pattern No. 1620 in nine sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
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. 
eighth of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. or 25 cents. 


LADIES’ CLOSE-FITTING LONG COAT, WITH HIP 
SHAMS. (To be MabE WITH MILITARY STANDING OR TURN- 
Downs COLLAR OR WITH OPEN NECK AND RCLLING COLLAR 
AND LAPELS AND WITH THE SLEEVES BoX-PLAITED OR 

GATHERED.) SOMETIMES CALLED THE PALETOT. 


No, 1624.—This stylish close-fitting long coat or pale- 
tot is here pictured made of brown 
faced cloth and completed in tailor 
style with machine-stitching. The 
fitting ia effected by single bust 
darts and the usual seams, and to 
it at the front and sides dart-fitted 
side-skirts are joined in becoming 
hip seams. Covoat-laps and coat- 
plaits are arranged in true coat 
style, each coat-plait being marked 
by a button at the top; and the 
side-skirts, being circular, ripple 
slightly. The fronts lap widely and 
are closed with a fly, and the clos- 
ing may be made to the throat and 
the neck finished with a military 
standing or turn-down collar or 
the fronts may be rolled in lapels 
at the top and the neck finished 
with the regulation coat- collar. 
The two-seam sleeves may be gath- 
ered or box-plaited at the top. 
Large pocket-laps included in the 
hip seams may be used or not. 

The new shades of faced cloth, 
fancy cheviot, broadcloth, ete., will 
be chosen to make this coat, and machine-stitching will 
provide a popular finish. 

We have pattern No, 1624 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. ‘lo make the gar- 
ment for a lady of medium size, calls for four yards and a 
half of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. 
or 30 cents. 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, WITH HIP SEAMS. (To 
BE MADE WITH THE SLEEVES BOX-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 
KNOWN AS THE GERALDINE COAT. 


No. 1628.—This is another of the up-to-date coats made 
with hip seams; it is shown developed in brown faced cloth 
and finished with machine-stitching. It is known as the 
Geraldine coat. 


Single bust darts, a dart at the top at the 
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LADIES’ SINGLE-BREASTED COAT. 


center of each front, under-arm and side-back gores and a 
curving center seam enter into the adjustment, the center 
seam terminating at the top of coat-laps. Side-skirts are joined 
on across the front and sides and coat-plaits are formed where 
they join the back, a button marking the top of each plait; 
they may lap with the fronts or flare stylishly at the center, as 
illustrated. The closing is made in double-breasted style with 
button-holes and buttons, and above the closing the fronts are 
reversed in moderately large lapels that extend beyond the roll- 
ing collar, the corners of 
the lapels and collar being 
rounded. Long, square 
pocket-laps are included in 
the joining-on of the side- 
skirts. The two-seam sleeves 
may be gathered or laid in 
five box-plaits at the top. 

The short and long coat 
prevail, but this style is 
popular with tall or short, 
stout or slender women. It 
may be made of faced cloth, 
tweed, cheviot, etc., and will 
generally be completed with 
machine-stitching. 

We have pattern No. 1623 
in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. 
of medium size, requires three yards and an 
eighth of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, WITH 
HIP SEAMS. (To BE MADE WITH A MILI- 
TARY COLLAR OR A LAFAYETTE FLARE COLLAR 
OR WITH OPEN NECK AND ROLLING COLLAR 
AND LAPELS AND WITH THE SLEEVES Lox- 
PLAITED OR GATHERED.) KNOWN AS THE 

MILITARY FROCK COAT. 


No. 1619.—This smart coat, fashionably 
known as the military frock coat, is pictured 
made of fawn broadcloth and trimmed with 
black military braid and Astrakhan. It is 
closely fitted by single bust darts, under-arm 
and side-back gores, and a center seam that 
ends at the top of coat-laps. Skirts are sewed 
on across the front and sides and coat-plaits are formed at the 
side-back seams. The single-breasted fronts may be closed in- 














To make the coat for a lady ek 
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visibly to the throat and the neck 
completed with a military standing 
collar or with a high Lafayette 
collar that rolls and flares in the 
fashionable manner; or they may 
be rolled in short lapels by a roll- 
ing coat-collar and closed below 
the lapels with buttons and_ but- 
ton-holes, as illustrated. The well- 
shaped two-seam sleeves may be 
gathered or box-plaited at the top. 

We have pattern No. 1619 in 
nine sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust measure. For 
a lady of medium size, the coat re- 
quires two yards and five-eighths 
of goods fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ DOUBLE- BREASTED 
COAT, WITH CIRCULAR SKIRT. 
(To BE MaDE IN EITHER OF Two 
LENGTHS AND WITH THE SLEEVES 
Box—-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 
KNOWN AS THE WELLINGTON 

COAT. 


No. 1622.—These illustrations 
show a very handsome top-gar- 
ment that is known as the Well- 
ington coat. It is shown made 
of broadcloth and finished with 
machine-stitching. The coat may be made in either of the two 
lengths illustrated. The body of the coat is handsomely fitted 
by side-front and side-back seams tliat extend to the shoulders, 
center-front and center-back seams and under-arin gores, and 
is closed in double-breasted style with buttons and button- 
holes below large, pointed lapels in which the fronts are 
reversed by the rolling coat-collar. <A circular skirt that is 
shaped with a center seam and laid in four backward-turning 
plaits at the back is joined to the body; it is smooth in front 
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Lavies’ DoUBLE-BREASTED Coat. 


and ripples below the hips. Fancifully shaped pocket-laps are 
included in the joining of the skirt to the coat. The two-seam 
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‘sleeves may be gathered at the 
top or laid in five box-plaits. 

e have pattern No. 1622 in 
eight sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-four inches, bust meas- 
ure. For a lady of medium size, 
the ethree-quarter length coat 
needs three yards and three- 
eighths of material fifty-four 
inches wide; the shorter length 
eoat requires two yards and 
seven-eighths of goods fifty- 
‘four inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, Is. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ EASY-FITTING 
DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, 
WITH HIP SEKAMS. (To BE 
LAPPED OR OPEN BELOW THE 
Waist AND MADE WITH SQUARE 
oR Rounp CORNERS AND WITH 
THE SLEFVES BOX-PLAITED OR 
GaTaERED.) KNOWN AS THE 

SHORT PADDOCK COAT. 


~ No. 1626.—The short paddock 
coat here pictured made of 
-broadcloth and finished pee 
ie ¢ 2 Labigs’ SINGLE-BREASTED Coat. 
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easy fitting, single each plait. The fronts are lapped to the waist in double- 
bust darts, a dart breasted style and above the closing are reversed in lapels that 
atthecenterofthe meet the rolling collar in notches. The side-skirts may lap 
frontatthetopand with the fronts or they may meet at the center of the front, 
under-arm and _ and have square or rounding lower corners, as shown in the 
side-back gores engravings. The two-seam sleeves may be gathered at the top 
entering into the or they may be laid in three box-plaits, as preferred. 
adjustment. The For the most stylish development of a coat of this descrip- 
back iscut without tion broadcloth in any of the fashionable shades or fancy 
a center seam but coating, cheviot or tweed will be selected. Braid or sclf- 
is quite narrow at strappings may provide the completion, but machine-stitching 
the waist to give a is always in good taste. 

graceful, tapering We have pattern No. 1626 in eight sizes for ladies from 
effect and is the thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the coat 
full length of the for a lady of medium size, requires three yards and an eighth 
of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. or 25 cents. 



















LADIES’ SINGLE-BREASTED COAT. (To BE 
MADE WITH A MILITARY OR FLARE COLLAB OR 
WITH OPEN NECK AND ROLLING COLLAR AND 
LAPELS AND WITH THE SLEEVES BOX-PLAITED OR 
GaTHERED.) KNOWN AS THE PRINCESS 

COAT. 


No. 1621.—This smart single-breasted coat 
is known as the Princess coat; it is pictured 
made of faced cloth and elaborately trimmed 
with braid. It is fitted with great precision by 
single bust darts and under-arm and side-Lack 
gores and a curving center seam, and coat-laps 
and coat-plaits are arranged in true coat style. 
When made with open neck and rolling collar, 
the fronts are closed at the center with button- 
holes and buttons and are reversed above the 
closing in small lapels that extend in points 
beyond the collar. When made with a military 
standing collar or with a high flare collar the 
fronts are closed invisibly to the throat. The 
two-seam sleeves may be gathered or formed 
in five box-plaits at the top, as preferred. 

For early Spring wear this is among the 
most stylish top-garments and it will be made 
of faced cloth in any of the Spring shades or 
in broadcloth, cheviot, etc. Braid and buttons 
are favored for decorating these coats. 

We have pattern No. 1621 in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make the coat for a lady of 

vat. Side-skirts sewed on in becoming hip seams form coat- medium size, needs two yards and five-eighths of material 
3° alte where they join the back and a button marks the top of fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s, or 25 cents 
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LapDIEes’ Easy-FItTING DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT. 
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NOVELTIES IN FANCY STITCHES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


By EMMA HAYWOOD. 

* | 
The most popular fancy of the day is without doubt the As to the method of working; it is necessary to stretch the 
vival of ribbon embroidery. Spangle work is almost as much _ satin in a square frame such as is commonly used for ecclesiss | 
tica) embroidery. It should first have a lining 
basted at the back of it—something about tle 
consistency of cheese-cloth, only a little stiffer if 
obtainable, After sewing the satin, thus lined. 
to the webbing affixed to the sides of the frame 
by means of small tacks, it is usual to take 4 
packing needle threaded with fine string or ma- 
cramé cord and, after fitting the two remaining 
sides of the frame, to lace the cord over the 
sides and through the material. But for sme 
pieces I have found it a better plan to folds 
piece of strong cotton or linen around the stitch- 
es, afterwards closely pinning the satin to the 
folded cloth. Satin is very elastic and should net 
be over-strained. A little experience is needed 
in order to form a correct judgment in manag- 
ing these details. 

It is better to sketch the design on after the | 
stretching process; this is easily accomplished 
by placing a clearly inked outline at the back of 
the satin and holding it up to the light. Be very | 
careful to place the design in position evenly. 
securing it with fine needles. Now, with a fine- 
ly pointed pencil of medium hardness trace the 
pattern on to the satin very accurately. Great 
painstaking on these preparations is never a los 
of time. 

All is now ready for work. First baste the fine 
straight braid in crossed sections with very fine — 
thread, taking tiny stitches on the front, as the 
bastings are not withdrawn; this done, proceed 
in the same manner with the crinkled braid, be- 
ing careful to hold it so that it does not lose its | 
fulness. The corners can now be finished with 
. the gold thread and white embroidery silk as be . 

HANDKERCHIEF-CASE. fore described. Next put in the stems, then the 
ribbon work and last of all the French knots 
Care must be taken to keep the ribbon flat in 
favor for all sorts of dainty decorative trifles, while the two working—if allowed to twist, the work will have an impover- 
e frequently combined, with admirable results. It is, perhaps, ished appearance. As the case must be made to fold over, tt 
e extreme daintiness of ribbon work that constitutes its 3 
Nef attraction, while doubtless rapidity of execution, in 
mparison with the labor necessary to similar effects in fine 
lid embroidery, adds considerably to its charm. This style 
artistic needle-work is much used on evening dress, as 
ell as for fancv-work. It is frequently mingled with lace 
aids, as shown in the illustration for a handkerchief-case. 
Crinkled braids and ribbons are among the very newest 
spartures. It will be observed that the design given for a 
indkerchief-case shows the corner forms carried out entirely 
ith lace braids filled with gold passing thread, caught down 
_ the intersections with white embroidery silk, crossed and 
crossed until the appearance of a pearl is gained. The crin- 
ed braid outlining the form is likewise held down with gold 
ssing thread between eachrib. Fine embroidery or etching 
lk may be substituted for the gold thread, but it does not 
ok sochaste. The plain lace braid forming the diamonds 
very fine and sheer, and it will be observed that the gold 
read holds the intersections in place and at the same time 
Is them. 
As for the material in which to work, there is nothing bet- 
r than satin; it may be of any preterred shade, delicate in 
nme. Braid in deep cream color also looks exceedingly well, 
1d especially so when done on very pale lemon satin. Pale 
non color possesses a transparent glitter that throws up the 
ce braid and ribbon work to perfection. Whenever lace 
raid is used, a pure white foundation is very undesirable. The 
»wers and folinge are extremely simple and easy to manage. 
ither plain or crinkled ribbon can be used. ‘The stems are 
orked in close stem stitch with filo floss and the centers of 
e flowers are finished with dainty French knots. It is very 
nportant that the ribbon should be threaded in a needle should have an interlining, or,if preferred. a quilted silk linins ; 
rge enough to carry it through the satin with perfect freedom. the edge can be faced_or finished with a fine cord. This dainty 
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For a CALENDAR, 
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trifle would make a charming 
wedding present. 

The design fora calendar could 
easily be utilized for other pur- 
poses than the one suggested 
by introducing a monogram or 
little picture into the blank space 
intended for the calendar. In 
this design a few spangles are 
introduced, with excellent effect. 
The forget-me-nots should be 
worked in two or three shades 
of delicate blue, with a touch 
of pink for the buds, and the 
stems and foliage should be 
in) gold color. The spangles 
may be yellow or green in the 
groups of three, and terra cotta 
alternated with green French 
knots within the circles; or, if 
the design be much enlarged for 
any special purpose, spangles in 
two sizes could be usec, omitting 
the French knots. The size of 
the original for a calendar is five 
inches square. The work when 
finished should be mounted on 
a firm square of cardboard, 
and a second piece of cardboard 
should be covered neatly with lin- 
ing silk, and a slender wire or 
cardboard support, such as is 
used for a photograph-frame, 
should be affixed. The two covered squares can then be neatly 
joined with fish glue. This makes an article for the writing- 
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table both useful and ornamental. 

The menu stand remains to 
be considered. By means of 
a simple and ingenious device 
it can be used again and again. 
Two small ornamental gilt or 
silver wire hooks such as are 
used for embroidered watch- 
stunds are tixed in the position 
shown in the drawing; one 
holds the lower edge of the 
card, on which the menu is to 
be written, and from the other 
hangs the ribbon, finished with 
a bow-knot, the latter providing 
a support forthe card. The rib- 
bon is passed through the 
stand as well as through the 
menu card, in order to keep 
it firmly in place. The size 
required is about that of a 
lady's visiting card. It would 
take very little time to make a 
dozen of these pretty stands, 
backed like a photograph frame 
to stand alone—or siipped into 
menu holders. Variety could 
be obtained by varying the col- 
oring of the ribbon and also of 
the spangles, so that no two 
stands would be quite alike. 
The fern leaf at the top is 
put in with stem stitch, in 
green or in any tint that will harmonize with the general 
scheme of color that has been chosen for that particular stand. 





THE NEW DRESS FABRICS. 


Bayadére effects dominate Spring textiles ; and there is enough 
diversity shown in these cross-stripes to render them capable of 
adaption alike to tall and short figures, In some instances they 
are severely straight, and in others undulating or broken, giving 
one the impression of a design rather than a stripe. Varieties of 
this sort may be effected by women below medium stature. 
Fashion is flexible, however, in her decision regarding the ad- 
justment of stripes, a vertical disposition being popular not- 
withstanding the partiality shown horizontal stripes. Checks 
and plaids figure prominently among the novelties and frequently 
provide a background for stripes, as in a light-weight wool 
fabric combining in its checks white with national-blue, red or 
leaf-green, and striped from selvedge to selvedge with black 
chevrons of a bright silky lustre. Groups of fine white stripes 
follow the same outline upon the same class of goods, checks of 
white with heliotrope, tan and black increasing the list of colors. 

Solid colors are observed in a silk-and-wool plaid nun’s- 
vailing which promises to be even more favored than last year. 
In the plain varieties the weave is finer and more gauzy than 
ever; this quality, by-the-way, is largely in evidence in various 
types of Spring and Summer goods. The list of colors includes 
light-brown, beige, tan, castor, gray, national-blue, heliotrope, 
réséda and old-rose in admirable shades. Unusual yet entirely 
harmonious color schemes are displayed in a checked gage de 
chambray that is plaided with a satin stripe. One specimen is 
offered in réséda and old-rose checks with. blocks of heliotrope 
satin outlined with white. And these fabrics are adaptable for 
street wear, being supported by silken linings which agree with 
the prevailing color in the goods. 

Crépons are reappearing. A few varieties are tentatively dis- 
plaved among the Spring assortment, bu: there is scarcely a 
doubt of their being favorably received. An interesting type is 
semi-transparent and is woven in checks of one color, the crinkle 
being not so well expressed as in the original crépons. In another 
class the bayadére fancy is followed in the wrinkles. Soft and 
on the caméi’s-hair order is an all-wool fabric in two tones of 
gray, sentry-blue, castor and réséda traversed with undulating 


. blue which is being added to the scale of hues, 


stripes, which in every instance are of a shade perceptibly 
darker than that of the ground. There are plaids, too, of the 
same family, also in two tones—beige and Paquin-blue, an old 
The blocks 
forming the plaids are framed in black fibres. Yet another 
variety of the camel’s-hair type, also in plaid, unites two colors 
in the blocks—heliotrope and tan in one and réséda and tan in 
another. It is quite optional with the wearer whether these and 
other plaids be made up straight or bias. 

Novelties are shown in extra light-weight cheviots and 
also in plaids of a fancy character, the clans having disappeared 
for the time. With black-and-white is mingled réséda, national- 
blue or tan in several samples of plaid cheviot in which the 
blocks are very large. In another sort blue, red, green and 
white are successfully mingled in a large plaid. Mixed colors 
are assembled in striped and checked effects in cheviots in some 
of which silken threads are woven. 

Wool grenadines are, of course, included in the novelty goods 
and very artistic results are obtained in them. In one style of 
solid-colored grenadines in an open-meshed weave graduated 
lengthwise stripes run at right angles with crosswise stripes of 
uniform width. Not unlike crépon is another kind of grenadine 
consisting of wavy, slightly crinkled cross-stripes of reséda, 
heliotrope, beige, gray or national-blue and black silk cords, 
which are woven vertically in short lengths between the colored 
stripes. Of a more wiry texture than barége is a fabric very 
like it in appearance and of an admirable weave. <A white 
silk eccentric design is scattered over heliotrope. green, castor 
or blue grounds of this character. In other specimens of the 
same goods white silk cords cross the surface, in which the 
same hues are exhibited. 

All the fashionable colors are presented in a thin, gauzy 
corded fabric, the cords being woven in groups across the 
material. Essentially Spring-like is a toilette made up in this 
material in # beige tint in conjunction with cream point Venise 
lace net. The skirt is a three-piece style, with a wide front-gore 
aud a fan-plaited back lengthened»into a slight sweep. the skirt 
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being supported by a rose taffeta foundation, which gives a tinge 
of color to the material. The bodice is cut square at the neck, 
the back being fitted in with a lace yoke; a box-plait is formed 
in the back at the lower edge. A Russian over-front with its 
characteristic pouch opens at the left side over a lace front 
which suggests 8 guimpe. At the upper left corner of the over- 
front a fancy coral and old-silver buckle clasps the parts. Triple 
caps fall over the sleeves, and a cuff lined with rose taffeta flares 
over the hands. The standing collar is of lace and from the top 
at each side flares a rounding portion of material lined with silk 
and followed, like all the free edges, with very narrow white 
silk appliqué trimming. Silk matching the goods is wrinkled 
about the waist and clasped also at the left side, like the waist, 
with a fancy buckle. A straw sailor-hat to match, trimmed with 
pink roses and black velvet ribbon, and tan glacé kid gloves may 
complement such a toilette. 

It is predicted with considerable confidence that silks wil] be 
worn very extensively during the Spring and Summer; in fact, 
the assumption is that every fashionable wardrobe will contain 
one silken gown and that many will include several. There is a 
vast collection of silken fabrics. The novelties are striking with- 
out being extreme and a rare mélange of colors is expressed in 
them. Taffetas enjoy a greater popularity than ever, and it is 
doubtful whether so many types of this charming silk have ever 
before been shown. Chenille-striped taffetas are a decided 
novelty. The ground is of one hue or in shaded or ombré 
colors and is traversed by either black or white lines of chenille. 
There are ombré taffetas in blues, greens, reds and other colors, 
with embroidered dots, and also without decoration. 

Fleur de veleurs will doubtless increase its following; it is 
woven in a very light, seasonable weight and is obtainable in 
all the fashionable hues, being one of the most admired of plain 
silks. Mleur de Lyon—another name for jfaile—is as much of a 
favorite as ever. Fleur de’ Mai—and it will be observed that the 
corded silken fabrics are classed under the term jleur, has a very 
fine cord not unlike that of gros de Londres. Fleur de Bengaline 
is very soft and lustrous. Fleur de satin introduces a white 
warp, which produces a glacé effect. In satin Maroquin (Mor- 
rocco) the surface bears the grain of leather and the effect is 
unusually attractive. Then there is peau de gant, a dull-finished 
satin which derives its name from the impression of glove-skin 
it conveystothe touch. The effect of soutache braid is achieved 
by a white or black raised cord on armure and other grounds of 


various colors, braiding designs being followed very effectively 


in the weaving. Foulards are added to the long list of silken 
fabrics, and their styles are legion. One of the most novel 
varieties of foulard is woven in forty-five-inch widths with 
borders, the printed design, covering the ground very closely. 
Entire gowns will be developed in any of the silks described, 
though the fancy for the silk waist remains undiminished. 


SUMMER TEXTILES, 
Though the snow drifts have not yet disappeared, yet cot- 


- silk being frequently introduced in the weaves. 
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tons—and some are of the sheerest sort—are displayed among 
the new textiles in plentiful variety. Organdies are flowered as 
usual, though with a difference which invests them with a novel 
air. Some of the new ones bear broad and wavy longitudinal 
stripes and bunches of iris of the same hue—purple-green, rose 
or yellow on white grounds—several tints of a color, of course, 
appearing in the design to give it character. Another type is 
woven with broad satiny white stripes which match the ground. 
and upon it are printed clusters of violets in purple, blue or 
pink, or pink roses that twine about the stripes in a most fasci- 
nating way. Colored grounds also bear printed roses in striking 
color contrasts, some being striped and others plain. 

Mohair Swiss is one of the choicest of cottons; it is shaded 
in stripes and also shows embroidered dots and embroidered 
floral traceries, which are white whether the shaded stripes 
be in pink, bluet, heliotrope or light-blue. Another class of 
mohair Swiss has large black-and-white checks embroidered 
with black-and-white dots or leaves. Colored pin-dots are 
grouped to form stripes on Swiss grounds that are further 
decorated with minute flowers. Batiste in the fashionable ranve 
of colors supports embroidered dots and small scrolls in black. 

Cotton grenadines are very open and mingle delicate colors, 
Striped and 
plaided effects are thus far shown in these high-class goods. 
The grenadine selected for a toilette is white plaided with 
vertical and horizontal stripes of pale yellow and heliotrope silk, 
a heliotrope taffeta lining underlying the skirt and waist. The 
skirt includes six gores and hangs free over a seven-gored foun- 
dation, the back being gathered at the belt. The bodice is a 
very charming style; the back is full at the waist-line and is 
cut round at the neck, the lining above being faced with the 
material to simulate a yoke. A full peplum whici extends 
quite to the sides is added. The fronts are slightly bloused and 
crossed in surplice style, the lining being faced to correspond 
with the back. A self-headed Bertha frill of the goods edged 
with Mechlin lace starts at the back and ends at the waist-line 
in front. A puff is made at the top of the close-fitting sleeve. 
The standing collar is concealed by a stuck of heliotrope satin 
ribbon bowed in front, a belt of the ribbon being passed twice 
about the waist and fastened with a fancy pin at the end of the 
closing. Ribbon-striped grenadines are also among the choice 
cottons. : 

Dimities are shown in the same dainty designs as ever, tiny 
sprigs and blossoms in color being scattered over white grounds. 
Fancy striped and plaided dimities are also among the new 
kinds. Madras and cheviots in checks and Roman stripes and 
Scotch plaid ginghams are favorite materials for shirt-waists. 
Linen ginghams are also shown in checks, plaids and Roman 
stripes, and are likewise used principally for shirt-waists. the 
variety of styles in this particular garment being greater than 
ever before. No matter what the style, smartness is ever an 
element in the shirt-waist and is best attained in a substuntial 
fabric such as Madras, cheviot or gingham, though other mate- 
rials will be chosen for it as well, 





THE SPRING 


The blouse again enters into the scheme of dress trimmings 
for Spring. It is presented in embroidered and spangled nets, 
in jet passementeries, in braids and in many other varieties, and 
in designs which it is safe to predict will multiply as the season 
advances. Some of these blouse ornaments are made with two 
fronts and a belt and others consist only of one front. Jet 
beads and seed-like cabochons carry out a floral design on black 
chiffon in two blouse fronts that droop over a belt of jet passe- 
menterie, which in this instance entirely encircles the waist; in 
others the belt extends only from side to side, and again in 
others the belt is adjusted at the back. Another chiffon blouse 
supports & tracery design wrought with beads and cabochons, 
the pattern being repeated in the belt, which is of passementerie. 
Bow-knots, scrolls and very realistic flowers spread in branches 
are worked with beads and spangles on blouses of chiffon and 
net. In a net blouse black satin ribbon is introduced effectively, 
the embroidery being done with the finest beads. These, of 
course, are of the most brilliant kind, the cut of a bead, like that 
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of a jewel, being responsible for this quality. Black silk braid 
and Milan buttons decorate a black chiffon blouse, that tissue 
lending itself admirably to the application of either dull or lus- 
trous braids. <A very rich effect is produced in a blouse of very 
open-meshed Tosca net with half-inch wide silk braid arabesques 
outlined with coiled rows of thread-like silk cord. 

Mohair braid blouses are shown for tailor-made suits, the 
braid being much lighter in texture than that used in the Winter 
garnitures. Colored beads and jewels are scattered in various 
designs on black net. blouses and in most instances jet beads an‘! 
fine stones are mingled with the colored ones. An original an: 
at the same time tasteful conceit is the one-sided effect intro- 
duced in garnitures such as blouses and yokes. A bow-knot or 
a floral branch may he the design which instead of being evenly 
distributed over the tissue or other surface is massed mostly at 
the left side. Thus, in a blouse of black chiffon a floral device 
is produced with scale spangles, and at the left side a bunch of 
flowers is tied high near the corner with a bow-knot composed 
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-of beads and minute facets. The same idea prevails in motifs of 
‘jet or silk passementerie or fine mohair braid which figure prom- 
-inently in the season’s trimmings, being among the most artistic 
of garnitures. Some are shown in exaggerated sizes; at least 
they appear so by comparison with the small ornaments used 
heretofore. A charming effect is produced in a Spring toilette of 
réséda nun’s vailing with motifs of black silk appliqué embroidery, 
‘the foundation of which is black chiffon, white satin ribbon and 
a jet belt. Réséda-and-white glacé tuffeta was used for the seven- 
gored slip skirt supporting the three-piece skirt of the semi-trans- 
parent vailing, the back of the skirt being gathered and sweep- 
ing out into a slight train. A six-inch dust ruffle is introduced 
in the skirt. The blouse isan eminently simple style. The back 
is drawn to the figure in plaits, being made without seams, and 
the right front bags and is closed over the left at the side; over it 
is spread the large ornament which represents .several sprays of 
roses, the stems being tied with a bow-knot. A peplum with an 
underfolded plait at the back is added. The belt consists of 
several strands of beads threaded on elastic and ornamented at 
intervals with jet clasps. These belts are a revived fashion. 
The standing collar is overlaid with ribbon passed twice about 
it and tied in a simple knot with pointed ends adjusted at the 
bottom of the stock towards the left of the front. The sleeves 
are trimmed at the wrist with a small motif matching that on 
the front and are edged with a fold of ribbon. The hat accom- 
panying this toilette is of black satin straw trimmed with 
mignonettes and white satin ribbon. White glacé kid walking 
gloves are worn and a black taffeta parasol with a fancy handle 
is carried. 

Motifs are equally adaptable as a trimming for skirts, their 
position being largely determined by individual taste. Large 
ornaments of jet passementerie are applicable to both silk and 
woollens intended for very dressy wear. The gown of cheviot 
or some such substantial material wil! be improved by a braid 
or silk passementerie ornament and the gauzy barége or grena- 
dine costume will be all the handsomer for the application of 
motifs of cream cotton embroidery combined with roses or other 
flowers done in silks in natural colors. These are specially 
dainty and of medium size. White silk appliqué motifs done on 
chiffon with or without gold, or cream cotton embroidery motifs 
are considered very choice and they certainly contribute most 
effective decoration. One of the most fascinating types of trim- 
ming is the steel passementerie now offered in various graceful 
scroll and floral patterns and likewise in the bow-knot. 

A dainty as well as novel effect is attained in the combina- 
tion of steel and white or black chiffon, which serves as a sup- 
port for the scrolls or other patterns worked out with steel 
beads and facets, or with steel and jet beads or cabnchons, an 
ever pleasing combination. Steel trimmings are exceptionally im- 
proving to black and gray gowns, though they are by no means 
limited to these colors. Belts composed of steel beads and facets 
and slides strung on elastic are as fashionable as those of jet 
already described and may be worn with a gown of any color. 

There is great promise of a revival of spangles in the new 
trimmings. They are freely used in conjunction with beads 
and cabochons, which, by-the-way, are shown in more dim- 
inutive form in the new garnitures, or alone. Thus, in a band 
with a waved outline the jet spangles are set scale-wise on 
a net foundation, the paillettes following the serpentine outline 
of the edges. All sorts of designs are produced with the span- 
xles in bands, which have largely replaced edging since irregular 
yutlines obtain so extensively in the band trimmings. Large 
-oses are embroidered on one style of net band with spangles, 
he stems being supplied by tiny stones and the leaves worked 
with beads. Scrolls are described in another band trimming 
with spangles on net, upon which are sprinkled fine beads. 

All sorts of running patterns are offered in spangle-and-bead 
Trimmings. One style, called bayadére trimming, is composed 
of a series of scrolls in beads and paillettes, the name suggest- 
ng its use as a round-and-round trimming, for the fancy for 
uch an adjustment is as pronounced asevér. A fancy black 
1et supplies the foundation for a jet floral embroidery, the 
reart of each flower being set with a small cabochon. Black 
n/ruseeline de sie ahd chiffon are as popular as ever as a back- 
-round for jet and spangle embroideries, the dull finish of the 
issues enhancing the beauty and brilliance of the jet. 

Bow-knots of scale spangles are wrought on net bands amid 
. sprinkling of cabochons, and solid rows of the sequins in 
nother class of band trimming are interrupted by two or three 
ingle lines of small, cup-shaped spangles, which are heliotrope 
Oo one instance, réséda in a second and blue in a third. In 
mother variety wheels are wrought on net with cabochons and 
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the edges are finished with scale-spangles disposed in a scroll 
outline. Spangled all-over nets combining beads and facets in 
their floral or conventional designs are variously employed for 
accessories. Then there are silk passementeries in band trim- 
mings in both black and colors. One specimen in beige in a 
very lace-like pattern is combined with fancy white net, which 
emphasizes the delicate effect. Black silk braids are traced 
in a design on coarse black net bands, which are applicable to 
the dressiest fabrics. The mohair trimmings are of very light 
weight and silky lustre, the scroll and bow-knot being the 
the bases of most designs, and open effects being in greatest 
demand. The early Spring tailor-made gown, one of which every 
woman should possess, must necessarily be adorned with braid 
trimming to be ala mode. The skirt may be trimmed with 
bands and the bodice with an ornament—that is, a yoke, a blouse 
ora motif. The skirt trimming may be disposed vertically or 
en bayadére, as best liked and most becoming. 

Point Venise and other heavy laces will adorn Spring gowns. 
Motifs of lace will be as popular as those of passementerie, etc., 
and the material, to produce a more effective result, will invari- 
ably be cut from beneath as in the case of insertions. Narrow 
Valenciennes and Mechlin laces will be as popular .as ever on 
organdy, Swiss and kindred fabrics and will be put on with 
fluffy effect. Wide cream lace flounces and shaped lace skirts, 
such as were worn during the season just passed, will flow over 
skirts of silk, grenadine, gaze de Chambray and other fabrics 
destined for specially dressy service. Silk and ribbon sashes 
will often supplement such lace draperies. In fact, the sash is 
too recent a revival to have exhausted its favor. It will be 
more popular on the Summer gown, to which it is really more 
adaptable, than it was on the Winter costume. 

Ribbons will be extravagantly used, not only for sashes, but 
for bows, for which modistes always find excuses on Spring and 
Summer costumes. Then the ribbon belt will be worn, not 
simply tied about the waist, but wound twice about it and 
fastened in front or at the left side with a pin or buckle. Of 
course, such an adjustment is only possible when the waist is 
long and slender. 

The tiny tucks, scarcely more than an eighth of an inch in 
width, so fashionable in cloth Winter gowns, will continue 
their vogue as a decoration for Spring costumes; and these 
cord-like tucks will be made not only in cloth and kindred tex- 
tiles as heretofore, but in light-weight, gauzy, wool fabrics, and 
likewise in silks. In fancy silk blouses they are introduced in 
clusters, in spaced rows or in pairs, in vertical or horizontal 
disposals and in yoke effects or otherwise. They provide a 
simple yet a very effective decoration in every instance. 

Fine ginghams, piqués and other substantial washable fabrics 
will be trimmed either with lace or embroidery and the new 
embroideries are very choice. Very open-patterned embroi- 
dered insertion in Hungarian stitch and black cord-edge satin 
ribbon were used in the adornment of a Summer toilette of 
Scotch piqué in large black-and-white checks, the cords in the 
material being heavy, though the texture is soft and light. The 
skirt is of the seven-gored variety, with a fan back, and is en- 
circled with five rows of insertion. The bodice is very fanciful. 
The buck is laid in two plaits at each side of the center,and is 
gathered at the bottom, the space between the plaits being trim- 
med with insertion. The fronts are draped in numerous folds 
and are crossed in surplice fashion, the right front being gath- 
ered to a point and fastened over the left near the arm’s-eye 
under a pert bow of ribbon; above the fronts, which are low- 
necked, a yoke effect is produced with insertion laid across the 
lining, and a row of insertion follows the lower edge of each 
front. The standing collar is encircled by a ribbon stock tied 
in a knot infront. The sleeves are wrinkled above the elbows. 
A circular cap trimmed with insertion ripples over each shoul- 
der and another row encircles each wrist. 

Irish point, Swiss and fine nainsook embroideries, some with 
Valenciennes or heavier lace insertions let in, others in bow knot, 
jleur de és or open floral patterns with straight or irregular edges, 
are displayed among the rather large assortment of embroideries, 
and edging to match may invariably be obtained. The heavy 
embroideries, some of which look very like potnt de Venise lace, 
are put on with little fulness; the lighter kinds, however, are 
frilled and converted into fluffy trimmings for both skirts and 
bodices, the bayadére adjustment prevailing. The significance 
of this term in relation to fashions may not be familiar, bayadeére 
meaning an East Indian dancing girl. The application is from 
the circumstance that these Oriental dancers wear stuffs striped 
in encircling rows, and that in the dance these stripes appear to 
be in motion and to entwine about the» body of the dancer. 
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Pressmaking at Pome 


The season of the shirt-waist now being imminent, modistes 
have tarned their thoughts toward achieving diversity in this 
trim garment. Their success has been marked. Some of the 
new designs show tucked yokes, either square or pointed, 
with sleeves tucked to match, and others are severely plain, 
with only a trifling amount 
of fulness at the bottom; 
still another type unites a 
back having box-plaits below 
aplain yoke with full pouch- 
ing fronts. The shirt-waist 
necegsitates the jaunty coat- 
and-skirt suit. One of the 
most stylish of these suits 
unites a skirt of dark-green 
cheviot with a fawn cloth 
jacket braided in green sou- 
tache exactly matching the 
skirt. 

Skirts are more or less 
trimmed, folds of silk or of 


Figure No. 15 X¥.—Lanire’ 
TuCKED — YOKE SuIrRtT- 
Waist.—(Cut by Pattern 
No. 9678: 9 sizes: 30 to 
46 inches, bust measure: 
price 10d. or 20 cents.) 


material be- 
ing used 
with fine ef- 
fect on these 
as well as on * 
bodices, 
The aver- [ 
Figure No. 14. X.—Lapres’ Sairt— #20 Hater 
Watst.— (Cut by Pattern No. “ressiaker fon, 
9699; 9 sizes; 30 to 46 inches, '5 capable ol ae: 
bust measure; price 10d. or 200 Preparing 
cents.) trim- 
mings, yet a 
certain deft- 
ness of handling and absolute neatness is re- 
quired in their application A single wrinkle 
or a too tightly drawn stitch will mar the 
entire effect; therefore, too much care cannot 
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edges, baste the fold in position so that the turned-unde: 
edves come at the top and slip-stitch them to the skirt, allov- 
ing the rest of the fold to hang loose. Three or more suc! 
folds may encircle a skirt at the bottom or hips. 

A stylish foot-trimming may be made with one wide fold c 
the goods and a narrow fold of silk, satin or velvet between th 
wide fold and another fold of the goods a trifle wider tha 
the silk fold. Double each strip to form a fold, stiteh all th 
edges together and turn the narrow folds upward. 

To make a succession of folds, sew one edge of a bias strip 


stitch the other edge to the skirt. Sew one edge of a second 


_ 


an 
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be expended upon their construction and ad- 
justment. 

All bands and folds are cut bias. In cutting 
the strips for such triminings fold over the 
muterial cornerwise, then measure at each edge 
from the fold the width of the strips required, 
marking the width for each strip with chalk 
lines and cutting each strip separately. In 


joining bias strips the ends should be put together so that 
the sharp points come at opposite ends when the material is 
Once the joining is made the points must 
extend the depth of the seam beyoud the edges. 

To make simple folds, double each strip, turn under the 


luid face to face. 


Figctres Nos. 16X anp 17NX.—DLapirs' Evenxtna TorLetres.—Figure No. 16 X.-— 
(Cut by Waist Pattern No. 9670; 7 sizes; 30 to 42 inches, bust measure; fy - 
10d. or 20 eents; and Skirt Pattern No. 9634; 9 sizes: 20 to 36 inches, we~ 
measure; price Is. or 25 cents.) Figure No. 17 X.—(Cut by Waist Pattern No. 9¢°> 
7 sizes; 30 to 42 inches, bust measure; price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt Patt. 

No. 9644; 9 sizes; 20 to 36 inches, waist measure; price ls. or 25 cents, 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 14 X, 15 X, 16 X and 17 X, see next Page.) 


strip even with the upper edge of the first fold and turn" 
upward, sewing the free edge to the skirt. Sew thus as man! 
folds as desired; in applying the last fold, however, tum 
under the upper edge and slip-stitch it to the skirt. 

To make a bias band, cut a strip of material and one ¢ 


of the desired material to the skirt, tarn it upward and rm. | 
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stiffening, such as soft crinoline, basting them together. Turn 
under both edges, baste the band to the skirt and slip-stitch 
both edges. 

A stylish decoration may be arranged by applying a narrow 
band at one or both edges of the wide stiffened band. The 
narrow bands may be of a material differing from the wide 
fabric, if desired. 

Cording is made by applying a cord of any preferred thick- 
ness to the wrong side of a bias strip of goods near one edge, 
turning over the edge and stitching it down to form a casing. 
Cording is sewed along the edges of bands and otherwise 
used as an ornamental finish for accessories. 

Milliners’ folds are applied singly or in groups and are 
especially favored in crape for mourning gowns, though they 
are made of other materials as well. The strip of goods 
used for a milliners’ fold is, of course, cut bias. Turn under 
both edges, lap the lower edge over tlie upper and slip-stitch 
to it very carefully. 

Folds of braid are doubled just like those of the material, 
the edges being 
sewed down to 
the skirt and 
concealed with 
outline braid or 
with cording 
made as above 
described. 

A dainty 
fluted trimming 
may be made of 
silk or satin bias 
istrips folded 
‘double. Gather 
the edges to- 
gether very. 
close and sew 
on the skirt, 
pulling the folds 
out into flutes. 

An effective 
and graceful 
trimming for an 
evening gown 
may be ar- 
ranged by sew- 
ing lace about 
two inches 
wide, edge to 
edge, with over- 
and-over stitch- 
es, using strong 
thread and 
gathering the 
‘lace up on the 
‘thread. Such a 
sTrimming may 
‘pe applied over 
Sheseams of 
skirts and also 
nn lengthwise 
rows on bodices 
and will fall 
; y in cas- : 












\ Silk and rib- 
on sashes, 
ev lich are worn 
vith both day 
nd evening 
_ owns, are trim- 
ied at all the 
dges with frills 
f lace, chiffon, 
-r net. The 
nds of the sashes are cut round or slanting and the frills edg- 
ig the sash ends are self-headed. In addition two or three 
 3if-headed frills may be set across the ends near the bottom. 
Frills of baby ribbon are variously used in round, square or 
ointed yoke effect, in several groups or in single rows, verti- 
, ally, across the front of a bodice or wherever else desired. 
ne edge of the ribbon is gathered and the rows are applied 

. Ose together. 


measure ; price 1s. or 25 cents.) 














Figure No. 18 X.—Lapies’ SprinG ToILetre.—(Cut by 
Shirt-Waist Pattern No. 9648; 9 sizes, 30 to 46 in- 
ches, bust measure; price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt 
Pattern No. 9649; 9 sizes, 20 to 36 inches, waist 
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When ribbon (which may be silk, satin or velvet) is put on 
plainly as a trimming in skirt or bodice, it is done with run 
stitches at only one edge, these stitches being taken easily lest 
a drawn appearance result. 

Figure No. 14 X.—Lapies’ Sarrt—Warist.—This shirt-waist, 
though one of the simplest designs, is exceedingly stylish. 
Striped percale was here chosen for it and a white linen col- 
lar with a small black satin bow is worn. A pointed yoke is 
applied on the 
back and the 
fronts are plain 
at the top but 
have shirred 
fulness at the 
waist-line that * 
pouches fash- 
ionably, the 
back having ful- 
ness to match 
but with the 
pouch less pro- 
nounced. The 
closing is made 
through a box- 
plait and 
straight link 
cuffs complete 
the sleeves. 
Pattern No. 
9699, costing 
10d. or 20 cents, 
was followed in 
making the 
waist. 

Fieure No. 
15 X.— Laptgs’ 
TuckED-Y OKE 
Sairt-W atst.— 
Plaid gingham 
is shown inthis 
shirt-waist, the 
usual standing 
collar of white 
linen with satin 
bow giving the 
neck comp] e- 
tion. A tucked 
pointed yoke 
gives a distinct 
style to the 
shirt-waist and 
the sleeves are 
tucked diagon- 
ally across the 
upper side of 
the arm to 
match, the 
tucks appearing 
just above thie 


Figure No. 19 X.—Lapies’ STREET TOILETTE. — 
(Cut by Jacket Pattern No. 9713; 8 sizes, 30 to 
44 inches, bust measure; price 10d. or 20cents; turn- up link 
and Skirt Pattern No. 9570 ; 9 sizes ; 20to 36) ey ffs. Fulness 
inches, waist measure; price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents.) jg becomingly 
arranged at the 
center of the back and at each side of the closing, 
which is made through a box-plait that extends over 
the yoke to the neck. The shirt-waist may be made 
of Madras, percale, ete., in checked, striped or plain 
effects with admirable results, the design being presented 

in pattern No. 9678, price 10d. or 20 cents. 

Fieures Nos. 16 X anp 17 X.—Lap1gs’ Eventne Tor- 
LETTES.—An exquisite toilette of white satin lavishly 
trimmed with ribbon, flowers and rufiles of Liberty 
silk edged with ruches of chiffon is portrayed at figure 
No. 16X. The graceful bodice is known as the Alix 

waist and is in surplice style, with the fashionable pouch at 
the front and fulness drawn down tight at the back. Bertha 
frills and frill caps combine to give a fluffy effect on the shoul- 
ders over short puff sleeves. The waist may be made with a 
high neck and long sleeves for day wear, and a peplum may 
be added, if desired. Provision for these changes is made in 
the pattern, which is No. 9670 and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 
The skirt is made in seven gores andis an excellent mode for 
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silks, velvets and other narrow goods; it is gathered at the 
back and may be made with a sweep ur in round length. The 
pattern is No. 9634 and costs Is. or 25 cents. 

A black-and-white combination is seen in the toilette at 
figure No. 17X. Black dotted net is arranged over black 
satin, black lace edging is used for the ruffle sleeves and 
white satin is introduced in revers and under a band of pearl 
trimming across the shoulders, at the neck and at the waist; 
white appliqués and jet gimp complete the adornment. The 


low neck suggesting the 1880 modes is a feature of the 
waist, which has been fashionably styled the Victorian waist. 
A full center-front between revers puffs out becomingly and 
The 


the back has fulness plaited to a point at the center. 
ruffie sleeves are a new feature, but 
puffs may be used instead. Straps 
over the shoulders are tastefully orna- 
mented. Six gores are comprised in 
the skirt, which overhangs a gored 
foundation and may be made in round 
length or with a sweep. The patterns 
used are waist No. 9658, price 10d. 
or 20 cents, and skirt No. 9644, which 
costs 1s. or 25 cents. 

Figure No. 18 X.—Lap1gs’ Sprine 
Tor.eTrE. — A shirt-waist of dotted 
taffeta and a skirt of novelty goods 
compose this toilette, the shirt-waist 
being made by pattern No. 9648, price 
10d. or 20 cents, and the skirt by pat- 
tern No. 9649, costing 1s. or 25 cents. 
The shirt-waist is made with a round 
yoke above a back that is prettily 
formed in three box-plaits that taper 
toward the waist-line. The yoke ex- 
tends over the shoulders to meet full 
fronts, which pouch over a leather 
belt and are closed through a box-plait 
overlaid with lace insertion. The 
sleeves are finished with straight link 
cuffs and the collar is a linen one sur- 
rounded by a black satin bow-tie. The 
skirt is a three-piece shape, with a 
wide front-gore; it may be made with 
or without a seven-gored foundation- 
skirt, in round length or with a sweep, 
and may be gathered or plaited at the 
back. Braid used to outline in fancy 
design a rather narrow scolloped band 
of white cloth is effective as decora- 
tion. 

Fiaure No. 19 X.—Lapixs’ STREET 
ToiLetre.—This striking toilette asso- 
ciates a skirtof gray mixed wuol goods 
with a Russian blazer of cream cloth 
having a black velvet collar and all- 
over braided in black. The fronts of 
the jacket pouch over a belt that 
starts at the under-arm seams, the 
back being fitted and made with laps 
and plaits in regular coat style; the 
fronts may be rolled to the waist in- 
stead of in coat lapels as in this in- 
stance. The sleeves are stylishly 
shaped and may be gathered or box- 
plaited. The seven-gored skirt may 
also be gathered or box-plaited at the 
back, the front being close- fitting. 
The patterns are jacket No. 9718, 
price 10d. or 20 cents, and skirt No. 
9570, costing 1s. 8d. or 80 cents. 

Figure No, 20 X.—Lapvies’ Arrernoon ToiLetTtz.—A com- 
bination of gray and white broadcloth is splendidly offset by 
black braiding in this toilette, a belt of white ribbon adding 
to the effectiveness. The skirt consists of five gores and may 
be side-plaited, box-plaited or gathered at the back. The 
waist is given a novel air by a square-necked Russian over- 
front; a square yoke facing at the hack, triple frill 
caps, cuffs and fancy sections on the collar are other attrac- 
tive accessories, which may be omitted when greater simplicity 
is desired. The toilette may be duplicated in two shades of 
green, brown or red, by using skirt pattern No. 9718, price 1s. or 
25 cents, and waist pattern No. 9696, costing 10d. or 20 cents. 





Figure No. 20 X.—LAabDI1£Es’ AFTERNOON ‘TOILETTE. 
—(Cut by Skirt Pattern No. 9718; 10 sizes; 20 
to 38 inches, waist measure; price ls. or 25 
cents; and Waist Pattern No. 9696; 7 sizes; 
30 to 42 inches, bust measure; price 10d. or 

20 cents.) 
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STYLISH WaisT—DecORATIONS. 


The eye of the fastidious will be delighted with the array of 
waist decorations this month, for the new season is ushered in 
with charming colors, novel shapes and a long list of beautiful 
trimmings calculated to enhance the loveliness of fancy nect. 
wear, boleros and other waist accessories. It is not the cost. 
ness of the fabric or garniture which gives charm and grace t« 
the waist decoration, but the individuality—which we call styl 
—that shows itself in the selection of the most appropriate color. 
shape and adornment. 

There is a great variety of fancy collars, jackets, yokes. etr. 
Some of the collars are straight, others 
pointed, divided into crenellation:. 
Vandykes, tabs or scollops; but all 
have a tendency to improve the new 
or partially worn waist. 

The patterns for all of the fancy col- 
lars, yokes and waist decorations illu: 
trated are of uniform price, 5d. or |v 
cents,and are in three sizes, smali, me- 
dium and large, except the bolero waist 
decoration. The pattern for this is in 
five sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and costs id. 
or 10 cents. 

A waist decoration that has a low 
round neck is shaped by pattern No. 
1174; itis pictured made of fuchsia vel- 
vet overlaid with rich lace and bordered 
with a deep frill of lace, a ruching of 
lace outlining the neck. 

Handsome collars that may be wom 
with basques, waists, etc., are shaped 
by pattern No. 1555. The collar at the 
top of the page is of violet velvet 
trimmed with insertion and edging. 
Another collar included in the same 
pattern, but different in shape, will 
be found under the same number 1 
the bottom of the page made of silk 
trimmed with lace and velvet ribbon. 

The Undine fichu is a charming waist- 
decoration shaped by pattern No. 1351. 
It is made of ruby satin, with lace edg- 
ing for the frills, bands of insertion and 
ribbon providing trimming. The dec- 


two fichu portions; the collar termi- 
nates in square ends above the bus 
and the fichu sections are joined to the 
ends of the collar, the ends meeting 
under a dainty bow of ribbon at the 
waist. 

A waist decoration is shaped by pat- 
tern No. 1092, which is pictured made 
of velvet, with lace edging for frill caps 
and insertion and ribbon bows for 
trimming. A low-necked or high- 
necked waist may be supplemented by 
this decoration. The fluffy frills stand 
out over the shoulders and the bows 
and ends add to their beauty. 

The yoke or pointed collar shaped 
by pattern No. 7788 is shown made of 
cerise velvet, with lace Vandykes, nb- 
bon and a frill of lace edging to give 
the decorative finish. The Spring wais 
of silk, cloth or novelty wool goos 
will be greatly improved by this accessory. 

A fancy front or waist decoration that may be made with 8 
high or round neck is shaped by pattern No. 1468. It is pic- 
tured made of spotted and plain silk, with Jace overlaying Ut 
yoke, and a ruching of silk outlining the yoke, while ruching 
of lace edging and ribbon contribute charming decoration. 4 
ribbon stock surrounds the collar and a frill of the plain sik 
rises from its upper edge. The frills fluff out prettily over th 
dress sleeves. 

The charming bolero waist-decoration shaped by pattern No. 
1244 is pictured made of black velvet and trimmed with ruchings 
of lace and plaitings of Liberty silk. 


oration consists of a large collar and | 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED MILLINERY PLATE. 


Figure No. 1.—Lapies’ Comp Hat.—This hat is adjusted 
firmly to the head by a band to which a comb is attached at the 
back to slip easily through the hair. The 
brown straw shape has a brim finish of jet 
beads, and ribbon, feathers and an aigrette 
adorn it tastefully. 

Figure No. 2.—Youna Laprgs’ Hat, WITH 
EmpiRE VEiL.— This round straw hat shows a 
pleasing combination of velvet and feathers, 
and the chenille, 
dotted Empire 
veil, softly knot- 
ted at the back 
and its scarf 
ends drawn to the front and tied 
in a careless bow, is a decidedly 
improving accessory. 

Ficgtre No. 8.— Lapigs’ WaLkine Hat.—Black straw, its 
upturned brim faced with 
velvet, forms the foundation 
for the long, graceful ostrich 
plumes that start from under 
the velvet ribbon loop-bow in 
front. A cluster of quills and 
a rosette of piece velvet or 
ribbon disposed at the left 
side and a band round the 
crown could be employed instead of thé trimming illustrated, 
either on a black or colored straw hat of this shape. 

Figure No. 4.—Youne Lapiges’ Hat.—Good taste distin- 
guishes this all-black hat 
of chiffon, with a beauti- 
fully shirred brim turned 
coquettishly off the face 
and bent in volutes. 
Spangles, feathers, a pom- 
pon and an aigrette con- 
tribute artistic decoration. Color could be 
introduced in such a hat by flowers or a chou 
of silk, satin or velvet, disposed as in the 
present instance against the upturned brim 
at the left side. 

Figure No. 5.—THEATRE Bonnet.—The 
comb adjustment secures this dainty com- 
bination of ribbon, lace and an aigrette, the 
entire arrangement being in keeping with 
late ideas and demands. For theatre wear 
the bonnet is tasteful and inconspicuous. 

Figure No. 
6.—LADIES’ 

ToquEe.— Taffeta silk and velvet, 
skilfully manipulated over this 
toque shape and supplemented with 
an aigrette and ostrich feathers in 
two tones, form a chapeau appro- 
priate for the promenade or for calling or church wear. 














The 
new fibre cloth in any desired 
color could be draped over the 
crown of such a toque and vel- 
vet in a contrasting color could 
be softly laid about the brim. 
Ficure No. 7.—Youna La- 


DIES’ Hat.—For early Spring 

wear this shape and decoration 

is admirable. Violets in two 
tones, leaves and ribbon give a charming cachet to the fancy 
straw, which is of choice quality and admirable shape. 
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FASHIONABLE HATS AND BONNETS. 
(For l}lustrationse see Page 341.) 


The change from the familiar very large hat wil 
be acceptable, when with the first balmy days a 
profusion of flowers, gay ribbon, bright silk and 
fancy-colored straw wiil take the place of the 
warm-looking felts, long feathers and sombre velvet. The 
awakening of Nature invites attire that will harmonize with the 
delicate hues of Spring, and it is everywhere manifest that 
in millinery Nature has been most closely copied—that is, in 
flowers, buds, leaves, and in miniature fruit that is tempt- 
ing and beautiful. The illustrations are suggestive and timely 
and convey a correct idea of new shapes and trimmings. 

Figure A.—Lapigs’ Hat.—Velvet forms the soft crown of 

this hat, which has a brim of fancy straw and silk and a sweep- 
ing Paradise aigrette for decoration. 
Any admired color or colors are available 
on the hat, which is a shape appropriate 
for the promenade or church, concert or 
visiting wear. 

Fieure B.—Lapriss’ Bonnet.—A close 
capote shape is here pictured becomingly 
trimmed with velvet ribbon, lace fan ornaments and fancy jet 
ornaments. 

Fiegure C.—Youne Lapigs’ Rounp Hat.—For early Spring 
this is a charming style appropriate to wear with tailor suits 
and various toilettes. Field flowers and a profusion of wings 
are artistically disposed against the moderately high crown, and 
the outer edge of the stiff brim, which rolls high at the back, is 
bound with velvet. 

Figure D.—A StyiisH Sprinc Hat.—The brim of this straw 
hat is softly rolled at the sides and back, 
and feathers and silk provide the decora- 
tion. The disposal of the garniture is 
unusually tasteful. 

FigtreE E.—Lapriss’ Toqur.—Velvet 
and embroidered cloth are associated in 
this toque, the crown and brim both pre- 
senting soft, becoming fulness. A willowy aigrette nods grace- 
fully over the crown, being secured a little to the left of the 
front, and is the only ornament introduced. 

Figure F.—Laptiks’ Straw Hat.—The moderately high crown 
and becomingly rolled brim of this hat 
are made doubly attractive by the 
arrangement of trimming, which con- 
sists of fluffy pompons, flowers and a 
tall aigrette that droops with admir- 
able grace. 

Figure G.—Youne Lapres’ Hat.— 
A suggestion of Spring will be at once 
noted in this round hat, which is 
almost covered with Narcissi. <A tor- 
sade of ribbon daintily bowed is wired 
to stand high at the back and flowers 
are placed under the brim at the 
back, 

Fievre H.—Lapviss’ Bonret.— 
Flowers, fancy gimp, ribbon and 
feathers combine to adorn this soft crown bonnet of Spring 
cloth, which will accompany 2 cloth costume or one of silk or 
Spring novelty goods. 














MILLINERY ORNAMENTS.—Entirely novel are the ornaments. 
bows and decorative arrangements shown this month for hats. 
Velvet and silk are combined in one stylish bow illustrated. 


~ while another shows velvet softly shirred and caught at the front 


of the hat with an elaborate Rhinestone ornament, the bow 
being placed at one side. Rosette bows forming a foundation 
for aigrettes and feathers are very fashionable. Two turtle 
doves with tail feathers made to stand erect above the crown of 
a hat are supplemented by ribbon and aigrettes; for Easter 
and the Spring season this arrangement will afford charmin: 
adornment. Lightness now comes in turn into power, and beau- 
tiful flowers, foliage and fruit unite with ribbon, feathers and 
brilliant ornaments in announcing the joyous season of Spring. 
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EARLY SPRING AILLINERY. 


Flowers have blossomed forth avain on hats and are the more 
welcome because of their lony absence; fuschias, violets, prim- 
roses, poppies, bluets and roses are copied with fidelity to 
Nature and mingle their lovely hues with those of ribbens, tulle 
or straw. With the flowers ribbons have reappeared as trim- 
ming, and they are seen in solid colors and in plaids, and the 
misty tulle, frail and unsubstantial though it is, appeals to the 
taste if not to one’s practical sense. Light-colored straws of 
fanciful weave and satiny finish are in vogue, and the draped 
effects fashionable in velvet Winter hats are reproduced in straws. 
Fibre cloth is a woven straw textile, wiry when used across the 
grain, but otherwise very flexile, which offers interesting possi- 
bilities as a trimming. It is obtainable in all the light tints and 
has a satiny sheen. Ina mauve hue called orchidéc this fibre cloth 
is doubled over the brim of a medium large hat and arranged 
in narrow doubled frills which alternate with fancy straw braid of 
the same hue on the crown. Tulle, also of the same tint, is frilled 
about the crown, aud at the left side two black ostrich feathers 
are disposed back to back and held in place, to all appearance, 
with a Rhinestone buckle. Under the brim at the left side are 
two fluffy tulle rosettes. 

A more artistic disposal of fibre cloth ix carried out in a 
white chip hat—a triumph of daintiness. The cloth is draped 
all round the crown in graceful loops and at the left side ‘to- 
wards the back are clustered loops of geranium red-and-white 
striped ribbon caught with a Rhinestone buckle. Another group 
of ribbon loops is arranged to fall on the hair between a tuft of 
yellow roses at the left side and a bunch of crimped silk flower 
petals that show a leaf-green surface and a veranium-red under 
the brim at the right side. Such a hat could be worn even in 
early Spring in a warm climate with a gown of an equally Sum- 
mery aspect. 

The walking hat has not exhausted its favor and will no 
doubt appear in a variety of shapes. Entirely seasonable and 
appropriate for wear with a gown of any color is a walking hat 
draped with black spangled net. A black plume curls about 
the right side of the crown and af the left side a large white 
osprey aigrette is grouped with two olack tips, the cluster 
being held with the inevitable Rhinestone pin. Under the brim 
at the left side is a small tip which rests on the hair. 

Another black hat of admirable style is somewhat larger than 
the one just described and is all-over draped with spangled black 
hair net. At the left side the brim is rolled high and against it 
are disposed a single black tip and a large rosette of coarse black 
net with a Rhinestone center. A black plume is set under the 
brim, with becoming effect. The play of colors in a soft- 
crowned, fancy straw hat is admirable. The crown is of leaf- 
green straw draped in easy folds and the brim of a lighter green, 
the edge being frilled and set in another frill of green straw 
matching the crown. Shaded purple silk poppies with buds 
and leaves are massed at the back against the crown and also 
under the brim. 

Red roses give life and color to a walking hat of black satin 
straw braid and tiny doubled frills of black chiffon which 
alternate with the braid. A spangled band encircles the crown. 
A very fluffy black aigrette is disposed at the left side and the 
roses are bunched under the brim, which, however, is sufficiently 
raised to display the flowers to advantage. A brilliant all-black 
hat is a large shape with a brim flaring from the face and draped 
with spangled net. Plain net is softly twisted about the crown 
and over its ends at the back is placed a rosette of velvet with a 
Rhinestone pin shining in the center. In front back of the roll 
are four spangled net quills. 

Unusualiy pleasing is the color scheme displayed i in a toque 
of light-green fibre cloth which is draped in most artistic folds 
and wrinkles over the shape. A profusion of shaded pink-and- 
purple fuschias and leaves trims the left side effectively though 
simply, no other trimming being added or, indeed, needed to 
make the hat a success. 

The brim of another toque is of black straw like the crown 
and is cut in a series of points, a frill of finely fluted black lace 
falling upon the brim. Red roses are wreathed about the crown 
and at the left side is a compact cluster of red closed buds and 
stems. A rosette of the fluted lace with a Rhinestone center is 
fixed under the brim at the back. 

\ large picture hat of fine black straw is enriched with feath- 
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ers; the tiniest of black tips droop from the brim overshadowing 
the face, and three long black plumes supported by a large chow 
of coarse black net adjusted at the back nod over the crown 
towards the front. A net scarf is softly twisted about the 
crown and one long end finished with a rosette falls at the back. 
The end may be wound about the throat and the rosette pinned 
on the corsage, with becoming effect. 

Foliage is extravagantly used in the trimming of a black straw 
hat, the brim of which is draped softly with black net. the drap- 
ery being disposed in two tall loops at the left side. Leaves are 
massed on the crown and at the back are bunched yellow ard 
pink ruses in very pale tints, the color harmony being exception- 
ally pleasing. 

No more fitting complement to a toilette of bluet cloth could 


be chosen than a hat shaped in bluet fancy straw. Chiffonette © 


to match the straw is doubled and formed in two frills around 
the crown above a twist of bluet-and-white plaid ribbon, rosettes 
of both ribbon and chiffonette being arranged at the left side. 
Red roses with which leaves are plentifully bunched supply 
trimming for the back, a ribbon rosette under the brim resting 
against the hair. The colors assembled in this hat are partic- 
ularly becoming to a pink-and-white complexion. 

The novel feature of a toque of mixed green-and-white straw 
is a crown piece of white chiffon adorned with appliqués of 
lace, a Rhinestone pin fastening the dainty tissue to the center 
of the crown. Lilies-of-the-valley and pale-yellow silk roses are 
distributed at the left side and complete the decoration of a 
very stylish hat. 

Black and red develop a striking combination in a large car- 
riage hat of black-and-red mixed straw, with an insertion of 
black coarse net let in the brim. 1n front is a bow of broad red 
satin ribbon veiled with tine black chenille dotted red net, a jet 
pin being fastened at the center of the bow. The back of the 
hat is overrun with red silk poppies with black centers. It 
is rather too early to hazard predictions regarding the pop- 
ularity of the red hat—it will be worn, but, perhaps, not so 
extensively as it was last Spring. 

A truly exquisite creation associates a broad brim of black 
chip with a draped crown of black tulle over white, the outer 
layer being threaded with silver tinsel. A large shaded cream- 
and-yellow Paradise aigrette sweeps, plume-like, over the brim, 
being supported by a large white tulle rosette, and under the 
brim are arranged white and yellow roses. 

Violet and pale-yellow are combined with rare taste in a hat 
with the front flare; the hat is shaped in yellow fancy straw 
and the brim is faced with shirred violet chiffon, a tuft of yellow 


roses resting against the hair in front. A shaded yellow Para-. 


dise aigrette droops over the brim, and the back is trimmed 
with yellow satin ribbon loops and ruses. 

A soft beige hue is shown in the fibre cloth from which a 
stylish hat is shaped. A rosette of black net provides a support 
for yellow velvet roses at the back and a large white satin bow 
is fixed at the right side. Under the brim a rosette of black net 
is fastened with a Rhinestone pin. 

Pink roses furnish a delightful trimming for a hat of fancy 
light-brown straw. The flowers with their foliage rest against 
loops of fibre cloth corresponding in color with the straw, all 
the trimming being confined to the left side of the hat. 

Beige and white tips and pink roses with foliage are the com- 
bined trimming supported by.a beige fancy straw toque made 
with a double brim, the tips overshadowing the flowers at the 
left side, where for the most part the decoration is placed. 

The brim of a large white chip hat is faced with black chip 
and the crown draped with nasturtium velvet, which is veiled 
with black net and matches a tangle of velvet nasturtiums at 
the left side. 

The trimmed sailor is as much an established fact as the 
smart untrimmed sailor hat. A charming example in fine 
black straw has its crown banded with yellow velvet and a 
twist of bluet-and-white plaid ribbon, which is also used fora 
rosette at the left side. A pair of white wings is sustained by 
the rosette and confers the becoming height. Under the brim 
at the back are bunched lilies-of-the-valley. 

Very like a Spanish turban is a hat of bluet fine straw, the 
crown of which is smothered under bluets and their foliage. A 
fan of deep-cream lace spreads at the left side, and’ a_ soft 
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arrangement of lace under the brim, also at the left side, is 
fastened to a bandeau with a Rhinestone buckle. This model 
may lack novelty, but it by no means lacks style. 


In a charming hat with its brim rolled slightly at the sides, the 


- crown is of black chip 
and the brim of shirred 
black chiffon. Pink roses 
form a garland about the 
crown, and more roses sre 
arranged under the brim 
at each side. A.bunch of 
black quills rises aggres- 
sively in front a_ trifle 
towards the left side. 

A purple gown may be 
accompanied by a toque 
of fancy dark-purple 
straw. Light-purple 
chiffon is softly twisted 
about the crown and a 
knot of it at the left side 
upholds three shaded 
purple wings, a bunch of 
violets at the back com- 
pleting the trimming. 

Light-green and beige 
achieve a happy color 
union in a large hat of 

“beige straw. Beige chif- 
fonette in three tones is 
wound artistically about 
the crown at the left side 
and coming from the right 
sile is a soft fold of Nile 
miroir velvet, a green 
Puradise aigrette held in 
place by a Rhinestone pin 
waving towards the buck 
at the left side. Under 
the brim is a bow of 
twisted velvet. 

Practical and dressy is @ 
sailor hat shaped in fancy 
black straw braid, the 
brim being quite broad 
at the front and sides and 
somewhat narrower at the 
back. The crown is 
banded with black velvet 
arranged to stand a trifle 
above the crown. In front 
is a large pouf of coarse 
black Russian net drawn 
through a riveted steel 
buckle, the disposal of 
which produces numerous 
folds and wrinkles in the 
pouf. Black and white 
wings are set at each side 
of the pouf and back of 
these is a broad loop of 
black velvet. An Empire 
scarf veil of black Tuxedo 
net, chenille-dotted, could 
supplement such a hat. 
The veil is tied loosely 
about the hat, pinned to 
the brim at the back. and 
the ends brought forward and bowed under the chin at the 
left side. A veil of this character is not adviced with a 


CLISTS :—We have recently 
issued another edition of our 
handsome “BICYCLE 
FASHIONS.” It illustrates 
attire to be worn awheel, and 
while principally devoted to 
styles for ladies, also pro- 
vides for the costume needs 
of men, misses and boys. 








SPRING MILLINERY ORNAMENTS. 


COSTUMES FOR CY- 


tailor-made suit; a smart face-veil is in better taste with 
such attire. 

Simple and tasteful is a bonnet which could be becoming] 
affected by a middle-aged matron. The shape is of fancy black 
straw. A_ short black 
Chantilly lace fan spreads 
at each side of the front 
and between the fans isa 
rosette of black velvet. A 
tiny rosette is at the top of 
each black velvet bonnet 
string at the back. 


COLORS FOR SPRING 
AND SUMMER. 


Among the new colors 
for Spring and Summer 
are: Paitlle, epis, blé Por. 
tournesol, régent and o4 
de hoche— yellow tones 
shading from a pale straw- 
yellow toa deep golden- 
yellow; Martin pécheur. 
roller, nacelle, navigateur. 
aérostat, explorateur— 
blues shading from tur. 
quoise to ultra-marine. 
Coral, géranium and k- 
gonia are popular among 
pink tints. Other desig- 
nations now applied are: 
Gazelle—a fawn shade: 
clématite—lilac; iris—dark 
reddish-purple; daurter— 
light cherry. Turquoise 
is very much in vogue. 
Then among greens there 
are: tstlewi—linden green; 
charmille—a darker hue: 
captlaire—a dark sage: 
Nil, niger — darker than 
Nile; Sénégal — bluish 
green; and the familiar 
émeraude. Orchidéc is 1 
mauve; Ophélia—a darker 
pinkish-purple ; Auteal— 
heliotrope; and jockey— 
dark bluish-purple. 

Other new tones are: 
Menelick——golden tan; fav- 
orite — reddish - orange; 
royal—purplish-blue, and 
cutrassé—a darker shade 
Aluminum is a gray sug- 
gesting the metal, fuchsia. 


and amarante, a much 
darker shade. 

Among the plaid: 
Edinburgh is character- 


vailing tint, Glasgow by 
quoise, Quentin Durward 
by heliotrope, and Higb- 
lander by geranium. Of 


course, white and various colors are mingled, in the several 
plaids, with those mentioned. 


It contains as well a detailed explanation of the variou3. 


parts of a bicycle by an expert machinist, with valuable advice 
on the care, repair and choice of a wheel; a specially prepared 
paper on learning to ride; a discussion by a high medical 
authority of the question of exercise for women; the etiquette 
of the wheel; and a great variety of other matter especially 
interesting to the devotees of this exhilarating and health-givins 
sport. No cyclist of either sex can afford to do without tbit 
pamphlet, which will be sent postpaid to any address on receiy 
of 2d. or 5 cents. 


a very deep pinkish-red. | 


ized by green as the pre. | 
pink, Walter Scott by tur. | 


by yellow, Marie Stuart | 
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THE MYSTERY OF BEBE CLARIBEL. 


By ELIZABETH C. WINTER. 


Mrs. Grahame paused in front of the closed door, and, gazing 
on the bit of cardboard held to the panel by four very small 
tacks, she read the legend: 


AUBREY VANCK, ARTIST. 


She had often read it and there was nothing unusual in its 
appearance there; but somehow it had never looked quite as it 





‘looked now and her heart gave a half-frightened throb. 


‘‘T wonder what he’ll think of me! Men don’t know any- 
thing about babies! The few times when he has caught up 
Claribel and insisted on holding her, even for a moment, I have 
had cold chills lest he should drop her, or dangle her upside 
down before I could get the little angel out of his hands, and 
yet—oh, wel] I just must, for there is no other way.” 

She knocked loudly on the closed door with the Dresden 
knob of her parasol handle, and Bébé Claribel. who had a 
particular liking for that knob and had often tried to get it 
into her small mouth, immediately made a plunge toward it and 
nearly sprang out of her mother’s arms as the door was opened. 

‘‘Mrs. Grahame!’ exclaimed Vance, with evident pleasure, 
‘‘Come in, and Miss Bébé, too. Let me hold her for you, Mrs. 
Grahame. She is really getting too heavy for you. Where is 
Katrina?” 

‘‘Katrina’s gone out. 
stroke, or-—something.”’ 

‘‘Probably, something,”? said Vance with a laugh, for Mrs. 
Grahame had ended her remark somewhat vaguely, though inti- 
mating the kind of ‘stroke’ to which Katrina’s mother was 
subject. 

‘¢ Well, Mr. Vance, whatever it is, the girl had to go, for it was 
awfully sudden, and it was after she had gone that I remembered 
an engagement with my lawyer that must be kept, and I can’t 
take Claribel with me, and, oh, Mr. Vance, will you take charge 
of her for just half an hour? I shall be back almost im- 
mediately.” 

‘‘Why, of course! Delighted!” cried Vance with a degree 
of enthusiasm intended to conceal the fact that he had grown 
quite pale, while a cold perspiration was shining like dew on 
his brow. But it was impossible to attempt any kind of excuse 
and he tried to believe that he was strictly truthful when he 
declared himself ‘delighted.’ For how could he otherwise, 
when it had been for several months past the ambition of his 
heart to assist permanently in the care of Bébé Claribel? He 
had only refrained from saying so on many tempting occasions 
by reminding himself that Mrs. Grahame was still in full mourn- 
ing for Bébé’s papa; and it was quite impossible, besides being 
very bad form, to propose marriage to the loveliest young widow 
in the world while she was still wearing the visible emblems of 
a broken heart. True it was that Mrs. Grahame’s matrimonial 
experience had been a most unhappy one, for Jack Grahame had 
tried many other ways of breaking her heart before the final 
one, but for al] that— 

At this point Vance’s mind suddenly emerged from the kal- 
eidoscopic confusion which had been clouding it and he reiter- 
ated his former statement, declaring with renewed enthusiasm 
that he was ‘delighted, delighted! " 

Bébé Claribel was placed in his arms. 

‘‘She’ll be so good, Mr. Vance. You know she always is, 
and if she should cry it’s because she’s hungry, for what with 
Katrina going so suddenly and all that I’m afraid the blessed 
angel hasn't had as much breakfast as she wanted. But all 
she needs is a drink of milk, or a cracker, or just anything. 
She’s so good and so reasonable.” 

The young mother bestowed a final embrace on her child, 
and Vance, feeling as if he had been included in that tender 
ceremony, was so transported with joy that he hardly realized 
he had been left in sole possession of Bébé Claribel, until Mrs. 
Grahame had disappeared inside the elevator at the further 
end of the hallway. But when one wild and piercing cry of 
‘*Mama! Mama!’’ was suddenly shrieked in his ear, he stum- 
bled backward into his studio, closed the door and quaked there 
in abject terror and without an effort to disguise his panic. 

Bébé Claribel repeated her war-cry a second and a third time. 


She had to go. Her mother has a 


Then, being temporarily exhausted, she was obliged to wait tili 
she had recovered breath for continued efforts. Probably if 
Vance had tried to pacify her she would have recommenced 
hostilities sooner, but as he was too much frightened to speak 
she felt the lack of resistance which is so depressing to any 
kind of warfare. If a ‘‘soft answer turneth away wrath,’ no 
answer at all is sometimes even more effectual. 

Bébé Claribel swung herself round in Vance’s arms and care- 
fully surveyed him. He looked meek and sufficiently over- 
whelmed, but his appearance did not seem to please her, though 
he was a good-looking young man and had been admired by 
members of her sex, older in years and of more experience. 
She raised her hand and brought it down several times upon his 
face, but as it was such a tiny hand, softer than velvet, pink and 
sweet, too, its pigmy blows were not unlike a shower of rose 
leaves. 

Vance laughed as he caught the small hand in his mouth, and 
kissing it, he thought of Bébé’s mama. But this did not suit 
Claribel at all. She seized him by the hair, twisting her fingers 
among his tawny locks and pulled till his eyes smarted, fur 
Vance had the hair of the ideal artist. He wore it long and 
there was plenty of it, and as Bébé continued to pull and twist 
her angry cries were changed to delighted laughter, while her 
victim thought of Absalom and then of Sampson in the power 
of an infant Delilah; and he would gladly have welcomed the 
Philistines for the sake of a possible rescue. 

‘“By Jove, Miss Bébé, you have a temper of your own!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Where do you get it? Not from the dear little 
mother, I’ll be sworn. I’ve heard it said that girls inherit the 
father’s temperament. Oh-h-h—Bébé6 Claribel, I can’t stand 
this. Whew! I had better have had my head shaved. Now. 
miss, you’ve domineered over me long enough, and the worn 
will turn. Not that it does him any good after he’s been tram- 
pled on; he’d better turn first, as I do.’? And having succeeded 
in rescuing his hair from Claribel’s clutches he held that young 
lady off at a safe distance, while he looked anxiously about 
wondering what to do next. Suddenly he put her down on the 
floor, and then retreating slowly, contemplated her from afar. 
The child was too much surprised to resume her cries immedi- 
ately and she returned his gaze with that calm intensity and 
that expression of unfathomed wisdom which is found only in « 
baby’s eyes. 

‘‘Awfully pretty you are!’? Vance exclaimed. ‘*She looks 
like Daisy.’? (Mrs. Grahame’s name was Daisy, and as ‘‘ Daisy” 
Vance had sometimes permitted himself to think of her, but 
never until then had he spoken his thought aloud.) ‘I’m glad 
she doesn’t look like—that fellow. 
temper. What lovely eyes she has! 
mouth? How long is she going to keep it closed, I wonder.”’ 

An immediate ending was put to that speculation, for Bébé 
Claribel once more sounded her war-cry, and with such start- 
ling effect that Vance felt all his original terror rush back on 
him with renewed force. 

‘¢ What on earth shall I do with her?’’ he exclaimed, ‘*‘ How 


long can she keep it up? I’ve heard that some children can | 


scream all night. Oh, this is awful.” 

-Claribel here uttered a series of shrieks that left her so nearly 
suffocated that Vance began to feel seriously alarmed. 

‘‘T must do something about this. 
her I might be suspected of hurting the child. Half an hour? 
Mrs. Grahame said she would be back in half an hour.” 

He looked at his watch and found that fifteen minutes had 
elapsed, as nearly as he could guess at the time since Mrs 
Grahame had knocked at his door. 

‘¢ Another fifteen minutes of this will drive me mad,” he said. 
in desperation. ‘‘ Something ails the child; she never cries so 
on other days. Mrs. Grahame was right in saying she was good. 
She is, generally. There must be some cause for this unusuai 
row. Let me remember. I am sure Mrs. Grahame ordered 
something else in case Bébé should cry. There was sureiv 
some remedy. What wasit? Not Mrs. Winslow’s; not pare 
goric? No. It was milk. How stupid of me; the child is 
hungry. Poor infant.” 

Vance darted behind a curtain that enclosed one end of the 
studio. In that sequestered spot was kept a small gas stove and 


Though she has got his | 
And what a sweet little 








If any one should hear 
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on a shelf were various tin boxes for the accommodation of 


several kinds of biscuit, a tea-caddy, a sugar-bowl and a small. 


pail for milk. The artist prided himself on being able to brew a 
very good cup of tea and the accomplishment was much appre- 
ciated by his Bohemian friends. But now, alas! There was 
neither milk nor biscuit, not even tea or sugar, for Vance had 
only that morning returned from a holiday in the country, and 
not till that moment did he realize that his cupboard could 
have given points, in the matter of emptiness, to that of Mother 
Hubbard herself. 

‘But the child must have food,’’ he thought. ‘‘I will go and 
buy some milk. It would surely be safe to leave Bébé here for 
five minutes; she can’t walk away. How old is she, I wonder. 
She must be over a year. She was a tiny little midget when 
Jack Grahame died, and it is fully a year since—perhaps I had 
better get some biscuits, too. Daisy said she could eat things.” 

He came out into the studio carrying a small milk-pail which 
with great discretion he kept out of the child’s view. Bébé 
Claribel had stopped crying. She was seated just where he left 
ber and she seemed much interested in the toe of her small 
oronze shoe. 

‘*No, she’s too young to walk,’’ Vance continued, in his 
mental soliloquy. ‘‘ Evidently children of that age don’t run 
about. But I suppose she can creep,’”’ and he hastened to put 
out of reach everything with which an enterprising Daby might 
nave hurt herself. ‘' Now, then, Claribel, be a good girl till I 
come back.”? 

In response to that direct appeal Bébé once more tried her 
vocal powers, while Vance caught up the milk-pail and fled. 
He had some uneasy forebodings when he found himself in the 

elevator and he thought of bribing the boy to go and buy the 
milk, but he knew instinctively that the scheme wouldn’t work. 
He couid not run the elevator in the boy’s absence, besides 
which he was suddenly overcome by a dread of seeming ridicu- 
lous if he should explain his predicament. There was nothing 
for it but to be his own messenger. He knew of a small store 
just around the corner; it would not take him, five minutes to 
go and return. 

When he reached the street he fled onwards, counting the 
seconds as he ran, and though the street was crowded, and the 
woman who served him seemed provokingly slow, he felt certain 
he had not been absent in all five minutes, or, perhaps, seven. 
He could hardly remain calm when the elevator stopped at the 
top floor, and he hastened to his apartment listening anxiously 
for the cry that bad been such a source of terror. But all was 
silent, and as he neared his studio he saw that the door was 
half open. 

‘‘Surely I closed the aoor,’”’ he thought with a chill forebod- 
ing. ‘‘It was horribly careless of me to forget it. But she 
<ouldn’t run away; and, by the silence, the little tyrant has 
found something to amuse her.’’ 

He entered with loud words of cheer. 

‘* Here we are, dear little Bébé Claribel, I have some nice 
creamy milk for you, and you shall have the rest of your 
breakfast.”’ : 

But where was Bébé Claribel? Not where Vance had left 
her: not anywhere to be seen, not under the lounge, nor behind 
= chair, nor in the shadow of any easel, nor concealed by the 
curtain. Where was she? Where? Where? This was the 
frantic question that repeated itself, unanswered, in the agitated 
moind of Aubrey Vance. But, of course, she was in the room, 
>ecause she must be. Not yet could he dare to feel alarmed 
a bout the child. He calmly put down the milk-pail and began 
.<) look for her methodically. He searched every inch of space 
within his studio; he drew out the lounge into the center of the 
Foor; he shook up the pillows; he moved every article in the 
‘oom. By this time his heart was thumping heavily and his 
»reathing was short and thick. His spine felt as if ice water 
«as flowing down it. Then calmness utterly forsook him; he 
:>re through the room like a maniac, tossing everything into a 
.eap of wild confusion, and sinking on the lounge, he looked 
toout helplessly, hopelessly, his staring eyes questioning the 
. alls, the closed windows, the empty space beyond the curtain 
aad the open door, through which he now saw coming towards 
‘im the slender figure of the woman he loved. 

She walked quickly, her bright face was smiling, and she 
sz.id, laughing: ‘‘ Have you had a very hard time with her, Mr. 
"ance? Qh, my goodness, what have you been doing? Your 
tudio is upside down and where is Bébé Claribel ?” 

‘* She’s—she’s gone,” stammered Vance, desperately, too 
2 uch scared to realize what he was saying. 

~+Gene! Gone where?” 
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‘¢That’s what I want to know. Ob, Mrs. Grahame; Daisy, 
dearest, be brave! The child can’t be far away. We will find 
her; I was not gone more than five minutes; it’s impossible 
that any harm could come to her. You can see for yourself. 
I left her there on the floor, seated just there—”’ 

‘‘Stop! Don’t say anything more. Let me think.” 

She raised her hand with an imperious gesture and the sound 
of her voice seemed to cut him like a knife. He looked at her 
in speechless distress and he saw that she was deadly calm, for 
her suffering was too great for excitement. Herface was ashen 
gray, her eyes shining and glassy, their expression strained and 
woe-begone. Her figure was tense and rigid. She looked like 
a statue of horror hewn in stone, but she was all alive and her 
mind moved with lightning quickness. 

‘You left her here alone? Where did you go?” 

‘‘ For milk. There was none here. I was alarmed at the 
way she cried. I thought she might burst a blood vessel.” 

‘* You closed the door, of course?” 

‘¢T don’t know. The child had quite unnerved me. I never 
heard a child cry so. In my haste I must have left the door 
open.”’ | 

‘¢ Then some one came and took her away. You have looked 
for her in the other studios ? ”’ 

‘* Not yet. I had only learned our loss, and when you came 
in I was still searching for her in this room. I felt she must be 
here, somewhere—”’ 

But Mrs. Grahame had rushed out and when Vance followed 
her she had already knocked loudly on the doors of the other 
studios. Only two, the rooms of Brett and Howard were occu- 
pied that morning, as he knew, and they were at the end of the 
hall. He reached them only to find disappointment. Neither of 
the young men knew anything of Bébé Claribel, nor had they 
even heard her cries, and Mrs. Grahame turned from them with 
the calmness of despair. : 

‘‘She has been stolen,’’ she said, as if speaking to herself. 
‘‘But how? The studio windows were closed and the bolts 
drawn inside; besides that way is impossible. There is no stair- 
way and the elevator and the fire escape are the only means of 
reaching this floor, or of leaving it.” - 

Vance took in the meaning of the words and hastened to ring 
up the elevator. He questioned the boy furiously, but no infor- 
mation was elicited; the boy declared that no one had entered 
the lift from the time when Vance had left it until he returned 
in it. The boy was honest and faithful and there was no 
reason to doubt his word; and it would have been impossible 
for anyone to carry off a crying child without betraying himself. 
Vance then hastened toward the fire-escape. The trap leading to 
the roof was closed and a hook fastened it on the inside. Mrs. 
Grahame was now trembling and her lips twitched pitifully. 

‘‘Oh! My baby, my baby,” she mouned, and Vance thought 
that a dagger plunged into his heart would have given him lese 
pain. She looked wildly toward her own studio on the other 
side of the hall. 

‘¢ Tf Katrina had come back. But she couldn’t get into my 
room—I have the key. Oh, thereis Mr. Norrey’s room. We 
haven’t asked there.” 

She hurried toward it and knocked on the door, while Vance 
followed, sick at soul, for he knew that Norrey was not at 
home. 

‘‘He went out of town on the same day that I did. Mrs. 
Grahame. He hasn’t come back yet.” 

His voice was hoarse and she scarcely seemed to understand 
his words, for she kept on knocking at the door. 

‘Hush! Hush!’’ she cried, ‘‘ There is some one within, 
for I hear a movement, a sound,’’ and the three men, for Brett 
and Howard had joined in the search, held their breath lest 
anything should break the silence. Then was heard a heavenly 
sound; it was the sweet, low, gurgling laughter of a young 
child, and it came from the other side of the closed door. 

‘‘It is Bébé! It is Claribel!’’ cried the mother, half frantic 
with joy. ‘But what is that? Oh, Heaven! What is that?” 

The child’s laughter was followed by a harsh, weird, uncanny 
imitation of the sound, and then strange, half articulate words: 

‘‘ Peek-a-boo! Peek-a-boo! Ah! Ha-ha-ha!” 

Mrs. Grahame’s delicate hands were beating frantically on the 
door and her own voice sounded shrill and harsh as she con- 
tinued to cry out: 

‘¢What is that? That voice! That horrible sound! Oh, 
my baby! My baby! She is shut in there alone with a 
maniac! Will no one help me? Hark! Hark! Oh, what is 
that ?” 

Again the weird, uncanny voice/ called out, |‘: Peek-a-boo ! 
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Peek-a-boo !’’ and the baby voice gurgled in sweetest answer- 
ing laughter. 

‘That?’ exclaimed Norrey, advancing quickly from the 
open elevator. ‘‘ Why, that is Consuelo. What is the matter, 
Mrs. Grahame? Are you ill? What has happened, Vance?” 

‘‘Get the door open, Norrey, for Heaven's sake! Mrs. 
Grahame is fainting !”’ 

And while Norrey made haste to obey, Mrs. Grahame slipped 
backward into Vance’s arms. She began dimly to understand, 
but the reaction, after overwhelming terror, was beyond endur- 
ance, and when she had clasped the delighted Claribel in her 
arms and had assured herself that the laughing maniac, in the 
form of a very brilliant green parrot, was not dangerous, Mrs. 
Grahame completed the scene by a fit of violent hysterics. But 
Aubrey Vance felt himself quite equal to this emergency. He 
supported both mother and baby, while Norrey returned 
Consuelo to her cage, and as the parrot showed a disposition to 
join in the hysterical outburst, he hastily flung a travelling rug 
over her, till quiet and calmness were restored. 

‘‘T should like to understand this,” said Vance finally. It 
was necessary to say something and he was very much crest- 
fallen, although he tried to conceal the fact. ‘‘ How was it pos- 
sible for the baby to get in here, Norrey ?” 

‘Well, I can only guess,’’ returned Mr. Norrey. ‘‘ The 
spring lock on my door is out of order and doesn’t always catch. 
I noticed it the first thing when I returned about an hour ago, 
and as I had brought my parrot home with me I was anxious 
for her safety. I went out in search of a locksmith and_the 
door must have remained ajar. That was enough for Consuelo. 
She can let herself out of the cage, and I suppose she hopped 
down and out of the room. If Miss Bébé wascrying, the sound 
guided her; she’s a very intelligent bird. Then the baby must 
have followed her here, for though she may not be equal to an 
extended walking tour she can creep as fast as a centipede.”’ 

‘‘ But the door was closed, Norrey, when we came here. 
You had to unlock it.” 

‘‘The wind must have closed it after they got back; you see 
the windows are open and there is a strong draught. It’s just a 
chance the door wasn’t closed before Consuelo and the baby got 
on the inside of it.’ 

‘‘T wish it had been,’”? groaned Vance. ‘‘ That puff of wind 
has laid the foundation of early gray hairs for me.” 

‘‘Oh, what does it matter how it happened or what caused 
it?’? said Mrs. Grahame finding her voice, though it was still 
tremulous. ‘‘The important thing is that I have found my 
baby, and she is safe and well. Iam so sorry you should have 
had all this trouble, dear Mr. Norrey.’”? And clasping Bébé 
Claribel more closely, the little mother stood up, rather unstead- 
ily. Vance would have helped her, but she ignored the proffered 
assistance disdainfully. She smiled very graciously, however, 
on the others and turned toward the door. 

‘*Oh, do let me carry Bébé Claribel,” said Vance, following 
humbly in her wake. But she wouldn’t look at him, and her 
tone was below freezing point when she said : 

‘‘[ think your education in regard to babies has been sadly 
neglected, Mr. Vance.”’ 

‘*But I am so willing to learn, Daisy—dear Daisy. Won't 
you help me?” 

He pleaded earnestly, as Mrs. Grahame paused at her own 
door before opening it. 

‘You will tind me an earnest pupil, Daisy.” 

‘‘The lesson for to-day is ended,” said the pretty widow 
severely ; and the closed door stood between them. 

Vance walked on to his own apartment. He was dejected, 
but not wholly discouraged. He occupied himself for the rest 
of the day in re-arranging his pictures and putting his furniture 
in order, and between whiles he reflected that he had called 
her Daisy, unreproved, several times. Had she permitted it, 
or had she been too much agitated to notice it? Then he 
brewed himself a cup of tea. In all his haste he had remem- 
bered to buy the tea when he had purchased the milk, because 
—well, no matter. The time might yet come when Daisy would 
drink tea with him. After that he put a fresh canvas on the 
easel and determined to try a picture of Bébé Claribel from 
memory. 

It was many days before Vance again saw Mrs. Grahame. He 
had ventured to call several times, to ask if the young autocrat 
of the studios was any the worse for her experience, but he had 
never got further than the door and there he had seen only 
Katrina, who relieved his mind on each occasion to the extent 
of informing him that ‘‘ Miss Bébé was quite well and as lively 
as n cricket.” 
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Vance was discouraged, but not hopeless. He knew that he 


- held one trump, a face card of a particularly attractive appear- 


ance. He, therefore, continued to work on the portrait of Bebé 
Claribel, building Spanish castles while he painted, and puttine 
special fascination into the laughing blue eyes and the roguish 
dimple that lurked in the corner of the rosebud mouth. And 
all the time he was falling fathoms deeper in love with Daisy. 
He always called her Daisy now when he thought of her, because 
he liked to encourage the habit, and as he thought of her con- 
stantly the habit was rapidly becoming a fixed one. 

Meantime the seclusion of Mrs. Grahame had become <o 
marked that all the other artists had begun to comment about it. 
No one of them had seen her since the eventful day when Mr. 
Norrey had brought home his interesting bird, and if it had not 
been for Katrina’s assurances that her mistress was ‘‘ quite wel) 
and very busy,’”’ some alarm might have been felt, for the pretty 
widow was a great favorite, and her brothers of the brush and 
pencil all thought highly of her as an artist. 

Mrs. Grahame was in somewhat straitened circumstances. 
having given up to her husband’s creditors her house and all it 
contained, a voluntary sacrifice which had not even brought her 
thanks, and she was now obliged to keep house in the smail 
rooms that formed her studio. But Katrina was a great man- 
ager and devoted to her mistress, with whom she had lived as 
confidential maid long before Jack Grahame had squandered 
his wife’s little fortune. 

All of this and a great deal more filled the mind of Mr. Vance 
as he worked on the portrait of Bébé Claribel, and, perhaps, it 
helped him to make such a life-like and speaking face that he 
could no longer keep its radiance to himself. 

‘‘ No mother could resist it,” thought the artist. ‘‘ When 
Daisy sees it she must forgive me for that meddlesome par- 
rot’s tricks. Confound the bird! But for it I might have per- 
suaded Daisy to cast aside forever that unbecoming long black 
veil.” 

He hurriedly wrote a few lines on his visiting card, and hav- 
ing persuaded Katrina to carry it to her mistress, he returned to 
the contemplation of Bébé Claribel’s picture. Presently he 
heard the ‘‘swish-swish’”’ of silken skirts along the hall, then a 
quick tap on the half open door, and Mrs. Grahame stood be- 
side him uttering such rapturous admiration of the portrait as 
might have turned the head of any artist. 

‘‘Oh, Aubrey! You must be very fond of Bébé to make 
such a perfect likeness from memory.” 

‘‘Then you forgive me, dearest ?”? he asked, his gaze devour- 
ing the lovely, blushing ‘face. ‘Why have you hidden your- 
self away from me so many days?” 

‘“We were dressfhaking, Katrina and I,” laughed Mrs 
Grahame. ‘‘ Didn’t you hear the sewing-machine going like 
—like everything.’ I’m sure you might have guessed. But it 
seems that you have neither eyes nor ears. Really, Aubrey 
Vance, for an artist I think you see very little. Pray, sir, take 
a look at me. What do you think of ma toilette? Trés jolie. 
n’est-ce pas?" 

Then Vance allowed his gaze to wander from her face. He 
couldn’t help himself, for Mrs. Grahame had pirouetted on the 
toe of one slender foot, and, pretending to hold out the very 
flaring skirt of her new gown, had contrived to turn away from 
him to conceal her blushes and confusion. The costume was 
certainly very pretty. but in Vance’s eyes it would have been so 
had it been made of sackcloth, for it was not black. There 
was not a scrap of mourning about her. The gown was of the 
palest-lilac silk, with trimmings of white lace about the dainty 
bodice, at the throat and falling over the slender hands. On 
the fluffy mass of dark, lustrous hair sat a charming little 
toque, with a twist of lavender chiffon, and violets. and one 
flashing jewel lighting it up like a ray of light. 

But of what consequence are such trifling details? Vance 
took the meaning of it all into his heart in one quick glance. 
and he caught both her hands in his and bent over the sweet 
face. 

‘Oh, Daisy!’ he said, and that was all, except that he 
kissed her. ; 

‘‘ Well, you see, Aubrey, it is coming near Easter and one 
likes to be dressed in harmony with the season, and oh, J wa- 
so tired of black.” 

Soon after that came wedding cards and bridal gifts, of 
course, the last but not least present being particularly intende 
for Bébé Claribel. It was Consuelo, in a brand new cage ani 
in perfect voice, shouting at her top note: 

‘* Peek-a-boo! Peek-a-boo !” 

ELIZABETH (. WINTER. 
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> ConpucTep BY Mrs. CADWALADER JONES 


WRITING NOTES. 


The use of the third person for formal invitations and cor- 
respondence comes down to us from times when there were 
well-defined grades in society and when familiarity was con- 
sidered in bad taste. The form is still convenient in many 
cases, not only to show that an entertainment is to be large, or. 
at least. formal, but also if one wishes to write to a person 
whom one does not know. If an invitation says that 


Mr. and Mrs. William Smith request the pleasure of 
“rr. and Mrs. George Brown's company at dinner on 
Thursday. December fourth, 


with the hour added. Mrs. Brown may know that she had bet- 
ter wear her best frock; and invitations to receptions and large 
weddings are also in the third person. Now let us suppose 
that two women of the same name live in the same place, out 
do not Know each other, as often happens; one of them acc:- 
dentally receives and opens a letter meant for the other and 
naturally wishes to return it. Her note should run: 


Mrs. John Smtth presents her compliments to Mrs. 
James Smith and regrets that the enclosed letter was 
opened by mistake, owing to an error in the address, 


or whatever the reason may be. It is not necessary for her to 
write: ‘* Dear Mrs. Smith’’ unless she wishes to begin an ac- 
quaintance, but it is always polite to present one’s compli- 
ments, except in the case of a:woman writing in the third 
person to a man, when it is not usual unless he be very 
much older than she, when it comes under the head of the 
deference due to age. People who start bravely off in this 
formal style sometimes find it hard to continue it and they drop 
into the use of the first person, which has a very incongruous 
effect. This may be avoided if before the writer begins she 
will say to herself that she is not writing a note but telling 
about something which has happened to somebody else. With 
that in her mind the personal pronoun will not be so apt to 
intrude itself. As a general rule men are not likely to write 
to women unless they know them, and yet there are cases ip 
which the third person would be the unly correct form. For 
instance, if a young man should find a card-case and learn from 
its contents to whom it belonged, and had not met the owner, 
he would restore it to her with a note saying: 


Mr. Henry Jones presents his campliments to Miss 
Green and begs to return this card-case, which he found 
and believes to be hers. 


The young lady may either answer, thanking him in the same 
formal manner, or, if it is merely an accident that they do not 
know each other, she may write: 


Dear Mr. Jones: 
I am very much obliged to you for your kind- 
ness in returning my card-case. 
Believe me, 
Very truly yours, 
Clara Green. 


In either case it would be polite for the man to be presented 
to her at the first opportunity. Young men are often puzzled 
to know how they should address girls whom they wish to invite 
to drive or to go to some entertainment. Here is a usual form: 
Dear- Miss Grey: 

It will give me very great pleasure if you will 
allow me to take you to drive next Wednesday afternoon. 






and if you will go, please let me know 
at what time I shall call for you. 


Believe me, 
Sincerely yours, 
— r John Brown. 
j ; =e sy) Gs e 
SA GF OW A See Very truly yours” is the most formal 
CS f= C Q) ending and not often used by men to 





women. ‘‘Sincerely yours” or ‘ very 
sincerely yours’’ is the termination now 
most commonly employed by both sexes, 


~— 
SRS 
\ SI e ° 
RSERVAN while ‘ faithfully,” ‘‘cordially’’ and 
. CES ‘affectionately’ imply greater degrees 


of intimacy. ‘‘ Sincerely’ by itself, as 
‘*sincerely, Anna Robinson,’ is not 80 
courteous as ‘sincerely yours,’ and as 
to the signature, it should always be 
that of the writer, without any prefix. 
‘* Sincerely yours, Mrs. John Gray,” or ‘‘ Miss Clara Green” 
is never correct under any circumstances. If a married woman 
writes to a person who does not know her husband’s name, after 
she has signed her own she may write that of ber husband in 
brackets underneath, thus: 


* Laura Carter.” 
(Ars. Henry Carter.) 


It is even better to put after her signature ‘‘ Address Mrs. 
Henry Carter,’’ or ‘** Miss Laura Carter.”’ If she wishes to speak 
of herself by her husband’s name, she should write in the third 
person. If a girl who is living at home wants to send an invita- 
tion to a man whom she does not know very well, she writes 
as though from her mother, somewhat in this way : 


Dear Mr. Abbott: ‘ 
My mother asks me to say that tt will give her 
great pleasure if you will dine with us on Tuesday next, 


mentioning the hour, and ending ‘‘ Sincerely yours.” 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Anxious Inquirer.—If two sisters are to be married at the same 
time, they may dress alike or not, as they prefer, but the invitations 
should be quite separate and distinct, in order to avoid misunderstand- 
ings as to which bride is to marry which groom. 

Old Subscriber.—1. It is not customary to go to an afternoon recep- 
tion earlier than three o'clock, and after that time a servant is usually 
at the house door to open it as each person comes up. It was certainly 
not wrong to ring, and the only reason why cards are placed upon the 
table instead of being handed to the servant is that she is supposed to 
be busy opening the door. 2. Unless the hostess be an invalid she 
stands while receiving her guesta. 3. It has become a matter of 
course to serve tea in the afternoon, but coffee is not obligatory, and 
shiced cake is as suitable as small single cakes. The only advantage of 
the latter is that they are easier to eat and less likely to soil gloves. 

Constant Reader.—1. It is not the custom to send cards to others 
living in the same block when one moves into a new neighborhood, 
but it is usual to send out cards soon afterwards to all one’s acquain- 
tances, or to have one or more “days at home” in order that people 
may have a chance to learn tlic new address, 2. In small xpartments 
where space is valuable and few servants are kept a tiny table is often 
tucked away in some corner with the tea-cups ready on it, but in most 
cases a sma'l folding-table is brought in and placed before any chair 
in which the mistress of the house may be sitting. A pretty cloth is 
thrown over it, and then the tray is carried in and placed on it. with 
the urn, tea-pot and cups and everything necessary. If there are 
many cakes or sandwiches, they are often put on another little fancy 
table. Spoons are not kept in a holder, but always brought in with 
the tray, in the saucers, and the guests sit close to the tea-table, 
or else come for their tea and take it to another part of the room. 
There are no set rules, as it is entirely informal, and people wait on 
themselves. 3. You should always send your husband's card with 
yourown. 4. A small clock is usually placed on a writing-table or 
some place where it may be readily seen by its owner. 

M. J—1. At Home cards need no answer, and when several dates 
are given it means that if you cannot go to the large reception vou 
may call on one of the other days or oftener if you choose. 2. It is 
polite to call on one’s hostess after any kind of entertainment, whether 
you all belong to a club or not. 3. Ice cream is never out of fashion, 
but it seems rather chilly in winter, especially in the daytime. 

L. R.—The simplest way is always the best. Some time when 
you see the gentleman of whom you speak, you may say: “I 
should like you to meet my sister, and we shall be very glad if vou 
will come to see us. We live at A punctilious man wsxu- 
ally waits to be asked to call, and it is only right that he should 
know some of your family. 
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Figure No. 1. 


—PHOTOGRAPH- Fa 
Frame.—Linen and PO O%OKOS fars- 
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the latter is not 
“fy : easily obtainable. 
PSE MEIC LOLOL MBON Figures Nos. 4 
AND 5.--TEa-Cosky, 
AND EMBROIDERY | 
Desicn.—Pink silk | 
and heliotrope vel- 
vet are united in 
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silk are used for 
covering cardbourd 
to make many pret- 
ty knick-knacks, 
such as photograph- 
frames, etc. For this tea-cosey. 
the frame here Cheniile cord is ar- 
sbown red silk was ranged along the 
used and the oval opening was bordered by fancy lace stitches top of the velvet band at the bottom and also over the seam 
worked about lace motifs. Any woman who is at all skilful joining the two sides, being formed in a loop at the top, where 
with a crochet needle will find little difficulty in crocheting a a ribbon bow is_ placed. 
pattern similar The front of the cosey is 
to that illus- decorated with an embroid- 
trated. The ered design that encloses a 
crocheting monogram. Figure No. 5 
should be done’ shows the design, the right 
at both sides corner being illustrated. For 
of the motifs, the left corner the design 
which have pre-__is reversed, the flower forms 
viously been’ being made to curve in 
tacked in cor- opposite directions. These 
rect position on  formsare repeated from each 
paper. The pic- corner until they meet at 
ture is inserted the center, at both top and 
in the usual way bottom. Such a cosey would 
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Figure No. 1.—PHOTOGRAPH- FRAME. 
| 


between the covered portion and a plain 
back covered with silk to match the front, 
and the edges are neatly bound with ribbon. 

Fieaure No. 2.—Corp—Box.—A handy and 
decorative box for holding twine or other 
cord is shown at this figure. A square, deep 
box made of 
heavy cardboard 
or thin wood and 
large enough to 
contain a ball of 
cord must be 
procured and 
a hole made in 
the top of the 
cover, which 
should be the 
depth -of the 
box, as illustra- 
ted. Linen or 
canvas is then 
stretched tightly 
over the cover 
and a simple 
design _ plaited 





Fievcre No. 4. 


on each surface. . Figure No. 2.—Corn—Box. 

FicurE No. < 7 
3.—Catou- ALL. rt ‘. mT 
—This convenient ornament is made of silk and celluloid. The SAWS 
lower part of a long bag of the silk is enclosed in oblong sections Fraure No. 5. 


of celluloid, tastefully decorated in oils and laced together at the 
corners with ribbon. Draw-strings of ribbon pull the bag in at 
the top, a frill heading being formed above the ribbon. The 
receptacle is convenient in the sewing or sitting room, being suit- 
able for holding scraps, small pieces of sewing or embroidery, grace the daintiest tea-table. By the aid of pattern No. 3108 
ete, Covered cardboard could be used in place of celluloid if price, 5d. or 10 cents, it may be easily (made of velvet and satin 


FigurES Nos. 4 anp 5.—TkEa-COSEY, AND EMBROIDERY DESIGN.— 
(Cut by Pattern No. 3108; one size; price 5d. or 10 cents.) 
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THE ART OF NETTING.—No. 67. 


PLATE DOILY, WITH NETTED BORDER. 


Figure No. 1.—Cut a round piece of linen 8 inches in diame- 
ter, and hem and feather-stitch it. Use No. 50 crochet cotton 





Fiagvure No. 1.—PLate DoILy with Netrep BORDER. 


for the netting and No. 50 linen to darn with. For the larger 

meshes use a 4 inch bone mesh and for the smaller mesh a No. 
12 knitting needle. 

First round.— Net around the linen over the small mesh, using 

an ordinary 

needle and 


stitches. 

Second round. 
—Tie on the 
netting needle, 
net around 
using the 4 inch 
mesh. 

Third round. 
—Use the small 
mesh. draw 2nd 
loop through 1st 
loop, net, draw 
1st through 2nd, 
net, draw 4th 
through 3rd, 
net, 8rd through 
4th, net, etc. 





Frovre No. 2.—Tometer Domy, wits Nerren” = /ourth round. 
BORDER. — Like 2nd. 

Fifth round. 
—Like 8rd. 


Sizth, Seventh and Highth rounds.—Plain, over smal]) mesh. 
Ninth round.—Net 8, skip 1, net 3, skip 1, all round. 
Tenth round.—Net 2, skip to next group, net 2, and repeat all 


\ round, 


Now darn with linen along the edge as seen in the illustration. 


BIRDS AND BIRD-KEEPING.—This is the name of a care- 
fully prepared pamphlet published by us in which full instruc- 
tion is given in the most approved methods of caring for cage- 
birds of every description. Food, breeding and management in 
both health and sickness are thoroughly considered, and the 
pamphlet is illustrated with numerous engyavines of sincing 


making 188 


TUMBLER DOILY, WITH NETTED BORDER. 


Figure No. 2.—For this doily hem and feather-stitch a piece 
of linen 84 inches in diameter. 

Hirst rvund.— With sewing needle and No. 50 crochet cotton, 
net 1 stitch into linen, over knitting needle mesh, and then run 
the needle along inside the hem for the space of two loops, bring 
the needle out, net 1 stitch and repeat until you have 23 loops 
around the linen. 

Second round.—Use , inch mesh, net 4 stitches in each loop 
of first round. 

Third and Fourth rounds.—Plain over knitting needle. 

Fifth round.—Net 3, skip 1, net 8, skip 1, etc. 

Sixth round.—Net 2, skip to next group, net 2, etc. 


DOILY, WITH NETTED CENTER. 


Figure No. 3.—To make this doily draw a wreath of wild 
roses in shaded pink silk on a circle of linen, six inches in 
diameter, leaving a center three inches in diameter plain. 

To Fill in the Center.—Net a circle after the following direc- 
tions, using white knitting silk: 

First round.—Net 44 stitches over a }-inch bone mesh. 

Second and Third rounds.—Plain over a No. 12 knitting 
needle. 

Fourth round.—Net 2, thread around mesh, net 2, thread 
around mesh, etc. 

huth round.—Plain. Repeat the last two rounds four times. 

Darn the center as seen in the engraving. Now baste tirmly 
this piece of netting over the plain center of the doily, the net- 
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Figure No. 3.—Dor.y, with NetreD CENTER. 


ting to lap over the rose design where it will. Embroider the 
roses in long smooth stitches, button-holing the edges. 

When done press on the wrong side and cut away all the 
linen not covered with embroidery. 


and talking birds, cages and many convenient appliances for 
cages and aviaries. The little work may be read with profit 
by professional as well as amateur bird-fanciers and is excellent 
for reference, the information presented being derived from the 
most reliable sources. The price of the pamphlet is 6d. (by 
post, 74d.) or 15 cents per Copy. 
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THE AUDUBON SOCIETIES AND THEIR WORK. 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN, ASSISTANT CURATOR IN THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NaTURAL HisTurY. 


o=z—— THE existence of Audubon Societies and 
oo an the fact that they have been organized to 
c . protect birds is known in a general 
way to every well informed person, 
but the importance of the work of 
these societies is appreciated by com- 
paratively few. The evils resulting 
from lack of protection of our birds 
are not apparent to the thoughtless; 
passively humane people ignore them 
as unpleasant, while those who have in- 
herited a generous share of the traits of our less 
civilized ancestors declare quite frankly, that if birds are of 
more use to us dead than alive why by all means let us kill 
them. The cause of the birds, therefore, rests only with those 
who, being familiar with the facts in the case, are so deeply 
impressed by the dangers which threaten us, that they have 
formed societies whose object it is to inform the public of the 
seriousness of the situation—hence we have Audubon Soci- 
eties. There are now nearly a dozen in as many states,* and 
the cause they represent warrants the consideration of all think- 
ing people. It is the object of these societies not only to 
protect birds, but to arouse and encourage an interest in the 
study of birds. Primarily their work as bird protectors is 
directed towards women, and it is this phase of the subject only 
that I shall here consider. 

Let us see, therefore, to what extent women are responsible 
for mortality among birds. The difficulty here lies in securing 
reliable statistics. Milliners and feather dealers clusely guard 
the secrets of their trade. However, I received from London 
not iong since the trade-list of a sale of birds and plumes which 
states that ‘‘ Lewis and Peat will sell at the London Commercial 
Salesrooms, on Tuesday, August 17th, 1897, at half-past ten 
o’clock, the following goods: 
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Osprey feathers,.... 6,800 ounces. Trogons, -....------ 1,403 skins. 
Peacock feathers, ..22,107 bundles. Cocks of the Rock. ---- 587‘ 
Peacock neck-feathers,.. 878 ' Tunagers, -.----.--... 815 “ 
Parrots, ..-..-.----- 35.497 skins. Argus pheasants, .... 122 “ 
Ifummingbirds, . 24.956 ‘ Paradise birds,.-....- 15 “ 
JUV, eee sa cc eees - 16,107 ‘ Orioles, ...--..-.-.-- 32 * 
Bee-Eaters,.....-.-. 2,216 ‘“* Thrushes,... ..----. 78 “ 
Impeyan pheasants,-. 1,317 “ Owls. .... .. ..---- 108 * 
Kingfishers, ........ 1.327 “  Toucan’s breasts,..... 29 “ 
Various birds,_....- 7595 skins.” 


The ‘‘ osprey ” feathers here listed are in reality aigrettes or 
herons’ plumes. and the weight given may be roughly estimated 
as representing in the neighborhood of 10,000 birds. The pea- 
cocks’ feathers are packed 100 to the bundle, and somewhat over 
2.000,000 feathers were, therefore. offered at the sale. It is 
impossible to say how many birds were required to make this 
number, nor can one estimate the number of birds represented 
by the nearly half a ton of neck feathers. It should be stated 
that these feathers were shipped to London from India and were. 
therefore doubtless not from domesticated fowls but from wild 
birds killed for their plumage. This sale, however, was com- 
paratively small and unimportant. One is more impressed by 
the extent of the traffic in feathers after reading some figures 
published by Mrs. E. E. Lemon, Secretary of the English 
Society for the Protection of Birds. On April 19, 1897, Mrs. 
Lemon visited a salesroom in London where an auction sale of 
birds and their feathers was about to be held and saw prepared 
for this one sale the following: 


AIGTOUCS Socket see ce aeensipek 11,352 ounces. 
Peacocks’ feathers...----..-....- 215,051 bundles. 


* The State Societies thus far organized and the names and addresses of their 
eecretaries are as follows: 

Maine, Mies Edith J. Boardman, Bronswick, Me. 

New Hampshire. Mrs. Frank W. Batchelder, Myrtle Hill. Manchester, N. H. 

Mareachugetts, Mies Harriet E. Richards, Boston Society of Natural History, 
Berkeley St., Boston, Masa. 

Rhode Island. Mrs. H. T. Grant, Jr., 187 Bowen St., Providence. 

New York, Miss Emma H. Lockwood, 243 West 75th St., New York City. 

New Jersey, Misa Mary A. Mellick, Plainfleld, N. J. 

Penn«ylvania, Mra. Edward Robins, 114 South 213t Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Diatrict of Columbia, Mra. John Dewhurst Patten, 3033 P St., Washington, D.C. 

Tilinois. Mise Emily Romeev, 818 Haron &t.. Chicago, Il. 

Wisconsin, Miss Madge Andereon, 131 Twentieth St., Milwaukee. Wie. 


Birds of Puradise........--.--..------ 2,362 skins. 


Parrots, Cie Wie cS aa 6-s, oie ele Siew 6; Sein oh oleate 228,289 ; 
Hummingbirds,.... 22.222. 22220004-- 789 
Rollers and Kingtishers,........-.---- 116,490 “ 


Owls and Huwks, ee er eee 7,163 & 


As before, the nature of the entries makes it impossible to tell 
witb exactness the number of birds included, but a conservative 
estimate shows that the feathers and skins offered represent the 
loss of at least 600,000 birds’ lives. 

How often these sales occur it is difficult to ascertain. At the 
same day and hour that Lewis and Peat were disposing of the 
birds listed above, S. Figgis & Co. were also holding a sale at 
which, among other things, 3,867 birds of Paradise were 
offered, and Mrs. Lemon writes that ‘‘ the same thing is taking 
place month by month at many another auction, for I have only 
described one out of dozens.” 

In this country we have no public sales of this kind and one 
can secure little or no information concerning the trade in 
feathers. Some years ago, while at Ft. Myers, Florida, then 
the center of the aigrette or heron-plume business, a plume- 
hunter told me that with two or three assistants he had killed 
300 herons in one day. A few years later, at Key West, I heard 
a man boast that in one season, with a company of associates, he 
had killed 180,000 birds for millinery purposes on the Gulf 
coast of Florida. 

When a demand arose for terns or ‘‘ sea swallows,’ once so 
abundant on our coasts, it is stated that 40,000 were killed on 
Cobb’s Island, Virginia, and an equal number on Cape Cod, in 
a single Summer, while the slaughter at other favorable locali- 
ties was doubtless as great. 

But in the absence of definite statistics one has only to visit 
the milliners’ shops and study the prevailing modes to be 
assured of the extent of the demand Fashion makes upon the 
bird world. This season birds are more used than ever before 
and a truly surprising amount of plumage is crowded upon 
the comparatively small base of a hat frame. The effect is 
often, to suy the least. striking and sometimes exceedingly 
incongruous. In a Broadway cable car recently, I sat beside 
a sweet-faced, demure-looking maiden upon whose hat was 
placed a mass of feathers representing no less than five species 
of birds. A day or so ago four swallows were seen on one 
hat, while two terns and a great bunch of sweeping aigrettes 
is a favorite combination. Owls, most beneficial of birds, have. 
strangely enough, become the vogue, and one sees the heads of 
these poor creatures stuck on the front of a hat, their yellow 
eyes glaring like headlights, while from either side spring wings 
a distortion whose object it is difficult to understand. 

While millions of birds are, therefore, killed annually for mil- 
linery purposes the figures obtained only partially indicate the 
annual sacrifice of bird life. By far the greater number of these 
birds are killed during the season of reproduction when their 
plumage is brightest, and their death at this season often implies 
the desertion of a nest with its eggs or young. 

In view of these facts have the Audubon Societies any reason 
for being, aside from humane considerations? Some persons. for 
reasons not stated, ridicule the efforts of the bird-protectionists 
and declare them to be fighting a man of straw. They put 
forth purely hypothetical estimates of the bird population of the 
globe and from them argue that the present destruction of birds 
is but a healthy pruning of the feathered race. It is always easy 
to be convinced of what we wish to believe. and we are not apt 
to inquire too closely into the merits of a decision in our favor. 
It is not improbable that if the millions of birds which are killed 
annually for millinery purposes had been collected under proper 
restrictions of time and place the result of even so great a Joss 
of life might not become apparent for many years. But no such 
restrictions exist. This enormous number is composed largely 
of the few species which Fashion has decreed shall be worn. 
and they came from more or less limited areas. This persistent 
killing of certain species must result in their complete exter- 
mination and their end is hastened by the fact that they are 
killed in the nesting season without being permitted to rear their 

oung. 
5 This is not theory; it occurs before our eyes and so effec- 
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tively taat the existence of a species is terminated almost at 
man’s word. Fifteen years ago the terns or sea-swallows were 
exceedingly abundant along our coasts. They became fashion- 
able and within one or two seasons were s0 nearly annihilated 
that a few small colonies on uninhabited, isolated islets were all 
that were left of countless thousands. Even these survivors 
would have been given no quarter if bird lovers had not banded 
together and hired keepers to protect them while nesting. 

The white herons, or egrets, which furnish the aigrette 
plumes, have been pursued even more mercilessly. Only a few 
years ago these birds were so abundant in Florida that the 
broad savannas were often white with them and the mangrove 
islets on which they nested or rovsted are said to have looked as 
though a great white sheet had been thrown over them. There 
were two species—the snowy heron or snowy egret, and the 
larger white heron or white egret. The former furnished the 
more valuable, recurved plumes and is now practically extinct 
in Florida; the latter is exceedingly rare. 

It seems remarkable, in view of the inaccessibility of this 
bird’s haunts, that the plume-hunter could have done his work 
so thoroughly, but the price offered for the plumes was high 
enough to make men desert a more legitimate if less profitable 
business and take to the swamps in pursuit of herons. The 
bird’s habits and the nature of its plumes were also instrumen- 
tal in causing its rapid extermination. The aigrette plumes 
constitute the heron’s wedding dress and are worn only during 
the nesting season. At this time the birds gather in colonies, 
hundreds often being associated. By concealing himself in one 
of their ‘‘ rookeries”’ the hunter can easily kill the parent birds 
as they return with food for their young. The method is simple 
but effective and results not alone in the death of the old birds 
but in the starvation of the young. The scene of action is now 

removed to other parts 

of the range of these 
birds and their con- 
geners, and at the 
present rate of 
destruction 
the days 
of the 
heron 

are 
































aum- 
bered. 
Paradise 
birds, whose 
plumesarenow 
especially fash- 
ionable, will doubt- 
less be the next spe- 
cies to follow the herons 
out of existence. These 
marvelous creatures are 
found in only a small number 
of the East Indian islands and 
their restricted range will hasten 
their early extirpation. Whatever bird 
Fashion selects for a victim must ulti- 
mately succumb to her insatiable demands. 
It seems undeniable, therefore, that because 
of this destruction for millinery purposes cer- 
tain birds are on the verge of extermination and 
that if the present fashion of wearing feathers con- 
tinues it will surely be attended by the most dis- 
sstrous results. Now how do the Audubon Societies 
attempt to combat this evil? Primarily their campaign is 
one of education. The wearing of birds and their plumage 
ix too universal a custom to be changed in a day or a genera- 
tion. The woman who disputes the taste of her milliner must 
have a courage born of the assurance knowledge gives. This 
knowledge it is the object of the Audubon Societies to make 
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accessible, by the distribution of circulars containing the neces- 
sary information, by appeals through the press, and by the 





Snowy Heron or Egret in Wedding Dress. 


individual work of their members. Their plea for the better 
protection of our birds is based not alone on humane consid- 
erations, not alone on the fact that birds as the most beautiful of 
animate forms are especially deserving of our care, but particu- 
larly do they plead for birds from an economic standpoint as 
umong man’s best friends. As insects are the natural enemies 
of vegetation so are birds the natural enemies of insects, and 
while it is impossible to discuss this subject here, the whole 
matter may be summed up in the statement that if we were 
deprived of the services of birds, the earth would soon become 
uninhabitable. 
The Audubon pledge does not wholly prohibit the use of feath- 
ers, but permits the wearing of ostrich plumes and the feathers 
of domesticated fowls. Under the latter head are included 
the numerous varieties of barn-yard fowls, from which 
are obtained the graceful cocks’ plumes and hackle 
feathers, ducks, geese, swans, pheasants, guinea- 
fowls, turkeys and pigeons, These birds are 
killed for food. The use of their feathers, 
therefore, not only supports a_ legitimate 
industry, but is an effective mears of pro- 
tecting wild birds by decreasing the de- 
mand for their plumage. The birds 
mentioned can be made to furnish 
an exhaustiess supply of feathers 
of a nature to meet all renson- 
able purposes of the milliner. 
Their plumage cannot, it is 
true, compare with that 
of certain wild birds in 
eS beauty, but by arti- 
es ficial treatment their 
color and shape may be 
altered indefinitely. and such 
treatment would give employ- 
ment to a far larger number of 
girls than are at present engaged 
in the feather trade, thus meeting the 
objection that disuse of wild bird’s 
feathers would rob many persons of their 
means of support. 
The Audubon Societies, as a rule, find already- 
& existing laws sufficient, when enforced, to ade- 
quately protect our birds. Their aim, therefore, 
is not to secure the passage of new laws but to so 
educate the public that both the economic and esthetic 
value of birds will be appreciated and the importance of enforc- 
ing the laws formed to protect them he thorouchly realized. 
The Audubon Societies also desire to establish Bird-day 
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observances in connection with Arbor-day as a means of intro- 
ducing bird studies in the schools, and to my mind this is by 
_ far the most important work they have in hand. Not only would 
they secure the aid of education, but its powerful assistance 
would be used in a manner to produce the most lasting results. 

No one having faith in woman’s goodness and mercy will deny 
that in wearing bird’s plumage she sins through ignorance, or, at 
least, through thoughtlessness. Her knowledge of birds is 
usually so limited that even the one she wears on her bonnet 
seems like some artificial creation of the milliner. . That it’ was 
once a living creature whose intelligence, grace of motion and 
musical powers might have given her the purest pleasure never 
occurs to her, and as long as birds are considered in the abstract 
it will be exceedingly difficult to arouse an interest in their wel- 
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fare. We daily read of suffering and death under most painful 
circumstances, but unless we have some personal knowledge of 
the facts in the case the stury makes but little impression. 

The first step, therefore, in advancing the cause of bird pro- 
tection is to teach people something of the usefulness and 
attractiveness of the birds themselves, and while the Audubon 
Societies should not desist in their efforts to reach the older 
generations, their most profitable tield for work is undoubtedly 
in the schools. If the women of to-day had been taught to 
know birds intimately, we should not be confronted by this ques- 
tion of their destruction for millinery purposes. No one can 
really know birds without also loving them, and no true lover 
of birds can wear their stuffed skins as ornaments. 

FRANK M. CHAPMA.. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By E. C. VICK. 


{Mk VICK WILL BE PLEASED TO ANSWER IN THIS DEPARTMENT ALL SPECIAL INQUIRIES CONCERNING FLOWER CULTURE. LETTEKS TO HIM 
MAY BE SENT IN CARE OF THE EDITOR OF THE DELINEATOR. | 


Professor L. H. Bailey has said that flower loving is sentiment 
and emotion, kindled with imagination, depending more upon 
the person than upon the flower, and that sume persons would 
like to love tlowers but they do not know how. Flower loving, 
as I understand it, springs from a natural inborn love for the 
beautiful. The youngest infants show intense delight when 
they see a pretty flower. There is no affectation in this show of 
pleasure; it is simply pure and innocent natural love for the 
beautiful, which is possessed to a greater or lesser degree by 
every person of refinement. Some are delighted with the small- 
est and simplest flowers, while the appreciation of others is ex- 
cited only by particularly magnificent varieties. 


CANNAS. 


Cannas are stately plants with broad ornamental leaves of trop- 
ical appearance. Until recently but one variety, canna Indica, was 
much in use, a tall species with foliage tinged with red, bearing 
small red or yellow flowers. A few years ago the variety known 
as Khemantt was introduced—a dwarf kind bearing what were 
then considered very large pink flowers. The success with 
which this canna met gave fresh impetus to the desire of hor- 
ticulturists to make still greater improvements, and M. Crozy, 
the French florist, shortly afterwards introduced a number of 
improved dwarf varieties, bearing large flowers of various colors. 
These results led to a canna craze in the flower world; M. 
Crozy’s introductions—the results of his various improvements — 
were followed in rapid succession’ by many still larger flowering 
kinds. | 

Cannas are found growing wild in moist wastes within the 
tropics on ull continents. Various uses are made of the plants. 
In Brazil the leaves are used as wrappers for doing up parcels, 
and in the East Indies the seeds are used for beads and also as 
shot, from which circumstance the name canna (Indian shot) 
is derived. In Peru and the Sandwich Islands canna edulis is 
grown extensively as a vegetable. Arrowroot is made from this 
species. 

For the best effect, cannas should be grown in beds or bor- 
<lers massed in groups, aithough single specimens look well. 
The height of the plants varies from the tallest, growing about 
eight feet high, to the most dwarfed, which are only about two 
feet tall. By selecting the tallest varieties for the center of a 
bed and grading down to the lowest on the outside, the whole 
bed will present a symmetrical appearance. A similar plan may 
be carried out where the bed is against a wall or building, grad- 
ing the bed from the rear down to the front. to show a solid 
bank of flowers during the entire Summer. 

The canna is also valuable when grown in pots for decorative 
purposes and for porches, as it blossoms continually in the 
house during Winter. Cannas require a deep, rich soil and a 
great amount of moisture, and a liberal supply of liquid manure. 
though not necessary, is of great benefit. Do not plant cannas 
in the open ground until the end of May or the first week in 
June. In the Autumn before severe frost, cut off the tops, take 
ip the roots and store them in the cellar in sand, the process 


being the same as that used with dahlias to be planted again the 
following Spring. At this time place in pots what plants are 
wanted for the house in Winter. 

Cannas are propagated by dividing the roots, when they are 
taken up in the Autumn, and also by seeds. As the shell is very 
hard, the seed should be soaked in warm (not hot) water for 
twelve hours before planting. The roots of young plants are 
very brittle and tender and it is a good plan to plant the seeds 
separately in the smallest sized flower-pot, known to the trade 
as ‘‘ thumb”? pots. 

The following, the flowers of which are as beautiful as 
orchids, are magnificent varieties and are certain to give satisfac- 
tory results: 

‘‘ Italia,” tall, six to nine feet high, flowers very large, com- 
posed of yellow side petals splashed with red, upper and lower 
petals very light red splashed with yellow; ‘‘ Austria,’’ similar 
to ‘‘ Italia,” except in color of flowers, which are canary yellow. 
with traces of reddish spots in center of two inside petals: 
‘‘Burbank,” very large, clear light-yellow flowers, center 
slightly splashed with red, three feet high; ‘‘Queen Charlotte,” 
red bordered with broad band of gold on outer edge, three feet 
high; ‘‘ Mad. Sallier,” immense broad leaves like the banana, 
fine for foliage alone; ‘‘ Unique,’’ bright orange scarlet. 

Though the last named is given as growing three and a half 
feet high, my plants, in heavy soil, attained in the past season a 
height of but about two feet. If-this dwarf habit is preserved. 
it will make the variety of great value on this account alone. 
In addition to the above-named, there are between fifty and a 
hundred other valuable varieties of cannas, including the popu- 
lar ‘‘ Mad. Crozy’’ and ‘: Alphonse Bouvier,’”? and many new 
ones are added to the list every year. 


NOTES. 


When the severe freezing weather has passed, the protecting 
coverings should be removed and the plants trimmed according 
to the suggestions given last month. All pruning should be 
finished during March. 

Begin now and decide upon plans for next season’s garden- 
ing; how much ground space 1s to be occupied for flower beds, 
vegetables, etc., and what is to be used in the beds. It will be 
found interesting to study the catalogues of seedsmen and florist? 
and map out pleasing effects, varying the arrangement, as muct 
as possible, from that of last year. With little care and a smal! 
outlay splendid and artistic results can be obtained. For wap! 
of space or other reasons, some persons are unable to start 
plants from seeds. For those who can. it is desirable to start 
seeds in order to secure the greatest number of plants at the 
smallest outlay. Alyssum and ageratum, petunias, dwarf 
tropaeolum, verbenas, candytuft and pansies, either for massing 
or for borders, will be found to give excellent satisfaction. 

A bed of single petunias of one solid color is very showy, and 
is particularly desirable in front of a porch. Verbenas alse 
make showy beds either in solid colors or white with the vari- 
ous shades of red and blue. Asters, phlox. zinnias, mignonette 
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and pansies may also be raised frum seed. Where it is desired 
to have a number of these showy annuals in bloom early in the 
season, a hot-bed will be found invaluable, and it will also serve 
the purpose of producing early radishes, lettuce and other vege- 
tables. Directions for the’ construction of a hot-bed will be 
found in Tae DeLingatTor for January, 1897. 

Do not attempt to cultivate too much ground, nor too many 
flowers. Grow only what can be kept in the very highest state 
of cultivation. This will afford success and pleasure. Do not 
uttempt everything, but make a choice selection of flowers and 
bring them to perfection. Have some one kind of plant that 
you can grow better than anybody else in the neighborhood. 


PLANTS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. 


Dwarf plants for borders or edgings: alternanthera, armeria, 
pyrethrium aureum. 

Colored foliage: coleus, bronze and silver leaf geranium, 
achyranthes, strobilanthes. 

White leaved plants: centauria, cineraria maritima, glaucium. 

Tall foliage plants: cannas, various heights; caladium, three 
to four feet, leaves two or more feet long; ricinus, or castor oil 
bean from six to twelve feet, large leaves; musa ensete, eight 
to twelve feet, long, broad and massive leaves. 

Ribbon beds from seeds: phlox, asters, verbenas, portulaca, 
stocks. 

Annuals from seeds for brilliant show: aster, antirrhinum, 
balsam, dianthus, delphinium, pansy, petunia, phlox, portulaca, 
salpiglossis, stock, verbena, zinnia. 

Flowers for fragrance: mignonette, sweet alyssum, sweet 
pea, erysimum, pinks, carnations, heliotrope, roses, mahernia, 
bouvardias. 

Plants for shady places: ivy, palms, ferns, pansies, begonias, 
fuchsia, cuphea, canna, caladium, tradescantia, cyperus, ficus, 
hydrangea, musa, geraniums, clarkia, myosotis, whitlavia. 


FOR WINDOW CULTURE. 


Does anyone know of more satisfactory plants for window cul- 
ture than the manetta vine, Mexican primrose, chrysanthemum 
étoile d’or, yellow chrysanthemum, fruitescens, white—otherwise 
known as yellow and white—Paris daisies aud Marguerites? Two 
new varieties have been recently added to this species: the giant 
Marguerite pearl and Mad. Gailbert, the flowers of both are white, 
are larger than the old varieties and bloom much more profusely. 
To the above add an abutilon or two, including souvenir de Bonn 
with its bright green foliage.and wide white margins, the new 
abutilon Savitzii, with its very odd and beautifully variegated 
foliage, a cyperus or two, a salvia compacta with its fine red 
flowers, an hydrangea otaksa monstrosa with its intense rose- 
colored flowers, a geranium or two, and perhaps a ptlea or 
artillery plant. If a large collection is wanted the addition of 
a rubber plant and a palm will make a bright and attractive 
window garden. This list, of cuurse, may be augmented, as 
desired, but for a moderate sized collection, and one to which 
additions can be made from time to time, this will be found 
satisfactory. 

All of these plants will do well when planted in the open 
ground, but those which are to be taken up and kept growing 
in the house, should first be planted in pots plunged in the gar- 
den, so that the roots will not be disturbed when taken up in 
the Autumn. 

The new and attractive golden leaf salvia is particularly valu- 
able for massing. Variegated rubber plants are popular and 
growers are unable to satisfy the demand for this plant, which 
is by no means common. They do not grow as rapidly as the 
common rubber plant, ficus elastica, and are more difficult to 
propagate. The variegated umbrella plant, cyperus alternifokus 
variegata, always scarce and uncommon, is very attractive. 

Start plants now from cuttings, give them plenty of water and 
a shaded position, and they will make beautiful specimens for the 
bouse next Winter. The cyperus is a vigorous plant, free from 
attacks of insects and disease, and people succeed with these who 
are unable to grow any other plants; so if you have failed with 
other things, make a new start beginning with acyperus. Cyperus 
alternifoléus is the common umbrella plant, and cyperus gracilis, 
a new form with very fine foliage, is entirely distinct from it. 


THE SMALL CATALOGUE OF FASHIONS for Spring, 
1898, is a handy pamphlet, having illustrations in miniature of 
all current styles. Ask for it at the nearest agency for the sale 
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For a novel effect, take an eight-inch pot planting three cyperi 
graciits in the center and a row of carez japonica variegata around 
the cyperus. This carex is a new ornamental Japanese grass. 
which does well in the house and is also hardy if planted out of 
doors. All the varieties of cyperus are good for the garden or 
pot culture, including cyperus papyrus, or Egyptian paper plant 
which grows from three to six feet high. and cyperus pungens, 
which is similar to cyperus alternifolius but of a deeper green, 
growing stiffer and much taller. 

A reader reports that Paris green as prepared for potato bugs 
will kill the scale insect. Caution is advised in using Paris 
green as some plants are injured by its application. Soot is 
said to be a valuable fertilizer and also prevents the attack of 
insects and worms. Sift before using and then scatter lightly 
over the top of the ground after preparing for seeding. Used 
in a liquid state and when applied to plants in pots. it will drive 
worms out of the earth, at the same time will enrich the soil. 

An article on chrysanthemums will be given as soon as pos- 
sible, which will fully answer numerous inquiries that have been 
received regarding the culture of the chrysanthemum, one of our 
most popular flowers. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Readers are invited to write freely and tell troubles experienced 
with plants. It is a pleasure to be of assistance in the way of offering 
advice to those who have had difficulucs of this kind. When also, 
you have particularly good success with your plants, we would like 
to know about it for the benefit of other readers of this department. 

Mrs. W. P.:—The color of the flowers will not be affected by “ mixing ” 
crysanthemums in pots. Litwum Harisit and Lilium auraium may be 
planted in the garden in the Autumn or in pots for house culture and 


“Winter flowering. After potting, place the pots in a cool dark place 


for several weeks, until the roots have formed; then bring them into 
u place having a temperature of 70° or 75° Fahrenheit during the 
day and 60° at night, and they will produce flowers in about ten 
weeks. 

Mrs. G. H. 8.:—Roses take root readily if placed around the sides 
of a pot of sand which is kept constantly damp. Cover the pot with 
a glass (a broken fruit jar or tumbler will do), to prevent rapid evapo- 
ration before the roots are formed. When the shoot has just com- 
pleted its flowering, the wood is in best condition for making the 
cutting. Hybrid perpetual and moss roses cannot be rooted without 
bottom heat. This may be done with a frame similar to a Wardian 
case, provided with a shallow tank of water underneath, and heated 
by means of a lamp. ; 

L. R. S.:—Singhar, or ox-head nut plants, trapa bispinosa, are some- 
what difficult to start, possibly on account of the nuts not being fresh. 
The nuts may be found in stores where Oriental goods are sold, 
and in large cities are sold by select venders. Chinese laundrymen 
usually know where they may be had. Plant in a rich loamy soil in 
water and keep in a warm place. 

C. A. A.:—Hyancinth, tulips and narcissus may be planted in the 
open ground as soon as they have finished flowering in the house, where 
they may remain until time to pot again for the Winter flowering. 
Hyacinths that have flowered once in the house are not of much value 
for house culture, but will flower fairly well in the garden. Bulbs 
that have flowered in the garden need not be taken up unless the 
room is wanted; if it is, the bulbs may be taken up as soon as the 
leaves ripen and die, and kept dry without mjury until the time for 
planting again in the Autumn. 

Mrs. J. W. C.:—Chrysanthemums after blooming may be kept in 
a cool place, secure from frost, where they will make new shoots or 
suckers from the roots from which cuttings may be taken in the 
Spring, as new plants are to be raised every year. April is a good 
month in which to start cuttings. 

L. B. C. :—Your pansies were planted so late that they will not be 
likely to stand the Winter. If taken up and put in cold-frames, where 
growth might have been continued for a period and then received 
protection they would have done well. 

Mrs. R. L. H.:—Amaryllis is not hardy. Lilium auratum, speciosum, 
album and longiflorum are good hardy white lilies. For colors rubrum, 
spotted crimson, roseam, shaded and spotted with rose, Melpomene, 
crimson, krameri, rose and élégans incomparable are good. 

L. A. P.:—dreca lutescens, like other palms, requires rich. light soil, 


not allowed to become dry. frequently spray the plant and keep out of 


direct sunlight. 

Mrs. J. W. M.:—-The specimen of plumbago seems to be affected 
with greenfly. A washing with tobacco water, about the color of 
strong tea, will destroy the insects. Cyclamen requires a light, rich 
soil, good rich garden soil and sharp sand mixed. 


of our patterns, or, if you cannot obtain it there, send your order 
to us, with a penny or two-cent stamp to prepay charges. 
THE ButterrckK Prsiisutne,Co. (Limited). 
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THE ART OF KNITTING.—No. 8 ~~ 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN KNITTING 


«.— Knit plain. 

p.—Purl, or as it is often called, seam. 

pl.— Plain knitting. 

n.— Narrow. 

k 2 to.— Knit 2 together. Same as n. 

th o or o.—Throw the thread over the needle. 

Make one.—Make a stitch thus : Throw the thread in front of the needle and 
knit the next stitch in the ordinary manner. (In the next row or round this 
throw-over, or put-over as it is frequently called, is used as a stitch.) Or, knit 
ene and par! one ont of a stitch. 

To Knit Crossed.—Insert needle in the back of the stitch and knit as usual. 


sl.—Slip a stitch from the left needle to the right needle without knitting it. 

si and b.—Slip and bind. Slip one atitch, knit the next; pase the slipped 
stitch over the knit stitch as in bindiny off work. 

To Bind or Cast Off.—Kither slip or t the first stitch; knit the next ; pas 
the first or slipped stitch over the second, and repeat as far as directed. 

Row.—Knittivg once acroes the work when bat two needies are used. 

Round.—Konitting once around the work when four or more needles are used, 
as in a sock or stockin 

Repeat.—This means to work designated rows, rounds or portions of work as 
many times as directed. 


Le ae * Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they ocour, that the detalis given between them are to be repeated 
as many times as directed before going on with those detalis which follow the next star. Asanexampler * K 2, pi, 
th o, and repeat twice more from * (or last *), means that you are to knitas follows: k 2,pi,thoj;k2,p !,thog k 2, 
p i, tho, thus repeating the k 2, p !, th o, twice more after making It the first time, making It three times in all before 


proceeding with the next part of the direction. 


KNITTED DIAMOND EDGING AND CORNER. 


Fieure No. 1.—Yor the Edging.—Cast on 19 stitches and knit 
across plain. 
First row.—K 2, 0, n, 0, n, k 6, n, 0, k 8, 0, k 2. 
Second row.—K 2, 0, k 5, 0, n, k 6, 0, n, 0, n, kK 1. 
; ne Giga 2, 0, n, 0, n, kK 4, n, o, Kk 1,n, 0, Kk 1, 0, n, k 
» 0, . : 
Fourth row.—K 2, 0, k 1, n, 0, k 8, 0, n, Kk 1, 0, n, k 4, 0, n, 
0, n, k 1. 
Fifth row.—K 2, 0, n, 0, n, kK 2, n, o, k 1, n, 0, k 5,0, n, k 1, 















o, k 2. 

a ae Siath row.—K 2, o,. 
Fi ab My Og Se Se Kk 1,2, 0, k& 8, 0,n, k 2, 
, berks ; O, ny; K-11, 0; 0, KB 2, 0o, 

n, o, n, k 1. 
Seventh row.—K 2, o, n, 
o,n, k 3,0,n,k1,0,n,k 
8,n, 0, k 1, n,0,k1, n. 


Highth row.—Bind off 
i; Kk 4,. 0, 1m kK I, o, 
ns. J, my oO. % 1, n, 
o, k 5, 0, n, ov n, k 1 


Fiecre No. 1.—Kwyrrrep Diamonp EDGING AND CORNER. 


Ninth row.—K 2, 0, n, 0, n, k 5, 0, n, kK 1, 0, sl. 1, n, pass 
slipped stitch over, o, k 1, n, k 1, n. 

Tenth row.—K 2, 0, n, k 3, n, 0, k 7, 0, n, 0, n, k 1. 

Eleventh row. —K 2, 0, n, 0, n, k 7,0, n, k 1, n, 0, k 3. 

Twelfth row.—Bind off 2, k 1, 0, k 3 to., 0, k 9, 0, n, 0, n, 
k 1, repeat. 

For the Corner: First row. —Sl 1, k 11, n, 0, k 8, 0, k 2. 

Second row.—K 2, 0, k 5, 0, n, k 9, leave 2, turn work. 

Third row.—S) 1, k 7, n, o, kK 1, n, o, k 1, 0, n, k 1, 0, k 2. 

Fourth row.—K 2, 0, k 1,0, 0, k 3, 0, n, k 1, 0, n, k 5, leave 4. 

Fifth row.—Sl 1, k 8, 0, o, k 1, n, 0, k 5. 0, n, k 1, 0, k 2. 

Sizth row.—K 2, 0, k 1, n, o, k 8, 0, n, k 2, 0,n, kK 1, 0, n, 
k 1, leave 6. 

Seventh row.—Sl 1, k 2, 0, n, k 1.0, n, kK 8, pn, 0, k 1, n, 0, 
kK 1. n. 

Eight... row.—Bind off 1,k 1, 0. n, Kk 1, 0, n, k 1, n, 0, k 1, 
n. 0. k 2, ieave 8. 

Ninth row.—Si 1, k 2, 0, n, k 1, 0,8] 1. n, pass slipped stitch 
over, 0, k 1, n, k 1, n. 

Tenth row.—K 2, 0, n, k 8, n, 0, k 2, leave 10. 

Eleventh row.—S] 1, k 2, 0, n, k 1, n, o, k 3. 

Twelfth row.—Bind off 2, k 1, 0, k 3 to., 0, k 14. 

Repeat, making four points for each corner. 


LADIES’ KNITTED BEDROOM SLIPPERS. 


Fievre No. 2.—Spanish yarn in delicate shades of blue and 
gray was used in making these slippers. With the gray yam 
cast on 26 stitches. 

First row.— Purl across. 

Second row.—Knit back. 

Third and Fourth rows.— Like first and second. 

Fifth row.—With the blue knit plain. 

Sizth row.-—Purl back. 

Seventh and Highth rows.—Like fifth and sixth. 

Ninth row.—Now work with the gray yarn. In this row the 
fancy stitches are made. The stitches which pull up the other 
stitches to form the fancy pattern (see following directions) 
must be worked loose so the work will not appear drawn. 

Work the fancy stitch as follows. Slip the first stitch from 
left to right-hand needle ; then with right-hand needle pick up 
in last row of gray strip below, the purled stitch which is 
directly below the stitch slipped on right-hand needle. Now slip 
the stitch just picked up and the next slipped stitch back on 
left-hand needle and knit these two stitches quite loosely 
together; make another fancy stitch the same way next to it, 
then k 2 and repeat across the row. 

Tenth row.—Knit back on wrong side. 

Eleventh row. — Purl across. 

Twelfth row.—Like tenth row. 

Repeat for rest of slipper from fourth row. 

Knit the strip long enough to go around the sole when finished 
and measure it carefully before joining the edges. Join the edges 
thus: Knit to end of row on left-hand side, then bring this end 
of strip even with the lower part of the right-side edge, bring. 
ing the last stitch, where the thread ends, even with the lower 
corner of this edge; then knit and bind on the wrong side each 
stitch on the needle together with each corresponding stitch 
from the right-side edge; or, if preferred, the edges may be 
sewed together with over-and-over stitches. The other corner 
of lower edge will form the point of slipper which must be 
turned under and held a little full in sewing it to the sole to 
give the slipper a good shape. Then sew the slipper to the sole. 
Make a strip of double chain stitches long enough to go around 
the sole and sew it on to conceal the joining of the slipper to 
the sole. 

To Make the Turn-Over Top.— With the gray cast on 20 stitches 





FIGURE No. 2.—Lapres’ KNITTED BepDrRooM SLIPPER. 


and knit plain back and forth till long enough to go around the 


" upper edge of the slipper, as shown in the picture, and sew to 


the slipper. With the blue work a row of shells around the free 
edges of the turn-over top, and along the upper edge of the 
slipper between the ends of/the turn-over top. 
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TATTING.—No. 60. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN MAKING TATTING. 


d, »,--Double-stitch or the two halves forming one stitch. 


—_— 


TATLING HANDKERCHIEF. 


Fiaurs No. 1.—Materials: Lace thread No. 80 and two shuttles. 
For the wheels which form the border, begin in the center 
with one thread and make 8 long picots separated by 2 d. s., 
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Fiaure No. 1.—Tatring HaNDKEROCHIEP. 


close. and cut the thread. Tie the thread to a p. of the center 
and leaving about an eighth of an inch of thread, make a ring 
of 4d. s., 9 p. separated by 2 d.s.,4d.s., close, fasten to the 
second p. of the center, and make another ring like the first, 
fastening it to the one already made by its first p.; continue 
until there are 8 of these rings, fastening the thread after each 
one to a p. of the center. It takes 64 of the wheels for the 
handkerchief, and they are joined to each other in making by 
the middle picots of their last two rings, as seen in the illustra- 
tion. With two threads make a purling around the outer edge 
as follows: Fasten the threads to the middle p. of a ring of a 
wheel and make a chain of 2 d. 8., 7 p. separated by 2 d. s., 2 
d.s., fasten to a p. of the next ring and continue these chains 
around the border. Also fasten at the joining of the wheels. 
For the inner edge make 4 d. s., 1 p., 4 d. s., fasten to a p. of 
one of the rings, 4 d.s., 1 p., 4d. 8s., close, turn and make 
another ring like this one; turn and make another ring, fasten- 
ing it to the first by its first p., and to a ring of a wheel by its 
second p.; turn and make another ring, fastening it to the 
second one, turn, make a large ring of 4 d. 38., fasten to p. of 
the small ring, 2 d.s., 8 p. separated by 2 d.s., 4 d.s.; repeat all 
around the border. Hemstitch a square of linen or mull to fit 
the border and sew the tatting toit by the picots on the inner edge. 


TATTED EDGING. 


Ficcre No. 2.—Make the first row separate as follows: Make 
a ring of 9 d. s., 1 p.,9d.s. and close. Next make a chain of 
3 p. with 2 d.s. before and after each. Make lower part of 
heading like the top: join the ring at the center to the picot 
of first ring. make the chain and a second ring, then * a ch. of 
4 p. with 2 d. s. before and after each. Next begin at center of 
large figure. Makea ring of 9 p. with 2d. s. before and after 
each; chain 3 p. with 2 d.s. before and after each. Make three 


p.—Picot. 


. «nn 


' gether with a loop of the 


solid rings of 8 d.s. each; 8 p. with 2 d.s. before and after 
euch: join to second p. in center ring. Make a chain of 7 p. 
with 2d. s. before and after each. Make three solid rings of 
8d.a. each. Make achain of 7 p. with2 d. s. before and after 


*_—Indicates a repetition as directed wherever a * is seen. 


each; join to fourth p. in center ring. Make a chain of 8 p. 
with 2 d. s. before and after each. Make three solid rings of 
8 d.s. each. Make a chain of 3 p. with 2d. s. before and after 
each; join to sixth picot in center ring. 

Turn the work, and work back. Chain 11 p. with 2 d. s. be- 
fore and after each, but at the sixth p. join to second ch. in 
heading and join to p. nearest to the three solid rings after the 
ch. is completed. Make a chain of 13 p. with 2 d.s. before and 
after each; join to p. nearest to other side of three solid rings 
after ch. is completed. Chain 11 p., with 2 d.s. before and after 
each; join to p. nearest three solid rings. Chain 13 p. with 2 
d. s. before and after each; join to p. on other side of three 
solid rings. Chain 11 p. with 2 d. s. before and after each; join 
to p. nearest three solid rings. Make a chain of 18 p. with 2 d. 
8. before and after each; join to p. nearest, on other side of 
three rings. Chain 11 p. with 2 d. 8s. before and after each; 
join to ninth p. in center ring. Make a chain of 4 p. with 2 d. 
8. before and after each. Make a ring of 9 d. s., join to first p. 
in next ring of the top, or first row of work. 

This row is same as top row, joining rings at single p, and at 
middle p. of first 11 ch. (see picture), until you have made 4 
more chains and 5 rings, after joining the 3-p. ch. to the chain in 
figure; then repeat from *; join the figures as they are made at 
the middle of 13-p. ch. 


TATTED BUTTERFLY. 


Figure No. 8.—Use No. 100 spool cotton. Begin with 
single thread, and make * 5 d.s., 1 p., and repeat from * until 
there are 8 p.; then make 5 d.s., and close the ring. Make 5 
d. s., fasten to p. of Ist ring, * 5 d.s., 1 p.; repeat till there 
are 4 more p.; then make 5d. s. and close. With double 
thread make 2 d. s., 1 p., 2 d.s., fasten last p. of small ring; 
make * 1 d. s., 1 p., and repeat from last * until there are 4 
more p., 1 d. s., fasten to next p. of ring. Make next scollop 
in the same manner, only have 9 p., fasten to next p. of ring; 
make another * scollop of 4 p. and fasten to the 2 p. between 
rings; repeat from last * and fasten to next p. of large ring. 
Make the next 5 scollops with 5 p. each, and fasten to p. of 
large ring; now, with single thread, make first the large and 





FiGtRE No. 2.—TatTrep EDGING. 


then the small ring as at first ; 
fasten the shuttle thread where 
you left off; with the double 
thread, work around to center 
of back; now make 1 d. s: and 
fasten to p. in opposite wing; 
1 d.s., fasten to base of small 
ring; draw 2 large rings to- 





thread. 

To Make the Head.—With 
single thread make 10 d.s., 1 
long p., 5 d.s., 1 long p., 19 d. 
s., close the ring at this point. 

For the Body.—Make 5 d.s., fasten between wings, 5 d.s., close. 
Make last one the same, only with long p..in center of back. 


FIGURE No. 3.—TatTreD 
BUTTERPLY. 
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THE TEA-TABLE. 


If there is one petition above all others in the modern woman’s 
private litany that is offered up unceasingly, it is that she 
may be delivered from embonpoint. The woman who is stout 
is deprived of much that falls to the enjoyment of her slender 
sister, and sensible measures must be adopted if stoutness is 
to be averted. If she is accustomed to drinking chocolate or 
coffee which is half cream, she can at once tind something 
on which to commence. The coffee will do no harm, but 
the cream will, and chocolate adds alarmingly to one inclined 
to embonpoint. Potatoes, sweets, rice and macaroni—in 
fact, all starches and sweets must be included in the pro- 
scribed list. A brisk walk each day—not a saunter of ten 
minutes, but at least an hour’s rapid walking—-will help her 
zreatly. The bicycle is confidently recommended as a flesh 
reducer. 

Melba, answering a recent query about this flesh problem, 
says, “if the dining-room is not visited, Madame may weigh 
what she will.” As she was inclined to take on undue flesh, 
Mme. Melba would not trust herselfyamong the enemies found 
on the dining-table, and, therefore, ate in her own room. 
We are told that Calvé eats but two meals a day: her 
breakfast—coffee and a roll—and her dinner, one of nutritive 
food, though not of the flesh-producing kind. The woman 
who eats so little, and who chooses that little so carelessly 
that her system is not properly nourished, is unwise. When 
& person is on the verge of collapse from malnutrition the 
blood suffers and many evils follow; the hair falls out, the 
skin becomes affected and the last state of that woman is 
decidedly worse than the first. While corpulency is not 
desirable, it is infinitely preferable to the loss of all freshness 
and bloom. Plenty of lean beef and mutton, broiled or 
roasted, toast and an occasional egg will keep the system in 
good condition without adding greatly to one’s weight. 

It is a fact, my dears, that she who writes most frequently 
for advice in regard to reducing her weight, or regarding 
what will give her an ideal skin, is just the one who is apt to 
know nothing about the effect of the food that is eaten. We 
live in a day when eating means more than a mere gratifica- 
tion of appetite, and the wise woman to-day eats to live and 
be strong and just as pretty as she can. Proper attention to 
food will transform even the Ugly Duckling into a woman 
healthy and fair to look upon. It is only the unwise and the 
careless who accept any food that is provided—and their 
orders for meals are evidently based upon erroneous and 
ignorant lines. 

It was Byron who said he disliked to see a woman eat. 
How uncomfortable he would be in these days! The choice of 
one’s food testifies to the innate refinement of the diner; to 
choose greasy coarse food when the menu offers at the same 
cost something much more delicate, is to show a disregard 
not only for refined taste but also for what is infinitely more 
serious—a healthy skin. Good blood makes a’clear complexion ; 
and good blood is not acquired through the use of pancakes, 
fried foods, pies or pork. 


THE SEASONS JEWELRY. 


Among the pomps and fancies of the year are seen the old- 
fashioned bracelets of woven gold with large jewelled clasps, 


while the India bangle with fob attachment also adorns the 
fair arm of the up-to-date maiden. The latest novelties in 
lovely things are found in silver and buckhorn combinations 
which are put to many uses. The silver and hurn is used for 
the handle of the roller blotter, the stamp holder and all the 
etcetera of the writing-table. The golf craze has had a decided 
effect on jewelry designs, as well as on miscellanies for the 
writing-table. Dainty penholders gre now to be had in the 
shape of silver golf sticks, and accompanying each is a silver 
ink-well in the form of a golf ball. Miniature golf sticks, with 
a pearl ball, are seen as stick-pins, Cuff-buttons of two golf 
balls joined, and even watches with facsimile golf balls for 
cases tind purchasers. The watch designers would seem each 
yeur to have exhausted the possibilities of their art, but if 
past efforts are a criterion, more beautiful products are yet 
to come. This season even the inexpensive watches are of 
artistic design, a condition not met with heretofore, the silver 
gilt entirely covered with fine enamel costing but a small sum. 
The opal has surely passed its days of proscription, for the 
latest rings and pins are set with this beautiful stone. There is 
certainly a market for all the new designs with opai settings. 


EASTER GIFTS. . 


It is becoming quite appropriate to send Easter gifts to one’s 
most intimate friends, but such gifts must be adapted to the 
occasion. The presents that are associated with Santa Claus’ 
pack will not do, as those for Easter should partake of a relig- 
lous nature. Easter flowers, especially lilies, are the most 
acceptable of all gifts. The Easter lily should be sent in the 
pot in which it grew, and the pot should be covered with 
crépe paper tied with ribbon. A cluster of Spring flowers 
—violets or yellow gentian—tied with a ribbon and sent 
with an Easter card, is a welcome reminder of the day. 
The recipient generally derives an additional pleasure from 
the elaborate manner in which flowers are now packed; 
the tissue paper wrapping of other days has given way to 
beautiful colored boxes tied with ribbon. The fair fiancée 
receives in a violet-colored box the exquisite bunch of double 
violets that she is to wear on her Easter frock, and the bos, 
tied with violet ribbon, is carefully preserved and laid away 
among her treasured possessions. 

The violet is a peculiarly appropriate Easter flower, the color 
signifying sacrifice. The demand for violets has become so 
ee that the market is seldom sufficiently supplied to meet it. 

he girl of to-day does not feel that her Easter frock is all 
that it should be unless it is enhanced by her Easter bouquet 
of violets. 

When it is desired to make more substantial presents, one 
may give prayer sets and prayer-book markers, the latter being 
three narrow ribbons with the silver emblems of Faith, Hope 
and Charity attached to the ends. Then, there are the Easter 
calendars of the twelve holy days, including those of Easter 
week, with every leaf of the calendar bearing a representation 
of an Apostle. The new Apostle spoons are exquisite exam- 
ples of the silversmith’s art. One of these spoons each year 
is an acceptable gift, and a complete set will serve as a lovely 
reminder of many joyous Easter-tides. 

EDNA S. WITHERSPOON. 





DESCRIPTION 


Ficvre D 21.—This consists of a Ladies’ bolero jacket, shirt- 
waist and skirt. The jacket pattern, which is No. 9655 and 
costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in seven sizes from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, and is shown again on page 283. The 
shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 9699 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and may be seen in three views on page 289. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 9597 and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is 
in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure. 

A charming combination is effected in this toilette, velvet 
being used for the jacket, silk for the shirt-waist and broadcloth 


OF FIGURE SHOWN 


ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 


for the skirt; braid is fancifully disposed on the jacket and on 
the skirt many rows of braid follow the outline of the tablier. 
and to this is joined the circular portion, which falls in pretty 
ripples at the front and sides. The skirt may be made with a 
sweep or in round length. 

The scolloped bolero jacket has a seamless back, a Medici col- 
lar and up-to-date sleeves; and its fronts round from the neck 
over the shirt-waist, which droops over the belt. The shirt-waist 
is completed with a removable white collar and satin band-bow 
and is closed through a box-plait at the center. 

The color scheme of the hat is in consonance with the toilette 
and is trimmed with velvet, net and feathers. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Almost every little lad and lassie possesses a game of ten pins, 
but as the alley is lacking in which to set up the pins, a good 
part of the fun of the game is lost. 

I will tell you how to make a bowling alley, as nearly like a 
real one as possible, and one in which you may set up your toy 
pins and play at bowling just as do older folks, who take so 
much pleasure in the sport. 

Make an oblong box of wood as you see in the picture and 
cut a groove at each side for a gutter; set the box or alley on 
litle wooden supports. Now secure a round piece of wood 
about an inch in diameter and hollow it out to within a short 
distance of the bottom (G) to form a cylinder, as at A. Cut 
a circular piece of wood (F) the diameter of the cylinder and 
attach this at its center to a rod passing through the hole 
through the solid part at the bottom of the cylinder and extend- 
ing some distance beyond. The rod may be called the ramrod. 

Glue securely the circular piece of wood or plunger so that it 
will not move when the ramrod is pushed. Now hollow out a 
small block of wood (B) to fit the outside of the 
cylinder and fasten it with a nail (C) to the center 
of the floor of the alley (D,) the nail being adjusted 
to serve as a pivot, so that the cylinder when glued 
to the block 
may be pointed 
in any direction. 

The wooden 
ball or marble 
(E) which rests 
against the 
plunger is to be 
shot from the 
cylinder at the 
pins. At one 
end of the alley 
cut an oblong 
opening, as 
shown. Slip a 
strong elastic 
through a hole 
made in the end of the rod, fastening an end at each side of 
the oblong slot cut in the box. Pull out the elastic to its full 
extent and then release it with a snap. The force will shoot 
the ball out and play havoc with the pins. 

You must, of course, regulate the amount of force. It might 
be necessary to draw the elastic out only a little to drive the 
ball properly, for if shot out too quickly and with too much 
force, it will. send the pins flying over the top of the alley in all 
directions. The object of the game is to throw down as many 
pins with one ball as possible and make a high score, each 
player being entitled to the same number of shots as in a regular 
game of bowling. ; 





BED-TIME STORIES FROM GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 
KING MIDAS’ WISH.. 


There is something more to learn about King Midas, the story 
of whose unusual! affliction provoked Daphne’s merriment to 
such an extent. At one time the happy, careless Pan came to 
grief and was brought to Midas, who helped him right matters. 
Pan befriended him ever afterwards, as you already know. The 
god Bacchus, whose school-master and foster-father was Pan, was 
grateful to King Midas for this kindness and offered to reward 


HEALTH: HOW TO BE WELL AND LIVE LONG.— 
The special mission of this pamphlet is fully indicated by its 
sub-title. Rational personal care of one’s natural physical con- 
dition, without the aid of drugs and medicines, except when 
the latter are absolutely necessary, are two of the many strong 
Points of the subject matter of the pamphlet. Every chapter 
is valuable to every reader of it; and a perusal of the entire 
collection, with an adoption of its suggestions, is almost an 
assurance of an agreeable, green old age. Price, 6d. (by post, 
7% 4d.) or 15 cents per Copy. | 
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Bowuine ALLRFY. 


him according to the king’s own choice. Midas, who coveted 
riches above all things, asked that at his touch all things might 
turn to gold. Rash desire! Bacchus granted the wish, though 
conscious of the consequences, and Midas, rejuicing in his new 
gift, hastened to put its power to the test. He took up a stone, 
and immediately it became a lump of gold; golden apples fell 
from the tree at his touch; the grass turned to gold, and even the 
sheaves of wheat waved in a golden glory as he laid his hands 
upon them. More and more delighted grew the king as he saw 
all things glittering about him. 

But he was soon to repent of his foolish wish. Having bidden 
his servants spread a banquet, he sat down to eat; but alas! the 
food at his touch hardened into gold. His teeth could not bite 
the golden fish or fowl or bread; even the water flowed as a 
golden liquid down his throat. He craved food; starvation 
stared him in the face. In horror he lifted his hands in prayer 
to Bacchus to take back the hateful gift, and Bacchus, who was 
not a hard-hearted god, answered his entreaty. He bade him go 
to theriver Pac- 
tolus, trace it to 
its source, and 
there bathe in it 
and wash away 
his sin of greed. 
As he plunged 
into the stream 
its sands 
changed into 
gold, which to 
this day sparkles 
in them. You 
may be quite 
sure that Midas 
ever afterwards 
hated wealth 
and lived a sim- 
ple life in the 
country, thus 
becoming a true 
follower of Pan. So, Daphne, when you notice in speech or story 
a person described, as often happens, as ‘“‘a very Midas,” you 
will know that a rcference is made to his wealth-creating power. 

Though Midas was really a king of one of the many states in 
Greece. he was the son of very poor parents. His father was 
Gordius, @ poor woodsman. The oracle, whom the people of 
Greece always consulted when in difficulty, told them that their 
next king would come to them in a wagon; and it happened 
that Gordius, with his wife and only son, Midas, were the first 
to fill the terms of the prophecy. 

Gordius was chosen as sent by the gods and the people elected 
him king. He was filled with wonder at what had befallen him, 
and to do honor to the oracle, Gordius consecrated the wagon to 
it, tieing it fast to a stake with what was ever afterward known 
as the Gordion knot. The knot was so tangled that it was said 
by the oracle that whoever succeeded in untying it would 
become ruler of Asia. Many tried their skill, but all failed. One 
day the great conqueror, Alexander, tried to solve it, but the 
intricate knot resisted him successfully as it had the others. 
Finally, becoming impatient, he cut it in two with his sword. 
You will or, perhaps, have already learned in your history lesson 
that all Asia became subject to Alexander’s rule, and thus—so 
the people of his day declared—the prophecy of the oracle came 
true. 






THE DINING-ROOM AND ITS APPOINTMENTS.— 
This pamphlet is issued in the interests of the home, and is of 
special value to wives and daughters, who, by their individual 
care and efforts, are home-makers. It contains illustrated sug- 
gestions for furnishing a dining-room; instructions for its care 
and that of its general belongings; the laying of the table for 
special and ordinary occasions; designs for and descriptions 
and illustrations of decorated table-linen; fancy folding of nap- 
kins; and detailed instructions for polite deportment at the 
table, etc., etc. Price, 1s. (by post, 1s. 2d.) or 25 cents. 
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THE COMMON ILLS OF LIFE.’ 


By GRACE PECK HAM MURRAY, M. D.—No. 3.—FEVERISHNESS AND FEVEBS. 


The reason of the maintainance of uniform temperature in 
the human body in health, whether under the fierce heat of a 
tropical sun or fregzing in the icy chills of a polar sea, is one 
of the mysteries which it is difficult to fathom. If a thermome- 
ter be placed under the tongue of a person, no matter in what 
degree of latitude he may be, the result, if the person is healthy, 
will be the same. In the morning it should be a little below 98° 
Fahrenheit, and in the evening it should be somewhat above: 
the average temperature should be 98.5°. Physiologists pre- 
sent technica] explanations of this, but were I to use their words, 
you would not be much enlightened, for they deal with ‘‘ tissue 
changes,” ‘‘cell destruction’? and the like; and after all they 
will say that the matter has not been fully demonstrated. Like 
everything else in the body, it is under the control of the nerves 
and nerve centers. One set of nerves is believed to have charge 
of the heat manufacture, another of the heat regulation, and a 
third of the discharge of heat. Not knowing about the heat 
mechanisms of the body, it has been difficult to settle on one 
accepted theory of fever, though there have been many ingenious 
suggestions among the doctors about it. The symptoms of 
feverishness are sufficiently well known and the practical dealing 
with them and the reading of their meaning is what we need to 
consider; and this we should do most carefully, for in no case is 
it so important to take the matter early in hand to prevent dis- 
astrous results as in those ills which are ushered in by feverishness. 


CONTAGION AND MICROBES. 


' Feverishness is a symptom representing a number of very dif- 
ferent conditions. Fevers are distinct diseases caused by con- 
tagion—that is, the entrance of microbes from without. Some 
go as far as to say that feverish states are also caused by poisons, 
as well as the fevers, the difference being that the microbes—or 
whatever the poison is—are made in the body. In the first 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours it is almost impossible for any- 
one to tell whether the feverishness is occasioned by some slight 
disturbance, or whether it portends a serious attack of one of 
the many fevers which are so apt to be fatal. This is why the 
symptom is so important and why a general understanding of it is 
necessary. Almost always the fever is ushered in with a feeling 
of chilliness, which in severe cases goes on to a regular shivering 
and shaking fit; the severity of the attack may be known by the 
extent of the chill that preceded it. Ordinarily feverishness is 
the result of taking cold or of indigestion or constipation. 

There is a great difference in individuals in regard to theee 
feverish attacks; some, at every slight indisposition, will have a 
rise of temperature, while others may be seriously ill without 
showing it in a feverish way. Children, especially, are apt to 
have high fever, which comes very quickly and disappears as 
quickly. Itis due generally to some disturbance of the diges- 
tive tract, though sometimes only a slight one. It is because of 
the many serious conditions of which fever is the symptom that 
it strikes terror to the heart—diphtheria, pneumonia, brain fever, 
typhoid, scarlet fever and smallpox, as well as the lesser ills, 
such as chicken-pox, measles and malaria, which almost every- 
one has, being ushered in by a rise of temperature. Grip, too, has 
come in the last ten years to complicate matters. The fever 
of grip is often very high at the beginning and makes the 
patient, the friends and the doctor apprehensive, though in grip 
the fever often subsides as rapidly as it comes. 


A RISE OF TEMPERATURE. 


The definition of fever is given as ‘‘a more or less continued 
elevation of temperature.”” To determine how great is this 
elevation is to determine in a measure the seriousness of the 
attack. For this purpose the thermometer, which is more or 
less familiar to all, has been invented. The temperature is 
taken by placing it under the tongue or in the axilla. It takes 
twice as long to get the record of it under the arm as under the 





* During the progress of the ‘‘ Health and Beauty” papers in THz DELINBATO. 
Dr. Murray was consulted so often on simple derangements of the i 
ered desirable to give subscribers the benefit her 
No. 1, Catching Co peared ip th Pave for Ji amet 
o. 1, D pn the Number for January. 
No. 2, Indigestion ‘Byspepeia, in the Number for February. 


tongue, and there is also a difference of a half ora full degree in 
the record. It is a question in my mind whether the taking of 
the temperature by any one except the doctor and the nurse 
is a help—so many mistakes are made, and there are so many 
other things to be taken into consideration besides the tempera- 
ture. I have already said that the temperature in a state of 
health may range from 97° even up to 99° without indicating 
any great departure from health. Lower temperatures have 
been found to be more frequent than were formerly supposed to 
be possible. I have noticed that the temperatures of patients 
taken in the early morning have been very low—even below 97°. 
I think it shows that the vital powers are at a low ebb rather 
than indicating any especial trouble. A moderately feverish 
temperature ranges from 101° to 102° in the morning, with 8 
rise of one or two degrees in the afternoon. A temperature of 
104° in the morning and a higher figure in the afternoon is an 
indication that trouble is abead and that the sickness is not 
mere feverishness. Ifa high state of fever is continued fora 
long time, it destroys the tissues, and the result will be death. 
No one can endure a temperature of 106° or 107° degrees for any 
length of time. 

If one has a thermometer to take the temperature, it is well to 
understand how it should be used, as otherwise there will be mis- 
takes which will serve to terrify, as in the case of the anxious 
mother who had provided herself with a thermometer the better 
to understand the health condition of her children. One of them 
had taken a cold, and she feared that he might have a fever. 
She was greatly shocked to find the temperature 110°, as she 
had heard that one seldom lived or got well with a temperature 
above 107°. She sent for the doctor to come immediately to see 
the child who was so alarmingly ill. To her relief it was found 
tbat the thermometer in which the mercury always remains at 
same point at which it last registered unless shaken down, had 
registered 110° as a result of having been washed in very hot 
water, a circumstance which she failed to remember. 

In fevers the pulse is as much an indication of the state of health 
as the temperature. It is always rapid and the frequency 
depends upon the severity of the fever. The respirations are 
also increased. Add to this a general feeling of weariness and 
aching in the bones, especially pain in the lower part of the 
back, and with the chill and cold preceding the heat you have 
the symptoms of a feverish attack. It is accompanied with 
restlessness and great thirst. The latter symptom is very useful 
to remember in estimating the condition in children. In the 
various kinds of fevers there are other symptoms which dis- 
tinguish them to a certain degree—as, for instance, the breath- 
ing is very much accelerated in pneumonia; the thsoat is very 
red and sore in diphtheria, even before the patches appear, and 
is red also in scarlet fever; in smallpox the backache is almost 
unendurable ; in many kinds of fever there is nausea or vomiting. 


GRIP AND MALARIA. 


The most common of all diseases to which the human race is 
subject is measles, an adult being rarely found who has entirely 
escaped the infection. Measles is classed among the contagious 
eruptive fevers, the same as scarlet fever, typhus, typhoid and 
smallpox. Another class of fevers which are not contagious is 
grouped as malarial. 

To discuss all these conditions would need more extended 
space than can be allowed here; but grip and malaria, which are 
so universal, and which in their milder forms are much more 
frequently met, should be considered. Up to the time of the 
appearance of grip in 1889 feverish attacks and various unac- 
countable manifestations of a departure from health were classed 
as malaria. But within a few years a most interesting discov- 
ery has been made. 

It was always supposed that: malarig was caused by the 
entrance of some germs or organisms found in certain localities, 
some kinds of which would occasion a periodic rise of fever, once 
in twenty-four hours, and others cause it once in two or in 
three days. A fever which came regularly within these stated 
times was presumed to be of a malarial type. Many times the 
symptoms were obscure, but now it has been found that a drop 
of blood of a person suffering from malaria, when placed under 
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the microscope, shows the development of small bodies or para- 
sites which are only found when a person has malaria. The 
fever of malaria not only comes on a certain day, but it comes 
at certain hours of the day, and it may sometimes run very high. 
Swampy lands, the turning up of new soil, decomposing vegeta- 
ble matter where it is moist and damp give rise to malarial 
poison. It has been a question whether persons who have had 
malaria can ever completely recover from it. The reason that 
all persons exposed to malarial surroundings do not have 
malaria is due to the fact that they are able to resist the poison. 
Persons who are easily poisoned with malaria probably recover, 
but are poisoned again and again. 

The grip poisoning is probably due to some germ of the same 
character. It has not been clearly determined as yet, though 
some investigators have announced that they have discovered it. 
Fortunately for us the gravity of the grip was not appreciated 
when it first appeared in the epidemic of 1889, for the disease is 
depressing enouzh in itself without being made more so by ap- 
prehension. There are three types of grip: that which attacks 
the stomach, that which attacks the brain and nervous system, 
and that which attacks: the lungs and air passages and some- 
times the heart. The last organ is most frequently affected. The 
complications of the grip and the troubles arising from it are 
more numerous and extensive than one would believe possible. 
Cases of grip are constantly occurring and, like malaria, the 
person who has had it once is more likely to have it again from 
the very fact that he is susceptible to the grip poison. 

One should not fight against an attack of grip, but give up im- 
mediately and take care of himself or herself. I know of nothing 
that so soon exhausts the strength as grip, and one should at 
once recognize this, and by avoiding over-exertion, by the use of 


tonics and by plenty of simple but nourishing food keep up the - 


strength as much as possible. It frequently occurs that in get- 
ting well from other diseases, if one makes an exertion, though 
feeling tired even to exhaustion, he is better for making the 
It is not so with grip. The cardinal point to remember 
in getting about after grip is not to overdo—not to exhaust the 


_ strength. One must wait patiently for strength to return, other- 
_ Wise there will be a relapse. 


BREAKING UP A FEVER. 


Many fevers, when once begun, have to run their. course. 


_ They resemble a fire in which all the materials have been ar. 
' ranged with great care, so that when the match is applied the 
_ blaze begins at once, shoots up and hastens to consume every- 
| thing, the fire being limited only by the amount of material 


- teady for combustion. 


- presence causes shows itself. 


Contagion and infection when taken 
into the system are stored up there from two days to three 
weeks—according to the kind—before the fever which their 
Many forms of fevers to which 


' one has been exposed muy sometimes be broken up or rendered 


less serious in its manifestation by the use of remedies. 


Whole 


_ ships’ crews are sometimes seized with malarial fevers, which 
- render them unfit for duty. One commander of a ship lessened 


very greatly the number of attacks by giving quinine at inter-. 


_ vals of seven days when in some notoriously malarial ports, with 


the effect of keeping his seventy men in perfect condition. Tonics 
and good food also prevent a feverish attack from coming on, or, 
when once started, from being severe. One should not be denied 


plenty of rest; sleep not only ‘‘ knits. up the ravelled sleeve of 


care,’? but prevents hostile organisms from entering the body of 


man. 


* 


also will be malaria laden. 
keeps out malaria. Emin Pasha, in Africa, asserts that he found 


In malarial countries—which unhappily are also hot countries 
—one lives in fear of the night air; but we are told that the fresh 
night air is much better than the close air of the rooms, which 
It is said that mosquito netting 


- this to be so because it broke malaria laden currents of air. 


Fevers, however, are not for household medication. I repeat 


that at the beginning it is impossible to tell what a feverish con- 


dition may mean; therefore, for twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours and sometimes even longer the one who acts the part of 
nurse in the family or the doctor must be in suspense, but that 


- does not mean to be inactive, for much can be done, and one 
would do the same in everything except typhoid fever, where 


the seat of the trouble is in the bowels. Great care should be 
taken not to administer any irritating cathartic, should the 


‘trouble suggest in the most remote degree the possibility of the 


- fever ushering in typhoid. In all other cases of feverishness a 
brisk cathartic administered at the beginning goes a great way 


, toward breaking up the fever. 
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THE FEVER DIET 


Fever consumes the body and the tissues waste away, burnt 
up by the heat. At the same time the appetite is entirely 
gone and the stomach is incapable of digesting anything but the 
simplest food. If the fever is very great, solid food is given up 
entirely, and milk and strong broths depended upon for nutrition. 
In olden times it was thought very detrimental to give cold 
drinks to one with fever, or, indeed, to give much to quench the 
thirst; but these ideas—happily for the fever patient—are now 
changed. The milk may be given fresh or boiled. It may be 
well to add lime water or barley water, and sometimes a dash of 
seltzer or vichy makes it light and easily digested. The milk, 
may have to be peptonized by the addition of powders prepared 
for the purpose in order to make it very easy to digest. 

There are many preparations, such as koumiss, wheys and 
some of the malted foods which can be prepared with milk 
and which take the place of milk and vary the diet. All patients, 
however, whether feverish or in need of a simple diet, can take 
milk in the natural state for a long time without tiring of it. 
Beef juice expressed from round steak, slightly broiled so as 
to start the juice, and squeezed out by means of a metal lemon 
squeezer or a screw press, is most beneficial and represents the 
highest form of concentrated nutriment. The heat at a very low 
point coagulates the albumen. so that beef tea only contains some 
of the salts and extractives of the meat and none of the nourish- 
ing portions, although many think that it is better, and boast of 
the strength and palatableness of the preparation that they can 
Mutton and chicken broths serve to vary the liquid diet, 
but they are not so nutritious. It is necessary to give something 
nourishing every two hours, if possible; the great point is to 
keep up the strength and supply the waste. - 


REDUCING TEMPERATURE. 
The difference between the treatment of fevers to-day and 


that of ten or more years ago, when enormous doses of quinine 


were resorted to, is marked by the fact that drugs are very 
much less depended upon. The drugs act to bring the temper- 


ature down more quickly, and also to make it lower; but the 


fever seldom remains high for any length of time and will sub- 
side of itself. 

Quinine is the great antidote to malarial poison. It has been 
found that in as weak a solution as 1 part to 20,000 it would kill 
minute organisms. It has been estimated that five grains circu- 
lating in the blood of a man of average size represent a solution 
of 1 part to 16,000. The fever of malaria in a number of cases 
has been stopped by the physician giving not more than eight 
grains of quinine in twenty-four hours, administering it in four 
doses of two grains each, beginning six hours before the attack 
was expected. The patients were women. Two drops each of 
aconite and belladonna, given every two hours for a time, is o& 
use. Antipyrine, antifcbrine and phenacetin have proved effi- 
cacious in fevers, but as a general thing they are more depres- 
sing than helpful and should be only given by a physician who 
can watch their effects. 

Better than drugs is the application of cold in fevers; often 
the use of iced cloths to the head will bring the temperature 
down very speedily, and it certainly proves very grateful to the 
patient. It quiets the restlessness of children. Take a large 
block of ice in a basin, and have two or three pieces of cloth 
doubled so that they will fit the forehead; change them every 
two or three minutes, placing them as soon as hot on the ice 
to cool again. 

Fever is also reduced by sponging the entire surface of the 
body with alcohol and water. This must be done with care and 
skill not to expose the body and not to wet or dampen the bed- 
ding. Another way to reduce the fever by means of cold is by 
the use of wet packs, a method much employed in® hospitals. 
Sheets are wrung out of cold water and folded and wrapped 
round the body of the patient, who is then wrapped in a blanket. 
The temperature is taken from time to time and the pack is 
renewed until there is a marked decrease in the temperature. 

The use in fevers of baths, after the German fashion, has been 
much more resorted to in this country of late, and with success, 
especially in typhoid fever. The temperature of the water, 
about 90° at-first, is lowered gradually to about 72°. It should 
never be given less than 65°, and the quantity of the water should 
be sufficient to cover the entire body. After the bath a brisk 
Tubbing is given, and when the patient is put back to bed some 
hot broth and a stimulant is administered. 

GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY. 
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MODERN LACE-MAKING. 


dation of thin, sheer linen in place of the one illustrated. The 
wrought band is very effective and not difficult to make. The 


MODERN LACE FICHU, 


Fiavre No. 1.—The fichu illustrated is unique in design and 
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very quaint in effect, 
and adds much to the 
dressiness of any bodice 
over which it is draped, 
being especially pretty 
when worn with Sum- 
‘raer gowns of muslin or 
light silk. The design 
is a very old one and 
‘was developed many 
years ago, thus adding 
to the value of the fichu 
illustrated. It is carried 
out in fine Battenburg 
and Honiton braid, and 
“filled in with fancy stitch- 
es in several varieties. 
The heavy work shown 
in the engraving results 
from the closeness of 
the filling-in stitches. 

A fichu of this de- 
scription made of mull 
or chiffon with a lace 
border of the pattern 
illustrated, or any other 
in keeping with person- 
al taste, is a dainty ad- 
junct of the toilette in 
the line of dngerie. The 
fichu is sufficiently large 
to cover the bust and falls in short tabs when 
properly adjusted. 


LACE CENTER-PIECL, 


Fievre No. 2.—A very handsome center 
piece is here illustrated. The foundation 
or inner portion is made of point lace 
braid and fine filling-in stitches. The bor- 
der is composed of the same materials and 
the band next it is made entirely of stitches 
closely wrought in the design illustrated. 
This center-piece is especially dainty as so 
much of it consists of wrought stitches. 

If preferred this center could have a foun- 


FicurE No. 











9—LaACE CENTER—PIECE. 


design. in full size may be obtained, thus making the work plain. 


In our book on Modern Lace-Mak- 
ing. price 50 cents or 2s8., may be 
found many varieties of stitches 
suitable for filling in this pattern. 


CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF 
BORDER IN MODERN LACE. 


Fieure No. 3.—A very attrac- 
tive border for a handkerchief is 
here illustrated. It is made of 
point lace braid, fine filling-in 
stitches and bars and spiders or 
d’Angleterre rosettes. In making 
lace according to the most ap- 
proved method—wrong side out 
while working on it—many ladies 
forget to develop the wheels so 
that the 770s or spokes will be on the 
right side when the work is done. 
A handsome piece of lace, other- 
wise quite perfect, was recently 
shown with all of the wheels 
worked so that they were wrong 
side out when finished. This, of 

course, spoiled the effect of 
the work. By working from 
left to right on the spokes or 
ribs the correct result will 
be easily obtained 

From Sara Hadley, of No. 
923 Broadway, New York, 
who furnished the infor- 
mation contained in this 
article, all of the designs il- 
lustrated, may be obtained 





Figure No. 3.—CorRNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF BORDER IN MODERN LacE—~MakivG. 
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my assistance deserves 
at iefst a modicum of 
erat. To begin witb, 
our invitations held 
curidéity on tiptoe for 
exactly seven days, a 
faét Which, according 
to father, alone proves 
us te be phenomenal 
yomg women. The 
in@idaticets were plain, 





The missing word, 
the principal occasion 
for conjecture, was 


supplied by a small bunch of shamrock, held in place under a 
stiff little bow of bright green ribbon; and in this connection it 
came to light that not every one recognized the historie Irish 
emblem, twin sister of our own trifolium or white clover, and 
differing trom it only through the legendary touch of the good 
To seal the envelopes we used bright green wax 


old saint. 
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A SHAMROCK PARTY. 


By LUCIA M. ROBBINS. 


sured us, and I have Patrice’s per- 
mission to put it down in black and 
white, for you must understand the 
idea was entirely her own, though 


ONE OF THE BOOKLETS. 


and 


stamped with a harp. 

We decked the 
rooms with pots and 
jars, bright with the 
fresh green of Erin, our 
chosen color, and here 
and there draped scarfs 
of the same cool tint. 
For the mantel Patrice 
cut a large pasteboard, 
gilded it and trained 
crisp green smilax 
along its graceful lines, 
while I sprinkled about 
the mantel-shelf a 
number of golden 


green 


J 


ae 


notes, that our guests Mh 
might be forcibly re- (Mt AG 
minded of ‘the harp YEA 
that oncethrough \N 


Tara’s halls the soul ath 


of music shed.”’ 


Our only flowers were jonquils, their pure gold glowing 
against the greenery and their perfume tinging the air with the 


Its use will be explained tater. 
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sweet, faint breath of Spring time. Conveniently near the en- 
trance flourished a lusty green plant that had originated in a 
paper mill, but had now undergone a transformation—thanks to 
Patrice’s nimble fingers. 
takable resemblance to shamrock, grew in set clusters of four. 


Its leaves, though having an unmis- 


As the guests came in 
each was instructed to 
pick a leaflet. Those 
for ladies were of good- 
ly size and fair shape, 
but the gentlemen had 
to be satisfied with in- 
ferior ones, nibbled 
about the edges. 
splotched or otherwise 
defective. 

The back of each 
leaf bore an inscription 
of this sort, varying 
according to circum- 
stances: ‘Table 1.—-A. 
—. This indicated 
that the holder was to 
play at the first table 
and with the one who 
held a shamrock let- 
tered to form a dupli- 
cate. 

The curiosity, which 
everybody shared, 
grew more intense 
when the cards for the 
game were brought in. 
The scores were in 
reality booklets with 
characteristic Irish 
sketches on the backs 
and with the inner 
leaves firmly secured 
by strands of green 
baby ribbon. A small 
brass curtain ring was 
tied in the bow-knot 
with which each book- 
let was neatly finished. 
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On each table was placed a toy. 
pot of loose shamrock leaves which had been cut from a muci- 
laged sheet of 
green paper; 
forthwith 
the game began. 
At the signal all 
the players 
closed their eyes 
and each tried 
to pruperly place 
a leaflet on the 
stem 
which appeared 
on the first page 
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of each booklet. About one minute was allowed for this, and at 
the end of that period the leader called ‘‘ Time!** Such topsy- 
turvy growing and such haphazard planting made everybody 
laugh when, at the signal, they opened their eyes. 

Shamrocks were now chosen for a second attempt, and then for 
a third and last trial. The couple showing the best branch of 
shamrock thereupon went up to the next table, 
first fastening to the tiny brass rings, as token 
of a game won, & unique marker. These mark- 
ers, which Patrice and I had hunted up in shops 
or made at home, occasioned many merry and 
complimentary remarks as they were handed 
from a trifoliate platter. Some were diminutive 
pots ebonized to imitate those quaint bog-oak 
conceits enterprising venders sell to tourists at 
Queenstown; some were effigies of Master 
Piggie; others were tiny shillelahs fit for elves 
to handle, and still others were tiny harps, swing- 
ing like the rest from green silk cords. Pretty 
prizes were awarded the most successful pair. 

Then we brought in a blackboard on an easel 
and fun ran riot as various guests tried their 
hands at drawing Irish subjects for the others to 
guess. In the midst of the merriment hidden 
music sounded and we recognized the plaintive strains of Irish 
melodies, ‘‘ The Meeting of the Waters,” ‘‘ Erin! Oh Erin!” 
“The Last Rose of Summer,” ‘“‘ Dear Harp of My Country,” 
‘¢Oh, the Shamrock !’’—airs which, under the influence of that 
strain of melancholy which Poe tells us is never absent from 





LEAF OF BOOKLET SHOWING 
SHAMROCK STEM, 
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the perfection of the beautiful, add to their liveliest notes a 
minor strain of sorrow. Thus ushered, the party entered the 


-dining-room, where a symphony in green and gold presented 


itself. 

We had massed the mantel in jonquils and ferns. had tied 
yellow shades with green ribbons over the lights, and Patrice 
had lavished her ingenuity and taste upon the 
table piece, an exquisite floral bar of music laid 
diagonally across the snowy damask. Strips of 
green-sheathed wood held in position the five 
smilax-twined wires, while feathery Egyptian 
moss was skilfully twisted about the treble clef. 
The golden notes, sweet as the melody of the 
old song represented, were made of jonquils 
bound with bonnet wire to form bunchy yellow 
and straight green stems of the proper size and 
correct angle. To vary the monotonous appear- 
ance of a somewhat flat decoration we placed on 
each side of the pretty diagonal on the table tall 
crystal candelabra twinkling with wax candles 
of a delicate green tint, and green flags showing 
harps of gold fluttered here and there. 

We felt quite proud of the success of our en- 
tertainment and since then Patrice seems more 
patriotic than ever. But I am not altogether surprised at that, 
for last night she confessed her engagement to Dennis Barry 
and showed me the lovely emerald ring he had given her, at the 


-same time saying, between a smile and a tear; ‘‘ You see, 


Kitty, ‘I’m Wearing o’ the Green’ !” 





CHILDREN AND THEIR WAYS." 


By MRS. ALICE MEYNELL—No. 3.—SIGNS. 


It is much to be wished that all our relations with children 
should be ordered with the explicit intention of serving them 
and not ourselves, even so much as indirectly. To say so is 
something more than a platitude, for though we do not make 
our children useful, we permit ourselves to make them minister 
to our humor; and not.always, perhaps, for the final pleasure or 
peace of the children. No general indignation is to be expressed 
against these practices, inasmuch as they are lawful or unlaw- 
ful, in innumerable degrees, according to the several conditions 
of the moment. But if we join to the wholcsome delight of 
children our own pleasure and joy, assuredly we do but help 
ourselves to the human happiness that is conceded to us—as 
much sufficient to the day as any sorrow; single, isolated from 
the past and the future, transitory; but of a separate value in 
that separate day. We need not deny ourselves the adventitious 
pleasure—the pleasure that is an incident and is not the end, but 
is the almost inevitable condition of the act of giving ‘‘ good 
gifts’? to our children. The mere pleasure of a child in receiv- 
ing the present of something nice to eat reflects an cxaggerated 
joy upon the heart of the giver. Aud when with the poor gift 
there goes the bestowal of a mental happiness and peace, accord- 
ing to the child’s capacity, there is hardly any limit to the reflex 
happiness enjoyed by the bestower of trivial things. For in- 
stance, it is a special desire of a family of children that their 
mother should go to their beds at night; but in order that thcy 
may have assurance of her visit, which takes place after they 
have fallen asleep—or, as they phrase it,—‘‘in the miggle of the 
night,’’—they ask her to leave a sign. When the custom began 
she left a “trace, unmistakable but not otherwise delightful. 
She hung the little garters over the looking-glass or put the 
trodden shoe, that tells so much of a child’s day, upon a nail in the 
place of the nursery picture. It is not clear what was the strong 
satisfaction found by the child in these vestiges, which would be 
perceptible only in the morning light when the loneliness and 
doubts of night were already at an end; but in some way they 
were precious. For fear the visit to unconscious hosts should 
leave no such marks, the children sometimes put up a paper in 


* Mrs. Meynell], whose book ‘‘ The Children,” published last year, was remark- 
abie for ite eympathetic insight, will contribute a series of six articles on ** Chil- 
dren and Their Ways * to run through the present volume of Taz DELINEATOR. 
No, 1.—'* The Naughty Child,’ appeared in the Number for January. No. 2.— 
‘The Unready,”’ in the number for February. 


‘the small beds at night, began to devise a sign in the shape 


a conspicuous place with the reminder, ‘‘ Please make a sine.” 

But the ‘sign’ could not long continue to be a mere sign 
and no more. Yielding to a human temptation, the mother, 
whose evening dress made the rustle of a Summer shower among 
of a 
biscuit or a fruit. And it is the reflex pleasure of thinking that 
a little creature will wake alone and feel for his ‘‘sign’’ that 
amounts in time to a veritable preoccupation in the maternal 
mind. It has to be at last confessed ; when her friends, perhaps, 
respect her abstraction, rashly assigning a literary cause, she is 
wondering whether it shall be a Carlsbad plum or two black 
currant lozenges. Her delight in the business is so dispropor- 
tionate that she is bound to keep it secret. Smaller pleasures 
would be more generally intolligible, and her acquaintances 
show the usual kind alacrity to procure these for her. They 
will take measures to assurc her a drive, or a dinner in good 
company, or the play; but against the unavowed joys of 
‘signs’? there is an unconscious force at work. She hardly 
gets a chance of sitting down to think the question out, and 
obstacles risc up in hcr path to the nursery at night, as though 
the Fates suspccted the importance of the enterprise; they 
thwart it with an ingcnuity that seems to imply that its real 
moment is known. So it happens, in fact, with others of the 
real joys of life. If a cruel fate baffles them by knowing too 
much of their importance, your fricnds baffle them by knowing 
too little. It never occured to the world that the mother of a 
little mob of children could possibly be plotting how to have 
afternoon tea with them instead of taking it in her own or in 
another woman’s drawing-room; and even if the happy oppor- 
tunity offers, or rather is compelled, there are still difficulties; a 
conventional destiny does not scorn to employ the prejudices of 
the servants; it urges them to insist on sending up the toast 
ready made or, in reply to a message in the tone of command. to 
go the length of hiding the toasting fork. And this is becaus 
the mother, supposed to be encumbered with her noisy crew, 
had been secretly laying trains and making approaches of cir- 
cumstance so that she might sit on a hearthrug and make their 
toast herself. 

The ‘‘signs,”’ too, are surrounded not only with difficulty but 
with mystery. In order to enhance the emotions of the waking 
child groping for the assurance that his mother has been there. 
she makes her choice in secret, and brings home the little parce! 
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. gm her muff. Therefore, the children, mistaking the situation 


with the charming blundering that is natural to them, seem 
to think that there is some obligation to silence or secrecy also 
on their side. It is by the same young confusion of ideas that 
a little girl of four years shuts her eyes tight as she stands 
well in view and thinks herself hidden in some impenetrable 
darkness. And, also by the same way of blundering, young 
children entangle their pronouns and their ideas so that they 
cannot deliver a message with a proper assignment of 76les and 
persons; they come, hasty and rosy, with the importance of 
their mission, to say ‘*‘ He sends you your love,’’ and ‘She told 
me to ask you if she was better this murning.’? Thus are the 
signs a subject full of shyness and of delicacy on the part of 
those who are to be surprised by them. And the children show 
this by avoiding direct speech on the matter; the entreaty is 
made by writing, and if there is anything very urgent to say in 
praise of a sign just given, or some pressing suggestion for the 
future, this, too, is communicated by letter. And innumerable 
are the slight devices of the little girls to keep the convention 
from outrage o1 plain speech. If they speak about ‘‘signs’’ to 
one another, this probably is done only between two of approxi- 
mate age. Their mother’s secret is so entangled in their childish 
thoughts as to become their own. If it were not so, and if, on 
the other hand, their pleasure did not become hers by the much 
more intimate and conscious entanglement of her feeling, then 
‘signs’? would never have taken the serious place they now 
hold in the history of the day and night. The children take 
them as signs that their mother has looked at them asleep, and 
the hope of finding them has given a last security to their act 
of curling in for sleep; but the mother, knowing them to be 
signs. though not proofs, of love, looks to the poets to give her 
authority for holding signs as dear as proofs. It was Coventry 
Patmore who gave the first and final authentic expression to 
the ultimate importance of small things in the regions of love. 
The lover, he avers, is in haste to prove all he feels by the utmost 
he can achieve and would ask the world to yield him the great 
opportunity. But the beloved seems to say (for it is the poet's 
wit that says it for her) ‘‘I am convinced not by proofs, but by 
signs.” Upon this hint the mother acts, not refusing to confess 
the significance of signs, given and taken, and glad that the word 
chanced upon by her children was precisely the word chosen by 
the poet: ‘‘ Please make a sine,’’ Moreover, their petition is 
much like the secular prayer of a world set in the perpetual view 
of the moving but unaltering laws by which it was made and 
moves. Perhaps no parents so much as the English hold proofs 
to be sufficient and of sole importance. You may see the father 
undergoing years of privation for his sons’ sakes, giving them 
the discipline of their education, fitting them with almost equally 
disciplinary food, clothing them in the clothes they do not like, 
and in every manner leading them whither they would not go, 
and this at a great cost of thought, ease, liberty and pleasures 
to himself. He dves his difficult duty, thinking over it at night 
and at the dreary breakfast table, where the children are silent 
because of an ungraceful shyness and behind the 7'tmes which 
will for all their lives keep a depressing and rigid association 
with his face. 

It would be unjust and cruel to suggest the word ‘‘dis- 
like’? between the childish selfish sons and the elderly unsel- 
fish father. Indeed, how little does he deserve so bitterly 
ungrateful a feeling! And yet it would be difficult to finda 
word to express the lack of delight, the dulness, of whatever 
filial feeling there may be. It has been the work of fortune to 
combine him in their minds with everything that makes child- 
hood a time of hardly relieved constraint; and it has not occur- 
red to him to vary this association with ‘‘ signs.” There may 
be a great deal to question and defend in the family life in 
France, but it is at any ratea life full of signs. French literature, 
the adult interests of which are shot through by the frolic lights 
and colors that play with the ayile figures of children, is beset 
with ‘‘signs.’ They are understood by the French father, 


mother and author. They are interpreted by great poets, and 
their significance is the fragrance, sweetness and music of lyric 
life. If the French schoolboy has to pass his examinations as 
well as the English boy—and he has—, the issue does not seem to 
weigh with so much fear and threat upon that more sprightly, 
elderly head. You may see English fathers upon whom the 
responsibility of the examination broods with an unlifting 
carat that happily does not long linger upon the real agent— 
the son. : 

Nature protects the young, with pitiable exceptions, from 
internal anxiety; but for a thorough course of mental op- 
pression it would hardly be possible to devise anything more 
ingenious than the long anxieties of a father with young sons at 
the competitive stages of life—boys whose whole earthly future 
depends upon the efforts of the immature and _ irresponsible 
years. For all their heedlessness, for all their evasions, for 
every hour lost, the conscientious father suffers the forebod- 
ings that should be his sons’, as well as those proper to him- 
self. It is not too much to say that the mingling of anxiety, 
tyranny, solid affection, foresight, foreboding, distrust and 
preaching which represents the mind and the action of the 
father in some English families when the young boys are at 
work for examinations is one of the gloomiest things in the world. 

The wonder is that any man born free should submit himself 
—not to speak of his children—to such an existence. Not few 
are the families in which the fatherly presence and voice bring 
nothing to mind but the terrors of education. Yet every act of 
his harassed and harassing life is, rightly understood, a proof of 
a kind of love. In the first childhood of his children this father 
saw them seldom. The English nursery system kept them well 
out of his regularly ordered day, and the portly pleasantries 
with which he met them once a day never amused them. Not 
even, then, at this stage were they allowed to perceive the con- 
vincing ‘‘signs’’ of love. It was only when the time of school 
began that he made them and their careers his care, and by 
that time ‘‘ signs,’”’ to the English feeling, would have been an 
absurdity. England has always been proud uf her homes, and 
is so still, though she proclaims it less, for fear of writers wko 
just now imitate one another in using the word ‘‘domestic” as 
though it were the last insult. But the English home-keeper 
and the writer who scorns him, and who admires France, would 
alike be astonished if they could well understand that France 
reproves them both with wonder because they are not domestic. 

No home provided with a nursery is, in French eyes, worthy to 
be called a home. No mother who banishes her children from 
her drawing-room and no father who does not admit them on 
equal terms to the dining-room can be acknowledged as a real 
father and mother by the severe French judgment. Nor is France 
alone. A Spanish Jesuit is a figure hardly representing, in popu- 
lar English opinion, the championship of the home and domesti- 
city. -Yet the Spanish Jesuit, Father Coloma, in his onslaught 
upon modern morals, made in the shape of a novel of society, 
proves the derogation of a wife and mother by the fact that she 
had set up a nursery after the bad fashion of England. The 
chief impression of insular manners which Madame Alphonse 
Daudet took back with her from a first visit to London was 
made on her mind by the surprising custum of Englishwomen who 
left their children at home when they made calls. There seems 
to be no woman who moves about less encumbered by her little 
ones than the average Englishwoman. Even, however, if she is 
right in keeping her children out of her social patb, she must 
make up for it by living a complete, if different, life amongst 
them. In their own place, even if that place be aloof and 
separate, she must be more than a visitor: it should be her own 
place also for a great part of her time. Otherwise the days will 
go by in which ‘‘ signs” have their full value; and a childhood 
without signs is hardly worth having. As tokens they are dear 
to the profoufdest consciousness of children; and when they 
take the material form of something unusual to eat, the material- 
ism is excellent in its place. ALICE MEYNELL. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We wish to state that it is impos- 
sible for us to answer questions in the number of the magazine 
subsequent to that already in the hands of correspondents. The 
enormous edition of Tae DetineaTor compels an early going to 
press, and questions to which answers are desired in a certain 

ine should reach us not later than the fifth of the second 
month precedin the month specified. For instance, letters to 
be answered in fax Detrneator for May should reach us before 
the fifth of March. Letters for the correspondents’ column 


of the magazine, addressed to the firm, ‘will find their way 
into the proper channel. Correspondents who desire answers 
By mail must enclose stamp for postage. 


THE SMALL CATALOGUE OF FASHIONS for Spring, 
1898, is a handy pamphlet, having illustrations in miniature of 
all current styles. Ask for it at the nearest agency for the sale 
of our patterns, or, if you cannot obtain it there, send your order 
to us, with a penny or a two-cent stamp to,\prepay charges. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND.*—IN THREE PAPERS. 


THIRD PAPER.—IN COUNTRY HOUSES.—By H. K. LADY CURRIE. 


Ever since we Britishers emerged from the semi-barbarism of 
the Middle Ages there has been something distinctive and char- 
acteristic about the country life of those among us who still 
enjoy some of the privileges of the feudal chieftain; and the 
stranger who visits our shores without seeing something of our 
country-house life can scarcely be said to know much about 
England at all. It is a life which has been described in glowing 
colors by even the most jealous of our neighbors. They have 
paid us, too, the tribute of the sincerest flattery, for the arrange- 
ments in most of those Continental chdteauz where anything like 
hospitality is dispensed are obviously imitated from those of an 
English country house. 

It would be advisable, nevertheless, that the neophyte, 
anxious to drain the cup of old English hospitality, should not 
accept incontinently, as it were, the first invitation that he or 
she may happen to receive. It would be well, first of all, to 
consult some thoroughly experienced person, some old cam- 
paigner who has grown gray and cunning in the pursuit of 
pleasure, and whose scent has become keen as that of a truffle- 
dog at sniffing out places where the best of everything can be 
obtained at the least possible cost and inconvenience. I re- 
member such a one—gone now to ‘‘a house not made with 
hands’’—telling me that just as an experienced gourmet can 
judge by the quality of the soup what the rest of the dinner is 
likely to be, so was he able to discern, with absolute certainty, 
the quality of a country-house party at sight of only one of his 
fellow guests. There were those whose faces at once inspired 
him with confidence, putting to flight everything in the shape ot 
a misgiving, while there were others whose appearance was pro- 
ductive of a precisely opposite effect. If, upon entering a house, 
he chanced to catch sight of a certain dowager of predatory 
instincts, of a particular raconteur who had long joined the 
steadily increasing army of bores, or of an Irish baronet who 
fancied that he had a talent for pathetic recitation, he im- 
mediately arranged with his valet to send a telegram to himself 
which would enable him to beat a hasty retreat upon the mor- 
row, as by these outward and visible signs he knew full well 
that from this country-house party, at least, no enjoyment for 
him could possibly accrue. 

But if our fellow-guests can thus contribute to either our 
pleasure or annoyance, how much may we not gain or lose by 
the special qualities of our hostess! ‘‘Give me,’ I would say, 
were I about to start for a country-house visit, ‘‘ neither effusive- 
ness nor neglect.’? The hostess who dogs one’s ‘footsteps in 
order to anticipate imaginary wants, invades the privacy of one’s 
chamber at unexpected and inconvenient hours, drags one off to 
see sights one has no wish to look at, or to meet people one has 
no wish to know, is even more trying to a visitor of nervous 
temperament than the one who ‘‘ washes her hands”’ of you 
altogether and seems to tbink that the whole duty of woman 
towards her guests has come to an end when she has sent out 
her invitations. 

I remember once, when going down to stay at s well-known 
country-house for the first time, inquiring of a fair habituée who 
happened to be in the same railway-carriage, what sort of a 
place it was—whether it was one at which visitors of a quiet, 
contemplative turn would be allowed to follow their own devices 
and amuse themselves after their own fashion. ‘‘It is a house 
entirely after your own heart,” the fair habituée made answer, 
‘‘for you might be dead in the best bedroom for a week with- 
out either your host or hostess finding it out or caring « brass 
farthing, supposing that they did!’? But between such callous 
indifference and a fussy and irritating importunity there is 
surely a middle way, which I now propose to indicate to those 
of my readers who care to follow me to the ideal country-house, 
presided over by the ideal hostess. 

In describing a beautiful and well-ordered English country 
house such a one or such another immediately presents itself ® 
the mind. But in England there are many mansions, and it would 
be invidious to particularize. Suffice it to say that I can see in 


«The last of three articles on Social Life in Enyland. No. 1on Life in 
London. by Lady Jeune, appeircu in THe DEvingator for January, and No. 
2 on Life in the Provincial Cities, by Mrs. Fenwick Miller, appeared in the 
Number for February. 


fancy the kind of country house to which I would conduct the 
appreciative stranger. Although of a very respectable age, it 
ought not to be too old. The first country house that I ever 
stayed at had been built in the reign of one of our Saxon kings. 
Most of its internal arrangements dated from the time of the 
Heptarchy and it was anything but comfortable in consequence. 

Let us rather select one of about the time of good Queen 
Bess; before the over-crowded Mayflower had breasted the bil- 
lows of the wide Atlantic, and when many of the ancestors of 
my readers may have been treading the creaking floors of old 
English country mansions. A red brick house (let us suppose) 
faced with white stone, maybe, its roof ornamented with quaint 
leaden monsters and gilded vanes, standing at the end of its 
noble avenue of gnarled lime-trees, 


"Midst green old gardens, hidden away 
From sight of revel and sound of strife, 

—Where the bird may sing out his soul ere he dies 
Nor fears for the night so he lives his day.— 
And the high red walls that are growing grey 

With their lichen and moss embroideries 

Seem sadly and sternly to shut out life ° 
The life that is often as sad as they! ”— 


Or, we might journey together to one dating from a less roman- 
tic epoch—from Queen Anne’s reign, let us -say, or the early 
Georgian period—standing among ‘‘crow-crested elms,’’ and 
furnished, within doors, with marvels of old blue china and 
Chippendale, a house soothing to the troubled spirit from the 
potent spell of its quaint Eighteenth Century calm. If it be 
recognized that we can see with the mind’s eye, we may be per- 
mitted, I presume, to smell with the mind’s nose, and with this 
figurative organ I seem to breathe anew the delicious fragrance 
that clings to the rooms of most old English country houses. It 
is a smell as of old-world flowers and freshly mown meadow- 
grass, warmed by Summer sunshine; of resinous exhalations 
from cedar, sandal and cassia woods; of books bound 1 old 
Russian leather and morocco; of the ‘‘ pot-pourrt”’ and lavender 
buds that are collected in the old blue china bowls and ginger 
pots. By no burning of scented pastilles or distilled essences 
can this subtle aroma be possibly imitated. It is as much a part 
and parcel of the house as its foundation stone or as the family 
ghost (if there happens to be one), and to those who have ever 
been privileged to call such a house their home, supposing that 
they possess impressionable natures, it will seem to surpass in 
fragrance all the vaunted spices of Araby. An ancient race we 
will assume, 


‘Here lived and died; these hollow-sounding floors 
And creaking doors, 
Obeyed their hands and trembled at their tread.” 


Their portraits are still hanging on the walls and seem to gaze 
down upon us with curious and pathetic eyes, as though they 
were making a note of the changes in mode and manners which 
had taken place since their own day. We feel, as we look at 
them, more as if we were in the presence of real people than of 
mere ‘‘ counterfeit presentments; ’’ of courtly ladies and gallant 
gentlemen, who would bid us welcome, could they but find the 
voice, to the house that was once their home. And here I would 
remind the reader that portraits thus hanging upon walls withip 
which their originals have been born and bred—be they br 
Sir Joshua, Gainsborough, Romney, the great earlier Dutch 
masters, or even when they are of the more artificial school cf 
Lely and his disciples, 


“ . . . . Painted at the time 
When every lady seem’d to dress in blue.” — 


gain immeasurably, both in charm and distinction, when they 
are allowed to remain in the places where they were originally 
meant to be. It is creditable to the taste of the rich, self-made 
man—the man who has no ancestors of his own to speak of— 
that he should desire to possess those of other people, particu- 
larly when they represent works of consummate art into tbe bar- 
gain, and that when, as too often happens, through the decay of 
some ancient house they are’ set up for auction, like negro 
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slaves in the olden days, he should purchase them for high 
prices and take them to dwell with him in his own newly 
furnished and luxurious home. But the soul seems to go out of 
them in the transit. They are degraded to mere specimens, 
illustrating the method of some particular painter or the, merits 
of some particular school. They are no longer in a home, but in 
a collection—interesting and valuable, it may be, as are those in 
public galleries and museums — but we lose ‘altogether that 
pathetic nute of sympathy and romance which clung to them as 
_ long as they remained upon the scene of their earthly pilgrimage. 

I would select for our visit some time in the Spring or Sum- 
mer, rather than in the Autumn or Winter months—one of 
those brief breathing periods that occurs in the London season 
at Easter or Whitsuntide— first, because I should like the fields to 
be flowery and the woodlands in full leaf, and secondly, because 
in the warm weather the men folk of the party would be less 
likely to be altogether absorbed in ideas connected with hunting 
and shooting, or in seeking to obtain an action upon the 
skin which most foreigners regard as the ‘“‘be-all and end-all” 
of an Englishman’s country existence. That a man should be 
able to use a gun in self-defence or when in quest of sustenance 
in a savage country is quite as it should be. Hunting and 
shooting, too, with their attendant excitement and outdoor 
exercise, may doubtless serve as salutary distractions to those 
engaged for the greater part of their lives in more important 
pursuits, but the men who devote themselves exclusively to so- 
called ‘‘ sport’’—who talk, read, think and dream of nothing 
but the wholesale slaughter of innocent and sentient creatures— 
are certainly not the most entertaining additions to a country- 
house party! Walter Savage Landor, in a letter to his sister, 
writes thus respecting the shooting of feathered gume for mere 
pastime : 


Let men do these things if they will. Perhaps there is no harm in 
it; perhaps it ofakes them no crueller than they would be otherwise. 
But it is hard to take away what we cannot give, and life is a pleasant 
thing—at least to birds. No doubt the younger ones say tender things 
to one another and even the old ones do not dream of death. 


Our country house visit, then, shall be paid in the Summer, 
although, perhaps, a Winter visit would better acquaint the 
stranger with an Englishman’s country tastes, and I should wish to 
arrive at our destination not later than five o’clock, so that before 
dressing for dinner we might have time to wander for awhile in 
the quaint old-fashioned flower garden and breathe. all the fresh 
country smells that seem so delicious after a long residence in 
- Town. In the diplomatic circles in which the present writer 
now moves much importance attaches to whether a guest is re- 
ceived at the entrance of the drawing-room, at the top of the 
stairs, at the bottom of the stairs,or at the front door. Iilus- 
trious or well beloved indeed must be the one whose advent 
would occasion this last and highest mark of respect or affec- 
tion! The ideal hostess, in the course of her social experience, 
has probably evolved some such graduated scale of demonstra- 
tiveness. I should be contented, for my own part, if when 
discovered comfortably seated at her well-furnished tea-table 
she merely rose from her chair and welcomed us with a genial 
smile, but I confess that I should like our arrival to occasion 
some little flutter of pleasurable excitement, whether real or 
simulated, for it is disheartening after having left home and 
taken, perhaps, a long and fatiguing journey, to be received 
with only the absent handshake and cold, averted gaze which 
is all that some hostesses condescend to vouchsafe. The ideal 
hostess—for all her ideality—may not really care very much 
more than the family to whom I have already alluded if we were 
to be found dead in one of her best. bedrooms, but, being an 
enlightened and refined outcome of the nineteenth century, she 
will at any rate endeavor to dissemble her indifference. 

At dinner—prepared, it is needless to say, by an irreproach- 
able French chef—what delightful surprises may be in store for 
, us—surprises which are, as a matter of course, altogether un- 
connected with bodily food! But how rare is the feast that has 
been furnished four the intellect! This is no mere ‘‘ menagerie 
party ’—a name [ would give to those heterogeneous gatherings 
at which Heirs Apparent, Archbishops, and lovely ladies of 
fashion may be seen hobnobbing (whatever this may mean!) 
with African monarchs in their war-plumes or the latest stars 
_ of the opera-bouffe, and yet we will imagine that every guest is 
cultivated and intelligent, and animated, above all, by an amiable 
desire to please. All bores and faddists, all touchy and can- 
tankerous people, all sick persons and young children, have 
. been carefully eliminated from the party. The predatory dow- 
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ager, the tiresome old raconteur, the reciting Irish baronet, all 
‘‘shine by their absence.’? What scintillations of playful and 
original wit: What easy and spontaneous repartee! By the 
time the roast has been reached we almost feel as if we were all 
members of the same family. Perhaps there may even be one 
guest at the board who arouses a still warmer sympathy. 

After dinner,: since England is not a mosquito country, 
there is nothing but the weather to prevent us from strolling 
about upon moonlit terraces or sitting in trellised arbors, and we 
will suppose that the weather is all that it should be. Those 
who prefer to converse, to listen to the strains of music, or to 
settle down to a friendly rubber within doors, may also indulge 
their pleasure, but in the ideal country house nothing is compul- 
sory. We are not compelled to sit up till any particular hour, in 
order that we may march upstairs in battalions, but may retire 
when we like without exciting remark. I have come to mistrust 
that hostess who, upon bidding one ‘‘ good-night ” makes use of 
the hackneyed phrase, ‘‘ This is Liberty Hall.” As far as my 
experience goes she says this merely to put one off one’s guard, 
and proceeds forthwith to weave around one all manner of 
spells and entanglements—subtle as the charm ‘‘ of woven paces 
and of waving arms” wherewith the wily Vivien succeeded in 
subjugating the enchanter Merlin—which paralyze every natural 
impulse and impose upon one endless duties and obligations, from 
early family prayers downwards. I think I am even more inter- 
ested than most people are in ruined crypts, wishing-wells, an- 
cient cromlechs and the like. Hot-houses, too, containing rare 
orchids, mushrooms, and pineapples, may be also agreeable ob- 
jects of contemplation when one is in the mood for them. But 
I resent having sights, however interesting or instructive, im- 
posed upon me by force, and like to be left to wade through the 
model piggery, or glide down the nearest coal-pit, only just 
when the spirit moves me. Horses and carriages, however, are 
placed at the disposal of the guests and those who choose to 
visit any of the local lions are, of course, at liberty to do so. 
But we have little need of any extraneous amusement. There is 
tennis for those who désire to ‘‘ urge the flying ball,’ and cro- 
quet for those who prefer to knock it about upon the velvet 
sward, and shady alleys and bowers for those who prefer to do 
nothing. The lawn looks like a picture by Watteau or Lancret; 
we feel that we might go further and fare worse ! 

A few more such delightful days, 


* With all hours seeming rosy-crown’'d,” 


and a kind of charming free-masonry seems to become estab- 
lished among the company. We discover sympathies, tastes, 
a thousand unexpected things in common. One among the 
guests, maybe, has grown even into a second self. How little 
did we dream of this when we took our departure from home! 
We evolve certain jokes, catchwords, and nick-names, some of 
which may recur to us for years to come, or may even be handed 
down to our-remote posterity, to whom, perhaps, they will not- 
seem particularly funny. They are the outcome, however, of 
light and joyous hearts, taking their pastime in holiday season, 
and as such have some claims upon our remembrance. 

And then—after a period brief or prolonged, as the case may 
be—comes the most delightful day of all, the day of our de- 
parture for home! For, say what one will, and however enjoy- 
able the party may have been, there is still something a little 
fatiguing to the nervous system in being thus continually before 
the public, no matter how indulgent such a public may be. We 
feel that we must not be cross, we must not be dull, we must not 
be ill, we must uvoid, if possible, dying in one of the best bed- 
rooms; we must. wear nice clothes and be always trying to look 
our best. After awhile we become conscious that all these 
restrictions and obligations are sapping our vitality. It is, 
therefore, not without a sense of relief, tempered by gratitude 
and regret, that we take our places for the last time at the hos- 
pitable breakfast table, already equipped, it may be—if our 
train happens to be an early one—in neat hats and becoming 
dust-cloaks. 

Our hostess (the ideal hostess), we observe, is more than 
usually radiant and expansive. Never before has she seemed to 
us to be so attractive. The master of the house, too, who, in 
spite of his moral worth, had struck us as being rather a pon- 
d@rous man, how he wakes up and radiates at this last break- 
fast! Can it be that they are glad weare going away? We 
cast from us this disloyal sugyestion as if it were a scorpion! Our 
hostess is merely wishing to convey to us the knowledge that 
she has liked us better upon a further acquaintance. She is not 
a person who gushes over new comers at first, but now she 
wishes to show us that we have/ been\admitted> to her inner 
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circle. Then, again, ‘‘Call no man happy until after he is 
dead,”’ and call no country-house party pleasant until after it is 
over. This one has been a most brilliant success and both host 
and hostess are overflowing with the natural triumph consequent 
upon a benevolent and perfected achievement, and at thought 





A LITERARY DETECTIVE RUREAU. 


By KLIZABETH A. HYDE. 


Although it would be an almost unheard-of thing for the 
business meetings of a literary club to become monotonous and 
uninteresting, every hostess wishes, as the regular ‘‘ social” 
evening approaches, for something in the way of entertaining, 
new and yet appropriate to the gociety. A ‘* Literary Detective 
Bureau” is a novel contest, and many bright readers who con- 
sider themselves quite well read will be surprised to find how 
the names of characters in well-known books will become con- 
fused or entirely slip the memory. 

Each guest, upon entering the room, is presented with a card 
bearing the name of some familiar character in fiction. The 
gentlemen then seek among the ladies for the heroines whose 
names are associated with those of the heroes they represent— 
Daniel Deronda and Gwendolen Harleth, the Vicomte de Brag- 
elonne and Louise de la Valliere, etc., the characters so related 
being partners for the evening. When all are ready the hostess 
distributes long slips of paper containing the questions, with 
numbered spaces fur the answers, and with pencils attached. 
Plenty of time should be allowed for the consideration of the 
problems, and when all or most of the contestants have finished 
the papers are collected and examincd by competent judges, who 
have a correct list of the answers already prepared. It isa good 
plan to have this attended to while the guests are at supper, as 
the waiting is apt to be rather tiresome. 

Unless it be against the rules of the club, prizes should always 
be awarded to the most successful, and a little more fun is 
added if booby prizes are given te console the least fortunate 
ones. These need not be expensive, a book, portfolio, inkstand 
or fountain pen making a suitable first prize for either lady or 
gentleman; while to the lady whose memory played her most 
false should be given an ordinary eraser, accompanied by a card 
on which is written the following verse * 


I come to you, fair lady, 

To console you in your grief, 

And if you use me properly 

Your sorrow may be brief. 

For if I and the pencil after 

Work hard with all our might 

Ere half the guests have seen them 
Your answers may all be right. 


Her partner should be presented with a child’s slate, with 
pencil attached, while in fancy lettering diagonally across the 
the face may be written : 


I know you don’t want your answers 
Handed down to posterity ; 

So, unless you improve in the meantime, 
Pray write thei in future on me. 


The following questions may be varied and enlarged upon as 
the hostess desires, though I think the list will be found quite 
long enough for an ordinary evening's entertainment. 

(4) For what does the initial stand in the following names: 


J1—Frank R. Stockton ? 
2—F. Marion Crawford ? 
3— A. Conan Doyle? 
4—James M. Burrie? 
5—F. Hopkinson Smith? 


6—Jerome K. Jerome? 
7—Mary kK, Wilkins? 
8—Margaret E. Sangster? 
9— Louisa M. Alcott ? 
10— Amelia EK. Barr ? 


(B) What is the correct name of each of the following : 


6—Little Minister? 

7— Bachelor Maid ? 

8—Man who would be King? 

9—Old-fashioned Girl? 
10—Deerslaver? 


1—Bride of Lammermoor? 
2—Woman in White ? 

3— Daughter of Heth? 
4—Lady of Quality? 
5—Deemster? 
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of the enjoyment afforded by their hospitality. Yes, the whole 
thing has been too absolutely delightful for words, but still, for 
all that, ‘‘ there’s no place like home.”’ 

Mary Montgomerie CURRIE. 


Constantinople, December, 1897. (VioLeT Fane.) 





(C) Name the heroine in each of the following books: : 


1— Adam Bede. 6—John Halifax, Gentleman. 
2—Nicholas Nickleby. 7 —Kenelm Uhillingly. 

3— Robert Elsmere. 8—John March, Southerner. 
4—Saracinesca. 9—Henry Esmond. 
5—Chimmie Fadden. 10— Donal Grant. 


(D) Name the hero in each of the following books: 


1—Romola. 6— Anna Karénina. 
2— Marcella. %—Lorna Doone. 
3— Beatrice. 8—Evangeline. 
4—Trllby. 9$—Princeas Aline. 
5—Tess of the d’Mrbervilles. 10—Consuelo. 


(#) Who owned the following articles : 


6—Glorious Fortune? 
i—Colonel’s Money? 


1— Moonstone ? 
2—Talisman ? 


3—Bow of Orange Ribbon? 8—Silver Skates? 
4—Scarlet Letter? 9—Lilac Sunbonnet? 
5—Great Hoggarty Diamond? 10—Flamingo Feather? 


(F) 


1—Bleak House? 
2—House of the Wolf? 
3—Northanger Abbey? 8— Home at Greylock? 

4 —Old Stone House? 9—House by the Medlar Tree? 

5 — House of Seven Gables? 10—Houseboat on the Styx? ! 


Who lived in the following places: 


6—Golden House ? 
I—Chantry House ? 


(G@) Who was the original of the following characters: | 

1—Lothair? 6—Man in the Iron 
2—Jo March, in ‘ Little Mask? 

Women?” i—Jenny, in “Jenny Kissed 
3—Micawber, in ‘“ David Me?” 

Copperfield?” 8—Camille ? 
4—Fagin, in ‘ Oliver Twist?” 9—Jess, in ‘A Window in 
56—Uncle Tom, in “ Uncle Thrums?”’ . 


Tom's Cabin?” 10—Last of the Barons? 
(H) Who said each of the following . 


6—" One if by land and two if 
by sea?” 

1— tt roight have been?” 
—‘ To lead but one meas- 
ure, drink one cup of 
wine?” 

9—" To every man upon this 
earth death cometh soon 
or late?” 

10—"“ Write me as one that loves 
his fellow-men?” 


1—' Why don’t you speak 
for yourself, John?” 

2—' The quality of mercy 
is not strained?” 

3—" Charge, Chester, Charge! 
On, Stanley, on?” 

4—' Water, water every- 
where, and not a 
drop to drink?” 

&—‘ Shoot if you must this 
old gray head?” 





(1) To whom do the following ‘‘aliases’’ (to be consistent : 
with the usages of the Detective Bureau) belong : 


1—Mark Twain ? 
2—George Eliot ? 

3— Boz? 

4—Maarten Maartens? 
5—George Sand? 


6—Anthony Hope? 
7—TIan Maclaren ? 
8—Charles KE. Craddock ? 
9—Max O’Rell ? 

10—Ik Marvel? 


The supplementary portion of ‘‘A Literary Detective Bureau.” 
which will appear in the April number of THe DEeLinecrosg, will 
furnish the correct answers of the interesting questions pr- 
pounded in this issue. The complete article, in addition » 
affording suggestions for entertainments, will be found to cv2- 
tain much unique literary, information, 
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CROCHETING.—No. 80. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CROCHETING. 


1.—Loop. 8. c.—Single crochet. 
ch, et.—Chuin stitch. d. c.— Double crochet. 


h. d. c.— Half-double crochet. p.—Picot. 
tr. c.—Treble crochet. sl. st.—Slip stitch. 


Repeat.—This means to work designated rows, rounds or portions of the work as many times as directed. 


= * Stars or asterisks ineanh, as mentioned wherever they ocour, that the details given between them are to be repeated as 
many times as directed before going on with the detaiis which follow the next #. As an example: # 6ch., | s. c. 
in the next space and repeat twice more from # (or last *), means that you are to crochet as follows: 6 Che, | 8. c% 
in the next space, 6 ch... ! s. c in the next space, 6 ch., ! 8. Gc. in the next space, thus repeating the 6 ch., | s. oa. 
in the next space, twice more after making it the first time, making it three times in ali before proceeding with 


the next part of the direction. 


TOILET SET IN CROCHET APPLIQUE. 


Ficures Nos. 1, 2 anp 8.—Crochet appliqué is almost as 
: pretty as embroidery, and is so easy to muke that any good 
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crocheter may 
make a success 
of the work. 
The time requir- 
ed to do the 
work is 'ess than 
half that requir- 
ed to do the 
same amount of 
embroidery. 
The pieces here 
llustrated are 
in violet design 
und belong toa 
‘oilet set. There 
should be, to 
nake the set 
juite complete, 
wo round 


loileys, each 6 Figure No. 2—MEtHOD oF MAKING CROCHETED 


nches across, APPLIQUE. 

ind one oblong 

oily 6 by 10 inches. The cushion cover is 7 inches square 
when finished. Halfa yard of linen is quite sufficient for the 
| pieces. Two skeins of violet colored filo silk, 1 skein of light- 
rreen filo. and 2 skeins of white etching silk, with a few threads 
ach of pansy purple and lemon yellow is all the silk needed for 
he set. First, cut out the circles and oblong piece of linen, 
Siowing the width of a seam all round; turn the width of seam 





down, and run with a coarsethread. Then with the etching silk 
button-hole the edge of each piece; with green filo silk doubled. 
feather stitch each piece, and with a pencil mark the stems of 
the violets. The latter are now ready to be crocheted. Use a 
fine hook, and with a single thread of the violet silk make 4 ch., 
join; *over ring thus formed work 2 s.c., 1 d.c., 1 tr.c., 4 
ch., fasten with sl. st. in last tr. c., Il tr.c., 1 d.c.; repeat from * 
till there are four petals. For the 5th and largest petal, make 
1s. c., 1d.c, 5 tr.c., 1 d.c., and fasten with sl. st. in first 
stitch made. Leave about 8 inches of silk to sew the violet 
down. 

To Make Violeta showing Side View.— Make 2 half-petals and 1 
whole one, the latter being made between the two half ones, 
The buds are simply clusters of tr. c., three or five according to 
size of bud.desired ; after making the stitches draw them all 
together with a slip stitch at the top. 

To Fasten the Flowers to the Linen Centers.—First. pin the point 
of each petal down. and fell all around the edges. There are three 
petals turning downward, with the large one in the center, and 
two turning up and somewhat separated from from the three. 

To Make the Veinings.—First, with purple silk make 1 long 
and 2 short stitches in each of the lower petals, then with the 
yellow silk make short stitches between the stitches of purple; 
there are also a few short stitches of yellow silk in the up- 
per two petals. LK inish the flowers with a large French knot in 
the center, this being done with the yellow silk. A natural 
violet is of course the best guide for veining where the flowers 
show a side view. One long.and 2 short stitches of the green 
silk to each petal make a nice calyx. The stems are done in 
short outline stitch. 

To make the Orocheted-Netting Edge around the Dotly.— Work 
as follows: The edge will require two spools of No. 100 
thread. Fasten thread in one of the button-hole stitches. 
* Make 12 ch., fasten with slip stitch in the 8rd stitch, 8 ch. 





FiauRE No. 8. —CusHION-—COVER DECORATED WITH CrocHeT APPLIQUE. 


miss 4 button-hole stitches, and fasten with al. st. in the 5th 
st.; repeat from * all the way round; the thread is cut after 
every round. The 2nd and 3rd ronnils_ are made in the same 
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way, only fasten in the picots of last round instead of in the 
button-holing. For the fringe, wind thread 12 times over a 14 
inch strip uf cardboard; as each cluster of fringe is made, with 
the hook loop it over a picot of the edge. 

Having made the doileys first, no difficulty will be found in 
making the bunch of violets for the cushion-cover. 

To Make the Dots on the Cushion-Cover.—Draw lines across the 
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corner of cushion half an iuch apart; mark dots on these lines 
also half an inch apart and work with violet silk in satin stitch. 
The cover should be left open like a pillow slip, so as to be 
easily removed for laundering. Two-inch-wide lace sewed 


‘around the edge, with tiny bows of violet ribbon on the corners 


(the ribbon running from corner to corner), is the pretties 
finish for this dainty cushion-cover. 


THE THREE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF CLIVE RAYNER. 


By MARTIN 


ORDE. 


No 3—THE FINAL ADVENTURE. 


‘So you see, Marion, I have not left a stone unturned.” 

‘‘ Indeed, I do, Aunt Lucy! A real, live explorer from the 
Himalayas is a sensation which does not often come in my way. 
What is he like? Lean and lank, I suppose, with a complexion 
burnt by tropic suns into the hue of brick or leather.” 

Mrs. Davenport laughed. ‘‘ You shall wait and see,’’ she 
said gaily, ‘‘ I make no promises.” 

‘*From that tone of suppressed triumph.” replied the voice 
from the hammock, ‘‘I[ gather that your Mr. Rayner is more 
than usually presentable. Am I right?” 

Mrs. Davenport smiled and shook her head. She sent an ap- 
proving glance in the direction of her niece’s slender figure, and 
then turned her gaze once more upon the water. 

Mild Summer nights on Mt. Desert are rare and often accom- 
panied by fog, which is the greater pity as there is no place 
where their beauty is more decided. Whether it is the sea, the 
mountains or the two combined there is no spot where one can 
come so close to the charm of night, with its soft sounds, velvet 
shadows and lingering perfumes. 

Mrs. Davenport’s piazza overlooked the harbor, dotted with 
the lights of yachts almost as numerous as the reflected stars. 
Its surface was all astir; naphtha launches sped to and fro; 


the dip of paddles and the sound of low voices told of the © 


passing of the canoe, and now and again came snatehes of 
distant music and laughter. : 

The many lights chequering the water, the sky above tremu- 
lous with stars, the shadowy masses of islet shore—all these 
things filled Marion Davenport’s heart with quiet pleasure and a 
sense of rest. These six weeks to which she had long looked 
forward represented her holidays, when she was able once more 
to be an idle, careless, happy girl. The coming Winter would 
bring its customary round of drudgery; her necessities were 
very real and her work was real to meet them. It was charac- 
teristic of her that while the present ease and luxury did not 
cause her to forget the coming task nor falter in its contempla- 
tion, she was able, nevertheless, to throw herself into her pleas- 
ures with full, free enjoyment. Her buoyant, earnest spirit 
made her work and play equally successful, 

‘*And I shall ‘ play lady’ for awhile,” so ran her thoughts, 
‘and play it well. Thank Heaven, I know enough at least not 
to attach.to this play more importance than it deserves!’ 

When his brother’s failure in business had been followed by 
death, both Mr. and Mrs. Davenport had been anxious that his 
niece should abandon her idea of seeking a livelihood and take 
up her abode with them. Her younger brother had been placed 
at school, and both uncle and aunt urged that there was no im- 
mediate need for Marion to work. <A good case was made out 
and the girl thought it over carefully. She had been brought up 
to a life unlike that led by her uncle and aunt, and she had, 
moreover, an understanding above her twenty-one years. Hence 
she was able to see that the absence of real sympathy between 
her uncle’s family and herself would render her life with them 
either a perpetual resistance, or a perpetual surrender. She 
knew enough of her own proud nature to feel that acceptance 
of their kindness without return on her part was impossible ; 
and such return would mean capitulation to the pressure of, a 
futile, frivolous existence. Had her aunt been ill or poor, 
Marion would have accepted without hesitation, but she was 
neither. The girl’s refusal was firm, and it was expressed with 
so much kindly feeling that Mrs. Davenport, who was proud 
herself, could not take offence. 

All this had taken place three years before: the question had 


long been tacitly considered settled. and the holidays which 
Marion passed with her relatives at Bar Harbor were unmarred 
by any further discussions regarding it. Her aunt was kind 
and affectionate and exerted herself to make her visits pleasant. 
It was with this idea in view that, meeting Clive Rayner at 
B’s, she sent him an invitation to dinner—‘‘not,’’ as she ex- 
plained to her husband, ‘‘that I would venture to ask such a 
man to meet every girl, but then Marion is different.”’ 

Marion was different. When Clive Rayner stepped upon the 
piazza and was greeted by Mrs. Davenport the dusk made it 
hard for him to distinguish her niece. He merely received an 
impression of large eyes, a firm hand and a very sweet voice. 
and as these were no novelties, he dropped into a chair beside 
her without especial interest. Marion swayed lightly to and fro 
in her hammock, and surveyed with surprise the firm outline 
of his head against the lighted window. She had not thought 
to find the explorer so young a man. 

‘*So you find no weariness, Miss Davenport,’’ he said some- 
what perfunctorily, ‘‘in doing at Bar Harbor in Summer just 
what you do all Winter in New York?” 

‘*T might if I did so,” she replied quickly, ‘‘ but if you refer 
to society, my work leaves me little time for that in Winter aud 
I am glad to get a change in this beautiful place.”’ 

‘Your work ?’’ Rayner hazarded with a slightly amused in- 
tonation which the girl was quick to catch. 

‘J use the word advisedly,’’ she said, ‘‘ for although it may 
not be work in your sense, yet it is undoubtedly work, for | 
support myself by it; I teach in a large scheol.” 

There was a touch of youthful bravado in this speech, but its 
spirit pleased Rayner. After a moment’s pause he said: ‘‘1 am 
old enough and experienced enough not to judge by appearances. 
yet how dull I have been! The fact that you were Mrs. Daven- 
port’s niece, and that I am introduced to you on her piazza 
gave me a number of preconceived notivns and so a false idea. 
You must forgive me; what you do is work indeed.” 

‘‘Tt was very natural,” said Marion, thinking him rather naive. 

‘‘ And if I may say it,” he went on, ‘* it interests me. I like 
fighting.”’ 

Marion felt like saying ‘‘ And I like you.” They drifted into 
other topics, and Rayner found in ber a responsive and unusual 
intelligence. . 

‘‘T wish I could see you,” he exclaimed at last, leaning for- 
ward. ‘‘I think you must be very remarkable. Why, not one 
woman in a hundred would know what I meant by that re 
mark.”’ ; 

She laughed, and dinner was announced at that moment. 
They passed into the glare of light from the darkened piazza 
and Rayner looked at his companion with much satisfaction 
There was much in Marion Davenport’s face and figure which 
was attractive, and it was accentuated by her expression. Her 
irregular features had a certain nobility, the eyes were sweet 
and steadfast, the firm mouth had a sudden, joyous smile which 
lit up the face. More than this, she possessed a personal ma- 
netism which had a great charm for such a man as Raynet. 
His verdict was wholly approving. ‘‘ If that woman chooses t¢ 
work,’’ his thoughts ran, as he seated himself beside her at the 
dinner-table, ‘“‘she will work well. And she is proud, tov. 
proud and sympathetic, an unusual combination."” 

He stayed later than he bad intended, talking to her, and de- 
parted with a certain exhilaration which he did not understand 
yet had no wish to analyze. The influence of women had been 
almost left out of Rayner’s life;-he had no previous experience: 
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by which to measure the present. Largely concerned as he had 
been in men’s affairs, his interest had seldom if ever extended 
to those of women. 

The following day seemed anxious to justify the pretensions 
of the Maine coast to fine weather. It was clear, sunny and 
spicy. The explorer, taking his morning stroll on the Shore 
Walk, looked upon sea and sky with pleasure. A few minutes 
later when his eye caught the figure of Miss Davenport, slim 
und graceful in her white frock, they left the contemplation of 
Nature with unusual quickness. 

‘**You must not think that I spoke contemptuously of your 
work last night,’’ he said, when they had exchanged greetings. 

The girl laughed; her laughter was fresh and joyous. 

‘* Oh, no!” she replied, ‘‘I realized how natural it was that 
you should not understand. You see, my father died more than 
three years ago, and I have taught ever since. And I suppose, 
Mr. Rayner, that you figured me as elderly, spectacled and 
severe ?”’ 

‘* If I did I soon came to know better,”’ he confessed. 

‘* Because,’ she continued, ‘‘I assure you that I very much 
enjoy life.” 

‘* IT can see that ’»—Rayner looked down into her eyes. 

‘* But we waste time in talking of my work when I want to 
hear about yours.”’ 

This little speech pleased the explorer immensely. He was 
accustomed to evade any direct or indirect attempt to make him 
talk of his own achievements; he told his adventures in private 
and to the chosen few only. But in this case he showed no 
hesitation. In five minutes he found himself talking more natur- 
ally and easily than ever he had done befure. 

This talk was not the last which the Summer brought to Ray- 
ner and to Marion Davenport. The girl had a frank simplicity and 
directness which made her a delightful friend. She was neither 
insincere nor affected; one could count upon her firm, inde- 
pendent character. Their comradeship came to mean so much 
to Rayner that he found himself looking forward to the end of 
the season with a feeling akin to dismay. The disturbance he 
underwent struck him as disproportionate to the fact, as he put 
it, that they were merely ‘‘ good friends.’? He clung to this 
phrase, conscious that should he lose hold of it the waters would 
close over his head. 

Toward the end of a golden August. Marion and he joined a 
number of friends with the intention of climbing all of the more 
distant mountains. A beautiful day favored them, and driving 
to the path in one of those typical buckboards, they plunged into 
the trail through thick pine woods. The ascent was delayed by 
the indistinctness of the trail, in many places obliterated alto- 
gether, and it was past noon when the top was reached. 

When the descent began Marion showed plainly that she was 
tired; Rayner lingered behind with her and the rest hastened on 
ahead. 

Now, there was no better woodsman in America than Rayner, 
and no manner of excuse for what follows. But it had been a 
literal impossibility for some time past for him to look beyond 
a certain pair of brown eyes. Thus left behind, the two were in 
no haste to reach the bottom, being very much interested in each 
- other’s conversation. There had been a note of suspense and 
- excitement in their intercourse of late and Marion became 
acutely conscious of it. She had blamed herself for the joy she 
took in the thought, but to-day she did it no longer. A vivid 
sense of happiness took possession of her; she drank it in and 
rejoiced in it. Nevertheless, it was she after all, and not the 
- explorer, who looked up and exclaimed in surprise : 

‘‘Mr. Rayner, I’m sure we did not come by here before. I 
don’t remember that gully. And see—there is no path further 
on!’ ° 


GARMENT - MAKING EXPLAINED AND SIMPLI- 
_ FIED.—‘ The Art of Garment Cutting, Fitting and Making,” 
published by us, will afford a complete education in the 
’ science of making feminine garments tu all who give it intelli- 
gent study. It treats the subject in an original manner, nearly 
all the methods described being the result of experiments made 
to determine the simplest, most economical and most artistic sys- 
tem of dressmaking, the instructions being clear and complete 
and supplemented by full illustrations. e tailor mode of de- 
veloping women's garments is fully explained, and a separate 
chapter is devoted to renovation and “making over,” giving the 
book a special value to home dressmakers who, from either 

necessity or choice, desire to practice economy. The scientific 
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Rayner looked and his face grew grave. They had emerged 
upon the edge of a deep cut, at the bottom of which plunged a 
rapid stream. A dense growth of pine surrounded them and 
hid all horizon landmarks. After some vain efforts to regain 
the path, there was nothing to do but acknowledge that they 
were lost; and the day was waning rapidly. 

The explorer’s shouts met with no response and, in truth, he 
was but half-hearted in his trials. The occurrence mortified 
him not a little, although he tried his best to hide it. 

‘‘I’m so sorry,’’ he said penitently, looking down over her 
where she sat at the foot of a pine tree, ‘‘ I ought to have known 
better than to get you into this scrape!” 

Marion smiled happily, but made no answer. 

‘‘ There’s no doubt at all about our getting out somewhere,” 
pursued Rayner, ‘‘ Yonder little brook must lead to the sea. 
But it means some tough scrambling; are you equal to it?” 

She paused a moment, ‘' Frankly,’”’ was her answer, ‘‘I fear 
not. I don’t think I can go much further without rest. If I try, 
I should only collapse in some worse place.” 

Rayner took out his watch. ‘‘It is four o’clock.’’ said he; 
‘* will an hour's rest do? That will give the others a chance to 
find us, although I doubt if they try. Meanwhile, let me see if 
I cannot make you more comfortable.” 

‘*Oh, I shall do very well,’’ said Marion. | 

Unheeding her reply, Rayner broke off an armful of balsam 
sprigs and spread them upon the ground. Then, despite her 
protests, he wrapped her feet in his coat, for it was growing 
chilly. It was while doing this that her pale, weary face 
struck him with a sudden passion of tenderness. He walked 
away for some distance and sat down, keeping his back toward 
her. 

This action surprised Marion, who had expected him to stay 
near her. She watched him awhile in silence, then called: 

‘‘“Mr. Rayner!” 

He sprang up at once and came over to where she was sitting. 

‘‘ Why do you go off there?” she asked, smiling. ‘‘Am I 
such poor company that you leave me to myself?” 

‘* Because —,’? began Rayner, and stopped. His face had 
paled, and at the sight hers paled likewise and her eyes 
dropped. Then the words came out with a rush. 

‘* Because,’”’ he said, breathing hard, ‘‘ because you must have 
seen, must know that I love you with every thought and feeling 
in me. Because, so loving you, it is impossible for me to see 
you looking so pale and tired and not long to put my arms round 
you, because —,”” he made a passionate gesture and ceased, 
turning away. 

A long pause followed his outbreak. Rayner dared not look 
at Marion, for sudden fear. Was she angry? A sudden im- 
pulse, the touch of something unknown and inexplicable had 
changed his mixed feelings into one great wave of passionate 
emotion. When he turned at length to look at her he saw that 
she had risen and was standing a little way from him, her eyes 
full of something which it was not hard to interpret. She did 
not utter one word, nor did Rayner ask her for speech. In an 
instant his arms were round her and his lips on hers—and that 
was enough. 

It is doubtful if to this day those two people know how they 
got down that mountain. It was a long, hard scramble and 
they did not reach Bar Harbor until eight o'clock. 

A month later a friend stopped Rayner on Broadway, struck 
by the alert expression on his face, ‘* Hello, Clive,” was the 
greeting, ‘‘ you are looking unusually well. Off to some undis- 
covered country, I suppose ? ” 

‘‘T’ve given that up,” Rayner replied, smiling, ‘‘ the last one 
I explored was so pleasant that [ve decided to live there for the 
rest of my life.’’ 


rinciples which govern the construction of our patterns have 

en used in this work, whick will give useful hints to the 
most skilful dressmakers and ladies’ tailors, as well as valuable 
instruction to the amateur who sews for herself and family. 
Price, 2s. (by post, 2s, 3d.) or 50 cents per copy. 


PARLOR PLANTS AND WINDOW GARDENING.— 
The amateur florist cannot fail to comprehend the contents of 
this pamphlet or become expert in the raising of house plants. 
It tells all about Necessary Temperatures, Suitable Rooms, the 
Extermination of Insect Pests, and the Care of Hundreds of 
Plants, all of them being Fully Described and Illustrated. 
Price, 1s. (by post, 1s. 2d.) or 25 cents. 
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NOVELTIES IN 


For the first balmy Spring days the collarette of silk, velvet, 
cloth or plush is an indispensable accessory, supplementing 
the Russian blouse of cloth 
admirably and insuring 
warmth about the shoulders 
while adding good style to 
any toilette whether it be of 
silk, cloth or novelty goods. 
A choice of several styles is 
offered this month, the tab 
collarette, scolloped collar- 
ette and pointed and epaul- 
ette modes being highly 
favored. There is a disposi- 
tion to overlay the smooth 
velvet and silk collarettes 
with lace, the effect being 
rich and handsome, and many cloth accessories of this kind 
are adorned with velvet appliqué trimming that gives an air of 
elegance appropriate for theatre, concert and church wear. 
The high protective collars with which nearly all of these ac- 
cessories are completed are unique in shape 
and universally becoming. Knife-plaitings of 
silk, finely plaited ribbon, silk braid bands, in- 
sertion, feather trimming and lace edging are 
garnitures that increase their charm and add to 
their weight and warmth. Black and the new 
shades of velvet like violet, emerald-green, cin- 
namon-brown and sapphire-blue are commend- 
ed for dressy wear overlaid with 
lace or elaborately trimmed 
with jet, fur or ribbon and 
sometimes with all of these gar- 
nitures. Chiffon finely plaited 
may fall from underneath a 
deep collarette with charming 
results. 


LADIES’ TAB COLLARETTE. 


No. 1632.—This dressy collar- 
ette is pictured made of emer- 
ald-green velvet and adorned 
at the edges with feather trim- 
ming and at the back of the 
collar with a bow of satin ribbon. Five tabs are joined to the 
lower edge of a standing collar; the tab at the center of the 
back is broad, widening gradually from the neck down; the 
tab on each shoulder is narrower than the one at the back, 
and the two tabs in front 
produce the same appear- 
ance as the tab at the back 
when the collarette is closed. 
Rising from the top of the 
standing collar is a ripple 
ruffie that flares and ripples 





1632 


1634 








stylishly about the throat. 

Corded silk, velvet or cloth 
will be made up by this style 
and decorated according to 
personal fancy. 

We have pattern No. 1632 
in three sizes, small,.medium 
and large. In the medium 
size, the collareitte requires 

| one yard of material twenty- 
two inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


LADIES’ FANCY COLLARETTE. (To BE Mare wits a Fancy 
PoInteD COLLAR OR A LAFAYETTE COLLAR.) 


No. 1634.—This fancy collarette is pictured made of velvet 
and decorated with satin appliqué. The collarette is smoothly 
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COLLARETTES. 


fitted by shoulder seams and shapes.pretty epaulettes on the 
shoulders and a large scollop at each side of an acute point at 
the center of the front and 
back. It is closed invisibly 
at the center of the front. 
The neck may be completed 
by a high collar that is 
curved to stand out in a 
handsome point at each side 
or with a Lafayette collar 
that rises high about the 
neck and rolls and _ flares 
becomingly. Each collar is 
formed of four joined sec- 
tions and is exceedingly 
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smart in effect. 

. Velvet, plush, cloth and 
some suiting goods may be made up in this style and jet, pa: 
sementerie, appliqué trimming, etc., will supply the decoration. 
We have pattern No. 1634 in three sizes, small, medium and 

arge. 


To make the collarette in the medium size, requires 
one yard of goods twenty-two inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


LADIES' SCOLLOPED COLLARETTE. 


No. 1633.—A fancy collarette is here shown 
made of satin and overlaid with lace net. It 
lies smoothly on the waist and its lower edge 
is scolloped in a novel way and trimmed with 
two ruffies of doubled chiffon. 
A standing collar completes 
the neck and its upper edge is 
finished with a ruffle of doubled 
chiffon. 

Velvet, silk, satin or cloth 
may be made up in this stvle 
and overlaid with lace or merely 
bordered with feather trim- 
ming, chiffon formed in a puff- 
ing or jet passementerie. 

e have pattern No. 1683 in 
three sizes, small, medium and 
ote In the medium size, the 
collarette needs five-eighths of 
a yard of material twenty-two or more inches wide, with five- 
eighths of a yard of lace net twenty-seven inches wide to 
cover the collarette. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


LADIES’ EPAULETTE COLLARETTE. 


No. 1637.—This novel epaulette-collarette is shown made 
of velvet all-over decor- 
ated with jet and accor- 
dion-plaited chiffon. The 
collarette is closed at the 
left side and shows 8 
square tab at the center 
of the front and back 
and a rounding tab over 
each shoulder, all falling 
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smoothly over a deep 
flounce of accordion- 
plaited chiffon. The edges 
of the tabs and the top of 
the standing collar finish- 
ing the neck are trimined 
with a ruffle of satin 
ribbon. 

Velvet in black or bright colors will be chosen for the mode 
and so will cloth, silk or satin. The ornamentation is 4 
matter of personal fancy and depends upon the color and 
quality of material. i 

We have pattern No. 1687 in three sizes, small, medium and 


Bawa = 
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large. In the medium size, the collarette needs five-eighths 
of a yard of velvet twenty inches wide, with five yards and 
three-fourths of 
chiffon ten inches 
and a half wide. 
Price of pattern, 
5d. or 10 cents. 


LADIES’ POINTED 
COLLARETTE, 
WITH FANCY 
COLLAR AND 
CIRCULAR CAPS. 


No. 1636.—This 
stylish collarette, 
with fancy collar 
and circular caps, 
is pictured made of 
velvet and trimmed 
with jet appliqué 
and frills of lace 
edging. The collar- 
ette is shaped by 
shoulder seams and 
circular caps stand 

out and ripple 

handsomely over 
the top of the dress 
sleeves. At the 
neck is a standing 
collar, to the top 
of which is sewed 
a ripple ruffle that 
gives a high fluffy effect. The closing is made invisibly at the 
-ecenter of the front. | 

Black or colored velvet, satin overlaid with lace rich plain 
or brocaded silk and handsome qualities of cloth will make 
ap stylishly by the mode and lace edging and jet appliqué will 
provide effective decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1636 in three sizes, small, medium and 
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large. In the medium size, the collarette requires a yard and 
a half of goods twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. 
or 10 cents. 


LADIKS’ STOLE SAILOR-COLLARETTE, WITH FANCY COL- 
LAR AND POINTED CAPS. 


No. 1635.—This becoming stole sailor-collarette is repre- 
sented made of 
violet satin over- 
Jaid with heavy 
lace and decorated 
with frills of nar- 
row lace edging. 
It is fitted by 
shoulder seams, 
and fancy caps 
shaped to form 
deep flutes and a 
deep point over 
the arm are joined 
to it. The fancy 
collar is in four 
sections joined in 
seams that are ter- 
minated farenough 
below the top to 
permit the sections 
to flare and roll 
stylishly; it is 
most effective 
when lined with 
velvet or satin. 

Satin, silk, velvet, 
cloth and some suiting goods may be made up in this manner 
and trimmed with lace or in any way preferred. 

We have pattern No. 1685 in three sizes, small, medium and 
large. To make the collarette in the medium size, calls for a 
yard and a half of the material twenty-two inches wide, and 
a yard and an eighth of lace net twenty-seven inches wide 
to cover the collarette. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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DOMESTIC SUBJECTS. 


By EMMA CHURCHMAN HEWITT.—No. 3.—INDOOR INTERESTS. 


For decades it has been the cry of discontented parents that 
heir children seek amusement in the homes of others rather than 
ntheirown homes. The parents feel themselves aggrieved that 
ter all their care and watchfulness the birds will fly when 
heir wings are fledged. But that the blame lies at their own 
loor, if blame there be, never seems to recur to those same 
arents. 

When boys and girls grow to a certain age they naturally 
.egin to associate with their kind, and unless they have been 
eared judiciously, most of their interests and amusements will 
-enter around those outside their own domestic circle. This is 
articularly the case with boys, for so much of their pleasure 
ems to consist in ‘‘talking matters over with the fellows.” 

‘eside, the provision of home amusements for boys is much 
_10re narrow than that for girls. For the latter, a thousand 
- ings in the home are of interest and amusement which never 
aim the slightest attention from the former. There is nothing 
rong in seeking amusement outside of one’s own home to 
certain extent. But home should be, to both sexes, the 
vot around which should circle their first and best thoughts. 
e question is just how to arouse this interest. It is a subject 
n which it will pay to expend much serious thought, for in 
king the child-life of the younger generations we are making 
‘© men and women of the future. 
‘It is an axiom that that for which we have worked is most 
ghly appreciated.. What we have made with our own hands 
! id, perhaps, by the sweat of our brows, we value. Therefore, 

e home which we have helped beautify is doubly a home to 
.} How dear grows the mere shell of the house into which we 
- sve put a shelf here, opened a window there, and added acloset 
- some other place! How we enjey the pretty room where we 

- selves have put up the dainty curtains.and added the finishing 







touches! It is a comparatively easy matter to give the girls a part 
in the house decoration. There are always cushions and covers 
and knick-knacks to be made, a touch of embroidery here, a bow 
to be tied there ; but what shall we do for our boys who cannot 
use a needle, to give them the same sense of personal pride and. 
possession? What decoration may safely be put into their hands? 
At first view there does not seem much light upon the subject, 
but careful study reveals many little things that the boys may: 
do; and every mother who has tried the plan can testify to the 
pleasure evidenced by her boys at being permitted to do some- 
thing in this line and the pride with which the completed work 
was viewed. 

,» Let them ‘begin their work upon their own particular qual- 
ities. Awkward curves and angles wil: not make so much 
matter here, and in the meantime enthusiasm is being aroused 
and experience gained. If once inspired with the idea, there 
are a hundred and one little contiivances upon which they 
will employ skill, labor and taste, with immense satisfaction to 
themselves. The first little corner shelf for books may not be 
quite even, but the next one will be straighter; the flag may not 
be draped equally in the middle, but next time it will be more 
graceful. Boxes and barrels may be turned into convenient 
receptacles, and unsightly things, which are rather the rule than 
the exception in the rooms where boys hold absolute sway. will 
make room for more graceful objecta. One boy, who had no 
place for a carpenter shop and who was yet working with tools, 
screened off one corner of his bedroom with gay figured gre- 
tonne. Behind this screen chaos held her own, but outside, in 
the room itself, only neatness was seen. The mother gladly 
assisted in the erection of this screen, which was 8 permanent 
one made by stretching the cretonne from a small beam at the 
top to one at the bottom, and nailing it in place. These beams 
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were attached to standards fastened to the floor. Though the 
structure was a slight one, it was amply sufficient for all the 
boy’s wants and was, besides, an incentive to keeping the rest 
of his room in good order. 

It has been the custom from time immemorial to give the 
‘* boys’ rooms’’ the tag-ends of furniture that are left after the 
rest of the house is furnished. It is presumable that this is 
due to the fact that boys are proverbially careless of their 
belongings and surroundings; but if a little more interest were 
shown in these same belongings and surroundings by other 
members of the family, the boys would soon take a different 
view. There is one mother on record who refused to believe 
that her sons would not be as interested in the home as were her 
daughters, provided proper means were taken to develop the 
sentiment. She, therefore, cast about in her mind for a plan 
by means of which to put all the children at work decorating. 
Finally, she conceived the grand idea of renovating her sitting- 
room, intending in so doing to give to each child, boy and 
girl, that part of the work which would be most in line with 
individual taste. She was particularly annoyed by a closet in 
which the smaller ones kept a clutter of playthings, leaving the 
door open after them the greater part of the time. It is all well 
enough in theory to say that the children should have been 
obliged to keep their toys in order and to close the door after 
them, but in practice one knows that it is an impossibility to 
put old heads on baby shoulders. So the next best thing was to 
provide some means of making this closet a thing of beauty 
instead of an eyesore. She bought some pretty chintz with 
which one of the older girls made a curtain. This was hung 
just inside the door-jamb, so that it would fall to the floor and 
effectually conceal the playthings without interfering with the 
closing of the door. To an older son she gave the necessary oil 
paints and entrusted to him the decorating of the inside of the 
closet door with a trailing vine in autumnal colors. The result, 
of course, was crude, for the artist was but a lad who had done 
very little of that kind of work. But the result was by no 
means bad, and the lesson learned was invaluable. Now when 
the door springs open, instead of chaos, a pretty picture is 
revealed. How much better to do this than to fret and worry 
and scold at the cbildren while they were learning their first 
lessons of order. They could be taught gradually, but the dis- 
order itself was something to be met promptly, and here was 
the most reasonable solution. 

Nearly everywhere one turned in that home the eye met 
something decorative, in the making of which some member of 
the family had a hand. Of a cushion, for instance, the cover 
had been made by mother and the stuffing by two of the 
tiniest ones. And great fun that stuffing had been, too! To 
be allowed to do such a delightful thing as help their elders 
had been bliss unspeakable. Here a table-cover, there a set of 
book shelves, again a bunch of Autumn leaves the ‘‘ baby” had 
gathered —everywhere a ‘‘ home” that made that corner of the 
household a blessed memory, ‘‘ the dearest spot on earth,’’ and 
one to which the hearts of the grown sons and daughters turned 
with deepest tenderness in after years. 

Another point will be gained if the younger members of the 
family are given possession outright of such ‘‘ belongings’’ as 
will be allotted to them‘when they are married. Why should a 
girl wait until she is married before she owns towels, table-cloths 
and table-napkins? Why must a boy have a house of his own 
before he possesses any furniture? Give him his own bedroom 
set and every furnishing he may need. Let him understand that 
blankets, bedding and sheets are his very own. Give the girl 
the same, the very best your purse will permit. You will never 
regret it. The pride of possession is great, and some day you 
will discover that your boy and girl are bringing their friends up 
into ‘‘my room” instead of going out of the house for amuse- 
ment. Each new touch or added improvement will be pointed 
to with pride and will be thoroughly enjoyed. 

There are other points also to be considered when discussing 
the subject of indoor interests for our children. Among them 
is the vital one that parents take too little account of the pleas- 
ures of their children; they do not join in their games or inquire 
into the things which amuse. In consequence, the younger 
members of the family acquire the impression that ‘‘ father and 
mother don’t care ’’—an impression that is true in the main. It 
will do father good, after he comes from business, to romp with 
the smaller ones or to play some game with the older children. 
And it will be a rest for.mother, after a weary, trying day, to 
forget herself in this way. There should be at least an hour 
spent in this way every evening. The parents are forging 
chains that will never be sundered by dropping from the 
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sublime heights of adult masculinity and femininity and be § 


coming little children again for a time. The children fee! 


that their father and mother can sympathize with them in al] § 


things, when they take such an interest in little things. And: 
bond is formed which makes the parents the children’s deares 
friends. There are, however, adult natures to whom this up 
bending seems an utter impossibility. It is a great pity, but the 
fact remains. But even for such there is hope. There are « 
many beautiful and interesting things to do in this world, if one 
only sets about seeking them. And to study the capacities and 
tastes of a family of children is a delightful and profitable task: 
even when the tastes seem to run to nothing but amusement, 
they can be led into profitable channels. 

A child, for instance, who is fond of: fairy tales may be led 
gradually to take an interest in collecting books. There are 
fairy-tales in so many different languages to be found both in 
the original and in translations that a collection of them would 
prove very interesting. ~ A shelf in the library devoted to such 
a collection would be jealously guarded by the lover of these 
books. Even in ‘the reading of fairy tales pure and simple 
much valuable information may be obtained ; by judicious lead- 
ing interest in the names, places and peoples may be created. 
This interest once created, the reader will find it an absorbing 
amusement to search dictionary and encyclopedia and atlas for 
further information. Mythology will gradually come into play 
through this kind of study, and plants, animals and customs of 
the day will also prove of interest. The desire to collect fairy 
tales will gradually expand into that for making a collection of 
books on various solid topics, ancient history, mythology, 200- 
logy, ornithology and all the other many ‘“‘ologies”’ so interesting 
to the awakening and developing minds. For instance, the stork 
that plays such a large part in German fairy-tales is likewise s 
very real, living and breathing bird. It will be a delight to the 
child to trace the connection between the bird of fable and the 
real one. 

Another child may have a fondness for plants or flowers. 
Specimens may be collected and the habitat studied. A collec- 
tion of grasses in one book—of leaves from trees in another—of 
those from vines in another—will prove interesting long before 
the child is old enough to care for botany. But that will come 
in due time. A source of almost unfailing interest is a micro 
scope. Even a boy who is not inclined to home amusements 
may be amused by an instrument so small and simple as a stroag 
magnifying glass. The wonders of Nature are only wonders £0 
long as they are concealed. The water that runs out of a pipe 


according toa law of Nature excites no comment because we — 


see it every day; the fishes that swim in the sea are too con- 
mon a sight to cause any wonder. But the blood circulating 
through the tail of a tadpole, or the little wriggling things seen 
in a drop of vinegar, are viewed with awe, because revealed by 
some outside power. The magnifying lens will open up a world 
of treasures to the inquiring child. 

The time of childhood might truly be represented by a symbol 
—one huge interrogation mark. The child loves to ponder—to 
seek out—to discover. How much may be put to his hand upon 
which he may exercise .this quality ! 
scope the heart of the flower will open up its treasures of golden 
balls; for him the fly will reveal its hundreds of colored eyes: 
to him will the butterfly discover its delicate plumage; for him 
will there truly be ‘* sermons in stones and books in the running 
brooks.”’ 


To him and his micro- | 


_ 
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After all, the whole principle of the thing is to guide 


rather than drive the awakening consciousness, and to work — 


with Nature rather than against her. Almost any characteristic 


can be turned to account in creating indoor interests, or can be — 


thrown into the background, if not absolutely obliterated, by 
developing another trait. The great trouble is that parents start 
out in the world with a set standard, a theory, and work upco 
that line without regard to the material that Nature has give 
them to handle. One cannot make wire out of tin, although it 
is a metal; but some other things are made from tin that ar 
quite as valuable from a commercial point of view and muci 
more so from a point of . particular utility. 

So it is with the children’s characteristics. Some are tin, some 
silver, some gold, but all can be fashioned into useful and besv- 
tiful things, if the right processes are employed and it is put 
assumed that all must be fond of the same things, or, at less. 
must be attracted by some of the various things which interes 
their parents. If the little daughter detests sewing, why lock 
at her as if she were a criminal? Seek rather to interest her in 
the work by combining history and dressmaking, let us say, 0 
dressing her doll like Mary, Queen of Scots. She will studr 
pictures with delight and will not disdain her needle if it wil 
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“elp fashion such a beautiful gown. It is uo more reasonable 
~) expect a little girl to sit down and sew a long seam with 
“nything like pleasure in the process than to expect her father 
*) enjoy the monotonous work of piling up bricks. With an 
“terested and sympathetic parent to explain, even the dryest 
‘shool lesson may become a pleasure, particularly if there be 


\* 
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given also the power to illustrate, and evenings spent in such 
occupations as preparing lessons, far from being regarded as a 
bore. will be looked back upon in after life as some of the pleas- 
autest home pictures. So, after all, to the parent, far more than 
to the child, is the respon ibility if outside interests are preferred 
to those of indoors. EMMA CHURCHMAN HEWITT. 





ALMONDS IN THE KITCHEN.—No. 1. 


By ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 


Almonds have become very popular in the cuisine, and they 

-yea new and delicious flavor to many otherwise common-place 
-shes. Always blanch the almonds. as the thick, brown skin 
_very unwholesome. In pounding almonds be careful to have 
em very dry, and a few drops of lemon juice, rose water or 
‘en water will prevent them from becoming oily during the 
ating process. 
_DEVILLED ALMONDS.—Salted almonds are served so fre- 
-lently that their preparation is not an unknown art, but 
villed almonds may prove a novelty to many housewives. 
imerse one pound of blanched almonds in one pint of milk, to 
aich add a tea-spoonful of cayenne; allow the almonds to 
.main for twenty-four hours, then drain and wipe dry on a soft 
oth: spread on a flat baking sheet and toast to a golden- 
own in a hot oven, adding a bit of butter; sttr frequently, and 
gen nicely browned sprinkle with a little salt; serve hot. 
monds prepared in this way may be passed with salads or 
rved as a relish to cold meats. 

ALMOND SANDWICHES. — Almond sandwiches of all 
Tieties are delicious for the tea-table. Cut the bread in thin 
ces. spread with butter and put on a layer of finely chopped 
nonds to which has been added a light sprinkling of salt and 
dash of lemon juice; lay over another slice of buttered bread, 
t into small ovals and press a blanched nut in the center. 
other sandwich is made in this manner: Whip half a gill 

sweet cream to a stiff froth, add and mix half a pound of 
nonds, blanched and pounded to a paste with a little rose or 
ange-flower water; add two table-spoonfuls of sugar an | 
read over thin slices of bread; roll into tiny cylinders or cut 
) narrow strips. The amount of cream in this instance will be 
ficient for twenty-five or thirty sandwiches, according to size. 
-\ sandwich with an exceedingly delicate flavor is made as 
lows: Grate the thin yellow rind from two lemons, being care- 
| not to rub off any of the bitter white pith; blanch and pound 
e pound of almonds, adding from time to time the juice of 

0 lemons, and when a smooth paste is formed add the grated 
aon rind; rub the yolks of four hard-boiled eggs to a smooth 
ste, add the almonds, and spread over thin slices of lightly- 
ttered bread. Cover with another layer of bread and cut into 
ils, triangles or crescents. 

For another sandwich the almonds may be toasted light-brown 
i grated. Form into a paste with a little lemon juice, add a 
le sale and spread over the bread. Again, the almonds may 
chopped fine and mixed with twice the bulk of grated crisp 
ery. These are an excellant accompaniment to salads or cold 
ats. When served with the latter, the celery and almonds 
-Y be moistened with a few spoonfuls of mayonnaise. 

ALMOND SOUP.—A tempting soup is almond cream; it 
Is for a quart of nicely-seasoned veal or chicken stock. 

‘och half a pound of almonds, and pound them fine, using a 
' drops of the stock from time to time during the process 
: the almonds become oily. When a perfectly fine, smooth 
te is formed, add it to the stock and allow to heat; season 
bh salt and pepper, add a table-spoonful of grated celery and 
ea-spoooful of finely minced parsley; draw the saucepan to 

back of the stove and let it simmer for half an hour; whip 
f a gill of sweet cream to strong froth and pour it into the 
2en. Let the soup come to the scalding point and pour at 

e over the cream, straining through a fine sieve; serve with 
ad sippets of bread. 

‘RIED CHICKEN WITH ALMONDS.—Fried chicken with 
onds presents a genuine novelty to American palates and the 
11s a delicious one: Carefully dress and joint a fat, young 
1 and let it remain for fifteen minutes in ice-cold, salted 
er. Pat dry and fry to a golden brown in hot, sweet lard: 
in off aJl the superfluous fat from the pan, leaving about a 
8 


dessert-spoonful: stir in a table-spoonful of flour, and when 
well biended add a pint of sweet cream, a table-spoonful of 
finely minced parsley, salt and pepper and eight ounces of 
blanched almonds, coarsely chopped. Let the whole boil for 
tive minutes, pour over the fowl, and serve with a garnish of 
crisp parsley laid in little tufts about the dish and a few whole 
almonds to set off the green parsley. 

ITALIAN CROQUETTES.—lItalian croquettes is another 
foreign dish: Mince fine one pound of lean roast veal, beef or 
chicken, with a bit of garlic and chives and a few sprays of 
parsley. Scald half a gill of milk and pour it over eight ounces 
of fine bread-crumbs, letting it stand covered for ten minutes. 
Chop very fine half a pound of almonds, mix all together with 
two eggs, half a nutmeg, grated, and salt and pepper to season. 
Form into small oblong rolls and dip in beaten egg and then in 
fine cracker-dust. Place the croquettes in a wire frying-basket, 
plunge into boiling lard for three minutes and lay on clean white 
blotting-paper to drain; serve with a well-flavored tomato sauce. 

ALMOND PUFFS.—Almond puffs are an agreeable emer- 
gency dessert. To prepare them, chop one pound of blanched 
almonds as fine as possible, sift over them half a pint of flour 
mixed with a tea-spoonful of baking-powder and stir in the 
yolks of three cggs, two ounces of melted butter, three ounces 
of sugar and a little candied lemon-peel or the grated rind of a 
fresh lemon. Mix well together, add haifa gill of milk and the 
whites of the cggs beaten to a stiff froth, butter sinall stone 
cups, drop a few raisins in the bottom, and half fill with the 
batter; bake in a brisk oven for twenty-five minutes. They are 
light and puffy when well made and should be a rich golden- 
brown in color. Turn out of the cups when done and serve at 
once with a hot lemon sauce. 

ALMONDS AND RICE.—A good dish for dessert is made 
of rice and almonds. Wash eight ounces of rice in several 
waters, allow to swell slowly in one quart of milk. and add a 
little salt. If not quite done, more milk—but only sufficient to 
cook the rice—must be used. Add four ounces of butter, eight 
ounces of sugar, six ounces of almonds pounded in a table- 
spoonful of rose-water, and the well-beaten yolks of five eggs. 
Allow to cool and prepare the mould, using a plain one, and 
spreading butter rather thickly upon it. Cut some blanched 
almonds in halves lengthwise and lay these in some artistic 
arrangement around the mould, or simply line the mould with 
them. Pour in the rice slowly, set the mould in a larger pan 
containing cold water, place in the oven and bake slowly for 
one hour. lemove from the oven, place in a pan of cold water 
for a few minutes, then invert on to a round platter. If the 


‘mould has been well buttered, the contents will come out whole. 


Pour a rich fruit compote around the base, and serve at once. 
ALMOND CUSTARD.—Amande créme renversée is a dainty 
French pudding, a very delicate, golden morsel of sweetness. 
Put half a pound of sugar to boil with half a gill of water; 
stir until the sugar is dissolved, and then allow it to stand for 
ten minutes. Dip a fork in the syrup quickly and as quickly 
withdraw it. If the syrup spins a thread, it is cooked suffi- 
ciently; otherwise it should be boiled a little longer. Takea 
plain quart mould and pour the syrup in it; turn the basin con- 
tinually in the hand until the inside is completely coated with 
the syrup, which by this time will have set. Separate the yolks 
of eight eggs from the whites and beat the yolks thick; mix 
gradually and thoroughly with one pint of milk and eight ounces 
of blanched and pounded almonds. The almonds must be 
pounded to a smooth paste with a table-spoonful of rose-water, 
care being taken to have them smooth and fine. Pour this 
mixture into the prepared mould. placing a piece of buttered 
paper on the top: put the mould ina saucepan of cold water, 
taking care that the water does not come over the top. Cover 
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the saucepan, place where the contents will come to a gentle 
boil, and let it simmer gently for one hour. Remove the sauce 
pan to a cool place, and when the water is quite cold take out 
the mould and turn out the pudding carefully. Cut some 
almonds into thin strips and trace lines with them from top to 
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bottom on the pudding, or sprinkle the pudding with ch 
almonds. Jy using 4 portion of the whites as well a» the y 
of the eggs the risk of the pudding breaking is avoided, but 
will not be so delicate as one made with yolks alone. 
ELEANOR M. LUv4i 





WHENCE SICKNESS COMES. 


THE CARE OF THE CELLAR, THE PLUMBING, REFRIGERATOR, Ero. 


It must be acknowledged that the modern cry of the scientist 
—bacilli everywhere, in our food and drink, in the air we 
breathe, in our clothing, in public conveyances—is not a com- 
fortable one, but it has a basis in facts, and the wise house- 
keeper, without sacrificing the family peace of mind, will note 
and apply the safe-guards against the insidious enemies that 
threaten her household. 


THE CELLAR. 


The cellar, the plumbing, drain-pipes and the refrigerator, 
demand systematic attention, to prevent the propagation of 
germs of diphtheria, fevers, sore throat and kindred ailments. 
The city dweller in apartments has nothing to do with the so- 
called cellar, but the country dweller, or the city resident who is 
privileged to have even a short sojourn in the country, needs a 
full knowledge of the conditions demanded by this part uf the 
establishment. The ideal cellar is so constructed that nothing 
short of a flood could make it wet and damp; but, alas, the ideal 
cellar is seldom found. To effect perfect dryness, the drains 
must be put down properly, following the strata of that partic- 
ular locality ; the cellar bottom is then carefully cemented. For 
this work, however, the average housekeeper has little responsi- 
bility, except when the building in process of erection is her own. 
In any case, the care of the cellar should be under her direction, 
and if dampness seems imminent, a bushel of lime distributed in 
several piles about the cellar will do much to absorb all moisture. 
As the ordinary cellar is used for the storage of the Winter sup- 
ply of vegetables, apples. etc., the price of their preservation (to 
paraphrase a familiar expression) is eternal vigilance. Fruit will 
decay, and when in this condition should at once be removed 
from the cellar. Sprouting vegetables are also a menace to 
health ; a sudden visitation of diphtheria that threatened to sweep 
away an entire family was recently traced, according to the 
judgment of the medical examiners, to a quantity of sprouting 
turnips in the cellar of the house. As this case came under her 
personal observation, sprouting turnips have since been accounted 
by the writer a particularly dangerous household enemy. The 
accumulation of rags that grow damp and musty, orof old paper 
and refuse of any kind, should be looked upon as a menace to 
health. 

To secure proper ventilation for the cellar the windows should 
be kept open during the Spring, Summer and Autumn, strong 
gratings being placed over the openings to keep out any prowl- 
ing animals; one window, at least, should be opened at inter- 
vals during the Winter, to keep the air pure and sweet. A barrel 
of charcoal is also excellent in a cellar for this purpose. In 
the Spring, after all cobwebs and dust have been removed, the 
walls should be whitewashed. The unpleasant close smell in 
many houses is due to entire absence of ventilation, with the 
condition of the cellar as the primary cause, the close air from 
this quarter rising into the living rooms. 


THE PLUMBING. 


The care of the plumbing lies in the particular province of the 
mistress, for maids cannot be trusted to do the sanitary work 
properly, although the general cleaning may be relegated to them. 
The care of the bath-room is especially important, but if there is 
nothing wrong with the plumbing it will not be an onerous duty. 
The floor of the bath-room should be bare; if covered, oil cloth 
or matting —never a carpet—should be used, a rug or two pro- 
viding sufficient protection for the feet. Each morning the wash- 
basin should be washed clean and the bath-tub also cleaned, 
if it has been used. The water-closet should receive especial 
care. A brush with a long handle is made for this purpose, and 
it is but the work of a moment to brush out the basin and thor- 
oughly flush it. Once a week all the marble-work should have a 


thorough cleaning. Obstinate stains in marble may be remo: 
with twnuriatic acid. Dry the marble, then apply the acid wii 
a ray tied to the end of a stick, and the stain will at once diay 
pear. The marble should be scrubbed immediately with ss 
and water, and the basin fiushed to remove all traces of the ac:: 
Care should be exercised in the use of this strong acid, as it 5 
most destructive to silver platings, clothes or hands. Sand so; 
is the best medium for ordinary cleaning. Reduce, by means :! 
a hammer, part of a cake of soap to a fine powder; with tk 
scrubbing brush sweep into the trap all water standing in th 
basin; when nearly dry throw in some of the powder and scm 
the closet well with the brush; then flush thoroughly. At nigh 
turn into the basin two table-apoonfuls of chloride of lime. If 
this will not keep the plumbing sweet, there is some radical 
defect in it. At this weekly cleaning all faucets should te 
brightened with whiting moistened with ammonia. Sand scep 
scratches metal and should not be employed except. perhaps, is 
the case of an enamel tub, where its use will be highly sats 
factory. A long-handled button-hook will draw from the tub 
pipe all lint that may have gathered there. It should be unnec- 
essary to state that matches, string, lint, tiny pieces of rag o 
fruit peelings should never be thrown into the water-closet. 

A clogging of a pipe is likely to be followed by a good-sized 
plumber’s bill and much inconvenience to the entire household. 
The pipe in the kitchen sink is likely tu be a source of trouble 
if not properly cared for. The drainer in the sink should bes 
secured that it cannot be raised except by vigorous unscrewing 
of the fastening. The average servant does not appreciate the 
seriousness of a stopped-up drain-pipe, and as the water mun 
out more quickly by lifting the drainer, it is sure to be raised 
at every emptying of the dish pan. A flushing with boilix 
water at least once a week is imperative; the pipe should 
cleaned to avoid any possible accumulation of grease. Places 
cupful of washing soda in a kettle and add six quarts of water: 
when the soda is dissolved distribute the liquid among the pipe. 
turning at least two quarts in the kitchen sink. The laundr- 
tubs and the pipe in the bath-tub and set-bowl! should occ 
sionally be treated in the same way. 

Another method of cutting away the accumulation of gre 
that forms in these pipes is to conver. it into a fatty scp 
This is done as follows: Just before bed-time pour into the sb 
or wash-stand enough liquid potash lye to fill the trap—a pai’t 
for the wash-stand and a quart for the sink-pipe; allow & 
water to pass through that night. The lye will unite with t 
grease and form a soft soap, which the first rush of water *: 
carry away, leaving the pipe clean and shining. It may ik 
necessary to repeat the operation several times in obstins' 
cases, and care should be taken fo procure potash lye. The kin 
usually sold in small tin cans is made from caustic soda a 
yields a hard soap, which would only increase the obstructs. 
When the water runs slowly out of the sink, tub or wash-basir.! 
is evident that there is something wrong with the drainage. 42 
old funnel should be used in pouring the hot soda into the hi 
of a tub or basin, as the metal should not be touched with th 
disinfectant. When this will not clear the pipe, the trouble mf 
be located in the trap. The modern housekeeper has lesroe 
something about the use of tools and saves many a plumikxré 
and carpenter’s bill by the use of a hammer and wrench. 

To remove the cap from the trap is not difficult. It is doubt 
less well to add for the information of the novice that the a 
is that section of the drain-pipe that forms a sort of S-sbs 
loop or extra turn. When the cap is under the base of W# 
trap, place a basin beneath to catch the water; then with 
wrench remove the cap and the clogging obstruction will ‘g 
into the basin. When the cap is at the head of the trap & 
long handled boot-buttoner will be found useful to extract she 
ever refuse has lodged there. Copperas is an excellent (# 
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ectknt to remove odors from drain-pipes. A pound of copperas 
hould be placed into a quart bottle and the bottle then filled 
ith cold water. -A half cupful of this solution poured in the 
ipe at night will: dispel the bad odor. The bottle should be 
ibelled ‘* poison” and. kept from the reach of little hands. 


THE REFRIGERATOR. 


The refrigerator, an important factor in the economy of the 
ome, should have a particular day for its cleansing, though 
certain amount of care should be expended on it each day. 
‘ne prudent housekeeper will not consider as worthless any 
eft-over vegetables, bits of meat or fish. But these remnants of 
ood placed in the box must not be allowed to remain there until 
infit for use. A cupful of peas, a bone from the steak or other 
naterials that are left over may be useful for the soup that is 
atended to provide a course for luncheon or dinner, if cared for 
t the right time and in the right way. Each morning the mis- 
ress should inspect the box-place set apart for the use of these 
emnants of food and see if any food has been carelessly 
pilled. A well-constructed box secures such ventilation that it 
vill be free from odors, even with several kinds of food placed 
vithin. It is wise, however, to keep all butter and milk in a 
eparate compartment; but as this is often an impossibility, it is 
vell to remember that odors rise, and the foods that quickly 
bsorb odors should be kept on the bottom of the box. Por- 
ions of food that have been spilled should be wiped immediately 
rum the box, and once a week the shelves should be taken out 
nd cleaned. ‘The drain-pipe should be cleansed by inserting 
.wire ora brush that comes for this purpose. If the ice in 
nelting has left a deposit, pour cold water on the inclined shelf 
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to dislodge the sediment. The use of boiling water to clean the 
box is a mistake of which, in these days of domestic know- 
ledge, the thoughful housewife would not be guilty. The hot 
water will render the box so hot ay to make it unfit for food for 
some time; only at the expense of much ice can the box be 
brought again to a low temperature. Charcoal is a safe and 
pleasant deodorizer, and if several large lumps are placed 
in the corners of the ice compartment and in the waste pan, it 
will be found an advantage. Fish, lemons, hot vegetables or 
hot meat should not be placed inthe box. Fish, uncooked, 
may be kept on the ice without contaminating other food, if 
tightly wrapped in paper. 
REMARKS. 


In the care of the home, if the doctor’s services are to be dis- 
pensed with, ventilation must receive the respect due it. Health- 
ful animal life cannot be sustained without plenty of pure air. 
During the cold weather especially most homes are kept too 
much protected from the air; living in unventilated rooms has a 
tendency to lower the vitality and render the system peculiarly 
susceptible to cold and draughts. It is a fact that fresh air heats 
more quickly than air thut is vitiated. Sleeping rooms should 
be aired in the morning, no matter how cold the day, and 
when these rooms are ventilated and the: doors left open their 
freshness wil] steal through the entire house and be communi- 
cated to the lower rooms. A _ well ventilated house witb an . 
even temperature throughout the Winter is always a safe place 
in which to live. Plenty of warm clothing and a temperature 
not too high is much more healthful than the use of thin cloth- 
ing and the babit of living in badly ventilated rooms that show a 
high degree of heat. BLAIR. 





AMONG THE NEWEST BROOKS. 


From Charles Scribners’ Sons, New York: 

St. Ives, by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

His Grace of Osmonde, by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

Mrs. Knollys and Other Stories, by F. J. Stimson. 

The Tormentor. by Benjamin Swift. 

A Romance in Transit, by Francis Lynde. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s final published romance, though not 
he last work written by him, is a story of adventure. Its hero 
3a grotesquely clothed French prisoner-of-war in the castle at 
dinburgh. He is delightfully vivacious and possesses an 
mazing audacity under conditions of difficulty and danger. 
low he bore good and ill fortune no one could have told with 
uch enchanting liveliness and winsome phrases as Stevenson. 
‘hat another and not he should have completed the tale, is re- 
retable; yet it could hardly have been done in truer and finer 
armony with the original plotter of St. lves than by Quiller 
ouch. There may be many who would prefer to have found 
1e book as it was when death overtook its author, and to have 
lowed imagination to supply the conclusion of the wild story. 

Mrs. Burnett has not improved the popularity of A Lady of 
uality by the sequel His Grace of Osmonde, which has just ap- 
2ared, whatever questionable regard she may have secured 
the husband. That he should have been doubly acquiescent, 
‘ter knowing that his wife had not been as was Caesar’s, con- 
adicts the author’s insistent avowal of his high-mindedness 
id purity of ideals. That she was a murderess was early 
timated and later undeniably proven, and he justified the kill- 
g. But it was ® woman's crime and not a man’s, reconcilable 
ith the inherited standards and instincts of his sex. Repentance 
r crime is a state of mind open and due only to God; but its 
msequences, its retribution, has been or should be left in the 
nds of human jurists. But ‘‘ His Grace” loved his wife with 
ble tenderness and fidelity, and it is not for man to say that 
is love did not purify the stained soul of the woman. The 
isband, however, could no longer have respected himself 

& manly nobleman when he pardoned—or pretended to—the 
iminal. These two novels, ingenious as they are, can add little 
at is tine and good to Mrs. Burnett’s reputation, and they fail 

enlarge the sense of high impulse by which readers were 
rilled and lifted in her earlier books. If it be true, as the 
cient Scots and modern Hindoos believe, that some of us are 
‘Ta with incomplete souls—or, perhaps, part of two or three 


different ones—Mrs. Burnett’s contrast of ideals may thus be 
explained. ‘The opening of His Grace of Osmonde, coarse to 
offensiveness, and the close of the story, so spiritually beautiful 
as to be above this world and its standards, make a contrast 
which will incline readers to believe that the author is some- 
times governed by one mental character and sumetimes by the 
other. 

Mr. Stimson always writes interesting stories; but they are 
usually grave, even sad. Perhaps, to be true to facts, gravity 
should be the rule of story telling. Many if not most youthful 
novel readers crave sadness, and enjoy grief in print. Certainly 
the finest examples in literary merit are not set to laughter. 
Seven stories are collected in the latest book by F. J. Stimson 
and it takes its title from the first one—‘‘ Mrs. Knollys.’ Some — 
of these have previously appeared. The book has received an 
unusually artistic printing and binding, and the paper is of excel- 
lent quality. | 

As the name, 7he Zormentor, implies, this latest book of 
Benjamin Swift is depressing to optimistic souls. A partial ex- 
cuse for so dark a hue is that the tale was written during illness 
and under the protest of physicians; it is not difficult to con- 
clude that tortured nerves are responsible for much of its senti- 
ment. This story is immensely clever, but direfully distressing 
to tender hearts. When Mr. Swift is in health he may tell usa 
tale that is wholesome and contenting. But it will not be his 
next one, if it is true, as heralded, that he is busy with a story 
to be calied Zhe Destroyer. The more cheery impressions of this 
young novelist are preferable, if he ever has them, to the 
present brilliant morbidness, if that condition can be so 
designated. 

By railways largely, and with the engineer when good for- 
tune allowed, did the courtship called by Francis Lynde A 
Romance in Transit occur. Whistles and grinding wheels. the 
breathing of sir brakes, a few hair-breadth escapes and a stern 
parent at the head of the Board of Directors allow much effec- 
tive work by the narrator. The author displays a great amount 
of technical knowledge of travelling on rails and the vernacular 
of practical engineers. It is a stirring. refreshing story, the love 
for sturdy ways and of insisting upon natural rights being de- 
lightfully pictured. The literary merit of the story, its plot and 
charm are uncommon, and its characterizations are vivid. There 
is a daintiness even in its sooty and grimy surroundings. 
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From D. Appleton and Company, New York : 

At the Cross- Roads, by F. F. Montressor. 

Miss Providence, by Dorothea Gerard. 

The Freedom of Henry Meredyth, by M. Hamilton. 

Sweethearts and Friends, by Maxwell Gray. 

An impressive characterization of the married whose mental 
and moral drifts are so wholly unlike that only fine breeding 
and unswerving self-respect hold them close together when a 
terrible strain is upon their sympathies, is At the Cross-Roads. 
Indeed love and death, so Montressor claims, are the only 
powers human beings cannot baffle. This story relates to two 
persons who possess exceptional qualities and who face original 
complications and consequences. The author insists that 
‘¢ never yet has a soul been saved by adverse criticism '’ nor any 
life bettered by deception, and yet there isn’t a sermonizing 
paragraph in the book. The story appears to tell itself and no 
reader willingly misses a line of it. How the strongest love is 
sometimes the most reserved in speech is curiously described. 

Dorothea Gerard has done a kindness to those persons who 
believe that the conduct of others is in their own hands, forgetting 
that circumstances and the tyranny of ancestors over physical and 
temperamental conditions have an infinite effect on the individ- 
ual. Miss Providence was an epithet applied to a good, sweet, 
conscientious young woman who involved her own affairs and 
those of others by taking everybody’s business into her own 
custody. The story is worth reading and remembering. 

An unpleasant study of English life before and after a divorce, 
and the influence it exerted upon the children of a poetic pair, is 
called The Freedom of Henry Meredyth. His freedom was his 
escape from matrimony, but he did not enjoy his liberty. The 
innocent suffered with the guilty—children with and for their 
parents—and no compensations for suffering and disgrace were 
adequate. The author understands human Nature and portrays 
it with skill and courage. 

Maxwell Gray’s stories appeal to refined audiences. She has 
strong convictions, but mentions them pleasantly—not arrogantly, 
as do many writers who have less sincerity and less wisdom. There 
are silly women in this ingeniously constructed tale, Sweethearts 
and Friends, and there are also earnest, intelligent, conscientious 
ones; and no small part of the charm of the story is due to their 
skilfully arranged groupings and contrasts. Miss Gray por- 
trays a love that is founded not upon unreasonable personal 
macnetisms—illusions and delusions—but upon friendship— 
friendship that is not blind as love is. Love, says the writer, in 
effect, is a snare if it has not a reasonable basis. Her readers 
will agree that Sweethearts and Friends devotes itself to the 
serious consideration of men especially, though its author does 
not say so. 


From The Doubleday and McClure Company, New York : 

Tales of Adventure, by Five Authors. 

True Detective Stories, by Cleveland Moffett. 

Tastefully grouped and attractively reprinted is another divert- 
ing pocket volume containing some of the best of McClure’s 
published bits of romance and adventure. The stories are like 
little journeys away from one’s-self and provide effective and 
restful entertainment. 

Moffett’s detective stories bring back to readers recollections 
of many amazing crimes which human ingenuity has drawn out 
of depths of mystery and secrecy and given over to justice. 
The six tales, except the names of persons and localities, have 
the rare quality of being true. 


From Charles H. Sergel, Chicago: 

For the Cause, by Stanley J. Weyman. 

This is a tale of struggle in the times of Henry the 
Fourth and gives title to a cluster of five stories, the other 
four being marked by ecclesiastical surroundings. Some of the 
incidents related will strike many readers as_ incredible. 
Stanley’s tales of canons, persecutors, deans and curates are 
droll and at times somewhat cynical. The clergy of England 
could hardly have been so conceited or so silly as these stories 
picture them, though doubtless here and there a keen observer 
may find enough conceit to justify criticism. 


From E. P. Dutton and Company, New York: 

What Dress Mikes of Us, by Dorothy Quigley. 

On the principle, as the author says, that fashion has con- 
sidered everybody’s need, but everybody has not considered her 
own special wants, many a woman does not do herself justice 
in the most elegant of clothes, because they are not devised to 
make the best of her figure. The little volume is generously 
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and cleverly illustrated by Annie Blakeslie, accurately showin: 
what shapes are most becoming and unbecoming to various 
women, also what coiffures improve short and tall. and stou 
and slender figures. Belts and their disfigurements according t: 
width— coats, long and short, for differing girths and height 
are amusing in their mis-chosen effects. Long throats and shor 
ones are considered and depicted. The book is a bit of wisdon 
for elderly women, and for men it will prove a friend indeed, if 
only they will heed its suggestions. 
| 
| 
| 
! 


From Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York: 

A Great Lie, by Wilfred Hugh Chesson. | 

The School for Sainte, by John Oliver Hobbes. 

Sir Toady Lion, by 8. R. Crockett. 

Little Homespun, by Ruth Ogden. 

The gratification of an intense craving, an anewer to a prayer 
that refuses to be denied, is the sum of the curiously origin! 
story—A Great Lie, Its motif and substance, its processes and 
consequences are matters for serious consideration. Grotesque 
and uncanny are its happenings, its philosophiszing and its weird 
conclusions. It is a story that makes darkness, solitude ani — 
Silence not too welcome to imaginative readers. Yet it is per. 
suasive and ought to encourage mortals to be content with ther ; 
environment. The skill of its plot and the ingenuity of its phase: | 
and phrasing are uncommon. 

The School for Saints is a flying leap and a long one from 
John Oliver Hobbes’ last work, though this is not a source 
of regret. Her hero begins life with lofty impractical ideals — 
which he strives to maintain. He had many opinions, but few 
beliefs. He was a man with single, narrow purposes until 
Destiny forced him to greater development. He was a priest 
by temperament, but a layman by force of circumstances. He 
souglit to find a clear acquaintance with his spiritual self and 
found it only to bis sorrow. He isa modern Hegel. The author's 
women are courageous and charming and their portraitures are 
nowhere blurred. This novel is deeply religious in many of its 
speculations, but it wisely refrains from conclusions. Its politi- 
cal opinions are by no means uncertain and they stand for the 
hero’s best. With General Prim, incidentally, in Spain the hero 
naturally sympathized with Don Carlos; in the English Pariis. 
ment he was a Liberal. The story may be stale to many whe 
would see nothing in it but political history, but it is not \ 
exploit this phase of English life that it is written. It is only 1 
show the results of complex political elaborations in epochs c! 
turmoil that the vivid picture is drawn. It may be somewhst 
too elaborate, but one feels its sincerity. 

Sir Toady Lion is a story of whimsical impossible little per- 
sons and suited to those who believe-—but they don’t—that they 
scorn fairy tales. Its fun and not a little of its keen satire }s 
enjoyed by older persons. The illustrations are many and clever. 
It is suspected that the author intends to scoff at writers for 
children who make impossibly good and disagreeably priggish 
children. If that was his aim, he has succeeded. 

Little Homespun is a simple, sweet story of loyalty and tender- 
ness on the part of negroes for their white friends, and unselfisb 
protection from white to black. There is no bitterness betwees 
the races where buman kindness is a law which is known and 
practiced. This story is for young persons and is for the mot 
part about them. Ruth Ogden knows how to arouse and inter- 
est and, at the same time, how to uproot ignorance and prejudice. 
qualities that thrive when close together. American history is 4 
factor in Miss Ogden’s tales, but she does not always insist upon 
its verities. ‘‘ Little Homespun” has a distinct historical value 
and with the charm of its characterizations will be prized. 


From The Fowler, Wells Co., New York: 
The King’s Daughter and The King’s Son, by a King’s Daugh- 
ter. | 

Not in It, by Anna Olcott Commelin. 
¢ Human nature warring against a spiritual nature is an uncom- 
mon theme for a novel; this story, therefore, is unique. A gitl 
with lofty principles and ideals meets her life-mate, but his intet- 
ests and convictions are not the best; neither is his conduct, but 
she believes in his ultimate regeneration. She works with bin 
and for him wondering and suffering all the time, because be 
does not recognize in her his soul’s companion. Itis a romance 
of principles and their conflicts, a book of interesting phase: 
oscillating solemnly between story-telling and preaching. 

Not in It is a story of the uncertainty of riches and the suffer- 
ing of poverty, pictures of saintly goodness and fiendish selfist- 
ness—well told but disagreeable. There is doubtless a use for 
such tales, though the clasg they aim to reach never reads them. 
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ADVANCE SPRING STYLES 


in a generous variety of ladies’, misses’ and children’s costumes, tea-gowns, wrappers, silk waists, 
shirt-waists, silk petticoats, mnider: skirts, dress skirts, two-piece reefer and blouse suits, bicycle 
suits, wash suits, wash and wool dresses, jackets, capes and infants’ cashmere cloaks are shown in 
our Special Cloak and Suit Catalogue. Ladies desiring ‘‘ up-to-date” garments at moderate prices 
should not fail to send us their name and address for a copy of this beautiful catalogue. We send 
_ it free to any address outside of Chicago. Send for it to-day. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO,., sstaviunes isx. 


We Sell Everything You Use. 111 to 120 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO. Original Mail Order House. 
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- 1837 — Ladies’ Silk 


D. 1841 — Ladies’ Ser 
Petticoat, made 
Scotch yee ‘Taffeta eile 


oe wae cordin 
an eather 

bone. Price... $10. 50 
Pr. ge age Dress 
Skirt, m of mohair 


D. 16890— Ladies’ Shirt- 
Waist, made of French 


Singin 
sootanPlatdenectastyie le 
illustrated ; as D. 1731 Bie cents 
able ees linen $1.50 devecugaeen Price $3. 25 
Uar. Price... 


D. 1761—Ladies’ Dreas 
Skirt, made cf mohair 
brilliantine, color black 
only style same as 


D. 1861 — Ladies’ Silk 
Waist, made of plain 
grosgrain, four clusters 
of iene ee across 500 





D. 1751 D. 1621 D. 1617 D. 1625 








D. 1751—Ladies’ Dress Skirt, made of two-toned novelt suiting in “Zig Bayadeére ”’ 
rise colors black and red or black and blue, stylishly cut “i splendidly ae En .- Pri ce Ode 00 


1621—Ladies’ Two-Piece Reefer Suit, made of imported covert cloth, style same as ae 
splendidly tallored, jacket lined with taffeta silk in new shades, skirt lined with pee 
stylishly cut and splendidly made ............--2---ce2c cece cnec cece ccec nec cenc cnc eneceneeneeee Pri ® 


D. 1617—Ladies’ Two-Piece Suit, made of all-wool Cheviot serge, color navy or black, ae same an 
ae aereton blouse-jacket, made with tight fitting back and pouch front, may be worn dpen or buttoned 
closely» 18 pel faced with satin and lined with Rhadame. Skirt stylish y cut an ao “ll $9. 50 


D. 1625-—-Ladies* Two-Plece Reefer Suit, made of tmported whipeor’, color Ught-tan only, pe as illus- 
trated. Jacket is ined throughout with changeable venet Silk, skirt lined with best Pe $18.00 00 
a and faultlessly taflored, a thorough tailor-made suit.........-..-... -2--2------0--- eee 


1759—Ladies’ Dress Skirt, made of English flanne) suiting, color navy only, style as HE 1s $3. 75 
paisa bas fourteen rows of tucking in Bayadére style ........-.-...--..--2---eececeeseseeece 
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EL ESpej0 de a Moda del Dia 


Consiste de Cuarenta y ocho pAginas 
de Grabados y Lectura con 
LAaminas Iluminadas y 
Cubierta Ilustrada. 


Esté dedicado especialmente 4 la Ilustracién 
y Descripcion de los Estilos mas Nuevos para 
Sefioras, Sefioritas y Nifios, y contiene ademds 
articulos sobre Telas para Vestidos, Adornos, 
Confeccién de Sombreros, Ropa Interior, y 
Otras Modas, suplementadas por muchos in- 
teresantes articulos sobre asuntos pertenecien- 
tes 4 la casa. Notables mejoras se han hecho 
en la Revista y hay cada mes un Generoso 
Desplego de Ilustraciones y Amena Lectura, 
Laminas de Color, ete, etc. Es indiscutible- 
mente, la Mas Barata Publicaci6n de Modas 
de Primera Clase, en el Mundo. 


OFERTA ESPECIAL. 


A cualquiera persona que nos envie 
cinco Suscripciones, 4 EL ESPEJO 
DE LA MODA DEL DIA, acompaia- 
das por el Precio de la Suscripcién 
al detal, anotarémos UNA SUSCRIP- 
CION EXTRA, GRATIS. 


Precio de Suscripcion (en Jos Estados 
Unidos y México), - $1.00, oro. 


Precio de Suscripcién 4 Otros Paises, 
franqueo extra incluso, $1.35, oro. 


Precio por Entrega, 15 centavos, oro. 


Precio de Suscripcién porte pago re- 
mitida desde nuestra oficina en Londres 
& cualquier parte del mundo, 6 Shillings 
Ingles. 


OBSERYESE TAMBIEN ESTA OFERTA. 


A Toda Persona rezidente en los Estados Unidos 6 
México, que nos envie $1.00, oro, por una Suscrip- 
cién 4 El Eepejo de la Moda del Dia, enviarémos 
gratis, si se noe remiten Quince Centavos, oro, adi- 
cional (para los ca de trasporte) una Copia del 
Catélogo Metropolitano. El Catélogo sera tam- 
bien enviado 4 Personae residentes en otros paises, 
si se nos envian los Quince Centavos, oro, para los 
cargos de trasporte, ademas del Precio de la Sus- 
cripcién, especificado mas arriba para dichos paises. 


Precios Especiales 4 los Comerciantes en 
Periddicos, Magazines, etc. 


For the benefit of our Spanish 
and German Patrons 


We are publishing in each of those Languages 
the Magazine which in English 
bears the title of 


“The Glass of Fashion 
Up to Date.”’ 


The Spanish Edition is known as 
El Espejo de la Moda Del Dia, 
while the German Edition is called 
Batterick’s Moden-Revue. 


The Publication consists of Forty-eight pages 
of cuts and reading matter, with colored Plates 
and an Illustrated Cover. It is devoted 
especially to the Illustration and Description 
of the Newest Styles for Ladies, Misses and 
Children, and also contains articles concerning 
Dress Materials, Trimmings, Millinery, Lingerte 
and other Fashions, supplemented by many 
interesting articles on subjects pertaining to 
the household. It is without question the 
Loweat-Priced First-Class Fashion Publica- 
tion in the World. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To anyone sending us five Subscrip- 
tions to Hl Espejo de la Moda del 
ta. accompanied by the Subscription 
Price at Retail, we will register ONE 
EXTRA SUBSCRIPTION FREE. 


Subscription Price (United States 
and Mexico), - - $1.00 a Year. 
Subscription Price to Other Countries, 
including extra postage, - $135. 
Price of Single Copies, 15 Cents each. 
Subscription Price, postpaid from our 


London Office to any part of the World, 
6 Shillings. 


NOTE ALSO THIS OFFER. raiding in the 
United Statea or Mexico, sending us $1.00 for a Sub- 


scription to THB Guass op FasHIon UP To DaTE 
(Foreign Edition), with Fifteen Cents additional to 
prepay transportation charges, we will also forward 
a Copy of THE METROPOLITAN CaTALoeusE. The 
Catalogue will also be furnished to Pereons residing 
in other countries, providing the Fifteen Cents trans- 
rtation charge is remitted us. in addition to the 
Bubecription Price given above for such countries. 


Hutterich’s 
Mlodten-Revue 


Diese Revue besteht aus achtund- 
vierzig Seiten Abbildungen und Lese- 
stoff mit farbigen Modebildern und 
illustriertem Deckblatt. Sie behandelt 
in Text und Bild die neuesten Moden 
fir Damen, kleine und gréssere Mad- 
chen und Knaben, enthdlt ausserdem 
jeden Monat Mode - Plaudereien, 
Stoffe, Besitze, Hiitte und Wiasche 
berithrend, und anderen interessanten 
Unterhaltungsstoff, und ist anerkannt 
als das billigste Moden-Journal ersten 
Ranges. 


Abonnementspreis far ein Jahr (Ver- 
einigten Staaten und Mexico),$1.00. 


Fiir das weitere Ausland (extra Porto 
miteingerechnet)  - - $1 


Einzelne Exemplare, - 15 Cents. 
Jeder, der aus den 


BESONDERE OPPFERTE. Veteiigten Staaten 


er Mexico auf Butterick’s Moden- Revue abonniert 
und dem Abonnemcenteprels von $1.00, zur Bestreitang 
der Postkosten, 15 cents beilegt, hat den Anwprach 
auf ein Exemplar der neucsten Ausgabe ,, Butte: ick's 
Grosser Katalog’. Dieselbe Verginstigung 
auch fir das weitere Ausland, wenn dem, fiir 
eelbe bestimmte, Abonnementsprels 15 cents fir 
Porto beigefiigt werder.. 


Besondere Bedingungen ftir 
Buchhandler und Zeitungsverkaufer. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. «imited), 7 to 17 West 13th Street, New York, U. S. A. 





Guaranteed to conform cract- 


THE BUTTERICK DRESS FORMS. 28337525 





Extension Stands. 








to Take Measures” elsewhere in this issue. As pe 
Bust Measures in which we are prepared to supply Ladies’ Form 
| The next Four 


waist, as may be desired. 


Wal , Measures t in the w for one of our Body-Fitted and Skirt-Fitted Patterns. See instructi 

ake Measures” fisce in this Ie hae othe: annexed acrediie.: the First Column under the word ‘‘Bust"’ indicates tbe 
either as Bust Forms alone, oras Bust Forms with Wire Skirts 

aist Measures in which the Forms of any Bust Measures specified 

can be obtained. Forms for Misses and Girls can be had : 


olumns indicate the various 


WAIST. in sizes for 4, 8, 12 and 16 years, either as Bust Forms 

poe gg a alone, or as Bust Forms with Wire Skirts and Extension 
| 16 | 18 Stands. No effort or expense has been spa 

|| ing such effecta in these Forms as will entitle them to 

| | rauk in the same class of manufacture as the Butterick 

| 18 | 20 Patterns themselves. Our Forms DO NOT measure the 

full size of the garment at the bust or waist, or at any 

| | 19 | 21 point, as a necessary allowance for closing and for waist 

stays (bones, etc.) is made in every Form. 

| 18 | 20 _ | 22 Whenever a Form Is desired forindividual use. we ad- 

19 | 1 Z » the intending purchaser to send us a well fitted 

2 | 23 waist or waist lining, so that we may select the appro- 

|— priate size of Bust Form, or make a special Form to fit 

| 20 | 22 | 24 the garment. If a Form is desired, which we cannot fur- 








nish from stock shapes, as 





per the schedule herewith, a 
charge of from fifty cents to three dollars additional is 


ons *‘ How 


red in secur- 





ee 21 | 23 | 26 | 27 made, according to the extra time required in er 

88 | 22 | 24 | 26 | 26 | ie to'sbow sizes required, will be returned with the 

— ee oes | = 38 PRICES: Bust Form. Full Form. 
1 Ladies’, - $3.00 $7.00 
_ 44 | 28 | 80 | 32 | 34 Mises’, 16 years, 2.50 6.00 

46 |,380| s2 | 34 | 36 Girls’, {2 years, 2.00 5.00 
oR cA Skinen, Bart Form will be fur Al a 
measuring 18 or 20 or 22 or & inches’ at the Chiid 8, 4 years, 1.50 4.00 


(7 Transportation Payable by Party Ordering. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING.CO. (Limitea), 
7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
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House Furnishing and 
Decoration. 


Massive furniture, elegant hang- 
ings and decorations in keeping with 
the dignified character of the apart- 
ment distinguish the dining-room 
of the richly appointed home. In a less pre- 
tentious home simpler means of furnishing 
will achieve a satisfactory result, such as that 
illustrated in the last picture on this page. 

On the hard-wood floor, which may be of 
oak or of maple stained in cherry, mahogany 
or any desired wood color, is spread a car- 
pet rug, a small fur mat being carelessly 
thrown before the hearth. The fireplace is 
laid with shaded green encaustic tiles; the 
grate is of iron and is matched by the usual 
appointments. The mantel, a simple affair 
consisting of two shelves, is of oak. Several 
neatly framed pictures are hung, the sage- 
green cartridge paper serving as a fine back- 
ground. The frieze consists of Empire wreaths 
in gilt, the picture moulding matching the 
woodwork. A grille transom is fixed in the 
doorway, and outside it is draped a portiére 
of dark-green open-meshed cotton canvas, a 
new and effective fabric for drap- 
eries. A long, low shelf fixed 
against the wall above a low oak 
buffet supports platters and 
various vessels; a China closet, 
a leather-covered chair, and a 
round oak dining-table spread 
with a broad linen embroidered 
searf to protect its polished sur- 
face from contact with a large 
cut-glass bowl complete the fur- 
nishing. An adjustable metal 
lamp hangs from the center of 
the ceiling. The windows of 
such a dining-room could be 
hung with dotted Swiss or cot- 
ton net full-length sash-curtains ; 
if lambrequins were desired, 
they could match the portiére. 

A suggestion for a door drap- 
ery is offered in another pic- 
ture. Plain or figured velours, 
plush, satin or wool tapestry, 
lined with plain satin or any of 
the fashionable portitre fabrics, 
could be employed, or a plain 
and a figured fabric could be 
combined. The figured fabric 
could, as in thi3 instance, be 
secured to the effective grille, 
outside, and allowed to hang to 
the floor, a section of the goods 
confining the folds near the bot- 
tom. The plain textile could 
be used for a short festoon dra- 
pery, which is caught in poufs 
to the inside of the grille, a cord 
with tassels being looped at one 
end. 

A tall, three-leaved screen is 
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portrayed in the third illustration. The outside leaves are covered 
with white linen canvas below grilles and artistically painted in a 
floral design, the poppies on the left leaf being done in scarlet and 
the lilies on the right in bright yellow. Green is used for the 
foliage in both instances. The center leaf of the screen is covered 
with blue denim, a short curtain to match being hung in a space 
at the top filled by a grille, asin the other instances. White 
and pale-green are the colors combined in the painted design. 
Such a screen may be placed either in dining-room or bedroom, 
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is Fashion Catalogue No 37. Write for it to-day with- 
' out fail. Everything new in ladies’ Street and Bicycle 
in Suits, Bicycle Skirts, Walking Skirts, Silk Waists, Capes 
F and Millinery is shown therein. Our catalogues are 
is | / , the source of supply of the best dressed ladies of the 
i. a ‘h | land who know that we always display the greatest 
5 ss os ie a variety of handsome garments at prices unquestiona- 





| Our beautifully illustrated spring and summer 
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“7 -| bly lower than any other house in America. . 

<< ll 

« No. 100. Blouse Suit of extra fine quality of al! woo! 'o. 2 i Vv borate 
storm serge in navy blue or black, waist and skirt well nrg: 252. The ees polite pick ba y 
'y xined, eee heried and neatlytrimmed with ain f) B GROSS © handsome ribbon collar and bow, silk lined only ote 
ry Straps as shown, only 8.75 ; ' 

% . No. 171. Benntiful brocaded grosgrain or taf- ° 6 0 No. 166. Handsome English Storm Serge Skirt, 
la feta silk skirt, full width, lined with Rustleine end i, full4 yds.wide, new flounce trimmed, lined ane is 
ia interlined, velvet binding, only 84 75 178 TATE T HICAGO, terlined only = 
No. 170. Samestyle as No. 171. Of excellent black No. 301. E isi i Silk Wai 

D doused beilinntns © ‘ No. . Exquisite Striped Si aist, new de- 
: pence aa oe full width, lined and Miteriiaees The Great Mail Order Cloak House. signs, deep cape collar, edged with silk roa. of 
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Mictropolitan Catalogue 
...oF FSASHIONS 


3 15 X 1g inches in size, and contains from 125 to 150 pages of 
eautifully-printed large Illustrations, representing the Latest and 
eigning Fashions for Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Wear. It is 
ublished Semi-Annually, in February and August, with Ten Monthly 
upplements, the latter containing the New Styles that have become 
ishionable between the time of publication of each volume and 
at of its successor. 


Terms for the Metropolitan Catalogue. 
Popular Edition.—Printed in Engtish. 


rice of Subscription, including Two Volumes (in Pamphlet Binding), issued respectively 
in February and Angust, and Ten Supplementary Sheets, issued monthly, Trans- 
portation Charges Prepaid by Us,.......-------..--0--------- eee 75 Cents 


NOTE —If One Volume is delivered over the Counter, an allowance of Ten Cents 
is made on the Subscription Price. 


rice of Single Volume (over the counter),..........--2.--00--eeeeeee- 20 Cents 
rice of Single Volume, by mail,.......2....2--00--- cece eee ween wees 30 Cents 


he Metropolitan Catalogue of Fashions (Cosmopolitan Edition) is a 
reproduction of the above, with the deseriptions in English, Spanish and German. 
Subscription Price for this Kdition, including Two Volumes, etc., as above. Trans- 
portation Charges Prepaid by Us...-.....-------2--------- ee ween $1.00 


EI Catalogo Metropolitano 


(Edici6n Cosmopolitana.) 


ES una reproduccién, impresa en Espafiol, Aleman 6 

Inglés, de la Edicién * Popular.” Ks 15x19 pulga- 

das en tamafio, y contiene de 125 a 150 pdginas de 

ilustraciones, hermosamente impresas, representando 
las Ultimas Modas para Prendas de Sefioras, Senoritas 

y Nifios. Se publica Semi-Anualmente. en Febrero 

y Agosto, con Diez Suplementos Mensuales. 

Precio de Suscripcién 4 la Edicién Cosmopolitana, 
incluvendo Dos Tomos y Diez Suplementos Men- 
suales, Cargos de Porte, pagos por la Casa, $1.00 
oro. 

Precio por Un Tomo on cl mostrador, 30 Centavos, 
oro. 

Precio par Un Tomo por correo, 40 Centavos, oro. 





Der Grosse Katalog 


(Cosmopolitische Ausgabe) 


ist eine, in spanischer, deutscher und englischer 
Sprache gedruckte Reproduction der unter dem 
Namen ,.Popular Edition’ bekannten Ausgabe des 
» Metropolitan Catalogue."* Derselbe ist 38 x48 cm. 
gross und enthilt 125 bis 150 Seiten prachtig aus- 
erefihrter Illustrationen, welche die neuesten und 
herrschenden Moden ftir Damen, Madchen und Kin- 
der darstellen. Er erscheint halbjahrlich und zwar 
im Marz und September, ausserdem gehGren zu dem- 
selben zehn monatliche Beilagen. 


Abonnements-Preis der Cosmopolitischen Ausgabe 
(fiir zwei Katalogue und zehn monatliche Bei- 


lagen) bei franco Zusendung, _.......-. M. 4. 
Einzelne Exemplare kosten....... -..... M. 1.20 
Kinzelne Exemplare, franco, per Post,.....M. 1.60 


‘HE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. «imitea, ¢ to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
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Rete our 98 Bicycle Catalogue: if fells you 
1ow we can do if for, you. , It also} tells’you' how 
ve can furnish you our next best Bicycle? which 
vill be the equal of any $50%%0n the market fOr 


ue ee ON I ee A AL, 


io. 


Ihe. Viiglev 6 Auntie Brcvches are 
hor tated for NAMEPLATE. adver- 
Using, jobbers, agents or dealers 
profits. They are sold direct from 
. ore MAKI? 10 RIDER and guuenteed fo 
Fog eee hae eres __} 4e Me equal of any bicycle made 

peer eee tn regardless of price. Sent COB with 


We WP IG LEY JR° Co. piivilege of — > recep} 


16 KINZIE ST, CHICAGO, .131_N.SEVENTH ST PHILADELPHIA, _<~ NSA 
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NY LADY can secure a new Spring silk or cloth dress of latest style by securing a few subscribers for 
‘‘TRUTH,” the new five-cent weekly. ‘‘TRUTH” is the handsomest periodical published. Every issue 
has twenty-four illustrated pages, four in beautiful colors. It has the best stories, best verses, and is the 

best and cleanest family journal of to-day. Every three months a decorative panel in colors, 11 x34 inches, 
is issued. These panels would cost one dollar each in art stores, and can be framed for use in dining-room or 
parlor. In addition to this, every yearly subscriber gets Three magnificent, large, Decorative Panels, about 18x 50 
inches, on heavy plate paper, suitable tor framing. 


Nothing like these panels has ever been seen before. They make effective, artistic pieces for the dining- 
room or parlor. One is a large, superb water-color painted by Charles Graham, entitled ‘‘The Harbor of 
New York.” Another is called ‘‘Invitation tu the Feast,” and is the dining-room panel. The third is 
entitled ‘‘Homer,’”’ and is a wonderful piece of work. This particular panel has never before been 

sold in the art stores for less than $12.00 each. The others are equally valuable. 


The subscription price of ‘‘TRUTH” is $2.50 per year, including the premiums above. To 
especially compensate ladies who will spend a little time in securing subscribers for “TRUTH,” 
we have arranged with the great firm of JOHN WANAMAKER, of New York, to furnish 

the dresses for those who secure the requisite number of subscribers. These dresses are 


@ of the very newest Spring goods. All the latest styles and patterns to select from. 
Our premium book, containing plates in colors of the latest styles of dresses 
i and descriptions of different kinds of dress goods, and full information 
regarding this offer, will be sent to any address on receipt of ten cents. 
: Only one set sent to any one person, at this price, as ro cents 

is only a fraction of the cost of the book. 


It is so easy to get subscribers for ‘‘TRUTH” that any lady 

: can, with but little effort, supply herself with several new 

dresses for Spring and Summer. The fact that “TRUTH” 

is published by a company having a capital of over 


$6,000,000, and that the great firm of John Wana- 
aker would not allow its name to be con- 


m 
nected with any doubtful enterprise, is proof 
positive of the high character of this offer. 
Remit by stamps or postal note. 
: Address : 
Subscription Department, 
“TRUTH,” 


No. 20 East 19th Street, 
New York. 

“TRUTH” ts for sale by all 

& News Dealers, at 5c. a copy. 
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MEASURES 


SI asl JAI DIP DE DEDEDE DEDEDE SEE 
“Jil put a binding 
on the skirt to last.” 


Ce 


The Queen Superlative 
of skirt binding —econ- 
omy and artistic elegance 
—the desirable two in 
one, at so little over ordi- 
nary cost that you can’t 
feel the difference. 

Bias corded velvet— 
dyed with everlasting dye 
—dust repellent — goes 
through mud and water without a fibre 
troubled with their dirty dampness—ton- 
gevity wear and lasting richness. 





FOR PATTERNS. 





For the Pattern of a Lady’s Basque orany Garment requir- 
ing @ Bust Measure to be taken: — Put the measure around the bods, 
OVER the dress, close under the arms, drawing it closely—NoT Too TIGHT. 

For the Pattern of a Lady's Sktrt or any Garment requir- 
inga Waist Meusure to be taken :—Put the measure around the waist, 
OVER the dress. 

For the Pattern of a Lady’s Sleeve :—Put the measure around the 
muscular part of the upper arm. about an inch below the lower part of tne 
arm’‘s-eye. drawing the tape close ae TOO TIGHT. 

For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Coat or Vest :—Put the 
measure around the body, unDER the jacket, close under the arme, drawing it 
closeily—NoT Too TIGUT. In ordering for a boy, give the age also. 


ter” Take the MEASURES For ‘Misses’ and LittLe Gris’ PATTERNS THE SAME As FOR LADIES’. 


Offer to Purchasers of Patterns. 


CATALOGUE, postpaid, free of charge. Or, 


For the Pattern of a Man’s or Roy’s Overcoat: — Measure 
nronnd the breast, ovER the garment the coat is to be worn over. In ordering 
fora pth five the age also 

te Pattern os a Man’s or Boy’s Trousers :—Put the meas- 
ure anand the body, ovER de trourers at the waist, drawing it closely 
—NOT TOO TIGHT. Iv orderin for a boy, give the age also. 

For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Shirt :-—For the size of ihe 
neck, measure the exact size where the neck-band encircles it, and allow one 
inch—thus, if the exact size be 14 inches, select a Pattern marked 15 inches. 
For the breast, put the measure around the body, OVER the vest, UNDER the 
jacket or coat, close under the arma ee it closely—NoT TOO TIGHT. iD 
ordering a Boy’ 8 Shirt Pattern, give the age als 
In ordering, aie the ages also. 


To any retail customer sending us by mail, at one time. $1.00 or more for 
patterns, we will, on receipt thereof, send a copy of THE METROPOLITAN 
to any “Fetal customer ‘sending us by mail at one time, 50 Cents for Patterns, 


with 10 cents additionai, we will forward, on receipt thereof, a copy of THE METROPOLITAN CATALOGUE. 


Rates for Packages of Patterns. 


On orders for Packages of Patterns the following Discounts will be 
allowed, but the Entire Amount must be ordered at one time. 


On Receipt of $3. 500 we will allow a selection to the value of $4. 44 in Patterns. 


&é bs a 00, rT 66 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. ctimitea, 


66 - 66 


5: 00 = (“ 


¢ to 1¢ West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
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Dr. EDISON’S OBESITY PILLS and 
Dr. EDISON’S REDUCING TABLETS 


Mrs. H. MERSHON, Lima, Ohio. GET THE 3 aN E 


SAMPLES FREE, 


Remedies absolutely pure and safe. Cure 
permanent. Free advice about Obesity 
or any disease at LORING & CO.’S New 
York or Chic. Medical Department. 
Call or write. tters addressed by la- 
dies to Mrs. Dr. Amy M. Henry, who 
has charge of our Woman’s Deve ment, 
will be opened and answered by Mrs. 
Henry or her chief assistant. 


Mrs. Mershon writes as follows, under the 
date of May 11, 1896, from her residence at 
156 8S. Jackson Street, Lima, Ohio: 


“T have been axle. your Pills and Salt 
since June 1, 1 and have been reduced 148 
pounds in weight and twenty-one inches 
around the waist, and I feel well; am better 
in health than I have been for years; am en- 
tirely cured of Asthma and very burdensome 
Mrs. H. MERSHON. feelings. There is nothing too favorable I 
can say of Dr. Edison’s Obesity remedies. In speaking of what this 
treatment has done for me I am at a loss to properly express it, for it 
has done me good in so many ways that I cannot make mention of them 
It cured me of heart trouble, sick headache and other aches and 
pains. You are at perfect liberty to use my photogea h if you like, as I 
am aware there are Other ladies who are fat and suffering as I was, and I 
will answer any question about your treatment that anyone may send 
me. ThisI will do for the benefit of my aMlicted sisters, who may want 
to know how I got rid of 148 pounds of Surplue fat and regained my health 
by the use of De. Edison’s remedies for fa ple. I remain 
Your ever ready helper, Mrs. H. MERSHON. ° 
: n’s Obesity Pills and Reduci Tablets are perfectly barm- 
dese aad sereumtnen aad invigorate all who use them. Obesity Pills, 
1.50 a bottle; three bottles, nough for one treatment. Reducing 
ablets, $2 a box. Dr. Edison’s Remedies are sweet. palatable and mend? 
totake: Obesity is sometimes caused and is usually accom ied by dl- 


ce 
estive dera ments, rheumatism and heart disease. LO @’S GERM- ; 
CILLER REMEDIES will cure you and help a hoe SR thin. Dyspe e ah ih - 


always Imitated. 


148 LBS.OF FAT 





lets, 50c.a box; Heart Tablets, $2 a box. Tell your fat husbands and 
brothers that we have... 

Special remedies for BIG, FAT MEN. 
We send free ‘How To Cure Oszesity.” SO portraits and numerous 
other illustrations; invaluable information. Fat folks, send for it. We 
forward goods promptly. No printing on our envelopes. Mention de- 
partment number below on your envelope when you write. 


-60 W. h Ave., Chi - Tit. 
LORING & CO., Quay act sou Whi diy. 
Dept. 119. 3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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Wy Only $12.50 
BOOKCASE 


and 


WRITING 
DESK. 


Beautiful design in quartered oak, highly 
polished; hand-carved scroll piece on 
top and on desk leaf; supported shelf 
above desk; large drawer and cabinet 
below fitted with locks and keys; plate 
rlass door; four ——— shelves hold- 
ng about 8) vols.; desk has pigeon-holes 
aud drawers, both finely finished; | a 
French beveled mirror. 6 ft. high 3 ft. 
wide. The regular price of this $2 1 
useful and elegant piece is... 
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Handsomely illustrated_ cata- 

logue of Household Goods, 
—— Carpets, Sewing Machines, 
Bicycles, Office and Church Furniture 
sent free on application, It contains thou- 
sands of articles which we retail at whole- 
sale prices. 


Only $15.50 
CHINA CLOSET. 


Rich creation in quartered oak, piano pol- 
ished. The frame of the large French beveled 
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vy I have seen Piso’s Cure for Consumption used 
s)*, in many cases of stubborn cough and have never 
ly known of a failure to cure. I Know that if it had 

not been for Piso’s Cure I should have been in a 

*»>  consumptive’s grave long ago; it has made me a 
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mirror and the legs are hand carved; the 
nated strong-lunged man. : sides are bent glass of beautiful proportions; 
Wy I know of eight severe cases of Pneumonia, all the door also is glass; at the bottom is a ) 
ee ? oNe large drawer with ornamental brass handles; , 
*\;, cured by this medicine. I have offered to pay for the shelves are finished and adjustable, & 
more than a hundred bottles of Piso’s Cure if it making a china closet unequalled in appear. * 


Gsusliy nold forse. oe 
JOHN M. SMYTH CO. | 
148, 150, 152, 15-4, 156 ; 
148) 1597 15% 152,188; West Madison Street, Chicago. 
‘‘ Largest Furnite.--e House in the World,?? ; 
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wy should fail to cure, and I have never been called on 
wv to pay for a single bottle. J. W. ALLISON, IN 
Ad Dealer in Apiary Supplies. 
W Dan, Tex., Oct. 21, 1897. 
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